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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Eastwood  Wire  M\g.  Co. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 
SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 
NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION    BRONZE   VALVES,   bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE   CLOTH  of  every 
description, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B. — We    manufacture  all   of  the   above   articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 

EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO., 

BELLEVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY.  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World  ' 

  '  I 


igazine  of  Canada 


srcign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrinier  Wires, 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 
China  Clay, 

IAN  FREESE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Selling  Ag-ent  for  The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co.  F 


FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

CYLINDER  COVERS 


% 
% 

% 

UnettuaUed  ior  Strength,  Smoothness  and  Long  Life.  n 

GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED  5 

Ladywell  Wire  Works,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  J 

Acent-THOMAS  L.  PATON.  30  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  who  ^ 

holds  stock  for  immecUate  dehvery.  **  % 

ADAMS  CROCKER,  Manager         E.  J.  WELCH.  Supi.         EMMONS  CROCKER.  Treas.  | 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co.  i 

Shcrbrookc,  Canada,       Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  | 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

Screen  Plates  I 


IN  THE  WORLD 


The  "  Union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.    The  Standard  || 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.   The  "  Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates.  g 

Old  Plates  re-dosed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  p 

better  results  than  by  any  other  process.  ^ 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different  | 

sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly.  F  g 
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Bertrams,  Limite 

Papermakers' 
Engineers . . . 

St.  Katherine's  Works,     -  Sciennes 

EDINBURGH 

The  Newest  and  Most  Up-to-date  Machinery 
for  Papermakers 

EMBRACING  BRITISH,  AMERICAN  AND  GONTINEHTAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Represented  by  F 

C.  H.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  Wire  Works,   -  St.  Henry,  Montreal. 

C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires 

Brass,  Copper  and 
iron  Wire  Cloth. 


Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 
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SHEFFIELD, 


ENGLAND. 


Steel  and  Bronze  Tools  for 
Pulp  ana  Paper  Mills. 


roll  bars  and  plates, 
refiner  blades, 
paper  cutter- 
machine  knives. 
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mustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Demand. 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 


OF  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 


Rubber  Bellin?,  Packings,  Valves,  Gaskets,  Fire,  Steam  and 
Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

I^ubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 

If  its  anything  in  the  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.  correspondence  soUcited 


F 


MONTREAL         TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE.VIS,  Que. 

— —  MAKERS  OF   

Pulp  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boilers^ 


Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant 
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Little  &  Walker 

19  Exchange  Place,  Boston 
CHEWICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making^  ] 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 

Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremoi\t  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Designs  for  ^ 
Sulphite  and  Soda  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills. 


GEORGE  F.  HARDY,  ^^^^me. 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Reserve  Building,  -  30a  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Suifcrior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


The  Klarv  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
/thlm  Jst'^  durable  material,  and  are  proof  agamst 

cids  or  bleaching  agents  ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  do 
^ot  soil  stock.     Send  for  description  and  a  hst  ot 

:anadlan  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 

SAMUEL  SNELL.   HolyoKc.  Hass. 


One  effect  of  the  high  insurance 
rates  levied  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
by  the  marine  insurance  interests  has 
been  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  export 
lumber  and  timber  trade  from  Quebec 
and  Montreal  to  Portland  and  Boston. 
Now  that  these  rates  have  been  reduced 
to  a  reasonable  scale,  this  trade  will  re- 
turn to  its  former  channels,  with  some 
efifect  on  the  pulp  industry. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON 

Specialities : 

Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hy- 
draulic Developments  and   

Electrical  Transmissions  .,  


409,  410,  411,  412  Corlstlne  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  F 


C.  If.  VOGEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WAXER  PC^WER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Telegrams— "  WooDPULP-LoNDON."        Estab.  1879 

Q.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
LONDON. 

Importers  of  Wood-Pulp,  Boards,  etc. 

Correspondence. 


Situations  Vacant 


YOUNG  MAN  (34),  with  seven  years'  experience  in 
shops  and  drawing  office  of  paper  machinery  builders 
in  Britain  and  eleven  years  as  draughtsman  and  engineer 
with  paper  machinery  and  water  wheel  builders  in  the 
States,  at  present  holding  position  as  superintendent  tor 
the  latter  firm,  would  like  suitable  position  in  Canada. 
Address  H.  B.,  care  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


The  United  Lumber  Co.,  which  owns 
a  wa  er  power  of  3>ooo  h.p.  on  the  Clyde 
river,  in  Shelburne  county,  N.  S.  pro- 
pose to  build  a  pulp  mill  there  this  year. 

J.  R.  Booth  has  taken  out  a  permit  for 
the  erection  of  a  brick  building  in  Head 
Street  at  the  Chaudiere,  Ottawa.  We 
understand  it  is  for  the  big  pulp  mill, 
the  foundation  of  which  has  long  been  m 
progress  on  the  site  of  the  old  McKay 
mill.  The  structural  work  will  proceed 
at  once. 

The  North  River  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co., 
of  Baddeck,  N.S.,  have  plans  for  a  pulp 
mills  costing  $750,000.  The  company 
has  a  lease  of  all  the  crown  lands  not 
yet  granted  in  Victoria  County,  and  some 
in  Inverness.  It  has  built  saw  mills  and 
barking  mills  of  a  capacity  of  70  cords  a 
day.  but  at  present  the  duId  wood 
is  shipped  to  supply  pulp  ^^m'Is  in  Mame. 
Boston  and  New  York  men  are  pnnci- 
Dal  owners. 
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CHINA 

Makers'  Strained. 

Bleaching  Powder.       Soda  Ash. 
Ultramarine  Blue. 

W.  T.  BENSON  &.  Co.,  164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal. 

 ^     F.  T. 

JOSEPH   PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HELMSHORE  =  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 


And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  ani  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

Agents  for  the  States  and  Caiada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co.,  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


¥^  FOR  EXPORTERS  ONLY 


GEORGE  MAWSON 

«71  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

Paper  on  the  English.  European  ■  OVinOIV     F  C  Fn^|;)nd 

and  Australian  Markets    .    .    .  LWl  H L^V^l  1 ,    L.V^m  LII^IOIIU 

Specialities,     News'"  and  Box  Boardsm 


I  W.  A.  FLE^MING  {3  CO.,  | 


1    MONTREAL.    ^WRAND^KeEmN^      sw.^Tb!  1 

^        Importers  of  Belting:,  Hose,  Mill  Supplies    Camel '  Brand 

1^        Hair    Belting,    also    "  BALATA,'     Rubber,    Leather    and  ^ 

Stitched  Cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  J 

ft^                                         Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  ^ 
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Maehinepy  Fop  Sale. 

2  Jordan  Engines,  in  good  order ;  1  StaclJ,  39  in.,  super  calenders,  in  store ; 
i  Sheet  Cutfer  1  Rofary  Boiler,  8  ft.  x  24  ft ,  in  Pefct  orde  ,  r„„ 
Grinder  will  grind  rolls  24  in.  dia  x  124  in.  face,  m  perfect  order ;  1  23  in. 
LeppeU  water  Wheel,  complete ;  1  40  in.  do.,  some  parts  missing ;  6  Return 
TubuUir  Boilers,  100 H.P,  insured  at  100  lbs.  pressure;  2  Horizontal  Slide 

Valve  Engines. 

Particulars  and  prices  promptly  furnished  on  application  to 

Canada  Paper  Co.  wTndsor  mhis.  Que. 


.  H.  SMITH  &  Co., 

Beware  of 


Patentees  and 
Sole  Manufac- 
turers of  


Imitations. 


rhe  Oriirinal  Hollow  Truss  Dandy  Rolls. 

Artistic  Water  -  Marli   Woric  a  Specialty. 
9ver  3.800  in  use.  ■    -    -         HOLYOKE.  IWIass.,  U.S.A. 


Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE.  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
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THE  BRITISH  PAPER  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  CANADIAN  TRADE. 

Wm.  Dyson,  secretary  of  the  Amal- 
amated-  Society  of  Paper  Makers,  an 
jsociation  of  paper  mill  operatives,  who 
as  selected  to  represent  the  paper 
ade  on  Alfred  Moseley's  Britisli  in- 
istrial  commission  to  the  United  States, 
icently  made  his  report,  -and  the  pub- 
cation  of  the  report  being  followed  by 
le  annual  meeting  of  the  Paper  Makers' 
ssGciation  in  London,  the  situation 
lus  revealed  must  set  British  paper  mill 
wners  to  thinking  deeply  on  the  out- 
>ok.  What  they  will  do  is  a  question 
[  live  interest  to  Canadian  pulp  manu- 
LCturers,  because  upon  the  capacity  of 
ritish  paper  mills  to  absorb  our  pulp 
xports  depends  the  prosperity  of  this 
ranch  of  our  trade;  and  the  condition 
f  the  trade  in  the  Mother  Country  will 


also  affect  our  domestic  paper  industry, 
directly  and  indirectly. 

Reviewing  the  whole  situation  it  is 
important  for  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer to  note  that  during  1902,  the 
British  paper  manufacturer  hardly  more 
than  held  his  own  in  foreign  markets. 
While  he  did  not  make  any  advances  in 
foreign  markets,  his  Scandinavian, 
German,  Dutch  and  French  competitors 
did — and  some  of  them  invaded  th^ 
British  market  with  new  lines  of  goods. 
During  1902  no  less  than  6,471,688  cwt. 
of  paper  and  boards  valued  at  £4,537- 
632  were  imported  into  Britain,  an  in- 
crease .  of  nearly  £200,000  on  1901. 
The  countries  chiefly  supplying  this 
paper  were  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  contributed 
less  of  this  trade  in  1902  than  in  1901 
by  £120,512,  a  falling  off  due  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  U.  S.  home  market;  but 
Germany  made  up  about  all  the  U.  S. 
lost,  as  the  German  exports  to  Britain 
increased  by  £116,262.  Some  of  these 
imports  were  re-exported.  The  total 
exports  were  1,080,799  cwts.  valued  at 
£1,671,152  in  1902  or  an  increase  of  only 
£2,575  over  the  previous  year.  The 
items  in  which  the  British  manufac- 
turer made  the  chief  advances  were 
writing  and  printing  papers  and  envel- 
opes. The  British  paper  manufacturer 
is  fast  losing  his  hold  on  the  Australian 
market,    the    decrease  last    year  being 
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£91,906;  though  this  loss  was  partly 
made  up  by  an  increase  in  the  South 
African  market.  The  British  paper  mills 
in  1902  used  wood  pulp  to  the  amount 
of  525,811  tons,  valued  at  £2,398,226, 
esparto  grass  to  the  amount  of  198,292 
tons  worth  £717,854,  and  rags  weighing 
18,884  tons,  valued  at  £173,823.  These 
quantities  were  greater  than  in  1901,  but 
the  values  were  less,  showing  that  the 
prices  and  profits  of  the  manufacturer 
were  less. 

These  results  are  satisfactory  to  the 
merchant,  but  not  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer, and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  council  of  the  Paper  Makers 
Association  regard  with  concern  the 
fact  that  nearly  200,000  tons  of  printed 
and  unprinted  papers  are  imported  into 
Great  Britain  annually.  The  report  of 
Council  says:  "If  the  successful  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  manufacturer  is 
due  to  improved  methods  in  the  inter- 
nal administration  and  working  of  their 
paper  mills,  those  paper  makers  in  this 
country  who  are  still  able  successfully 
to  meet  this  competition  should  place 
their  experience  in  the  hands  of  the 
Council,  so  that  an  organized  attempt 
may  be  made  to  keep  foreign  paper  out 
for  the  general  advantage  of  the  home 
trade." 

On  the  political  aspect  of  the  trade 
question,  the  report  goes  on  to  state: 
"As  regards  the  fiscal  policy  of  this 
coimtry  there  seems  little  chance  of  any 
alteration,  but  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  Colonial  Conference  which  met 
last  year  adopted  the  principle  of  prefer- 
ential trade  within  the  Empire,  and  that 
Conada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cj«pe  and  Natal,  are  prepared  to  accord 
pn  'erential  treatment  to  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  desirable 
1 1  i?^DaDe^m^<e^^houl^ni^^ 
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efforts  to  obtain  the  raw  materials  from  % 
such  colonies  as  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, and    to    endeavor    to    find  larger 
markets    for    their    own  manufactured 
products  within  the  Empire." 

Turning  now  from  the  statistics  of 
the  trade  and  the  formulated  opinion 
of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association,  we 
come  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Dyson,  and 
here  we  will  find  some,  at  least,  of  the 
reasons  why  British  paper  makers  are 
not  making  the  progress  of  their  com- 
petitors. The  report  is  too  long  to  give 
in  full,  but  Mr.  Dyson's  conclusions  are 
that  the  progress  the  United  States  man- 
ufacturers have  made  is  due,  first,  to  the 
better  education  of  the  average  man; 
second,  to  the  possession  of  large  water 
powers  and  almost  unlimited  supplies  of 
wood  for  pulp  making;  and  third,  to  the 
better  mechanical  equipment  of  the  mills. 
On  the  last  point  he  says:  "When  we 
leave  the  natural  resources  and  go  into 
the  details  of  manufacture,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  lagging  behind,  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  average 
American  mill  being  superior  to  the 
average  mill  in  this  country,  not  only 
in  the  shape  of  labor  saving  machinery, 
but  also  in  the  machinery  actually  neces- 
sary for  paper  making,  the  idea  being 
that  from  the  time  the  raw  material 
enters  the  mill  to  get  as  much  made 
into  the  finished  article  in  the  shortest 
possible  time."  He  then  goes  into  de- 
tails, some  of  which  will  be  quoted  in 
next  issue. 

In  a  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association,  Mr.  Dyson  explained  that 
he  referred  to  the  average  of  United 
States  machinery  as  being  superior  to 
British,  but  he  admitted  that  some 
types  of  British  machinery  were  equal 
to  any  across  the  Atlantic.  With  this 
admission  in  favor  of  some  classes  of 
British  machine^^^seem^sn^ng^tha^ 
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more  of  it  is  not  in  evidence  in  Cana- 
dian mills,  since  the  preferential  tariff 
in  favor  of  British  manufacturers  has 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  have 
enabled  them  to  gain  a  large  footing  in 
the  Canadian  market.  What  appears 
then  to  be  wanted  is  a  commissioner 
representing  British  pulp  and  paper 
machinery  makers,  to  visit  Canada,  study 
the  conditions  of  tbis  market,  find  out 
what  is  wanted  and  adapt  themselves  to 
supplying  this  want  in  heavy  machinery 
such  as  is  not  made  in  this  country. 
Meantime  they  will  probably  find  that 
in  such  lines  as  Canadian  machine  shops 
have  undertaken  to  produce,  we  are  up 
to  date;  but  there  are  certain  classes  of 
heavy  machines  that  may  not  be  made 
in  Canada  for  some  time,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  British  makers  adopt- 
ing methods  required  here  should  not 
have  a  large  share  of  Canadian  trade. 
Then  by  introducing  into  their  mills  the 
best  features  of  those  of  United  States, 
there  is  no  reason  why  British  paper  mills 
should  not  recover  all  the  ground  they 
have  lost.  But  it  is  only  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  British  workman  as  well 
as  the  British  manufacturer  will  have 
to  rouse  himself  and  leave  his  beer 
barrel,  for  not  only  Mr.  Dyson,  but 
others  of  Mr.  Moseley's  commission 
see  that  the  relative  sobriety  of  the  work- 
men all  over  the  American  continent  is 
a  cause  of  the  industrial  advances  made 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE. 

(From  the  Prospectus.) 

If  any  one  asks  why  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  comes  into 
existence,  we  give  answer  that  such  a 
magazine  is  inevitable.  Canada  is 
^estinef^Tvhp  ^^"^ 


paper  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world,  and  naturally  a  country  which 
leads  the  world  in  a  special  industry  will 
require  an  organ  of  information  and 
opinion  to  represent  that  industry.  Can- 
ada possesses  both  the  raw  material  for 
the  trade  and  the  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing pulp  and  paper  to  an  extent  un- 
equalled by  any  nation.  Spruce  is  the 
best  of  all  woods  for  the  production  of 
pulp,  and  while  the  spruce  of  Canada  is 
admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  region  of  the  earth,  the  avail- 
able quantity  is  probably  equal  to  that 
of  all  other  countries  combined,  being 
estimated  by  the  Dominion  Statistician 
at  450,000,000  acres.  Cheap  and  well  distri- 
buted water  supply  and  water-power  are 
essentials  for  these  industries,  and  in 
this  respect  also  the  advantages  of  Can- 
ada are  pre-eminent.  There  are  thousands 
of  water-powers  in  the  Dominion  still 
unutilized,  hundreds  that  have  not  been 
seen  by  the  eye  of  a  white  man,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  the  total  water-power 
of  Canada  is  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
water-power  of  the  world. 

An  intelligent  people,  who  are  rapidly 
increasing  their  manufacturing  facilities 
in  many  directions  and  who  are  fast 
developing  their  foreign  trade,  cannot 
fail  sooner  or  later  to  realize  what  nature 
has  thus  placed  within  their  reach.  An 
earnest  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  Cana- 
dian pulp  and  paper  industry  is  given  in 
the  following  figures  of  the  trade  of  the 
last  few  years. 

It  was  only  in  1890  that  the  exports 
of  pulp  and  pulpwood  from  Canada  were 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
give  them  a  separate  classification  in  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  returns.  In  that 
year  the  exports  of  pulpwood  were 
valued  at  $80,005  and  those   of   pulp  at 
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risen  until,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending 
June,  1902,  the  Canadian  exports  of  pulp- 
wood  amounted  to  $1,315,038,  of  which 
$120,445  went  to  Great  Britain  and 
$1,194,593  to  the  United  States;  while  in 
the  same  year  the  exports  of  pulp 
reached  a  total  of  $2,046,398,  of  which 
$818,580  went  to  Great  Britain,  $1,170,- 
400  to  the  United  States,  $40,965  to 
France,  and  the  balance  to  European 
countries,  Australia  and  China.  It  is 
estimated  that  Canada  will  in  1903  supply 
25  per  cent,  of  the  requirements  of  the 
British  pulp  market.  In  addition  to 
these  exports,  the  paper  and  pulp  mills 
of  Canada  now  supply  the  home  market 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

These  facts  justify  the  existence  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements  already  re- 
ceived in  advance  of  this  first  issue  show 
that  our  faith  is  well  founded. 

FIBRES  FOR  PAPER  MAKING 

BY   EARNSHAW   BRADLEY,    C.E.,  TORONTO. 

Owing  to  the  large  consumption  of 
spruce  for  making  paper,  and  its  grow- 
ing scarcity  in  the  United  States  and 
near  some  of  the  mills  in  Canada,  which 
has  caused  a  steady  increase  in  price, 
a  lookout  is-  being  kept  up  for  new 
fibres  to  replace  this  wood. 

The  list  of  materials  that  have  been 
proposed  for  use  in  making  paper  is  very 
large,  ranging  from  woods  to  sea  weed, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  those  who  are 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  re- 
quirements and  mode  of  testing  plants, 
etc.,  for  such  a  purpose  should  have  some 
data  to  go  upon,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  determine  the  probable  use- 
fulness of  any  such  material  they  may 
come  across.  To  such  the  following 
information  may  be  useful. 

Cotton  and  linen  rags  formerly  were 
the  principal  materials  from  which  paper 
manufactured,  and  any  material  that 
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it  is  proposed  to  employ  for  thig  pur- 
pose has  to  go  through  the  preparatory 
processes  that  they  have  gone  through — . 
namely    sorting,    washing,    boiling  and 
usually  bleaching,  if  for  white  paper. 

The  average  yield  of  straw  is  about 
33  per  cent,  in  white  paper  of  the  orig- 
inal dry  weight,  and  spruce  wood  when 
boiled  with  sulphurous  acid  gives  about 
50  per  cent  of  unbleached  fibre  and  when 
boiled  with  caustic  soda  about  45  per 
cent.  The  yield  of  pulp  from  a  given 
quantity  of  wood,  plants,  etc.,  also  var- 
ies somewhat  according  to  the  length^ 
of  time  it  is  boiled  and  the  treatment 
it  is  subjected  to. 

Many  plants  yield  excellent  fibre,  but 
are  not  available  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  raw  material  or  the  cost 
of  manipulation  in  making  them  into 
paper. 

For  instance  "wild  rice,"  which  grows 
plentifully  in  some  parts  of  Ontario, 
yields  an  excellent  fibre  but  it  is  too 
costly  in  the  raw  state,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  harvesting  it.  Also 
"I'herbe  a  lieu,"  which  grows  very 
abundantly  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
Montreal,  yields  a  fibre  nearly  equal  to 
Esparto,  but  is  too  costly  to  manipulate 
at  the  present  time  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  sulphite  fibre  in  newspaper 
where  it  was  used  for  giving  strength. 

The  loss  in  the  manufacture  of  fibres  irto 
paper  varies  from  50  per  cent,  when  using 
flax,  tow  and  hemp  to  10  per  cent,  when 
using  wood  pulp,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
blepvching  powder  employed  for  bleach- 
ing varies  from  2^  per  cent,  with  rags 
to  18  per  cent,  with  soda  spruce  pulp, 
so  that  it  is  generally  advisable  to  have 
the  material  tested  by  a  chemist  who 
has  had  experience  in  this  work,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  good  idea  of  the  value 
of  a  fibre  may  be  obtained  by  carefully 
weighing  a  sample  of  the  fibre  in 
the  state  and  form  in  which  it 
is  bought  and  then  washing  it  to 
get  rid  of  any  dirt,  etc.,  sticking 
to  it.  After  this  it  should  be  partially 
dried,  and  boiled  in  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  for  15  minutes.  It 
should  be  then  drained  and  washed  until 
all  traces  of  the  soda  have  been  elimin- 
ated, pnd  then  drained  and  dried  between 
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sheets  of  blotting  paper.  After  this  it 
should  be  bleached  with  a  lo  per  cent, 
solution  of  bleaching  powder,  washed 
again,  and  air  dried.  The  weight  of  the 
product  will  then  give  approximately  the 
weight  of  bleached  fibre  you  can  obtain 
from  the  weight  of  the  raw  fibre  tested. 

The  caustic  soda  and  bleaching  powder 
used  should  always  be  of  a  standard 
strength  and  distilled  water  used  so  as 
to  make  the  results  as  accurate  as 
possible. 

CANADA  AND  HER  FOREST  ASSETS. 

B^.     GEORGE    JOHNSON,    F.R.S.S.,  DOMINION 
STATISTICIAN. 

Most  countries  have  been  busy  during 
several  years  taking  stock  of  their  forest 
wealth.  All  have  come  to  th^  conclu- 
sion that  scientific  care  is  needed  for 
the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the 
forests  of  the  world.  Not  alone  has 
there  been  an  enormous  drain  upon 
these  forests  in  the  past,  but  the  drain 
goes  on  at  an  ever-accelerating  rate, 
notwithstanding  the  substitution  of  iron 
and  steel  in  ship  building,  bridge  build- 
ing, house  building  and  other  lines  of 
industry. 

There  are  now  but  seven  wood-export- 
ing countries.      All  the  others  are  im- 
porters of    forest    products.  Austria- 
Hungary,      Canada,      India,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
have  to  supply  their  own  wants  and  bear 
the  burden  of  supplying,  in  part  large 
or  small,  the  wants  of  the  other  coun- 
tries.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  not 
many  supplies  of  wood  picked  up  from 
various   countries,  helping    to  increase 
the  main  sources  of  supply.    There  are 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  ]\Iexico.  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  countries  of  South 
America,   which  contribute,    taken  to- 
gether,   somewhat   more    of   wood  and 
products  of  wood  to  the  world's  avail- 
able total  for  general  distribution  than 
they  receive  from  that  total.  British 
Honduras     supplies     mahogany;  other 
countries,  other  special  woods.  But  these 
may  be  ranked  as  luxuries  with  which 
at  a  pinch  the  world  could  do  without. 


Practically  the  economic  timber  supplies 
available  for  general  distribution  are 
stored  up  in  the  forests  of  the  seven 
countries  named. 

Some  of  the  importing  countries  ap- 
pear to  be  improving  in  their  ability  to 
supply  themselves.    Thus  France  had  to 
import,  over  and  above  her  own  avail- 
able supply,  and  over  and  above  those 
exports  of  wood  which  from  one  cause 
and  another,  chiefly  from  contiguity  of 
territory,  she  made,  no  less  than  thirty- 
four   million    dollars    worth     of  forest 
products  in  1881.    By  1891  this  h^d  in- 
creased to  thirty-nine  and  one-third  mil- 
lion   dollars'  worth.      In    the  decade, 
i89i_i90i,  slie  decreased  her    net  im- 
ports to  twenty-five  million  dollars,  the 
amount    of    her    net    import    in  1901. 
Social  conditions  in  France  have  changed 
little  in  ten  years,  so  that  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the    decrease  is 
largely  due  to  the  increased  ability  of 
France  to  supply  her  own  wants  from 
within  herself,  through    a    well  applied 
system  of  forestry  by  which  the  destruc- 
tive Forces  preying  upon  the  forest  area 
have  been  more  than  held  in  check  by 
the  assistance   given  to  the  protective 
and  regenerating  forces.    To  .strengthen 
the  belief  that  the    remarkable  change 
the  statistics  suggest  is  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  forestry,  are  the  facts:  ist, 
that  the  forests  of  France  have  of  late 
years  increased  in  area;  2nd,  that  they 
have    increased    in  productiveness,  and 
3rd,  that  the  planting  of  the  dunes  car- 
ried on  in  a  systematic  manner  on  an 
extensive  scale  has  turned  into  a  source 
of  profit  what  was  formerly  a  cause  of 
destruction. 

In  other  countries  the  statistics  show 
a  general  increase  in  the  demand  for 
forest  products,  indicating  an  increased 
demand  upon  the  few  countries  that 
have  a  surplus  of  products  of  the  forest 
to  distribute  among  their  necessitous 
brother-nations.  In  Germany  forestry 
has  attained  it  is  said,  its  highest  perfec- 
tion. The  United  States  has  been  in- 
debted to  Germany  for  a  succession  of 


very  able  men  whose  trained  minds  have 
grappled  with  the  problems  of  silvi- 
culture, as  they  have  presented  them- 
selves in  the  New  World.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding that  the  forest  area  of  Ger- 
many is  equal  to  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  country  or  34,400,000 
acres,  and  is  skilfully  'administered,  the 
demand  for  forest  products  has  increased 
so  greatly  that  the  imports  of  these  pro- 
ducts by  Germany  amounted  in  1901  to 
sixty  million  dollars  over  and  above  the 
exports  of  these  products,  a  sum  nearly 
four  times  the  excess  of  Germany's  im- 
ports over  exports  in  1881.  Such  has  been 
the  revolution  wrought  in  20  years  that 
Germany  alone  in  spite  of  the  great 
reserves  of  forest  from  which  to  draw 
supplies  for  its  own  internal  wants,  drew 
in  1901  upon  the  world's  general  surplus 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  surplus  ex- 
ports of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
together  were  only  four  million  dollars 
more  than  the  value  of  the  drawings 
from  the  common  surplus  stock  Ger- 
many was  compelled  to  make  in  order 
to  satisfy  her  wants. 

The  United  Kingdom  requires  the 
largest  share  of  the  exportable  surplus 
of  the  wood-supplying  countries.  Its 
demands  have  gone  on  increasing  at  a 
great  rate.  In  1901  it  required  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  million  dollars  worth 
of  wood  products  for  internal  consump- 
tion.   That  IS  just  $3.15  per  head  of  M'^e 

1891  the  requirements  of  the  people  in 
this  hne  reached  $.Z5  per  head,  and  in 
1881,  their  demands  upon  the  forest  re- 
serves of  the  world  were  equal  to  $"3 
per  head.    The  population  had  increlsed 

ts  '^"^"^ 

Its  products  mcreased  60  per  cent,  within 
a  single  decade. 

If  the  reports  of  forestry  experts  are 
t  is";"'  f '""^^''^  -"d^tion, 
til  s  '".  v'''""^^  United  States 
still  stand  high  among  wood-exporting 
countries,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  as  to  this  continent,  that  coutry 
must  cease  to  be  counted  on  to  supply 
any  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
world's   demands  for  wood,  outside  of 
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supplying  its  own  wants.  That  these  ^re- 
ports are  based  upon  solid  data  appears 
to  be  an  incontestable  fact,  since  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  notwithstanding 
the  consolidation  of  interests  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
consequent  grasping  of  its  own  markets, 
border  and  other,  the  United  States  has- 
been  forced  by  its  forestal  circumstances 
to  rely  more  an  l  more  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  Canadian  forests,  the  imports 
from  Canada  having  increased  45  per 
cent,  since  1881. 

The  other  wood-exporting  countries 
show  the  increasing  strain  there  is  upon 
their  resources.  Thus  Austria-Hungary 
exported  $25,300,000  worth  of  woods  in 
1881,  and  twenty  years  later  (1901),  the 
export  was  forty  million  dollars,  an  in- 
crease of  58  per  cent.  Norway's  increase 
was  from  $10,207,000,  in  1881,  to  $19,- 
000,000,  in  1901,  an  augmentatian  of  86 
per  cent.  Sweden's  increase  in  the  same 
period  was  from  $26,650,000  to  $40,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent. 

Of  Russia,  whose  increased  export  in 
twenty  years  is  equal  to  26  per  cent.,  it 
is  said  that  her  gradual  deforesta- 
tion is  attrac'ing  increased  attention 
throughout  the  Empire,  and  t'le  Forestry 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Domains,  are  discussing  means  for  re- 
gulating the  consumption  of  timber  and 
for  propagation.  It  is  of  course  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  accuracy  in  statements  of 
area  in  such  a  country  as  Russia.  But 
in  1892  an  official  report  gave  the  area 
of  forest  in  Russia  at  498,200,000  acres, 
and  in  1901  an  official  report  gave  the 
forest  area  as  464,548,000.  This  is  a  re- 
duction of  over  7  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
and  is  sufficient  to  give  cause  for  the  in- 
creased attention  mentioned. 

There  are  some  countries  which  twenty 
years  ago  did  not  appear  among  the 
wood-exporting  countries,  but  which 
since  1881  have  reversed  their  positions. 
Among  these  the  most  hopeful  is  British 
India.  A  score  of  years  ago  the  net  im- 
port of  woods  into  India  had  a  value  of 
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nearly  $4,000,000.  In  1901  the  tables 
were  turned  and  the  net  export  was 
nearly  three  and  one-haH  million  dol- 
lars. 

It  is  in  India  more  than  in  any  other 
country  that  the  benefits  of  scientific 
forestry  have  been  most  marked. 

France,  as  we  have  seen,  has  reduced 
her  net  imports  very  considerably  dur- 
ing twenty  years  and  especially  during 
the  last  half  of  the  twenty.  Her  system 
of  conservation  of  forests  has  produced 
good  results.  Still  she  is  compelled  to 
import  largely  of  forest  products.  Ger- 
many, notwithstanding  the  scientific 
efforts  of  her  forestry  experts  to  pre- 
serve the  forests  of  the  country,  goes 
on  importing  woods  at  an  increasing 
rate.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
being  an  importing  country,  has,  with- 
in twenty  years  become  an  exporter  and 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  an  intelligent  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  forest  areas 
of  a  country.  Tn  1877,  the  demarcated 
forest  area  of  India  was  only  17,- 
705  square  miles.  By  1878  the 
area  was  raised  by  operations  m 
the  centfal  provinces  to  40,425  square 
miles.  In  1501  the  area  thus  set  apart 
rose  to  150,156  square  miles.  As 
these  figures  show,  the  reservation  of 
forest  tracts  has  been  prosecuted  with 
great  energy,  thus  accounting  for  the 
remarkable  change  from  a  wood-import- 
ing to  a  wood-exporting  country,  which 
India  has  experienced. 

With  the  exception  ,of  Roumania, 
where  a  comparatively  small  surplus 
import  in  1881  has  been  changed  to  a  small 
surplus  export  of  wood,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  country  which  from  being 
a  wood-importing  country  has  become, 
within  the  last  twenty  years  a  country 
with  an  exportable  surplus  of  forest 
products.  In  the  case  of  India,  it  is  not 
an  exceptional  circumstance  produced 
for  a  single  year  through  some  curious 
or  unusual  freak  of  trade;  it  has  been 
the  trend  of  the  trade  since  1890,  when 
for  the  first  time  the  exports  in  this  line 
.  exceeded  the  imports,  continuing  to  do 
so  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  (1892). 


This  rapid  review  emphasizes  three 
points;  ist,  the  great  and  increasing 
drain  there  is  upon  the  forest  reserves 
of  every  country;  2nd,  the  likelihood 
that  some  of  the  exporting  countries 
will  be  compelled  to  withdraw  their 
quota  to  the  general  stock  available  for 
distribution,  either  because  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  their  reserves  or  because  of 
the  increasing  internal  demand  upon 
them,  or  because  of  a  union  of  both 
experiences;  31'd,  that  scientific  forestry 
is  worth  adopting  and  applying  with 
vigor  because  of  the  good  results  that 
have  followed  its  adoption  in  such 
countries   as   France  and  India. 

In  the  United  States  a  long  step  in  ad- 
vance has  been  taken  in  connection 
with  reafforestation  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  existing  forests.  The  1901  Year 
Book  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  gives  a  list  of  thirteen 
States  which  have  offices  for  forest 
work,  and  of  twenty-one  forestry  asso- 
ciations, whose  object  is  to  arouse  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  importance  n[  the  sub- 
ject. 

Besides  these  there  were  three 
schools  of  forestry  and  forty-eight  insti- 
tutions offering  instruction  in  forestry. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of 
"waking  up,"  1  find  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  for 
Agriculture,  the  fact  enlarged  on  that 
the  demands  from  private  sources  for 
plans  were  far  more  numerous  than  the 
resources  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 
could  meet.  "The  total  requests  for 
working  plans  amounted  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1901  to  51,200,000  acres, 
of  which  about  two  and  a  lialf  million 
acres  were  for  private  lands."  "Public 
interest  in  forest  matters  is  just  now 
not  only  keener  and  wider  than  at  any 
time  heretofore,  but  it  is  growing  with 
a  rapidity  altogether  without  precedent." 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  forthcoming 
report  for  the  year  1902  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  continuation  of  this  most 
favorable  condition  of  affairs. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
Biltmore  Forest,  the  success  of  which 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in 
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the  true  methods  of  managing  forests. 
The  experiments  of  Cornell  University 
are  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Fernow, 
and  that  is  equal  to  saying  that  they  are 
in  the  best  of  hands,  for  there  is  no 
clearer-headed  exponent  of  scientific  for- 
estry. Just  a  sentence  or  two  from  him 
to  show  what  forest  management  means. 
"Forest  management  implies  that  the 
forest  is  to  be  continued  as  such;  just 
as  agriculture  has  in  view  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  soil  for  food  crops,  so 
forestry  has  in  view  the  continued  use 
of  the  soil  for  wood  crops.  Forestry 
is  the  business  and  art  of  producing 
wood  crops  and  deriving  a  revenue  there- 
from; it  implies,  therefore,  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  mature  crop  in  order  to.  make 
room  for  a  new  young  crop.  The  for- 
ester, therefore,  is,  in  part,  a  lumber- 
man, the  diflference  being  mainly  in  that 
the  lumberman  merely  cuts  the  virgin 
natural  forest  without  any  reference  as 
to  what  becomes  of  what  he  leaves  ;  he 
works  for  his  present  pocket  interest 
without  conscious  regard  to  the  future. 
The  forester  cuts  it  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing a  second,  third  and  continuous  crop; 
he  works  for  the -present  and  the  future; 
he  must  be  willing  to  forego  some  of 
the  present  profits  which  the  lumber- 
man does  not  take  into  consideration. 
The  lumberman  compares  to  the  berry- 
picker  in  the  wild  woods;  the  forester 
to  the  market  gardener,  applying  skill 
to  the  production  of  his  crop." 

Recently,  Mr.  Harriman  has  set  to 
'Aork  system.atically  to  develop  a  large 
estate  he  owns  in  New  York  State, 
about  20,000  acres,  of  which  15.000  acres 
are  in  woodland.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing experiment  and  a  few  details  may 
be  of  interest.  During  last  winter  Mr. 
Harriman  applied  to  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  Washington  for  assistance 
in  the  management  of  the  woodland 
part  of  his  estate.  He  wanted  a  work- 
ing plan.  A  professor  of  Yale  Forest 
School  ofifered  to  send,  instead  of  the 
one  or  two  experts  the  Washington 
authorities  could  spare,  nine  experts,  be- 
ing the  whole  class  of  seniors  pursuing 
the  study  of  forestry  in  connection  with 
Yale.    On  this  offer  being  accepted,  the 
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nine  set  to  work.  They  are  making  a  j 
working  plan  comprising,  ist,  a  topo-  f 
graphical  map  of  the  whole  wooded  area;  ^ 
2nd,  a  forest  map,  and  3rd,  the  working 
plan  proper.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
pursuing  original  investigations  which 
will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  par- 
ticular estate  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
but  to  all  persons  having  interest  in 
woodland.  One  of  these  lines  of  inves- 
tigations is  connecte:]  with  the  toler- 
ance and  distribution  of  the  different 
species  of  trees  including  the  preferences 
which  the  difTerent  species  exhibit  as 
to  situation  and  soil,  an  investigation 
which  concerns  the  very  basic  principles 
of  modern  forestry. 

It  is  not  only  in  old  and  highly  civil- 
ized countries,  like  Germany  and 
France,  and  in  newer  countries,  like 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  that  Can- 
ada can  find  shining  examples  to  stimu- 
late her  to  a  vigorous  policy  in  respect 
to  her  forests;  even  countries  like  Japan, 
where  the  native  mind  works  out  its 
own  problems  unaided  by  the  white  man. 
show  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  forests.  In 
Japan  the  forests  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  State  and  private 
owners.  The  former  manages  its  wood 
lands  through  a  forest  service,  and  has 
provided  every  appliance  deemed  need- 
ful for  the  most  up-to-date  management 
by  the  most  progressive  nations  of  the 
world. 

Everything  points  to  the  necessity 
existing  that  Canada  should  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  India,  France.  Germany, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  in  this 
matter  of  forestry.  At  present  our  ex- 
ports of  forest  products  amount  to  $5.60 
a  head  of  the  population,  being  one  o 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  per  head  in 
wood  exports  of  the  world's  wood  coun- 
tries. The  signs  of  the  times  are  that 
the  demands  upon  Canada's  resources 
will  be  greater  in  the  near  future. 

Look  at  the  development  of  the  wood 
pulp  industry  in  Canada. 

I  was  requested  by  the  Federal  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  to  prepare  a 
pamphlet  on  the  pulp  woods  of  Canada 
for  the  International  Exhibition  at  Paris. 
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Two  editions  were    prepared    for  that 
Exhibition,  one  in  French  and  one  in 
English,  10,000  copies  of  each.  These 
went  off  "Hke  hot  cakes."    The  demand 
became  great  and  for  a  year  we  were 
kept  busy  supplying  from  Ottawa  per- 
sons in  every  part  of  the  world.  India, 
China,  and  Japan  wanted  to  know  about 
our  spruce  trees.    The  keen  investiga- 
tors  of  the   United  States  wanted  the 
pamphlet  by  the  hundreds.      The  chief 
paper  in  the  trade  in  London  (England), 
published  the  pamphlet  in  full,  together 
with  many  of    the    half-tone  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  of  the  waterfalls  of 
Canada.    The  chief  paper,  "Charta,"  of 
Italy,    reproduced    many    of    the  half- 
tone illustrations.    So  also  did  'Taper," 
of  New  York,  and  several  other  of  the 
class    journals    of    different  countries. 
Another  edition  of    the    pamphlet  was 
provided  for  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  A 
fourth    was     distributed     through  the 
medium   of   the   Pan-American  Exhibi- 
tion and  a  fifth  and  sixth  editions  were 
provided    for   the   Wolverhampton  and 
Cork  Exhibitions.    Why    this  unprece- 
dented demand  for  a  GovernmeiU  pro- 
duction?   I  cite  the  fact  simply  to  show 
the  degree  and    extent    to    which  the 
world  is  turning  to  Canada  for  the  ma- 
terial needed  to  supply  the  world's  de- 
mand for  cheap    paper  for  newspaper 
purposes,    in    order  ,  to    accentuate  the 
necessity  for  active  and  energetic  exer- 
tions scientifically  conducted  in  behalf  of 
our  great  forest  estate,  which  ought  to 
supply  present  day  wants  and  should  be 
so  managed  that  future  generations  will 
■  thank  and  not  curse  the  present  gener- 
ation. 

In  our  forest  wealth  we  have,  more 
than  in  any  other  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, a  force  whose  potency  for  good 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  have  in 
the  past  experienced  the  unkindliness  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  whose  tarif¥  arrange- 
ments Canadians  have  had  reason  to  think 
are  as  they  are  because  of  a  desire,  latent 
or  expressed,  to  use  trade  as  a  lever  to 
pry  Canada  into  the  Union  of  Republics 
called  the  United  States.  Being  frre 
men,  Canadians  have  set  themselves 
frmly  against  any  measures  employing 


force.  We  have  waited,  and  time  is 
bringing  its  revenge.  This  is  the  way 
they  are  talking  now  in  the  United 
States:  "Our  supply  of  wood  pulp  is 
being  rapidly  exhausted,  and  we  turn  to 
Canada  for  our  supply.  Her  explored 
forests  contain  supplies  for  years  and 
years  to  come;  her  unexplored  forests, 
an  amount  almost  incalculable.  If  she 
should  place  an  export  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  why  the  whole  newspaper  trade 
of  the  country  will  be  affected."  As  the 
newspapers  govern  the  United  States, 
we  have  the  instrument  in  our  spruce 
resources  to  enable  us  to  govern  the 
governors. 

On  the  other  hand  with  our  forest  re- 
sources, we  can  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Mother  Land  and  thus  contribute  more 
than  we  have  ever  done  to  the  practical 
unity  of  the  Empire.  The  United  King- 
dom imported  in  1900  over  160  million 
dollars  worth  of  forest  products,  and  of 
that  amount  over  138  million  came  from 
the  seven  great  wood-exporting  countries, 
probably  more,  as  part  of  the  export 
given  to  Germany  in  the  British  returns 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Austria- Hun- 
gary- Thus  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  all 
her  wood  imports  comes  from  the  seven 
wood-exporting  countries. 

As  some  of  these  drop  out,  Canada 
and  India  can  fill  their  places  and  thus 
in  time  aid  the  heart  of  the  Empire  to 
become  more  independent  of  outside 
help  in  this  highly  important  line.  The 
forest  resources  of  India  and  Canada 
are  to-day  the  most  valuable  assets  of 
the  Empire  not  only  because  of  their 
present  value,  but  als3  because  of  their 
potentiality  in  the  future.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and 
far-reaching  forestry  policy  that  will  en- 
able Canada  to  do  what  France  has 
done,  viz.,  actual  y  increase  her  forest 
area  so  that  in  the  years  to  come  Can- 
ada will  be  increasingly  able  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  Empire  in  the  wood 
line.  If  we  seek  a  bright  example  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  apphcation  of 
int'jlligence  and  skill  to  the  problems  of 
for:  s  ry,  we  can  find  it  in  the  course 
pursued  by  the  authorities  of  British 
India. 
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George  Johnson,  whose  article  on  The 
Forest  Assets  of  Canada,  will  afford  a 
wide  range  of  information  for  readers 
of  this  magazine,  who  are  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  our  pulp  woods,  is 
chief  statistician  for  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  the  bureau  of  inform- 
ation, which  is  practically  his  own  crea- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  ef^ficent  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 

THE  PULP  MILLS  AT  THE  SAULT.* 

BY    E.    G.    M.    CAPE,    C.E..  MONTREAL. 

Canada,  as  a  pulp-producing  country, 
is  becoming  daily  more  important.  It 
will  continue  to  do  so  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  as  the  forests  of 
Sweden  and  the  United  States  become 
depleted.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south 
of  us  have  in  many  instances  exhausted 
their  supply  of  raw  material,  and  are 
looking  to  us  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Along  the  Canadian  shores  of  the  Great 

*  From  a  paper  read  betore  the  CaraJian  Society  ot 
Civil  Engineer^.    (Sec  Folding  Plate,) 


Lakes  camps  have  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  and  shipping 
spruce  to  the  American  mills.  The  great 
paper  mills  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  in- 
stance, cut  their  supply  of  spruce  on  the 
north  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron.  Canadians  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  which  this 
country  offers  for  the  manufacture  of 
pulp,  and,  as  a  result,  many  mills  have 
been  built  during  the  past  few  years.  At 
Chatham,  N.B.,  Grand  Mere,  Shawini- 
gan.  Sturgeon  Falls,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  at  many  other  points,  new  mills  have 
been  established. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  ground  wood 
mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  about  lOO 
tons.  A  sulphite  mill,  designed  for  a 
daily  output  of  60  tons,  was  finished  a 
year  ago.  A  paper  mill  to  use  their 
products  is  a  natural  sequence,  and,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  "Soo,"  the  writer 
was  informed  that  plans  had  been  pre- 
, pared  for  one  to  be  built  on  the  Ameri- 
can si:!e  of  the  river.  The  pulp  from 
the  Canadian  mills  can  be  taken  across 
to  the  paper  mill  in  tank  barges  at  very 
small  expense.  The  "Soo"  as  a  centre 
for  pulp-industry  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages, the  chief  of  which  are:  That 
the  necessary  raw  material  is  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  that  power  can  be 
developed  at  a  very  low  cost.  The 
country  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  contains  vast  areas  of  spruce 
forests,  from  which  the  wood  is  cut.  The 
rapids  of  St.  Mary's  river  furnish  the 
power. 

In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  mix- 
ture of  ground  pulp  and  chemical  pulp 
is  used.  The  ground  pulp  forms  the 
body  of  the  paper,  and  the  chemical 
pulp  gives  it  the  necessary  fibre.  The 
percentage  of  the  two  kinds  of  pulp  used 
varies  with  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  made. 
For  rough  newspaper,  15  to  25  per  cent, 
sulphite  is  'used,  while  for  Manilla 
paper  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  is  used. 
As  sulphite  costs  about  twice  as  much 
as  ground  wood  pulp,  the  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  to  keep  the  percentage 
of  the  former  as  low  as  possible. 
Ground  wood  pulp  is  made  simply  by 
grinding  barked  spruce  logs  with  great 
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circular  stones,  on  which  they  are 
pressed  by  hydraulic  jacks.  After  a 
small  amount  of  screening,  the  pulp  is 
ready  for  the  wet  machines.  In  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  the  cost 
of  the  chemicals  used  is  considerable. 
The  sulphite  pulp  itself  is  made  by  cook- 
ing spruce  chips  in  calcium  sulphite 
liquor  Ca.SOa  +  H2O.  This  Hquor 
is  made  usually  by  burning  sulphur  and 
passing  the  gas  formed  through  lime 
water.  The  sulphur  used  m  most  Ameri- 
can mills  is  imported  from  Sicily  at  a 
cost  of  $25  to  $30  per  ton. 

In  the  sulphite  mill  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  the  sulphur  dioxide  (SO2)  gas 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  calcium 
sulphite  liquor,  is  obtained  as  a  by-pro- 
duct from  the  pyrrhotite  reduction 
works,  and  thus  a  considerable  savmg 
is  effected.  At  most  roasting  plants 
this  gas  is  allowed  to  pa^s  away  into 
the  atmosphere.  At  one  point,  where 
the  train  passes  near  Sudbury,  the 
vegetation  of  a  whole  hillside  is  burned 
and  withered  as  a  result  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  from  a  smelter.  The  same  thing 
can  be  seen  at  Trail,  B.C.  At  the  "Soo," 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  this  gas 
is  drawn  ofif  from  the  roasters,  and  is 
passed  through  a  dust  separator  and 
cleaning  towers,  where  it  is  purified  and 
washed.  When  the  gas,  which  contains 
5  to  9  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide  mixed 
with  air,  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 
it  is  blown  over  through  a  lead  pipe  to 
the  acid  plant  at  the  sulphite  mill. 

In  this  plant  are  eight  wooden  towers, 
each  5  feet  inside  diameter,  95  feet  high. 
They  are-  filled  with  broken  limestone, 
supported  at  several  points  by  wooden 
grates.  At  the  top  of  each  tower  is  a 
water  pipe  and  sprayer,  arranged  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  over  the  limestone;  at 
the  bottom  is  a  gas  connection  leading 
to  the  pipe  from  the  reduction  works. 
To  make  the  calcium  sulphite  liquor,  the 
gas  is  turned  on  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tower,  and  is  forced  up  through  the 
broken  limestone;  at  the  same  time 
water  is  turned  on  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  flows  down  through  the 
limestone.  Two  reactions  take  place — 
first,  the  sulphur  dioxide  combines  with 
thie  water  to  form   sulphurous  acid. 


SO2  -f  H2O  =  H2SO3 
This  acid  then  reacts  upon  the  carbou- 
ate,  which  is    present  in    the    form  of 
limestone.    The  reaction  is  represented 
by  the  equation 

H2SO3  -h  Ca.COa  =  Ca.SOs  -f  H2O  + 
CO2. 

The  strength  of  the  sulphite  liquid  or 
acid  flowing  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  depends  on  the  percentage  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  gas  and  on  the 
quantity  of  gas  used.  In  order  that  the 
proper  action  may  take  place  in  the 
digesters,  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
dioxide  in  the  liquor  must  be  at  least  4 
per  cent.  If  the  gas  from  the  reduction 
works  contains  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  dioxide,  the  acid  drawn  off  from 
the  bottom  of  a  tower  is  found  to  be 
under  the  required  strength.  In  this 
event,  it  is  pumped  up  to  the  top  of  a 
second  tower  similar  to  the  firU,  where 
it  takes  the  place  of  the  water  supply. 
Its  strength  is  here  increased  until  it 
contains  the  necessary  percentage  of  sul- 
phur dioxide,  i.e.,  4  per  cent.  It  is  then 
pumped  to  storage  tanks,  where  it 
is  kept  until  needed.  There  are 
four  of  these  tanks  holding  30,000  gal- 
lons each. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  wood,  the 
spruce  logs  are  first  sawn  into  two-foot 
lengths,  and  these  pieces  are  taken  by 
means  of  a  water  conveyor  to  the 
barkers.  There  are  eight  of  these  ma- 
chines, with  5-foot  cast  iron  discs.  Each 
disc  has  three  knives  attached  to  it,  by 
which  the  logs  are  barked.  The  logs  are 
then  carried  by  a  chain  conveyor  to  the 
chipping  machine,  where  they  are  cut 
into  chips  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
These  chips  are  crushed  and  screened, 
and  are  ready  to  be  taken  over  to  the 
sulphite  mill.  So  far  the  wood  has  been 
treated  in  what  might  be  called  a  chip- 
preparing  plant  or  wood  room.  This  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  260  feet  from 
the  mill.  The  chips  are  transferred  from 
one  building  to  the  other  by  means  of  a 
16-inch  spiral  screw  conveyor.  On  reach- 
ing the  mill  they  are  carried  by  an  ele- 
vator to  the  top  of  the  building,  and 
dumped  into  a  bin  holding  28,000  cubic 
feet.  This  bin  is  fitted  with  sliding  gates 
above  the  digester  mouths.    By  openin 
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one  of  these  gates  a  digester  can  be 
filled  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  actual  chemical  treatment  by  which 
the  wood  is  turned  into  pulp  is  as  fol- 
lows: 6,460  cubic  feet  of  chips  are  first 
put  into  a  digester,  filling  it  to  within 
ID  feet  of  the  top;   then   30,000  gallons 
of  4  per  cent,  acid  is  pumped  in,  filling 
the  digester  to  within  about  13  feet  of 
the  top.  The  cover  is  screwed  down  and 
dry  steam,  at  80   lbs.'  pressure,    is  ad- 
mitted at  the    bottom    of    the  digester 
through  a  5-inch  pipe.    The  pressure  in 
the  digester  (and  consequently  the  tem- 
perature),  is  gradually  raised,   until  at 
the  end  of  four    or    five   hours    it  has 
risen  to  75  lbs.  per  square  inch.    At  the 
end  of  this  tim.e,  to  prevent  the  digester 
being  filled  with  water  of  condensation, 
a  valve  on  the  top  of  the  digester  is 
opened  and  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide 
with  partially  condensed  steam,  is  taken 
off    and    passed    through    a  separator, 
which  passes  the  condensed  water  to  the 
sewer.  The  gas  is  drawn  off,  cooled,  and 
then    returned    to    the    storage  tanks, 
where  it  is  used  to  strengthen  the  liquor. 
Steam  is  kept  on  the  digester  until  the 
pressure  rises  to  90  lbs.  and  the  temper- 
ature to  300  deg.  F.    This  temperature 
is  maintained  until  the  pulp  is  thoroughly 
cooked,   the   time   required  being  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours.    Towards  the  end 
of  this  time  tests  are  made  at  short  -in- 
tervals to  ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  the  pulp.    When  it  is  cooked  so  that 
the  liquor  in  the  digester   contains  not 
more  than  one-quarter  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur dioxide,  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and 
the  pulp  is  blown  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  digester  through  a  12-inch  pipe  into 
the  blow  pits.      About  17  tons  of  pulp 
are  made  in  each  cook,  so  that  in  the 
two  digesters  about  60  tons  can  be  pro- 
duced daily. 

In  the  blow  pits  the  pulp  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  all  liquor  drained  off.  From 
these  pits  it  is  pumped  up  to  an  agitator, 
broken  up  and  diluted  with  water.  The 
pulp  then  follows  through  a  set  of  six 
coarse  screens,  which  take  out  all  the 
larger  chips,  over  a  riffler  where  all 
sand,  etc.,  are  settled  out,  and  through 
a  set  of  sixteen  fine  screens,  which  re- 
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move  all  remaining  impurities.  The  pulp 
then  passes  to  storage  tanks,  from  which 
it  is  pumped,  as  required,  into  the  wet 
machines,  which  roll  it  out  and  carry  it 
to  the  dryers,  where  the  percentage  of 
moisture  is  reduced  to  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.  The  pulp,  80  to  85  per  cent,  dry, 
is  then  ready  for  shipment  m  the  form 
of  a  sheet  rolled  up. 

The  mill  where  the  above  process  is 
employed  consists  of  three  buildings— 
the  sulphite  mill  proper,  the  chip-prepar- 
ing plant,  and  the  boiler  house.  The 
chip-preparing  plant  is  a  building  200 
feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  situated  at  a 
distance  of  260  feet  from  the  sulphite 
mill.  Here  150  cords  of  wood  can  be 
prepared  daily.  One  saw,  eight  barkers, 
one  chipper,  one  crusher  and  screen  are 
so  connected  by  conveyors  that  this 
amount  of  wood  can  be  passed  in  in  the 
form  of  16-foot  logs,  and  come  out  in 
the  form  of  ^  inch  chips.  A  200-h.p. 
motor  furnishes   the   power  required. 

The  saw-dust,  bark  and  screenings  are 
carried  by  a  float  conveyor  to  the  boiler 
house,  and  there  burnt  on  special  grates, 
furnishing  some  300-h.p.  To  eliminate 
the  danger  of  sparks  from  the  chimney, 
an  ingenious  device  is  used.  A  fan 
draws  off  the  gases  of  combustion,  and 
passes  them  through  a  vertical  pipe, 
whose  bottom  end  dips  2  inches  into  a 
tank  of  water.  Thus  a  water  seal  is 
formed  which  catches  and  extinguishes 
all  sparks.  The  tank  is  connected  to  the 
stack,  and  the  smoke  passes  off  in  the 
usual  "manner.  In  the  boiler  bouse  are 
five  Stirling  water  tube  boilers,  each  of 
250-h.p.  capacity,  and  a  Green's  econo- 
mizer, which  is  used  for  heating  the  feed 
water. 

The  acid  plant,  which  forms  a  wing  of 
the  sulphite  mill,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, so  we  shall  now  pass  on  to  the 
sulphite  mill  proper.  This  is  a  red  sand- 
stone building,  170  feet  long  by  70  feet 
wide  by  120  feet  high  in  front.  The 
front  portion  is  occupied  by  two 
digesters.  These  are  great  vessels,  17 
feet  diameter  by  54  feet  high,  made  of 
steel  boiler  plate  1^4  inch '  thick.  The 
cubical  contents  of  each  digester  is  7.000 
cubic  feet;  the  weiglit  when  x\\\q(]  i?  450 
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tons:    To  carry  this  enormous  load  the 
foundations    were    carefully   made,  and 
were  taken  down  to  the  solid  rock.  Each 
digester  is  carried  by    eight    cast  iron 
columns,  i2-inch  diameter,  1 2-inch  thtck. 
set  on  a  circular  masonry  foundation. 
The  steel  work  of  the  building  does  not 
help  in  any  way  to  support  the  digesters; 
they  are  carried  entirely    from  below. 
To  protect  the  steel  shell  of  the  digesters 
from  corrosion  by  the  acid,  a  special 
lining    is   used.      It   consists   of  three 
layers  of  brick,  each  layer  being  2-,.v 
thick  .  Several  kinds  of  brick  were  tried 
for  this  purpose.    The  one  which  gave 
the  best  satisfaction  was  a  brick  made 
of  crushed  granite.      One  digester  was 
lined  throughout  with  these  bncks,  and 
it  has  been  in  operation  now  for  over 
a  year  without  any  repairs.    In  the  m- 
ing  of  the  other  digester  two  kinds  oi 
bHck  were  used-one  a  hard,  vitrified 
brick,  and  the  other  a  variety  hre 
brick.    After  these  had  been  in  use  a 
short  time,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
place them  by   those   made   o  crushed 
granite.    The  cement  used  in  Immg  the 
digesters  was  made  by  mixing  one  par 
of  Portland  cement  with  two  parts  of 
finely  crushed  granite;  a  solution  of  si  , - 
cate  of  soda  was  used  instead  of  water. 
The  cement  set  very  quickly,  five  minutes 
giving  an  almost  perfect  set.      It  was 
™ixed  in  very  small  amounts  and  ap- 
plied instantly.    The  bond  between  he 
bricks  and  the  shell    and    between  the 
bricks  themselves  was  excellent.    It  wa 
found  in    many   tests    that   the  bricks 
themselves  would  break  rather  than  s  p- 
arate  from  the  cement.    Snrce  that  time 
h  s  cement  has  been  used  by  the  writer 
In  several  cases  where  quick  sett^n.  a^id 
great  strength  and  hardness  wee  tiece_ 
sary     For  instance,  in  repairing  leaks 
n  Uie  bottoms  of  gas  holders,  where 
there  was  a  pressure  of  water  from  with- 
out the  flow,  as  stopped  by  using  bricks 
m  this  cement.    It   costs   about  .so 
per  cent,  more  than  cement  prepared  i.i 
the  crdinary  way. 

Behind  each  digester,  and  connected 
to  it  by  ^  i2-inch  pipe,  is  a  blow  pipe 
45  feet  by  28  feet  by  16  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  each  pit  are  of  masonry  4  feet 
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thick,  lined  with  timber    to  withstand 
the  great  force  of  the  pulp  as  it  is  blown 
from  the  digesters  under  80  lbs.'  steam 
pressure.    The  bottom  is  lined  with  2-.n. 
planks,  set  on  a  solid  foundation  of  con- 
crete    These  planks  have  perforations 
Vi6-inch  in  diameter  in  them,  through 
which  the  liquor  that  is  left  in  the  pulp 
is  drained  off.      From  the  top  ot  each 
blow  pit  a  timber  pipe  10  feet  by  12  leet 
carries  oPf  the  gases  to  the  ^tniosphere^ 
In  the  screening  rooms  are  six  coaise 
screens    and    16    fine    screens  These 
fine  screens  have  been  found  capa  le 
of  pas=ing  only  25  to   30   tons   a  day^ 
■to  cattnlugal  screens  of  a  capac'^;; 
,5  tons   e.ch    are    now    bemg  added. 
Tlere  are  four  wet 

^  rWn  a  drving  machine.  Lhese  are 
T  e  a  the  "Soo"  by  the  Algoma  Iron 
Works.  In  fact,  most  of  t^e 
,n  this  mill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
digesters  and  motors,  was  made  by  the 
company.  . 

There  are  four  wet  machines,  having 
al!pa:ity  of  :5  tons  each  per  24  hou- 
Each  wet  machine  is  made  up  of  a  nk 
6  ft  long,  in  which  revolves  a  hollow 
cylinder "ovcred  with  fine  wire  gauz. 
An    endless    blanket  over^;>«s 

Tt  °t::k  i^  .n.. 
-^°*irortir;atr::rZi:.: 

cream.    Most  ot  t 

fhe  nulD  IS  mixed  iorces  us  wctj 

pair  of  wooden  rolls,  where  about  5° 
'p  "  cent.- of  the  moisture  is  squeezed 
out  and  the    pulp    layer    made  strong 

:lu?to  carry  itself.  It  is  then  separ 
ated  from  the  blanket  and  pass  d  to  the 
drying  machine,  where  it  ^^f  j^ 
passing  in  succession  over  three  cast 
iron  steam-heated  cylinders.  The  dry 
pulp  is  taken  of?  in  rolls  of  250  lbs.  ready 
for  shipment. 

At  the  present  time  the  mill  is  turn- 
ing out  from  20  to  25  tons  of  finished 
product.  This  output  will  doubtless  be 
brcrelv  increased  in  the  near  future.  The 

screens  have  not  been  able  to  properly 
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handle  more  than  this  amount,  and  some 
trouble  has  been  experienced  in  manu- 
facturing the  acid  from  the  by-product 
gas  given  off  at  the  pyrrhotite  reduction 
works.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  mak- 
ing sulphur  dioxide  by  burning  sulphur 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  a  gas  run- 
ning lo  per  cent,  sulphur  dioxide.  In 
the  reduction  works  at  the  "Soo,"  it  is 
very  difficult  to  approach  this  figure,  as 
the  pyrrhotite  must  be  dead  roasted.  In 
order  that  it  can  be  used  in  making 
nickel  steel,  the  product  of  the  roasters 
must  contain  less  than  i  per  cent,  of 
sulphur.  To  bring  the  percentage  as  low 
as  this  a  heavy  air  blast  must  be  used 
in  the  roasters,  and  hence  the  gases 
given  off  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
air.  So  far,  they  have  succeeded  in 
producing  gas  running  about  5  to  6  per 
cent,  sulphur  dioxide.  By  changing  the 
arrangement  of  the  acid  towers,  i.e.,  put- 
tnig  two  towers  in  series  and  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  gas  through 
the  towers,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  make  an  acid  of  the  necessary 
strength,  i.e.,  one  containing  4  per  cent, 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  screening  capacity 
of  the  mill  is  being  increased  by  in- 
stalling two  centrifugal  screens  of  a  daily 
capacity  of  15  tons  each.  There  is,  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  mill  will  soon 
be  turning  out  about  50  tons  o^  sulphite 
pulp  daily.  At  present  the  mill  is  turn- 
ing out  unbleached  pulp.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  Canadian 
Electro-Chemical  Company  to  supply 
the  bleach  liquor,  and  bleach  tanks  have 
been  erected  in  the  basement  of  the  sul- 
phite mill. 

Before  finishing  with  the  sulphite  pulp 
industry,  as  it  exists  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  some 
figures  on  the  cost  of  production.  To 
make  one  ton  of  pulp  the  raw  material 
required  is  2.2  cords  of  wood,  500  lbs. 
of  sulphur  dioxide  gas,  and  450  lbs.  of 
limestone.  Delivered  at  the  mill,  these 
materials  cost  as  follows:  Wood,  $5  p<;r 

rd;  gas,  $15  per  ton;  limestone,  $1.75 
per  ton — that  is,  the  rsw  material  used 
in  making  one  ton  of  pulp  costs  about 
$15.  The  cost  of  coal,  labor  and  power 
is  about  $10  per  ton  of  pulp  produced, 


so  that  the  total  cost  per  ton  is  very 
nearly  $25.  As  the  present  market  price 
is  $30  per  ton,  f.o.b.  cars,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  the  profit  per  ton  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5.  If  the  ultimate  capacity 
of  the  mill  be  50  tons  per  day,  or  15.000 
tons  per  year,  the  annual  income  would 
be  about  $75,ooo,  which,  after  paying  for 
repairs,  insurance,  depreciation,  etc., 
should  leave  enough  to  pay  a  fair  divi- 
dend on  the  capital  invented.  It  is  onlv 
fair  to  remember  that  the  existence  of 
the  sulphite  mill  adds  largely  to  the 
profits  from  the  reduction  works.  •  Tf  it 
were  not  for  the  sulphite  mill,  the  gas 
from  the  roasters  would  be  thrown 
away.  As  12^  tons  of  gas  (at  $15  per 
ton)  are  required  to  produce  50  tons  of 
sulphite  pulp  per  day,  we  can  see  that 
the  sulphite  mill  should  add  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $185  per  day  to  the  ^r^fi^s 
of  the  reduction  works. 

QUEBEC  PULPWOOD  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  Pulpwood  Association  was 
held  at  Sherbrooke  on  the  i6th  April, 
H.  M.  Price,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  reported  on  the  work 
of  the  association  since  its  formation  in 
April,  1902,  and  his  statement  showed 
the  finances  to  be  satisfactory.  One 
business  difficulty  of  members  during 
the  year  was  the  shortage  in  supply  of 
railway  cars,  but  this  is  improving.  The 
price  of  pulpwood  has  tended  somewhat 
lower  during  the  past  year,  and  produc- 
tion is  being  reduced  about  a  third  this 
year. 

The  delegates  of  the  association,  who 
on  the  7th  November  last  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  the 
Premier  and  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  of  Quebec,  to  ask  him  to  re- 
establish the  old  price  on  stumpage  on 
pulpwood  presented  their  report. 

The  resolution  that  was  presented  to 
the  Government,  and  which  embodied 
the  views  of  the  association,  as  regards 
the  stumpage  dues,  read  as  follows: 

"That  a  delegation,  composed  of  a1! 
the  directors  of  the  association,  wait  up- 
on the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands, 
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the  Honorable  S.  N.  Parent,  at  Quebec, 
on  Friday,  the  7th  November,  1902,  at 
4.30  p.m.,  with  a  view  of  having  the 
stumpage  dues  on  pulpwood  replaced  at 
$1.90  per  cord  on  pulpwood  manufac- 
tured into  pulp  in  Canada  and  to 
take  up  any  other  question  relatmg  to 
the  regulation  of  sale  and  manufacture 
of  pulpwood  in  the  province." 

Hon.  Mr.  Parenv  objected  to  replacing 
the  stumpage  dues  on  pulpwood  at  $1.90 
per  cord,  stating  that  it  was  agamst  the 
interests  of  the  province  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

I  While  the  $1.90  duty  was  m  force 
cutting  of  pulpwood  on  Crown  lands 
was  reduced.  ^  . 

2.  Such  duty  was  against  settlers  m- 
terests,  as  they  were  bound  to  pay  a 
duty  of  $1.90,  when  selling  pulpwood  for 
exportation,  whilst  the  owners  of  seign- 
iory and  patented  lots  were  not  affected 
by  said  duty  and  could  sell  their  pulp- 
wood at  a  great  profit  when  the  settlers 

could  not. 

3  The  reducing  of  cut  on  Crown 
lands  were  against  labor  interests,  as 
there  were  less  men  employed  in  the  win- 
ter shanties  for  cutting  and  carting  and 
in  the  spring  for  floating  pulpwood. 

4.  It  was  against  the  interests  of  the 
province  in  the  sale  of  limits  by  keeping 
ofi  competition  from  foreigners. 

5.  Because  the  $1.90  duty  would  not 
force  Americans  to  establish  manufac- 
tures in  this  province,  as  they  could  get 
all  they  wanted  in  pulpwood  outside  the 
province,  viz.,  from  New  Brunswick, 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  Ontario. 

6.  That  the  stumpage  dues  on  pulp- 
wood for  exportation  are  65  cents  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  $1.08  per  1,000  feet  B.M.,  that 
is  at  a  higher  price  than  tor  our  mer- 
chantable spruce,  which  is  65  cents  per 
1,000  feet  B.M. 

7.  That  the  ten  years  term  was  in  ex- 
istence since  1888  for  all  timber,  when 
it  was  enacted  at  the  request  of  bank- 
ing and  lumber  interests  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  the  trade,  and  that  in  1898 
the  policy  was  not  yet  fixed  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  The  members  of  the  Pulpwood  Asso- 
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ciation  regretted  that  they  could  not) 
view  the  matter  from  Mr.  Parent's' 
standpoint,  contending: 

1.  That  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the 
cutting  of  pulpwood  on  Crown  lands 
was  reduced,  unless  the  pulpwood  was 
manufactured  into  pulp  in  the  province. 

2.  That,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
settlers  had  letters  patent  and  were 
consequently  on  a  par  with  the  owners 
of  private  lands,  they  would  be  materi- 
ally benefited  by  forcing  the  mills  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  province,  and 
that  a  desirable  arrangement  could  be 
made  with  those  who  had  not  yet  ob- 
tained their  letters  patent,  so  that  no 
hardship  should  be  inflicied  on  the 
settler. 

3.  That  the  cost  of  stumpage  on  pri-  _ 
vate  lands  was  very  much  in  excess  of 
that  charged  by  the  Government,  viz., 
65  cents  per  cord,  as  stumpage  on  private 
lands  is  worth  at  least  $1.50  per  cord. 

4.  That  the  interests  of  labor  were  that 
pulp  and  paper  mills  should  be  estab- 
lished on  this  side  of  the  line. 

5.  That  the  Americans  would  come 
into  this  province  and  buy  the  limits 
with  a  view  of  putting  up  pulp  and  paper 
mills  here  instead  of  exporting  the  wood 
unmanufactured. 

6.  That  the  province  of  Quebec  was 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply  for 
the  American  market  of  pulpwood,  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  without  it. 

The  members  of  the  association  de-^ 
sired  also  that,  if  it  was  impossible  to 
replace  the  duty  of  $1.90  for  pulpwood 
cut  on  limits  now  under  Hcense,  it  should 
affect  all  future  sales  of  limits  until  1910, 
when  the  present  arrangement  would 
terminate. 

H.  M.  Price,  of  Quebec,  was  re-elected 
president,  and  E.  W.  Tobin,  M.P.,  of 
Brompton  Falls,  vice-president,  and  E.  C. 
Gatien,  Sherbrooke,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  other  directors  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  F.  N.  McCrea,  Sherbrooke; 
O.  C.  Morissette,  Lake  Meg-^ntic;  G. 
H.  St.  Pierre,  Coaticook;  O.  Brouillard, 
Carmel  Hill;  G.  C.  Poulin,  St.  Johns; 
G.  T.  Smith,  Quebec;  B.  C.  Howard, 
Sherbrooke;  G.  P.  Nadeau,  Stanfold. 
and  John  Champoux,  Disraeli. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  towards  the  end  of  May 
next. 

ANGLO-CANADIAN  PULP  TRADE. 

Wm.  P.  Ryrie,  of  the  Ryne  Paper 
Co  ,  Toronto,  and  agent  in  Canada  for 
Becker  &  Co.,  pulp  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, has  returned  from  a  busmess  trip 
to  the  Old  Country.  Mr.  Ryrie  has 
favored  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
with  a  few  observations  on  trade  matters 
which  will  interest  Canadian  readers.  Mr. 
Ryrie  said  to  our  representative. 

"About  ten  years  ago,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Norway,  with  a 
view  to  investigating  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  wood  pulp  industry,  which 
was,  eve.i  at  that  tim?,  assuming  large  pro- 
portions, and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  should  be  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  development  of  a 
similar  character,  as  far  as  Canada  was 
concerned.  I  well  remember  expressing 
the  oi  inicn  that  within  ten  years,  we  in 
this  country  ought  surely  to  wield  an 
influence  in  pulpdom,  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  me,  and,  I  am  sure,  to  all 
Canadians,  to  learn  that  within  a  de- 
cade, which  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is 
but  a  moment,  we  now  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  supplying  of  ma- 
terial to  the  British  paper  makers. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  trade,  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  buyers  in 
the  :\Iotherland  were  actuated  by  the 
feehng  that  on'  the  ground  of  sentiment 
a  preference  should  be  given  to  Canada, 
as  against  foreign  countries,  but  whether 
this  were  so  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  product  finds  great  favor  with  the 
trade  there,  and  it  may  surprise  many  to 
learn  that  whereas  until  five  short  years 
ago,  we  furnished  approximately  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  British  requirements 
of  mechanical  or  ground  wood  pulp,  in 
the  present  year,  I  can  state  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge  of  events,  we 
will  figure  to  the  extent  of  at  least  25 
per  rent,  of  the  total  imports  in  this  par- 
ticulai  line;  a  noble  record,  and  one 
which  has  not  been  achievcl  wil^iout  a 
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vast  amount  of  hard  work  and  a  careful 
study  of  existing  conditions  in  the  Old 
Country. 

I  feel  that  more  than  a  passing  word 
of  praise  and  commendation  should  be 
given  to  S.  Charles  Phillips,  publisher 
of  the  ''Paper  Maker"  and  other  British 
trade  journals,  for  the  prominence  he 
has  given  to  Canada  as  the  future  field 
for  the  supply  of  wood  pulp  for  the 
British  market,  he  having  101  many 
years  persistently  and  consistently  ad- 
vocated closer  relations  between  the 
Canadian  pulp  makers  and  the  buyers  in 
his  own  country. 

Even  five  years  ago,  the  idea  of  our 
being  any  considerable  factor  in  the 
situation  was  not  seriously  entertained 
by  many  of  the  best  informed  people  in 
Europe,  and  within  a  shorter  period, 
our  country  was  visited  by  a  Scandina- 
vian commission,  whose  official  report 
stated,  in  effect,  that  nothing  need  be 
feared  from  Canadian  competition, 
though  these  same  people  must  now  feel 
that  their  conclusions  have  nor  been 
fully  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
we  have  goi  the  Scandinavians  beaten 
in  the  race,  as  there  are  still  many  points 
upon  which  we  should  improve,  if  we 
hops  for  precedence,  and  chief  among 
these  is  the  question  of  moisture.  As 
a  general  proposition,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  paper  makers  will  not  ac- 
cept of  the  mechanical  pulp  in  the  dry 
state,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  prevailing  requirements. 
Most  of  the  Canadian  pulp  makers  aim 
at  shipping  their  product  at  50  per  cent, 
dry  contents,  and,  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  I  knov/  of  continuous  shipments 
for  weeks  together  at  about  an  average 
of  55  per  cent.,  dry,  but  the  difficulty  is 
that  parcels  sometimes  go  forward  at  52 
per  cent,  dry,  and,  at  other  times,  as 
high  as  57  per  cent.  dry.  and  it  is  to  this 
irregularity  that  the  paper  maker  so 
strongly  objects.  He  says  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  have  absolute  uniformity, 
even  if  it  should  be  only  50  per  cent,  dry, 
and  his  request  is  certainly  most  reason- 
aLl'j,  inasmuch  cs  in  "furnishing"  his 
stock,  a  variation  of  3  or  5  per  cent,  in 
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the  dry  contents  has  a  perceptible  effect 
on  his  hnished  paper. 

A  further  point  worthy  of  consider- 
ation is  that  in  order  to  do  away  with 
another  source  of  heart-burningb,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  throw  in  a  small 
surplus  of  pulp  in  each  bale  (say  i  per 
cent,  or  more),  which,  though  it  does 
cost  a  trifle  at  the  point  of  manufacture, 
will  do  away  with  all  claims  for  shortage 
in  weight  which  may  arise  from  waste 
in  transit.  This  course  is  pursued  by  a 
large  number  of  tne  bcanainavian  mills, 
and  when  done  in  conjunction  with  a 
uniformity  of  dry  contents,  it  abolishes 
tne  continuance  of  annoying  claims. 

Just  a  word  about  tne  estimate  in 
wnich  our  Canacian  pulp  is  held  by  the 
Britishers.  I  discussed  the  situation  with 
most  of  tne  large  users,  and  found  that 
while  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  dis- 
linctiy  favorable,  ^argely  owing  to  the 
length  and  strength  of  fibre,  there  were 
some  who  complained  that  the  sheet  of 
paper  produced  from  our  pulp  was  not 
as  firm  and  well  formed  as  is  made  from 
the  Scandinavian  pulp,  being  of  a  more 
"fluffy"  character.  However,  if  this 
should  become  a  positive  objection,  it 
can  be  remedied  in  the  process  of  grind- 
ing and  preparing  the  pulp.  One  maker 
stated  to  me  that  he  got  excellent  re- 
sults by  carefully  blending  Canadian 
and  Scandinavian  ground  wood  and  sul- 
phite, but,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  cut  out  even 
the  percentage  of  foreign  stock  now 
used." 

^  ^  'it 

Ts  THE  PAPER  AND  PULP  INDUSTRY  OVER- 
DEVELOPED. 

Replying  to  a  recent  enquiry  from  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  as  to  the  re- 
port that  the  International  Paper  Co.,  of 
New  York  would  erect  pulp  and  paper 
mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Three  Rivers, 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  presicent  of  that  cor- 
poration, wrote  that  while  his  company 
were  not  prepared  to  intimate  what  its 
plans  were  at  the  present  time,  he 
would  observe  that  he  regarded  the 
papei  and  pulp  industry  as  being  gen- 
erally over-developed. 


On  being  asked  whether  his  remarks 
applied  to  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
Mr.  Chisholm  replied  in  the  letter  follow- 
ing. As  Mr.  Chisholm  is  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  is  now  the  head  of  a  corpora- 
tion owning  twenty-nine  mills  in  the 
States,  his  knowledge  of  the  industry 
must  be  exceptionally  extensive  and  his 
opinion  therefore  will  be  seriously 
weighed  by  those  interested  in  the  bus- 
iness in  this  country.  In  this  connection 
the  reader  will  note  an  extract,  in  an- 
other part  of  this  issue,  from  a  letter 
on  the  Scandinavian  pulp  trade  in  which 
that  of  Canada  comes  most  in  competi- 
tion upon  the   British  market: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  29th 
ult.  came  duly  to  hand  and  in  answer 
to  your  enquiry  as  to  whether  I  referred 
to  the  paper  industry  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  as  being  over-developed,,  I. 
would  say  that  I  had  in  mind  more 
especially  Canada,  which  was  under  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  als©  true  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  not  only  the  Scandinavian 
competition  in  pulp  and  paper,  which  is 
very  formidable,  but  England  itself,  on 
which  country  we  are  relying  for  an 
export  market  to  such  an  extent,  is  by 
no  means  out  of  the  race  in  the  matter 
of  production.  Her  paper  manufacturers 
can  get  wood  at  very  low  figures  in 
Norway  and  can  convert  it  there  into 
pulp,  very  near  the  seaboard,  where  they 
have  excellent  water  powers  and  most 
competent  mechanical  engineers;  they  can 
then  take  it  by  ship  at  an  extremely 
low  rate  of  freight  directly  to  some  of 
their  mills  on  the  navigable  rivers  of 
England  and  thus  avoid  all  inland  freight 
rates  This  gives  England  her  pulp  at 
figures  which  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  lowest  cost  of  production  in 
Car:aca  or  the  United  States. 

It  must  ?lso  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  English  mills  are  equipped  with 
American  machines  or  those  built  on 
American  models  and  I  have  se<?n  it  seated 
that  the  fastest  machine  in  the  world  is  to- 
day running  in  England.  The  great  bulk 
of  paper  used  in  England  to-day  is  made 
there  and  only  gradually  can  Canada 
or  th-'s  countrv  expect  to  extend  its 
trade  there.     The  United  States  to-day 
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is  making  more  paper  than  it  requires 
and  Canada  is  likewise.  Therefore,  the 
development  of  the  industry  must  be  very 
gradual  or  it  will  bring  disaster  to  the 
vast  capital  already  invested  in  it.  Ef- 
forts of  promoters  to  induce  capital  to 
locate  mills  in  Canada  regardless  of  the 
demands  for  the  product  or  the  com- 
petition existing  and  in  ignorance  of 
other  controlling  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry, cannot  but  unfavorably  affect 
Cjinada's  industrial  prospects. 
Yours  truly, 

Hugh   J.  Chisholm, 

SCANDINAVIAN  PULP  TRADE. 

The  Christiania  correspondent  of  the 
Paper  TraJe  Review  of  London,  writes: 

"The  amount  of  business  done  during 
the  last  few  months  has  been  very  small. 
Those  buyers  who  have  not  contracted 
with  speculators  at  low  prices  keep  back 
from  buying,  evidently  believing  that  sell- 
ers will  be  obliged  to  come  down  in 
prices  a  little  later  on.  Meanwhile  the 
stocks  of  importers  are  gradually  dwin- 
dling down  to  quantities  of  very  little 
importance,  and  it  may  become  a  ques- 
tion which  of  the  two  parties,  buyers  or 
sel'ers,  will  have  to  give  in  first. 

"Over  here  the  talk  about  restricting 
the  production  of  pulp  is  up  again.  The 
res'riction  of  output  brought  into  force 
by  the  sawmill  owners  of  Norway,  Swe- 
c'en  ?nd  F:nla"':d.  and  carried  through 
to  th^  ultimate  benefit  of  exporters,  is 
given  as  an  example  as  to  the  practic- 
ability of  the  scheme,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  tha%  just  as  well  as  sawmills, 
the  pulp  mills  ought  to  be  able  to  carry 
thrciigh  such  a  restriction.  The  pulp  ex- 
porters, both  here  and  in  Sweden,  are 
better  organized  than  the  timber  ex- 
porters in  the  two  countries,  and  Scan- 
dinavian pulp  is  more  of  a  necessity  to 
the  pap?r  makers  abroad  than  timber. 
The  on?  thing  which  may  be  disastrous 
to  the  scheme  is  that  perhaps  many  of 
the  mills  may  have  no  slender  means 
that  this  will  prevent  any  stoppage  of 
work.  This,  however,  sMll  remains  to 
be  seen. 

'The  No-w?giin  Pu'p  ManufacHirers' 


Asscciaticn  is  about  to  call  a  meeting  of 
its  members.  Perhaps  some  decision 
about  future  action  will  be  arrived  at. 
The  prices  offered  from  abroad  are  still 
about  Kr.  30  f.  o.  b.  and  con- 
tracts with  French  buyers  are  rum- 
ored even  at  ^  the  price  of  Kr. 
28.50  f.  o  b.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  these  sales  have  no  foundation  in 
purchases  on  this  side. 

"On  account  of  the  mild  weather  pre- 
valent the  water  scarcity  is  less  than 
before.  The  mills  in  the  Drammen  dis- 
trict are  some  of  them  working  with 
increased  production,  and  in  the  Skien 
district  the  greater  part  of  the  mills 
have  started  working,  increasing  their 
production  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  normal.  So  far  advanced  into 
spring,  and  with  the  recent  large  snow- 
fall over  the  greater  part  of  southern 
Norway,  the  masses  of  snow  in  the  high- 
lanc's  will  soon  melt  and  take  with  them- 
seW'iS  everything  down  to  the  bare 
ground.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  factories  will  have  water  for 
normal  production,  all  of  them,  with 
in  end  of  April. 

"The  dividends  declared  by  the  paper 
and  pulp  mills  for  the  last  year  show 
very  unequal  results  of  the  year's  trad- 
ing. The  Drammenselvens  Papirfabrik- 
ker  declare  8  per  cent,  dividend,  while 
the  Purkerud  Paper  Company  can  glad- 
den its.  shareholders  with  12^  per  cent. 
01  the  capital.  A  dividend  of  another 
kind  is  declared  by  the  bankruptcy  estate 
of  the  late  firm,  Chr.  Christophersen. 
The  unsecured  creditors  of  this  estate 
will,  during  the  summer,  obtain  7  per 
cent  ,  which  is,  however,  not  final." 

CANADA  PAPER  CC  S  NEW  MILL 

The  new  St.  Francis  mill,  just  on  the 
point  of  being  started  up  by  the  Canada 
Paper  Compariy,  at  Windsor  Mills,  Que., 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  mill  in  Canada. 
Both  the  lay-out  and  construction  of 
the  mill  were  under  the  direction  of 
George  F.  Hardy,  C.E.,  of  New  York, 
the  whole  work  being  carefully  super- 
vised by  General-Manager  Campbell. 

The  grinder  room,  which  is  directly 
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over  the  flumes,  is  50  ft.  by  158  ft.  and 
will  contain  ten  3-pocket  grinders  built 
ay  the  Jenckes  Company,  of  Sherbrooke. 
The  flumes  contan  fifteen  62-in.  wheels 
^nd  one  68-i-n.  yielding  over  5,ooo-h. p.  The 
jeater  building  is  one  magnificent  room 
[00  ft.  by  136  ft.,  built  entirely  of  steel 
md  concrete.  This  room,  beside  the 
Dcaters,  will  also  contain  the  screens 
md  separators,  while  the  basement, 
which  is  high  and  well  lighted,  contains 
torage  tanks  and  pumps.  The  machine 
room  is  49  ft.  by  262  ft.,  also  of  steel 
and  concrete  construction  with  brick 
walls.  It  is  equipped  with  a  156-in. 
Pusey  &  Jones'  high-speed  Fourdrinier 
which,  while  not  quite  the  widest,  is 
probably  the  heaviest  machine  yet  turned 
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running  largely  on  wrappings,  and  the 
latter  on  book  and  specialties. 

F.  J.  Campbell,  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  stated  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  paper  machine, 
practically  all  of  the  machinery  has  been 
built  in  Canada,  the  orders  going 
largely  to  the  Wm.  Hamilton  Co.,  the 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Waterous  Engine 
Works  and  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.  Mr. 
Campbell  hopes  to  have  the  mill  running 
in  August. 

EXPORT  DUTY  OR  PROHIBITION. 

A  correspondent  from  Nova  Scotia 
writes:  "I  trust  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine   will   meet   with  success,  and 


Canada  Paper  Co.'s  New  "St.  Francis"  Mill. 


out  by  that  firm.  From  the  machine 
room  one  enters  the  finishing  room, 
which  is  40  ft.  wide  and  196  ft.  long. 
Every  part  of  the  building,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  grinder  room,  has  a  high 
and  well  lighted  basement.  The  machine 
and  grinder  rooms  are  equipped  with 
large  travelling  cranes,  while  the  finish- 
ing room  and  beater  room  are  fitted 
with  Otis  -elevators. 

Newspaper  will  be  made  exclusively  in 
this  mill,  the  other  departments  of  the 
company's  business  being  taken  care  of 
in  the  Springvale  mill,  which  contains 
two  machines,  and  the  Windsor  mill 
with  two    more    machines,    the  former 


let  me  suggest  that  you  start  out  on 
the  round-wood  question,  and  never  let 
up  until  the  Government  has  prohibited 
the  export  of  pulpwood  from  private  and 
Crown  lands  alike.  If  some  of  the  in- 
terests affected  by  such  a  course  are  en- 
titled to  consideration,  the  ultimate  re- 
sults are  sure  to  justify  the  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  much-talked-of  surplus  now 
of  yearly  occurrence,  and  the  growth  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  busines  in  Canada, 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  the  warrant 
for  the  Government's  taking  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  the  industry  as 
has  been  taken  in  regard  to  iron  and 
steel.     Very  Httle  argument  is  required 
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to  back  Up  the  statement  that  capital  will 
not  seek  a  country  which  allows  another 
na:i::n  to  uss  up  the  spruce  timber, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  treble  in  value, 
and  if  husbanded  eventually  be  tlie  base 
of  the  world's  paper  requirements.  In 
view  of  the  reading  of  the  present 
American  tariff,  an  export  duty  on  wood 
is  foolishness,  but  prohibition  ot  the  ex- 
port will  not  result  in  any  addition  to 
the  duty  on  pulp  going  to  the.  United 
States." 


Mill  Matters 


The  new  pulp  mill  of  the  St.  George 
(N.B.)  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  are  to  be 
in  operation  this  month. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Hull  &  Ottawa 
Pov.  er  Co.,  who  proposed  some  time  ago 
to  build  a  pulp  mill  at  the  Chaudiere, 
will  go  ahead  with  the  work  this  sum- 
mer; but  we  learn  from  the  company 
that  they  have  no  such  preseot  inten- 
tion. 

AndrevV Gushing  &  Co.,  of  St.  John, 
N.B.,  have  been  successful  in  making 
wood  board  from  the  saw  dust  and 
■  .small  refuse  from  their  mills,  and  the 
process  has  been  adopted  in  the  States,, 
by  the  Rockland  Paper  Mill  at  Palmer- 
town,  Conn. 

J.  G.  Wilson  &  Co.,  of  Montreal,  have 
ordered  a  84  in.  set  of  chilled  super- 
calendar  rolls  for  their  paper  mills  at 
Lachute.  This  company,  which  does  a 
large  manufacturing  business  in  paper 
hags  and  envelopes,  has  opened  a  branch 
warehouse  at  56  Albert  St.,  Winnipeg. 
This  branch  will  be  in  charge  of  J.  E. 
Hrlland,  who  fias  been  twenty  years  in 
the  company's  employ  in  Montreal. 

The  Montrose  Paper  Co.'s  new  mill  at 
Thorold  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
company  expect  to  commence  making 
bond,  ledger  an  l  letter  paper  about  the 
/_first  of  June.  The  mil'  is  of  brick  and 
has  a  floor  space  of  about  37-COO  square 
feet.  Power  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Wellanrl  Canal.  This  is  a  new  company 
capitali/^cd  at  $125,000,  with  W.  G.  Fin- 
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lay,   of   St.   Catharines,    president,  andj 
T.  W.  Brown,  manager. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Clergue  company^ 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  '  secured' 
enough  pulp  orders  from  concerns  iti 
England  to  employ  the  works  for  three 
year:..  The  company  proposes  to  make 
a  working  exhibit  of  the  process  of  pulp; 
making  at  the  Toronto  exhibition  this: 
year. 

The  Canadian  Finance  Syndicate  Ltd., 
a  British  concern  with  a  capital  of  £i5r 
000,  has  an  option  on  timber  areas  in 
B.  C.     The    property    is    on     Princess  ^ 
Royal  Island  and  includes  water  powers 
of  4,000  h.p.  on  the  Findlay  river.  The 
area  is  83,200  acres,  and  having  got  the  ^ 
land  the   syndicate  will   try  to   form  a  ; 
con.pimy  to  build  pulp  mills  of  a  capa- .< 
city  of  100  tons  a  day,   exporting  the 
product  chiefly  to  Australia  and  Japan. 

To  carry  on  the  bleaching  process  in  | 
pulp  making,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  off  - 
the  water  evenly  and  quickly.  The 
Klary  and  Snell  drainer  stones  were 
invented  to  fill  these  requirements  and 
so,  well  have  they  answered  tlie  purpose, 
that  they  have  been  introduced  into  the 
best  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  material  of  these  stones  is  very  dur- 
able, and  they  resist  the  action  of  acids 
and  bleaching  agents.  This  type  of 
drainer  stone  is  patented,  and  is  manu- 
factured solely  by  Samuel  Snell,  Holyoke. 
Mass. 

The  Compagnie  de  Pulpe  de  Jonquiere, 
of  Jonquiere,  Que.,  report  that  their 
pulp  mills  are  running  full  time,  and  the 
machinery  for  the  new  card  board  mills 
is  arriving  as  fast  as  it  can  be  got  in. 
By  July  1st,  they  expect  to  be  making 
20  tons  of  special  double  lined,  and  single 
lined  card  board,  plain  pulp  board,  tag, 
wrapping  and  all  kinds  and  colors  of 
board.  Their  new  machines  are  the  first ) 
in  Canada  that  can  put  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  highly  calendered  coated  board 
onto  a  sheet  of  double  lined  card  board,^' 
and  by  the  time  the  two  machines  are 
in  operation  they  hope  to  be  placing 
their  entire  product,  which  will  be  40 
tons  daily,  in  the  Canadian  market.  R. 
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S  P  Smyth  is  general  manager  of  these 
Tiills,'and  F.  W.  Dennison,  super.-  ten. ent. 

The  Thomson  Paper  Co.,  of  New- 
burgh,  Ont,  are  instaUing  a  new  steam 
engine  for  driving  their  paper  machme. 
The  output  of  this  mill  has  been  in- 
creased and  if  the  present  demand  is 
maintained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mstall 
another  paper  machine  this  summer. 

The    Nova    Scotia    Wood    P^^P  /"^ 
Paper    Co.,    Limited,    of    Mill  Village, 
Queen's  Co.,  N.S.   are  just  completmg 
an  up-to-date  ground  wood  -iH,  -plac- 
ing the  one  burned  last  June.    The  mill 
^is     equipped    with    four    New  England 
grinders,  and  the  production  of  40  tons 
per  day  is  all  to  be  pressed  to  53-55  per 
cent.  A  dry,  for  export.    The  mill  is  ad- 
mirably   situated    for    trade    -^th  the 
United  States  or  transatlantic  markets 
and  shipments  are  made  the  year  round 
from   Port   Medway,   where   vessels  of 
6,000  tons  can  load  always  afloat. 

T    Pringle  &  Son,  mill  engineers,  of 
Montreal,  have  just  moved    mto  their 
new  ofhces  in  the  Coristine  Buildmg,  St. 
Nicholas  street.    The  suite  of  rooms  in- 
cludes business  offlces,  private  consultmg 
rooms,  blue  print  rooms,  and    a  veiy 
large  drafting  room  having  a  northern 
hght     The    rooms   are  the  largest  and 
best'  equipped    of    any  civil  engineers 
offices  in  Canada.      The  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  engineer- 
ing and    water    powers    and  electrical 
works.    The  pulp  and  paper  branch  is  in 
charge    of    Alex.    Pringle   and  H. 
Turner,  the  latter  having  been  fof  some 
time  with  the    Oxford    Paper    Co.,  of 
Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  and  formerly  with 
Tower    &    Wallace,     paper    mill  en- 
gineers of  New  York. 

The  Tacoma  Co.,  (Steel  Corporation) 
of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  have  interested  them- 
selves   in,  a   pulp    and   paper    mill  on 
'  Quatsino  Sound,  Vancouver  Island.  Con- 
cerning   this    important    project  they 
write-  "We  think  we  have  sixteen  hun- 
-  dred  million  of  the  finest  pulp  timber 
-    in  the  world,  as  well  as  a  large  amount 
of  other  timber,  as  much  more  cedar  and 
yellow  fir  and  trees  large  enough  to  cut 
clear  spruce,  and  we  hav«  a  splendid 
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harbor.  We  have  just  taken  our  limit 
and  have  two  years  to  build  this  mill 
and  select  our  lands.  We  intend  to 
commence  this  summer  selecting  the 
lands  and  make  the  first  strike  in  build- 
ing a  mill.  Probably  we  will  build  a 
sawmill  first.  We  shall  build  a  pulp 
mill  necessary  to  take  in  100  sections  of 
this  timber  land  under  the  pulp  act  in 
British  Columbia." 

The  mills  of  the   Royal   Paper  Mills 
Company,    at    East  Angus,    Que.,  were\ 
partially   destroyed  by  fire   on  the   2nd  j 
inst.     The   fire  is  said  to  have  caught 
in  the  saw  mill,  which  was  completely 
destroyed.    The  fire  extended  to  the  pulp 
mill,   which  was   only  partially  burned, 
some  of   the  valuable   machinery  being 
saved.     The  loss  to  the  pulp  mill  will 
likely  exceed  $40,000.    The  buildings  and 
contents  carried  an  insurance  of  about 
$65,000.     These  mills  consist  of  a  soda 
111: re  mill  of  six  digesters,  having  a  capa- 
city of  56,000  lbs.  per  day;  and  a  ground 
wood    mill    in    course    of  construction, 
having    ten    grinders    and    twelve  wet 
machines,  capable  of  turning  out  50  tons 
a  day.    The  paper  mill  has  an  84  inch 
and  a  96  inch  fourdrinier  machine,  and 
makes  book,  cover,  envelope  and  writing 
paper,  with  a  total  capacity  of  15  tons 
a  day. 

The  mills  of  the    Price-Porritt  Pulp 
and   Paper   Co.    are    situated    on  the 
Rimouski  river,  about  two  miles  from 
tide  water.     Extensive  pulpwood  limits 
are  located  on  the  same    river    and  its 
tributaries.     The  falls  are  52  feet  high 
and  will  give  ample  power  for  manufac- 
turing.   The  company  at  present  are  put-  I 
ting    up    a  ground-wood    plant    of  six 
grinders  directly  coupled  to  wheels  made 
by  the  S.  Morgan  Smith  Co.,  of  York, 
Pa.;  25  dry  tons    per    day    is    the  ex- 
pected  output.     This   plant   will   be  in 
operation  early  in  July.    The  mill  will 
be  connected  to  the  dock  by  an  aerial 
cable-way,  and  the  output  shipped  to  the 
British  market.    The  company  are  build- 
ing houses  for  the  work-people,  and  if 
they  have  sufficient  encouragement,  no 
doubt  a  village  will  spring  up  around 
the  works.    Last  August  this  property 
was  a  forest. 
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The  Blanche  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
is  being  wound  up  by  order  of  court. 
R.  W.  Leonard,  the  applicant  for  the 
winding-  up  order,  states  that  the  liabili- 
ties of  the  company  are  $6,000,  and 
assets  $3,000.  The  Blanche  river 
empties  into  the  head  of  Lake  Temis- 
caming,  and  here  the  company  had 
secured  a  concession,  but  under  the 
Ontario  Government  regulations,  such 
Jands  are  subject  to  settlers'  rights,  and 
settlers  having  invaded  this  region  a 
block  of  land  was  set  apart  for  the  South 
Afiican  veterans.  As  spruce  timber  is 
not  reserved  by  Government,  a  settler 
naturally  begins  to  cut  his  spruce  and 
market  it,  if  he  can,  as  a  first  source 
of  revenue  from  his  farm.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  concession  was  that 
the  company  was  to  have  expended  $300,- 
coo  by  last  October,  which  it  did  not  do. 
Apparently  little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  towards  the  development  of  the 
proposed  works. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  interest- 
ed in  the  export  of  pulp  wood,  that  the 
Maritime  provinces  would  not  adopt  the 
policy  of  high  stumpage  dues  advocated 
in  the  Upper  provinces,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  lumber  men  who  constitute  a 
considerable  element  in  the  voting 
power  of  the  east  would  strongly  oppose 
any  increase.  The  New  Brunswick 
Government,  however,  is  not  deterred  by 
this  fear.  Premier  Tweedie  in  his  bud- 
get speech  last  month  said  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  stump- 
age.  The  stumpage  was  reduced 
to  $1  a  thousand  in  1890  in  con- 
sequence of  a  depressed  state  of  the 
lumber  industry.  Conditions  have 
changed.  The  lumber  operators  are 
prosperous  and  can  afiford  to  pay 
higher  rate  of  stumpage.  ''We  propose," 
continued  the  Premier,  "to  increase  the 
stumpage,  not  to  injure  the  lumberman, 
but  to  obtain  more  revenue  for  the 
country."  The  rate  of  the  stumpage 
has  not  been  announced,  but  will  prob- 
ably be  fixed  by  order  in  council. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Canadian  En- 
gineer gives  an  accouwt  of  the  in- 
dustries of  Chicoutimi,  by  Chas.  Bail- 
lairge,   C.E.,   of   Quebec,   in  which  the 


fo!lcwing  reference  is  made  to  the 
worki»  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.: 
"Emile  Cote,  of  Quebec,  is  'contractor 
for  all  the  masonry,  including  dam; 
power  house  and  pulp  mills,  while  Berr 
lirguet  and  Lemay  h-ave  been  intrusted 
with  the  architectural  features  of  the 
installation.  Mr.  Winsler,  a  Norwegian 
engineer,  is  the  designer  of  the  pulp 
works  machinery,  and  will  be  retained  by 
the  company  as  managing  engineer  of 
the  power  works  and  pulp  mills.  There 
arc  two  mills:  the  first  or  smalhr  built 
some  few  years  ago  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Chicoutimi  river,  and  now 
wrrked  by  a  separate  flume  from  the 
fountain  head,,  but  which  will  hereafter 
be  connected  with  the  new  and  larger 
works,  and  worked  by  the  tail  water 
from  the  new  structure,  being  as  it  is, 
at  a  level  some  80  ft.  lower  than  said 
structure.  The  output  of  both  mills,  it 
is  expected,  wi.l  not  be  less  than  300  tons 
per  diem.  The  works  are  under  tlie 
general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Dubuc, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  of 
which  Gaspard  Lemoine,  of  Quebec, 
Nemese  Garneau,  and  others  are  mem- 
bers, and  the  works  in  the  aggregate 
will  not  cost  less  than  one  million 
dollars. 

In  the  Quebec  courts  this  month,  Sir 
L.  N.  Casault  gave  judgment  in  the  case 
of  the  Cascapedia  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co., 
in  liquidation.  P.  Garneau  Fils  &  Co. 
who  were  creditors  of  the  company  to 
the  amount  of  $4,166  and  only  got 
$106.59  by  way  of  dividend,  petitioned  to 
have  the  names  of  J.  M.  Fortier,  of 
Montreal,  and  Alphonse  Charlebois. 
contractor,  of  Quebec,  placed  on  the  list 
of  contributories  each  in  the  sum  of  $25,- 
coo.  The  property  of  a  former  concern 
called  the  Maria  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.. 
hafi  been  transferred  by  Charlebois  and 
Fo'-tier,  to  the  Cascapedia  company,  at 
what  was  alleged  to  be  an  extravagant 
price,  but  it  was  shown  that  even  at  this 
high  price  the  shares  owned  by  them  would 
not  have  been  paid  for,  and  the  cred- 
itors of  the  last  formed  company  were 
wronged  by  the  refusal  of  Charlebois 
and  Fortier  to  pay  up  their  shares. 
The    substance    of    the    judgment  wa? 
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this:  "That  a  creditOF  of  a  com- 
pany in  Hquication,  which  does  not 
re^hze  a  sufficient  amount  to  settle  its 
debt,  may  ask  that  all  the  contributories 
who'  have  not  paid  up  all  their  shares 
he  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories 
for  the  full  payment  of  such  shares." 
Messrs.  Fortier  and  Charlebois  will 
therefore  have  to  pay  up. 

That  there  is  "something  doing"  in  the 
Rubber  Belt  trade,  the  announcement  of 
the  Durham  Rubber  Co.  on  another  page 
makes  evident.  The  fact  that  the  push- 
ing Bowmanville  people  have  repeatedly 
enlarged  their  plant  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  are  now  running  day  and 
night,  is  another  instance  of  the  healthy 
progressiveness  of  many  of  cur  Cana- 
dian industries. 

A  syndicate  composed  of  New  Eng- 
land   and    New    Brunswick    men  have 
applied  to  the  legislatures  of  Maine  and 
of  New   Brunswick  for  power  to  dam 
the  St.  John  river  at  the  "winding  led- 
ges" at  Fort  Kent  near  the  boundary, 
the  cam  to  be  run  to  the  Canadian  shore 
in  the  parish  of  St.   Francis,  and  used 
for  pulp,  paper  and  lumber  mills.  The 
application     in     the     New  Brunswick 
legislature  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mirtee  which  reported  strongly  against 
it,  as  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  province,  and  would  also  con- 
travene   the    Ashburton    Treaty,  which 
provides   that  the   St.  John   river  shall 
alv.ays  be  free  to  navigation.    A  petition 
agyirist    it    is    also    presented    to  the 
Dominion  parliament.    The  chief  U.  S. 
picmoters  of  the  scheme  are:    Hon.  A. 
A.    Burleigh,    senator    from  Aroostook 
County,  Me.;  Hon.  Charles  A.  Milliken, 
of  Augusta,  Me.;  Hon.  George  A.  Mur- 
chie,    of    Calais,    Me.;    Hon.  Redfield 
Proctor,     United     States     senator  of 
Vermont;   James   W.    Parker,   of  Port- 
land, Me.;  Abner  W.  Hayford,  of  Boston, 
Allen  E.  Hammond  and  Peter  C.  Keegan, 
of    Van    Buren.      The    Canadians  are: 
Hon.  John  Costigan.  of  Ottawa;  Hon. 
William    Pugsley,    of    St.    John,  N.  B.; 
James    Robinson,    of   Mi^brton,    N.  B.; 
and  Thomas  J.  Cochrane  and  John  M. 
Stevens,  of  Edmundston,  N.  B.  Attorney 


General  Pugsley  has  withdrawn  from 
the  project,  which  is  not  likely  to  go 
through. 

It  is  estimated  that  400,000  cords  of 
pulp  wood  were  shipped  from  Quebec  to 
the  States  last  year,  and  that  about  700,- 
coo  will  go  out  of  that  province  this  year. 

The  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper  waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance 
before  the  tarifif  policy  was  announced 
and  asked  more  protection  on  account  of 
U.S.  manufacturers  making  this  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  j:^b  lots.  The  budget 
speech  delivered  last  month  disclosed 
the  fact  that  this  market  will  remain  the 
Friday  bargain  counter  for  U.S.  manu- 
facturers. 

James  L.  Newton,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
recently  closed  a  deal  with  the  Que- 
bec Government  by  which  he  became 
ov.ner  of  two  water  powers  on  the  Pente- 
cost river,  a  tributary  to  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  for  $13,500.  One^  of  these 
powers  has  a  head  of  54  feet  high  and  the 
other  70  feet,  and  they  are  situated  in  a 
heavily  timbered  district.  It  was  re- 
ported that  pulp  mills  would  be  erected 
there  this  spring,  but  Mr.  Newton  in- 
forms the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  that 
nothing  has  been  decided  in  this  matter 
yet. 

It  is  understood  that  the  recent  agree- 
ment made  by  Wood,  Baker  &  Co.,  lum- 
ber dealers  of  Boston  and  New  York,  to 
purchase  1,146  square  miles  of  timber 
limits  in  Newfoundland  from  the  Exploits 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  will  be 
completed  next  month.  The  company 
was  well  named,  for  the  promoters— 
among  whom  were  the  late  Hon.  A.  R. 
Dickie,  and  members  of  the  firm  of 
Rhodes,  Curry  &  Co.,  of  Amherst,  N.S.— 
obtained  the  concession  for  a  song,  and 
after  erecting  saw  mills  and  developing 
th:  property  have  srld  it  to  the  U.S.  firm 
mentioned  for  $250,000.  The  Exploits 
river  runs  through  the  areas  which  con- 
tain several  water  powers  suitable  for 
pulp  mills. 

IManchester  is  likely  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  pulp  export  trade  of  Canada 
to  England,  judging  by  the  following 
arguments  in  an  article  in  "Our  Western 
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Empire"  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal: 
Here  we  have  (in  the  pulp  trade)  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Canadian  in- 
dustries. It  cannot  be  very  long  before 
Canada,  with  her  vast  forests  and  mar- 
vellous water  power,  will  control  the 
wood  pulp  trade  ^.'f  the  world.  And  as 
this  trade  develops,  nothing  can  hinder 
Manchester  from  becoming  the  leading 
importing  port,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  most  impor- 
tant district  of  paper-making;  there  are, 
in  fact,  far  more  paper  mills  around 
Manchester  than  any  other  port.  The 
canal  ofifers  many  advantages.  The  toll 
on  wet  pulp  (50  per  cent,  of  water)  is 
only  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  on  dry,  3s.  No 
charge  is  made  for  landing  to  cart  or 
train,  but  if  landed  on  quay,  gd.  per  ton; 
for  warehousing,  including  delivery,  is. 
6d.  For  storage  the  rent  charge  is  is. 
2d.  per  ton  per  wee'c.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  quick  despatch  by  rail, 
the  principal  companies  bringing  their 
trucks  alongside  the  quays;  but  for  the 
various  paper  mills  of  the  Manchester 
district,  the  excellent  inhnd  canal  com- 
munications will  be  found  most  suitable, 
as  ocean  cargo  can  be  discharged  over- 
side into  barges  and  so  conveyed  direct 
to  the  consumers'  factories.  Before 
starting,  however,  the  pulp  can  be  tested 
directly  from  the  ship  by  several  recog- 
nized public  analvs^s  on  reasonable 
terms,  these  tests  being  generally  accept- 
ed by  buyers  as  a  basis  for  invoicing. 

THE  MOOR!!  ROTARY  SCREEN. 

A  screen  which  is  rapidly  growing  in 
popularity  as  it  becomes  known  to  the 
trade  is  the  Moore  Rotary  Screen, 
manufactured  by  the  Jenckes  Machine 
Company,  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  the 
well  known  makers  of  pulp-mill  machin- 
ery. The  Jenckes  Machine  Company 
have  but  recently  secured  the  right  to 
manufacture  this  screen,  and  are  now  the 
sole  Canadiai)  licensees,  and  have  al- 
ready built  two  of  them  for  the  St. 
George  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  St. 
George,  New  Brunswick.  Five  more 
are  at  present  building    in    the  shops. 
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three  for  the  Canada  Paper  Company, 
Windsor  Mills,  Quebec,  and  two  for  the 
Sturgeon  Falls  Pulp  Company,  Sturgeon 
Falls,  Ontario. 

An  illustration  of  the  Moore  Rotary 
Screen  is  shown  herewith.  The  screen 
is  made  entirely  of  metal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  wood  step  which  steadies 
the  bottom  end  of  the  cone  and  sup 
ports  a  small  porlion  of  its  weight, 
merely  enough  to  make  a  tight  joint  be- 
tween the  screened  stock  chamber  and 
the  sliver  chamber,  the  main  weight  be- 
ing carried  by  the  bali-bearing  in  the 
head.  The  screen  is  entirely  enclosed, 
the  only  moving  part  visible  being  the 


driving  pulley  on  the  top,  which  runs  at 
sixty-five  revolutions  per  minute,  and  re- 
quires about  two  horse-power  for  its 
operation.  The  floor  space  occupied  by 
the  screen  is  about  seven  feet  by  seven 
feet,  and  the  height  nine  and  one-half 
feet.  The  inverted  cone  frame,  which 
carries  the  screen  plates  revolves  easily, 
resting  on  a  bearing  of  hardened  tool 
steel,  and  rolling  on  fourteen  one-inch 
steel  balls.  The  screen  plates  are  of 
brass,  made  in  sections,  perforated  with 
holes  eighty-five  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  smaller  or  larger  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  and  are  secured 
to  the  steel  screen  frame  with  brass  but- 
ton-head machine  screws,  so  that  any 
section  may  be  easily  removed  without 


creens  is  now  turning  out  forty-- 
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interfering  with  the  others.  Two  man- 
holes of  ample  size  are  provided  m  tne 
top  head,  for  access  to  the  interior  ot 
the  screen. 

Stock  enters  the  screen  at  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a  six-inch  pipe,  which  rises 
straight  up  in  the  centre  of  the  screen, 
terminating  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  top  head  in  a  neat  cap.  Dis- 
charge pipes  of  smaller  diameter  radiate 
from  the  main  pipe,  and  discharge  the 
stock  against  the  screen  plates  on  all 
sides,  as  the  screen  revolves  about  them. 
The  outside  of  the  screen  plates  is  kept 
constantly  clean  by  means  of  a  brass 
shower  pipe,  which  is  placed  on  the  hi- 
side  of  the  outer  case,  and  from  which 
streams  of  water  play  continually  on  the 
surface  of  the  screen  plates  revolving 
before  them,  and  thus  permit  a  maximum 
amount  of  stock  to  be  screened.  The 
screened  stock  passes  downward  and 
out  through  the  opening-  in  the  side  of 
the  screen,  shown  in  the  illustration,  and 
the'  slivers  and  other  screenings  down 
the  inside  of  the  inner  case,  passing  out 
by  the  elbow,  also  shown  in  the  cut. 

No  expensive  foundation  is  required 
for  the  machine,  one  sufTicieritly  strong 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  machine  it- 
self, together  with  the  strain  of  the  belt, 
being  entirely  adequate.  The  weight  of 
the  screen  is  about  five  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  Jenckes  Machine 
Company  guarantee  that  the  Moore 
Rotary  Screen,  as  built  by  them,  will 
give  more  pulp  per  horse-power  ex- 
pended than  any  other  now  on  the 
market,  quality  being  equal,  and  are 
ready  to  put  them  into  the  mill  of  a  re- 
sponsible firm  on  sixty  days"  trial,  the 
screen  to  be  accepted  only  if  satisfactory 
after  that  trial. 

A  word  as  to  the  output.  One  of 
five  tons  of  pulp  (ground- wood  process), 
per  twenty-four  hours  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  less  than  three  horse-power. 
This  exceptionally  fine  performance  is 
not,  of  course,  guaranteed  for  every 
screen,  but  none  that  h-^s  been  turned 
out  so  far  has  produced  less  than  twenty 
tons  per  twenty-four  hours  of  screened 
mechanical  pulp,  and  the  majority  handle 
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more.  The  manufacturers  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  further  information. 

THE  PULP  INDUSTRY  IN  QUEBEC. 

The  fo'dowing  is  a  summary  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  "Pulp  Industry 
and  its  Development  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,"  recently  read  betore  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  of  Montreal  by  Fred.  W. 
Evans,   of  Westmount. 

Paper   is   of   very   great   antiquity,  it 
has  been  traced  back  to  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.,  when  the  Chinese  reduced  the 
cotton  plant  to  pulp  for  making  paper; 
although    probably    the    earliest  manu- 
script in  existence  is  Arabic,  dating  from 
A.D.  866.    Thereafter  its  use  rapidly  in- 
creased   till    by  the  latter    part  of  the 
fourteenth     century     it     was  general 
throughout  Europe.     Paper  has  always 
been  made  from  the  pulp  of  vegetable 
fibres   of   some   kind   and  results  from 
their     deposition     on    wire     or  other 
mesh      while      suspended      in  water. 
The      Chinese      reduced      cotton  to 
pulp,   and    we    to-day    cut    down  our 
foiests  and  convert  them  into  the  same 
material.  Many  different  substances  have 
been  used   in  the  interval,  the  principal 
one  being  rags,  esparto  grass,  old  rope, 
jute,  straw,  etc,  but   we   may  safely  say 
that  the  bulk  of  the  writing  and  printing 
paper  is  made  from  wood  pulp  and  rags, 
the  fine  grades  of  the  former  containing 
the  largest   proportion    of   rags,  while 
newspapers    are    manufactured  entirely 
from  wood   pulp    in  the   proportion  of 
from  75  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent,  mechani- 
cal  to  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  chemi- 
cal.   Paper  was  originally  made  entirely 
by  hand,  the  first  machine  was  invented 
in  1798  in  France;  and  used  in  a  mill  near 
Paris.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in 
1804  by  the  Messrs.   Fourdrinier,  from 
whom  the  present  paper  machine  takes 
its  name.    Paper  mills  had  however  ex- 
isted in  England  since  the  i6th  century, 
when  the  first  known  to  have  been  estab- 
lished was  built  by  one  Tate  in  Hertford- 
shire.   On  this  continent,  the  first  paper 
machine  was  started  in  the  United  States 
by  Messrs.  Gilpin  in  1820.  and  at  present 
the  bulk  of  the   paper  used   is  machine 
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made,  though  hand-made  paper  is  manu- 
factured for  special  purposes.  The  pro- 
duct of  a  mechanical  pulp  mill  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  a  chemical  mill 
and  is  not  used  for  the  same  purpose; 
mechanical  pulp  is  much  coarser  than 
chemical,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  news  and 
wrapping  papers,  chemical  is  used  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  mechanical 
for  fine  writing  paper,  book  and  engrav- 
ing paper — it  has  a  much  softer  and  long- 
er fibre,  and  when  bleached  is  a  purer 
white  than  the  other. 

Spruce  is  the  great  factor  in  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  pulp.  I  do  not 
mesn  that  it  is  the  only  wood  that  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  possesses 
qualities  that  no  olher  wood  has,  and  it 
seems  to  come  to  very  great  perfection 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  There  are 
three  varieties,  white,  red  and  black,  the 
first  makes  the  whitest  pulp  and  the  last 
has  the  strongest  and  toughest  fibre. 
Balsam  makes  a  more  mealy  short  fibred 
pulp,  but  it  is  usual  to  mix  about  25  per 
cent,  to  33%  per  cent,  of  balsam  with 
spruce,  which  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
pulp.  Poplar  and  aspen  are  also  used 
and  make  a  very  white  and  smooth  but 
not  strong  pulp,  the  wood  however  is 
very  subject  to  black  heart,  which  if  not 
removed  before  it  is  put  on  the  grinders 
fills  the  pulp  with  specks  and  destroys  it. 
Hemlock  is  used  to  a  very  slight  degree, 
it  is  hard  to  grind,  splinters,  and  makes 
rather  poor  pulp.  It  appears  that  the 
slower  the  growth  the  tougher  and.  more 
suitable  is  the  wood,  and  this  would  ac- 
count for  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
spruce  in  Canada,  which  like  Norway  and 
Sweden  dm  to  the  nresent  time  the  great 
centre  of  the  pulp  industry)  is  in  north- 
ern latitudes,  pnd  consequently  the  trees 
mature  more  slowly  than  in  countries  to 
the  south. 

Pult)  mills  cannot  be  sah'sfactorilv  run 
by  any  o^her  newer  than  water,  and  its 
qu^dity  and  volume  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  economy  of  the  pulnmill; 
every  process  in  the  manufacture  is  a 
wet  one,  and  to  ensure  success  the  water 
should  be  clean  and  particularly  be  free 
from  iron,  which  if  not  removed  passes 
into  the  pulp  and  fills  it  with  small  black 


specks.  A  pulp  mill  requires  a  great  deal 
of  power,  about  75  h.p.  being  necessary 
for  every  ton  of  pulp  made  for  the  grind- 
ing process  alone,  so  that  an  ordinary 
mill  grinding  25  tons  dry  would  take 
about  1,900  h.p.  and  about  5  h.p.  per  ton 
for  driving  the  other  machinery,  equal  in 
all  to  over  2,000  h.p.  The  grinders  are 
preferably  connected  ci.ectly  to  the 
wheels,  not  by  belts  or  gearing,  as  in 
other  kinds  of  manufacturing,  so  that  the 
wheel  may  always  run  at  the  proper 
speed  for  grinding,  about  200  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  first  process  in  the  mill 
is  to  get  the  log  of  wood  into  tbe  sawing 
9nd  barking  room.  This  is  generally 
done  by  means  of  a  conveyor  or  endless 
chain  with  hooks  on  which  the  log  is 
placed,  and  which  carries  it  up  and  lands 
it  on  the  carriage  of  the  saw.  This  car- 
riage or  cradle  is  so  arranged  that  the 
operator  draws  it  against  the  saw,  and 
the  wood  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  24 
inches.  The  wood  as  it  is  cut  falls  on 
another  conveyor  which  carries  it  to  the 
barkers.  The  barker  is  a  revolving  disk 
about  52  inches  in  diameter,  carrying 
four  knives  set  in  its  face;  as  the  disc  re- 
volves the  wood  is  brought  into  contact 
with  it  and  gradually  turned  round  so 
that  the  knives  remove  every  particle  of 
bark;  the  pieces  as  they  are  cut  off  fall 
inside  the  iron  frame  which  surounds 
the  disc  and  are  blown  by  a  fan  through 
a  pipe  which  is  connected  with  the  frame 
and  generally  leads  to  the  boiler  house. 
The  log  having  now  been  sawn  to  the 
right  length  and  cleaned  from  all  bark 
and  other  substances  which  would  show 
in  the  pulp,  is  ready  for  the  grinders. 
These  are  connected  with  the  wheel  gen- 
erally in  sets  of  two  or  three,  but,  where 
great  power  is  available,  five  or  six,  the 
shaft  from  the  wheel  is  run  horizontally 
and  operates  directly  to  each  grinder. 
The  grinder  is  a  very  heavily  built  ma- 
chine, in  which  a  grindstone  about  54 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  18  inches  to 
26  inches  face  revolves  at  about  200 
R.P.M.  Three  pockets  made  of  iron  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other 
in  the  frame,  these  pockets  are  square, 
having  in  the  side  a  door  through  which 
the  w^ood  is  placed  in  them,  and  at  the 
end  a  piston  rod  operated  by  hydraulic 
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pressure  and  having  a  square  face  the 
size  of  the  box  which  maintains  a  steady 
pressure  on  the  wood  at  about  15  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  keep.ng  ic  constantly  in 
close  contact  w^th  the  revolving  stone. 
The  capacity  of  a  grinder  will  generally 
be  from  three  to  live  tons  per  twenty-four 
hours. 

When  the   pulp  and   water  leaves  the 
giincer  it  passes   aiong  in   troughs  and 
through  perforated  plates  which  prevent 
large    splinters    and    chips    from  going 
through.    From  thence  it  is  pumped  to 
the  screens.    These  are  boxes  containing 
plates  cut  in  fine  slits  varying  from  .012  to 
.014  inch  and  upwards  so  arranged  that 
air  and  water  are  forced  upwards  through 
the   openings   or   slits  and   on  drawing 
back  again  the   pulp  is  sucked  through 
and  what  is  too  coarse  to  pass  is  left  on 
top  of  the  plates   and   removed.  From 
this   action  the  screen  is   known  as  the 
suction  screen,  the  other  types  of  screens 
are  the  knocker  screen,  operated  by  vi- 
bration, but  so  noisy  that  its  use  is  now 
practically  discontinue:',  and  the  roiary 
screen,  consisting  of  fans  driven  at  high 
speed  inside  of  perforated  cylinder  and 
operating  on  the  principal  of  the  centrifu- 
gal dryer;  so  far  this  latter  has  not  been 
a  success,  though  it  is   claimed   that  a 
screen  of  this  type  lately  introduced  has 
solved  the  difficulties  hitherto  met  with. 
From  the  screens  the  pulp  passes  to  the 
wet  machines,,  here  it  is  received  in  a  vat 
in  which    revolves  the  cylinder  mould. 
The  outlet  to  the  vat  is  so  arranged  that 
the  water  in  which  the  pulp  is  suspended 
passes   through   the  wire    of   which  the 
mould  is  made,,  leaving  the  pulp  spread 
in  a  thin  layer   on  the  surface,  it  then 
come?  in  contact  with  the  running  felt, 
fastens  itself  thereto  and  leaves  the  wire. 
The  felt  carries  it  along  between  the  pres- 
sure rolls,  which  being  acted  on  by  power- 
ful springs  take  out  a  great  deal  of  the 
water,  it  is  then  deposited  on  the  top  roll 
of  the  machine,  and  after  this  acquires  a 
sufficient  thickness  it  is  cut  ofif.    This  is 
done    either    by    running  a  sharp  stick 
across  the  face  of  the  roll  or  by  having 
a  knife,  known  as  the  doctor,  set  at  right 
anoles  to  it,  operated  by  a  lever,  which 
b'-ings  it  against  the  roll  and  severs  the 
5heet  of  pulp;  in  either  case  this  falls  on 
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the  table  in  front  of  the  machine.  Here  it 
is  taken  in  hand  by  the  machine  tender, 
folded,  and  if  intended  for  use  in  Canada, 
is  generally  shipped  in  this  condition, 
containing  from  35  to  45  P-r  cent,  of  pulp 
and  the  balance  water. 

The  bulk  of  the  pulp  manufactured  is 
however  intended  for  shipment  either  to 
England,  Europe,,  or  the  United  States, 
and  after  leaving  the  wet  press  is  placed 
in  the  hydraulic  press,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  which  reduces  the 
quantity  of  water  to  from  4.S  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.  In  mills  where  paoer  is  also 
made  the  pulp  does  not  go  through  the 
wet  m-^chines  at  all,  but  after  coming 
from  the  screens  passes  direct  to  the 
beaters  of  the  paper  mill  to  be  mixed 
with  whatever  other  stock  is  being  used 
for  the  particular  class  of  paper  which  is 
to  be  manufactured.  In  some  mills,  es- 
pecially the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Belgo- 
Caracian,  the  pulp  goes  over  the  hot 
rolls.  Avhich  extract  all  the  water,  and  it 
comes  off  ?s  thin  sheets,  which  in  the 
case  of  that  which  is  intended  for  ship- 
ment to  France  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe  are  perforated  in  passing  over 
the  rolls,  this  is  done  to  comply  with  the 
customs  requirements  of  those  countries 
which  insist  that  the  sheet  of  pulp  must 
be  perforpt^d  so  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  used  as  paper,  so  particular  are  they 
that  even  the  vvay  in  which  the  holes  are 
to  be  distributed  over  the  sheets  is  laid 
down. 

In  the  making  of  chemical  pulp  there 
are  two  principal  processes,  soda  and  sul- 
phite. The  latter  is  the  one  chiefly  em- 
ployed; the  wood  is  prepared  the  same  as 
for  mechanical  pulp,  but  after  being  bark- 
ed the  knots  are  bored  out  and  it  is  put 
into  a  chipping  machine  which  reduces  it 
to  small  fragments  which  are  screened  to 
remove  all  knots  or  other  objectionable 
matter.  The  acid  having  been  carefully 
prepared  is  drawn  from  large  tanks  into 
the  digester,  which  has  been  already  filled 
with  the  wood  chips;  steam  is  turned  on 
and  kept  on  for  some  twelve  hours,  when 
the  wood  is  digested  and  blown  into 
tanks.  It  is  then  well  washed  to  remove 
acid,  screened,  passed  through  the  ma- 
chine and  comes  out  as  chemical  pulp. 

For  the  economical  production  of  pulp 
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three  things  are  necessary,  an  abundant 
SLipp'y    of    spruce,    never  failing  water 
powe  s,  and  good  shipping  facilities.  The 
Province  of  Quebec  possesses  them  all: 
our  black  and  white  spruce  forests  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  in  fact  the  only  two  which  can 
be  compared  with  it  are  the  United  States 
and    Scandinavia,    and   both  these,  more 
particularly  the  United  States,  are  rapid- 
ly depleting  their  wood  supply,  while  the 
Province  of  Quebec  has  enormous  areas 
which   are    practically   untouched.  The 
failr.re  of  the  wood  supply  in  the  United 
Sta'es  constitutes  however  a  danger  to 
this  country.    American  p^per  mill  own- 
ers, realising  the  possibility  of  a  curtail- 
ment and  even  a  stoppage  of  their  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials,  have  been  looking 
across  the  border  for  relief  and  in  addition 
to  purchasing  wood  from  jobbers,  have 
been  bu.u-g  up  immense  areas  of  timber 
h;rits.  building  mills  for  sawing  and  peel- 
ing the  wood,  ard  pre  shipping  it  by  rail 
or  brat  to  their  mills  across  the  line.  To 
the  c-^sual  observer  this  appears  a  desir- 
able bu  in?ss-to  sell  our  wood  and  at 
the  sime  time  clear  our  lands,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  the  plough,  but  for  such 
a  conclusion  is  very  superficial.  Pulp- 
Avood    exported    as  such    represents  a 
value  of  about  $4  per  cord  to  the  Cana- 
dian, the  same  cord  of  wood  if  manu- 
factured here  into  a  ton  of  mechanical 
pulp  is  worth  about  $12,  a  large  part  of 
which  is  for  labor.    A  ton  of  chemical 
pu'p    requires    two  cords  of   wood,  and 
is  worth  about  $30.     If,  therefore,  the 
pulpwood    exported    last    year    to  the 
United    St-\tes   had   been  manufactured 
into  mechanical  pulp,  the  Province  would 
have  been  over  $3,000,000  richer,  and  the 
gain  would  have  been  still  greater  if  made 
into  chemical  pulp.    Nor  is  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  country  in  exporting  raw 
material  instead  of  more  or  less  finished 
goo-'s  the  only  one,  Canada  is  endeavor- 
ing to  sell  Dulp  and  paper  to  Great  Bri- 
tain particularly,  and  in  a  less  degree  to 
Germany  and  France,  the  Americans  are 
trying  to  do  the  same,  and  are  therefore 
competitors  in  the  same  market — we  are 
to-day  sup-lying  them  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial to  pro-Hice  the  pulp  and  paper  to 
compete  with  us.      But  even  this  is  not 
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ar,  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  a  huge  combine  and  their  pol- 
icy is  to  limit  the  amoum  of  paper  and 
pulp  phced  on  the  home  market  to  a 
specified  quantity  and  slaughter  the  bal- 
ance in  foreign  countries;  so  that  the 
Ctinaclian  manufacturer  often  has  the 
mortification  of  seeing  American-made 
pa:.er  and  pulp  for  which  the  raw  ma- 
terial has  been  furnished  by  Canada,  go- 
ing to  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  very  same 
szfamer  as  his  own,  to  undersell  him  in 
Viat  market. 

Now  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
is  very  simple,  and  the  Americans  them- 
selves say  that  they   cannot  understand 
v.hy  Canada  does  not  adopt  it.    It  is  not 
rerhaps   necessa-y  to   enact  the  drastic 
measure  which   the   Government  of  On- 
tario has  taken  with  regard  to  their  tim- 
ber lands,   viz,:    that    purchasers  must 
manufacture  it  in  Canada,  though  the  en- 
forcement of  this  Act  has  transferred  the 
saw  mill  industry  from  the  South  to  the 
North  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  and  built  up 
a    thriving,  business    on  Georgian  Bay. 
The  more  moderate  expedient  of  impos- 
ing an  export  duty  on  logs  and  pulpwood" 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
cost  of  raw  material  to  such  mill  owners 
in  the  United  States  as  were  unable  to 
cTiange  the  location  of  their  plants,  and 
thus  reducing  their  chances  of  success- 
fully   competing    with    Canadian  mills 
while  paying  a  respectable  sum  into  the 
Dominion  Treasury.  It  would  also  bring 
into    Canada   a  large    number  of  other 
manufacturers  who  would  purchase  our 
waterpowers  and  erect  new  mills.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  at  present  255 
pulp  mills,  mechanical  and  chemical,  pro- 
ducing  dailv   some  8,450  tons   or  over 
two  and  a  half  .million  tons  per  annum. 
This  means  a  consumption  of  about  13,- 
000  cords  of  wood  daily,   or  nearly  four 
million  cords  per  annum.     "Of  this  it  is 
computed  that  the   Province   of  Quebec 
furn  shed  last  year  about  400,000  cords, 
and  from  the  preparations  made  this  win- 
ter  it   is  believed   this   quantity  will  be 
nearly  doubled  in  1903.      It  is,  however, 
most  difficult  to  get  accurate  figures  of 
the  quantity  and  va1u«  of  pulpwood  ex- 
ported annually,  as  the  Government  r" 
turns  are  us'^l-ss,  much  of  the  wood  go- 
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ing  out  as  cordwood.  Some  idea  ot  the 
rapidity  with  whicn  the  wood  lands  are 
being  aenuded  of  timber  may  be  gained 
wneu  we  consider  that  the  consumpiion 
of  wood  in  the  United  States  last  year  for 
the  production  of  puip  would  have  taken 
the  timber  from  an  area  of  over  1,100 
miles,  or  say  equal  to  the  distance 
between  Montreal  and  Toronto  for  a 
widtn  of  over  three  miles  and  this  con- 
sumption is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is 
said  that  one  New  York  newspaper  is 
asking  for  tenders  for  two  hundred 
tons  of  paper  per  day,  which  will  take 
the  produce  of  9,000  acres  per  annum  to 
fill  the  order. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  assistance  in 
this  direction    from    successive  Govern- 
ments, whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
the  pulp  industry  has  grown  very  rapidly 
in  the  province  of  Quebec.    In  1880  there 
were  a  few  scattered  mills  whose  com- 
bined output  did  not  exceed  9,000  tons 
per  annum,  and  of  which  the  only  ones 
of   any  importance   were   those    of  the 
Canada  Paper  Company,  and  W.  &  F. 
P.    Currie,    now    the    Dominion  Paper 
Company.    To-day  there  are  in  the  pro- 
vince 27  mills,  the  estimated  output  of 
which  is  about  280,000  tons  per  annum. 
Of  these  the  principal  are  the  Chicou- 
timi    at    that  place,  the    Laurentide  at 
Grand    Mere,    the    Belgo-Canadian  at 
Shawinigan    Falls,    James    McLaren  & 
Company  at  Buckingham,  the  Royal  at 
East   Angus,    the    Canada    at  Windsor 
Mills,  the  Riviere  du  Loup  and  Fraser- 
ville  at  Fraserville,  the  Eddy  Company 
at   Hull,   the   Lachute   Mills   and  small 
mills  scattered  over  the   Province.  In 
addition  to  these,  large  mills  are  under 
construction  at  Brompton  Falls  and  at 
Seven  Islands,  and  others  are  projected 
at  the  Greys  and  some  other  points  on 
the   St.  Maurice. 

Here,  then  is  an  industry  which  in 
twenty-three  years  has  increased  from 
an  output  of  9,000  tons  to  over  280,000 
tons,  which  when  the  miUs  now  pro- 
jected or  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted will  reach  over  330,000,  and  yet 
is  only  reaHy  in  its  infancy  when  its  future 
possibilities  are  considered.  In  190T 
Great  Britain  imported  one  half  million 
tons  of  pulp  valued  at  eleven  and  three 
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quarter  million  dollars,  of  which  Canada 
furnished    13  per  cent,  or    just  exactly 
double  the  proportion  we  had  exported 
there  two  years  previousy.    The  United 
States  in  the  same  year  took  from  us 
5i,oco  tons  valued  at  $1,635,000,  and  we 
appear  to  have  furnished  about  79  per 
cent,  of  their  total  import  of  wood  pulp. 
Our    exports   to    other   countries  were 
inconsiderable,  totalling  only  about  $65,- 
000.    It  would  therefore  appear  that  we 
have  in  Great  Britain  an  unlimited  mar- 
ket for  wood  pulp,  for  if  the  whole  out- 
put of  the  mills  now  operating  and  under 
construction  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
were  shipped  there,  we  should  onlyvbe 
furnishing  about  60  per  cent,  of  her  im- 
ports, and  as  I  have  already  shown  that 
Canada,  and  more  particularly  this  Pro- 
vince, has  all  the  requirements  for  the 
production  of  the  best  pulp  at  the  low- 
est possible  price,  we  should  take  every 
means  to  conserve  our  raw  material  and 
not  allow  it  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country 
to  aid  our  rivals  to  successfully  compete 
with  us. 

CANADIAN  PULP  INDUSTRY  IN  1902. 

George  Johnson,  Dominion  Statistician, 
reporting  on  the  wood  pulp  industry  of 
Canada  in  1902,  states  that  the  industry 
was  carried  on  at  35  mills,  which  had 
an  output  of  240,989  tons  of  wood  pulp. 
Of  this  quantity  i55>2io  tons  were 
mechanical  pulp,  7^,735  sulphite,  and 
9,04-1  soda.  The  corresponding  quantities 
for  1901  were:  Mechanical,  169,360  tons; 
sulphite,  84,500  tons;  and  soda,  10,740 
tons.  This-^sJiQws  a  decrej.se  of  .24^611 
tons  in  i902r<Qie  decrease  is^thus  dis- 
tributed: Sulphi^K  7,765 ;'  soda,  1,696; 
mechanical,  14,150  ton^^The  total  value 
of  the  output  of  1902  was  $4,383,182. 

There-are-several  large  mills  in  course 
of  construction,  or  which,  though  finish- 
ed, did  not  operate  during  the  year  1902. 
Two  or  three  firms  have  gone  out  of 
hiisi»e*97-  crr--man«fact'ure  ■  oriry  'pa^er^ 
-whe^^-belore- they- made  pulp.  Nine  of 
the^  "thirty- five  mills  manufacture  sul- 
phite pulp  and  four  soda  pulp.  Twenty- 
five  manufacture  mechanical  pulp, 
and     four     make     both    chemical  and 
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mechanical.  Taking  the  returns  of  32 
mills,  the  average  time  the  mills  ran  dur- 
ing the  year  was  ten  months.  The 
power  to  drive  the  mills  is  chiefly  de- 
rived from  water.  Of  a  total  power  equal 
to  81,725  horse  power,  78,296  is  water 
power. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  is  consider- 
able. In  the  census  of  1881  there  were 
five  establishments,  with  an  output  of 
$63,000.  In  1891  there  were  24,  with  an 
otitp-at  of  $1  057,810.  Th^census  returns 
for  1901  have  not  been  tabulated.  For 
19^2  the  returns  to  the  statistical  branch 
preparing  the  year  book  show,  as  given 
above,  35  establishments,  with  an  output 
of  $4,383,182. 

Of  the  product  of  Canadian  mills  the 
customs  returns  show  that  during  1902 
the  export  amounted  to'  $2,511,664, 
le?,ving  $1,871,000  for  home  use.  In  a 
general  way,  therefore,  about  57  per 
cent,  of  the  production  is  exported.  Of 
the  $2,511,664  worth  exported  by  Canada 
in  1902,  Great  Britain  took  $^76,192; 
the  United  States,  $1,598,139;  and  other 
countries,  $17,33^.  The  market  for  this 
product  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  large. 
In  the  calendar  year  1902  the  require- 
ments of  Great  Britain  were  of  the  value 
of  $11,671,367,  of  which  seven-elevenths 
were  chemical  pulp.  Canada's  export  in 
1902  to  Great  Britain  was  about  8^  per 
cent,  of  her  needs. 

MR.  MONK  ON  THE  PULPWOOD  QUESTION. 

Speaking  recently  at  a  dinner  in 
his  honor.  F.  D.  Monk,  a  leading 
opposition  member  of  the  Dominion 
House,  said  on  the  pulp  wood  ques- 
tion. "There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  if  our  Government  wanted 
to  be  careful  of  our  national  industries 
and  to  adopt  a  truly  Canadian  protec- 
tic  nist  policy,  we  would  have  twenty-five 
establishments  like  the  Laurentide  Com- 
pnny  at  Grand  Mere  in  no  time,  and  that 
Canada  would  be  the  paper  centre  of  fhe 
whole  world  in  ten  years.  That  would 
mean  a  capital  of  $100,000,000,  and  also 
$25,000,000  in  wages  for  Canadian  work- 
men." Mr,  Monk  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Grand  Mere  Company  paid  $roo,ooo 
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anni.ally  in  wages,  produced  100  tons  of 
paper  per  day,  125  tons  of  ground- wood 
pulp  and  70  tons  of  sulphite  pulp.  Wood 
at  present  brought  but  $3.50  per  cord, 
plus  the  small  sum  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  States  $7  is  spent  to 
convert  it  into  ground  pulp,  and  $15  to 
convert  it  into  sulphite.  When  the  cord 
of  Canadian  wood  is  made  into  American 
paper,  $40  has  been  spent  upon  it.  Why 
not  have  the  difference  between  this  $3.50 
and  this  $40  per  cord  spent  in  Canada 
among  Canadian  workmen.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  Mr.  Monk  is  in  favor  of  an 
export  duty  on  pulpwood. 

THE  B.  GREENING  WiRE  CO. 

The  works  of  the   B.   Greening  Wire 
Co.,  Limited,  of  Hamilton,  have  been  ex- 
tended very  much  during  the  last  twelve 
months.      Besides    the    handsome  new 
offices  now  occupied    by    an  increased 
staff,  there  is  a  three-story  brick  building 
put  up  this  year  ior  the  manufacture  of 
poultry   netting.     The    product   of  this 
branch  is  sold  up  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  weaving  plant  has  been  largely  added 
to,  and  a  new  tower  for  painting  fly  cloth 
has   been  erected.     This   firm  has  now 
been  manufacturing  wire  rope  and  weav- 
ing heavy  wire  cloth  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  and  are  the  pioneers  in  that  line 
and  in  wire  drawing  in  Canada.    Wire  is 
made  here  for  all  purposes,  such  as  wire 
rope  of  different  grades,  wire  cloth  from 
the  heaviest  steel  mining  screens,  slab  or 
refuse  burner  tops  ior  sawmills;  all  kinds 
of  drying  floors,  such  as  oatmeal  and 
malt   kiln,    wooien   and    cotton  drying 
floors,  for  grain  cleaning  machinery  in 
grist  mills,  threshing  machines  and  fan- 
ning mills,  down  to  the  finest  wire  cloth; 
also  perforated   metals    in    steel,  zinc, 
brass,  copper  and  aluminum,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  that  can  be   made   in  wire. 
The  Messrs.  Greening   are  descendants 
from  an  old  family  in  England  that  have 
always  been  in  the  wire  business,  Nathan- 
iel Greening  having  started  the  firm  that 
is  in  existence  to-day  at  Warrington,  Eng- 
land, in  1799.    The  present  firm  here  was 
started  by  Benjamin  Greenin 
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and  incorporated  by  his  son,  S.O.  Green- 
ing, president  of  the  present  company, 
in  1889.  The  firm  has  a  warehouse  at 
422  St.  Paul  street,  Montreal,  with  J.  H. 
Hanson  in  charge. 

The  Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co., 
of  33,  35,  37  Kemble  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  manufacturers  of  the  paper 
cutter  illustrated  herewith,  concern- 
ing which  the  makers  make  the  follow- 
ing claims:  "This  is  the  strongest  and 
heaviest   culting  ma:h"ne  manufactured, 


Andrew's  near  Lachute  Que.  in  1803, 
Uuited  States,  then  to  Canada  belongs 
the  credit  of  the  first  paper  mill  on  the 
continent  of  America.  A  paper  mill  was 
established  on  the  river  Rouge,  at  St. 
Andrew's  near  Lachute,  Que.,  in  1803, 
just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  Bouchette 
referring  to  it  some  years  later  said,  that 
Mr.  Brown,  the  proprietor,  made  all  the 
difrcrcnt  kinds  of  paper  required  by  the 
trade.  The  second  mill  appears  to  have 
been  established  at  Bedford  Basin,  near 
Halifax,  N.  S.  in  1819,  by  A.  R.  Holland, 
publisher  of  the  Halifax  Recorder,  and 


and  is  especially  designed  for  paper 
mills,  Hthographers,  and  all  those  who 
have  the  toughest  and  hardest  materials 
to  cut.  Compactly  built.  All  the  gear- 
ing between  the  frames  entirely  out  of 
the  way.  Table  low  for  convenience  in 
handling  stock.  Quick  moving  register- 
ing back  gauge.  Steel  bearings  and 
heavy  cut  gears  and  steel  shafts.  It  is 
without  a  rival  for  cutting  large,  heavy 
stock.  It  is  made  in  sizes  from  32  to 
72  inches." 

HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

If  Mr.  Evans  is  right  in  the  state- 
ment made  in  his  paper  on  the  pulp  in- 
dustry of  Quebec,  printed  elsewhere,  as 
to  the  date  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  the 


the  first  in  Upper  Canada  v.^as  probably 
that  at  Ancaster  in  1820.  In  1827  Lower 
Canada  had  three  paper  mills,  and  by 
1842  no  "less  than  fourteen  mills  were  in 
existence  in  Upper  Canada. 

So  far  as  our  information  goes,  Canada 
also  had  the  first  wood  pulp  mill.  Dr. 
Little,  the  chemical  mill  expert,  of  the  pre- 
sent firm  of  Little  &  Walker,  Boston,  was, 
we  believe,  the  pioneer  in  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess in  the  United  States,  having  started 
the  Richmond  Paper  Co.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1884,  as  the  first  sulphite  mill  in 
the  United  States.  Ekman  of  Bergvick, 
Sweden,  had  developed  the  process  and 
had  been  running  for  several  years  before 
that  in  Sweden,  and  afterwards  came  to 
the  States  to  start  the  Ekman  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  of  Northfleet.  There  had 
been  chemical  fibre  mills  in  the  States 
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before  this;  but  the  Canada  Paper  Co., 
had  a  6  ton  pulp  mill  of  this  class  in 
operation  in  1865,  and  actually  exported 
50  tons  of  unbleached  and  50  tons  of 
bleached  fibre  to  Great  Britain  in  1874. 
at  which  time  the  product  was  untried  by 
any  mill  in  England  or  Scotland.  Canada, 
therefore,  has  the  honor  of  first  intro- 
ducing chemical  wood  pulp  to  the  British 
prper  mills.  We  believe  that  ground 
wood  pulp  was  made  before  1865  by  the 
Buntin  Mills,  at  Valleyfield,  Quebec. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  U.  S  IN  THE 
CANADIAN  PAPER  MARKET. 

The  unrevised  statement  of  imports 
into  Canada  for  the  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  ^March,  1903,  show  that  the 
United  States  is  maintaining  a  large 
preponderance  in  the  exports  of  paper 
to  Canada,  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
items  of  imports  into  this  country: 


Imports  for  9  months 

From 

From 

ending  March,  1903.     Gt.  Britain. 

U.S. 

Paper  bags   

$  102 

$17,148 

965 

26,660 

Envelopes   

6463 

18,826 

Strawboard  and  felt... 

395 

50,563 

Strawboard  in  sheets  or 

473 

2,853 

Wall  papers  

14,766 

121,081 

Leatherboard  

33 

12,953 

Millboard  

1,343 

18,005 

Pads  and  papier  mache  63,257 

255,138 

News     print  (costing 

2ylc.  or  less)   

2,394 

Other  print  paper   

69,647 

188,431 

Ruled       and  coated 

17,671 

52,668 

Wrapping  papers   

1,629 

15,930 

Other  papers   

98,153 

236,618 

In  the  matter  of  exports  from  Canada, 
it  appears  that  no  pulpwood  was  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  in  this  period,  but  pulp- 
wood  to  the  value  of  $1,169,896  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  The 
quantities,  in  cords,  are  not  given,  but 
if  they  were,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
recorded  amount  is  far  below  the  actual 
amount,  owing  to  the  quantities  that  go 
out  under  other  classifications.  Under 
the  head  of   papers,    exclusive   of  wall 


papers,  we  shipped  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  nine  months  $282,282,  to  the  United 
States,  $32,003,  and  to  other  countries, 
$324,981,  all  being  the  produce  of  Can- 
ada, besides  a  small  quantity  not  made 
in  Canada.  In  wood  pulp  our  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  $886,095  in  the 
nine  months,  to  the  United  States, 
$1,269,994,  and  to  other  countries,  $220,- 
202,  making  a  total  of  $2,376,291. 

PERSONAL. 

Earnshaw  Bradley,  C.E,,  a  well-known 
paper  mill  engineer,  formerly  of  Mont- 
real, has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles  and  has  taken  up  his  residence 
at  497  Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto. 

W.  D.  Dixon,  paper  bag  manufacturer, 
of  Markinch,  Scotland,  is  now  on  a  visit 
to  New  Brunswick,  in  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  St.  John  Sulphite 
Pulp  Co.,  of  which  he  is  a  director. 

Forbes  Wood,  superintendent  of  the 
paper  mills  of  the  Carew  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Hadley  Falls,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has  been 
api)oirited  superintendent  of  the  Toronto 
Paper  Mfg.  Co.'s  mills,  at  Cornwall,  Ont. 

It  is  stated  that  Price  Bros.  &  Co., 
lumber  merchants,  of  Quebec,  will  build 
a  pulp  mill  on  the  Aux  Safeles  river  near 
Ha- Ha!  Bay,  where  there  is  a  fall  of 
250  feet. 

Hon.  Sidney  Fisher  is  advised  from 
Japan  that  a  large  market  is  opened  for 
Canada  in  the  "England  of  the  East" 
not  only  in  lumber  and  flour,  but  in 
pulp. 

Since  the  death,  two  or  three  months 
ago,  of  James  Stutt,  Sr.  proprietor  of 
the  Wentworth  Paper  Mills  at  West- 
Flamboro,  Ont.  the  sons  have  decided 
to  go  out  of  business,  and  the  principal 
hands  employed  have  already  been  dis- 
charged, and  the  mill  closed.  The  mill 
had  a  capacity  of  2^  tons  a  day  and 
produced  paper  felt  chiefly.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  mills  in  the  province.  It 
is  reported  that  the  sons  contemplate 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  salt,  from 
salt  beds  or  wells  found  in  the  vicinity. 
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EMERSON  MFG.  CO. 


LAWRE,NCE„  ■    ■    -  MASS. 

FAIRBANKS 

Renewable 
Asbestos  Disc 
Globe  Valves. 

ARE  YOU  USING  THEM  9 

YiHtG  for  Circulars 
and  Particuiarsm 

The  Fairbanks  Co., 

MONTREAL.     WINNIPEG.     VANCOUVER.  F 
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Established  1842. 

Cheney  Bigelow  Wire  Works 

SPRINQFIELi),  n\SS. 

...  Manufaetupers  of  ... 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

Cylinder  Molds,  Dandy  Kolls 

also 

Brass,  Copper 
and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  BELL  PATENT  FLAT  WIRES  for  Book  Papers,  f 


MarKet  Notes. 


The  Toronto  and  Montreal  markets 
for  rags  and  paper  stock  are  active  just 
now.  While  country  mixed  rags  are 
not  bought  so  freely  this  month,  there 
is  a  steady  demand  for  paper  stock  as 
well  as  for  cotton  rags.     Quotations  in 


To'-onto  are  as  follows: 

Per  cwt. 

Mixed  country  rags    $    60  to  80 

^lixed  cotton  rags    90  to  i  00 

New  colored  cottons   ....     2  00  to  2  50 

New  white  cottons    3  00  to  3  50 

Mixed  paper    30  to  35 

Book  and  ledger    50  to  75 

C'.lored  paper  shavings  ...       45  to  50 
White  paper  shavings  ....    i  00  to  i  50 
The    New  York   market    for    rags  is 
reported  to  be  brisk,  both  for  new  rags 


and  old.  Paper  stocks  are  active,  and 
straw  boxes  have  advanced  2>^  to  5c. 
Notice  has  been  given  of  an  advance  of 
T<c.  in  Nos.  T  and  2  jute  wrapping 
twines     and     in     marline     jutes  and 


two  grades  of  B.  C.  hemp  twines.  Gunny, 
oid  rope  and  bagging  are  slow  of  sale 
and  less  than  75c.  has  been  paid. 

Reporting  the  New  York  wood  pulp 
market,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  says: 

"The  market  is  still  reported  firm, 
with  the  asking  price  at  $14.50  f.  o.  b. 
pulp  mill.  From  this  figure  it  is  difficult 
to  "budge"  the  manufacturers,  so  the 
middlemen  sa.y.  The  latter  claim  that 
there  are  "stacks"  of  ground  wood  at 
the  mills,  but  that  the  manufacturers 
are  holding  on  to  it,  as  they  expect  a 
long  season  of  dry  weather,  since  the 
past  three  months  were  so  rainy. 

New  York  quotations  for  chemicals 
are:  Imported  china  clay,  $10.50  for 
spot  and  $tt.oo  to  arrive;  Alkali  75  cts. 
for  light  and  8oc.  for  dense,  f.o.b.  works; 
for  delivery  May  and  June,  85c.  for 
light,  90c.  for  dense;  caustic  soda, 
$1.70  to  $1.75,  for  both  immediate  and 
forward  delivery;  sal  soda,  55c.;  lump 
alum,  $1.65  to  $1.70,  ground  alum,  $1.75 
to   $1.80.     Bleaching   powder  unsettled. 
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Liverpool  brands   ranging  from  ly^  to 
i^c.  and  domestic  i^-^c. 

BRITISH  PULP  MARKET. 

Regarding  the  home  pulp  market, 
Paper  &  Pulp  of  15th  April  says: 
There  has  been  a  slump  in  the  mechan- 
ical pulp  market.  During  the  winter, 
makers  have  been  holding  out  for  high 
prices,  with  the  result  that  practically 
no  business  was  transacted.  Now  that 
the  mills  have  plenty  of  water  again,  we 
presume  stocks  are  accumulating,  and 
mcist  pine  is  freely  offered  at  kr.  30 
f.  o.  b.,  or  say  40s.  c.  i.  f.  U.  K.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary in  this  state  of  af¥airs  as  it  hap- 
pens every  year  about  this  time,  but 
what  we  cannot  understand  is  why 
Norwegian  makers  should  make  business 
impossible  during  two  or  three  months 
of  the  year.  It  cannot  be  to  their  ad- 
vatitage  to  do  so,  more  especially  as 
there  are  100,000  tons  to  come  from 
Canada  this  year.  A  considerable 
amount  of  business  has  been  transacted 
in  chemical  pulps,  both  for  this  and  next 
year,  at  the  prices  which  have  been 
ruling  for  some  time  past.  These  are 
roughly  for  sulphite  £7  to  £7  los., 
and  for  soda  £6  15s.,  £7  5s.,  c.  i.  f. 

The  Imperial  Paper  Mills  Co.,  at  Stur- 
geon Falls,  hope  to  be  turning  out  45 
tons  of  paper  per  day,  by  the  end  of 
May. 

It  is  expected  that  th^  rew  pulp 
mills  at  Metabetchouan,  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  district  of  Quebec,  will  be  in  oper- 
ation next  autumn. 

The  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
whose  large  brick  pulp  mills  have  been 
in  construction  at  Brompton  Falls,  Que., 
are  creating  quite  a  village  at  that  point 
on  the  St.  Francis  river.  This  company, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  same  men 
who  are  principal  owners  of  the  Odell 
Manfg.  Co's  mills  at  Groveton.  N.  H., 
propose  to  go  on  this  summer  with  the 
erection  of  the  paper  mill  contemplated 
in  connection  with  the  pnlp  mill.  


It  is  reoorled  from  St.  John's,  that 
a  syndicate  of  American  and  Canadian 
capitalists,  headed  by  Henry  Melville 
Whitney  of  Boston,  has  purchased  two 
million  acres  of  pulp  lands  in  Newfound- 
land, and  intends  to  build  large  saw 
and  pulp  mills.  The  syndicate  paid  over 
$T,coo.cco  for  the  property. 

The  Rainy  River  I'uip  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  secured  a  pulp-timber  conces- 
sion from  the  Ontario  Government,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  imposed  on  enter- 
prises of  this  kind.    The  concession  has 
an    area    of    about    two-hundred  and 
seventy    square    miles,    including  lakes 
and  rivers.    The  Island  Falls  on  Sand 
Reiver,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the   concession,   has   also   been  secured 
for  the  use  of  the  company.    The  pro- 
visional directors  are:   Hon.   George  E. 
Foster,  Toronto;  W.  J.  Elliott,  barrister, 
Toronto;  William    Blackwood,  brewer, 
Winnipeg;  R.  M.  Simpson,  M.D.,  Win- 
nipeg;    L.     Hamel,     manager  Miners' 
Supply  Co.,  Mine  Centre,  Ont.  and  W. 
A.    Preston,    Mine    Centre,    Ont.  The 
company  is  now  making  preliminary  sur- 
veys of  mill-site  dams,  flumes,  etc.,  and 
intend  erecting  a  thirty  ton  mechanical 
pulp  mill  and  a  fif'een  ton  chemical  plant. 
They   will   put   up   a    good  permanent 
saw-mill,     with     planing-mill,  lath-mill, 
and  other  attachments.     They  will  cut 
the  lumber  and  timber  required  in  the 
construction  of  their  buildings,  and  do  a 
general   l.miber   business   in  connection 
with  their  pulp  enterprise.    They  expect 
to  have  the  saw-mill  in  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  and  the  pulp  machinery 
in  place  by  the  spring  of  1905.    A  spur 
from   the    Canadian    Northern    Ry.  will 
be    run    into    the    works.     It    is  the 
coir^pany's    intention    after    getting  the 
plant    in    operation,    to    increase  the 
caoacity    of  their    works    very  mater- 
ially.    The    area   of   the    concession  is 
covered  wi'h  a  unique  forest  composed 
of  banksian  pine,  poplar,  balm-of  gilead, 
spruce,    tamarac,    cedar,    and  red-pine. 
This    concession    is    situated    on  Rainy 
Lake,  and  lake  steamers  can  touch  at 
the  Co's  works,  which  will  be  below  the 
Falls. 
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i  Machinery. 


IS 


Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient  XC 

of  any  built.  ^ 

Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas,  M 

Used  Exclusively  by  us.  w 


Cylinder  and  Fourdrinier  Machines.  w 
Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty.  ^ 


f  BELOIT  IRON   WORKS,  i 


l(fi  BELOIT,   WIS.   U  S.  A. 
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Our  Specialty 

I^cvolvin^  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblct  Machine  Co.,  lawrence.  «ass. 


Successor  to  Dustin  Machine  Co. 


We've  tried  it  but  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  there's  no  room  for 

improvement  in 

''DURHAM''  RUBBER  BELTS 


The  large  and  increasing  demand  proves  that  their  merits  are  recognized. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  we  know  that  our  samples  and 
prices  will  interest  you.    Drop  us  a  card. 
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A.  WERTHEIM  &  Co. 

HAMBUKG. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite, 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

WOOD  PULPS 

OFFICES  AT: 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    ..  Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  ..  Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20. 

MANCHESTER    Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange). 

LONDON   ..  77a,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

PARIS    Rue  de  Londres  No.  29. 

ANGOULEME  (France)      ..  43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes. 

LYONS    54,  Cours  Gambetta. 

MILAN    3  Via  Gius.  Verdi. 

lOLOSA  (Spain)    18  Calle  San  Francisco. 

ST.  PETERSBURG     ..    ..  Little  Pedjascheskaja  House,  4,  Qu.  16. 

NEW  YORK   99,  Nassau  Street. 

Telegraphic  Address: 

"WERTHEinO,  HAnBURQ." 
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Becker  &  Co. 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G. 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany 


The  Largest  importers 
of  Wood  Pulp  into 
Great  Britain 


SOIE  BRITISH  AGENTS  FOR 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  Chicoutimi,  Quebec. 
Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited  ,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S. 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

W,  P.  RYRIE, 

50  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 
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We  can  unreservedly  recommend  our 

HYDRAULIC  WET  MACHINE 


Here  shown, 
to  any 
and  all  pulp 
manufacturers. 


We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  enquiries  about  this  or  other  Pulp 

Mill  Machinery. 


THE,  JENCKE,S  MACHINE  COMPANY 

517  Lansdowne  Street.  ^         Sherbrooke,  Que. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter. 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 


PUII  n  APUC  OilTTCD  9  DDCQO  On  33-37  Kimble  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
UnlLU  AUIflt  UUIItn  &  rntoo  bU.|  New  York,  -  12  Reade  Street. 
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WIRE  PULP  MATS 

Penforatea  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

Wiro  Guards  for  Mill  Winilows.  Refuse  Burner  Cloih,  eio. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  Ont.  -  -   ■  MONTREAL,  Que. 

DICK'S  Baiata  BELTING 

The  Strongest  Belt  in  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOCK  always  on  hand. 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  =  =  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street.   Montreal.  ^' 

Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 

Write  to  Us.   

We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LEVIS,   -  -  -   Que.  i 
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Waste  Paper.  Ra^s.  Rope. 

R.  HOUGH, 

LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


A^ent  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

Toronto,  -  Canada.  f 

^r;^^^^  T  For  Paper 

p   tL-L#  1  W  and  Pulp 

m   W  m  m    A  Manufacturers 

SAMUEL  PORRin  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  for  Canada-JOHN  CHRISTIE.  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  F 

CHINA  CLAY. 


BRAND 


E.  E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO., 
N>        St.  Austell, 

Cornwall, 

Canada  and  U.S.  Fndl;inH 

J.  CHRISTIE,  -  -  -  Toronto,  Canada,    f  LH^ldnu. 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinicr  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Eastwood  Wire  Mf^.  Co. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRA^S  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 

SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 

NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  $ULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  VALVES,  bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE  CLOTH  of  every 
description, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B.— We   manufacture  all  of  the  above  articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 

EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO., 

BELLEVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY.  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinicr  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 
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Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrinier  Wires, 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 
China  Clay, 

JEAN  FREESE,  riS''sr,:riS,';  new  YORK. 

c«i«  c^^iiivirv  hn-arxt  fnr>  Thfi  Rftorffia  Kaolin  Co.  ^ 


r 


—  —  7       ««*^   , 

Sole  Selling  Agent  for  The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co 


'  FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 


,                CYLINDER  COVERS  | 

^        Unetfualied  fot*  Strength^  Smoothness  and  Long  Life»  | 

GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED  % 

Ladywell  Wire  Works,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  J| 

LAffent— THOMAS  L.  PATON.  30  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  who  m 

holds  stock  for  immediate  dehvery.  ^ 

ADAMS  CROCKER.  Manager         E.  J.  WELCH.  Supt.         EMMONS  CROCKER,  Treas.  | 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co.  | 

Shcrbrookc,  Canada,       Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  | 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

Screen  Plates  | 

IN  THE  WORLD  H 


The  "  Union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.  The    Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates. 

Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give 
better  results  than  by  any  other  process. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different 
sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly.  F 
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Bertrams,  Limited 

Papermakers' 
Engineers . . . 

St.  Katherine's  Works,     -  Sciennes 

EDINBURGH 

The  Newest  and  Most  Up-to-date  Machinery 
for  Papermakers 

EMBRACING  BRITISH,  AMERICAN  AND  CONTINENTAL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Represented  by  F 

C.  H.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  Wire  Works,   -  St.  Henry,  Montreal. 

C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  and 
iron  Wire  Cioiii. 


Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 
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C^heney  Bigelow  Wire  Works    12 

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co   18 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited    17 

Christie,  J   20 

Christie,  Limited,  George    3 

Durham  Rubber   Co   I5 

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co   2 

Emerson  Mfg.   Co   ii 

Fairbanks  Co.,  The   ,   n 

Fleming  &  Co.,  W.  A   8 

Freese,  Jean    3 

Green  &  Co.,  G.  F   7 

Greening  Wire  Co.,  The  B   19 

Hambiet  Machine  Co   15 

Hardy,  George  F   7 


Hough,  R   20 

International  Pulp  Co   7 

Jenckes  Machine  Co                      10,  18 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  C.  H.  . . .  4 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   7 

Klipstein  &  Co   9 

Little  &  Walker    7 

Makin  &  Sons,  Wm   5 

Mawson,  George    8 

Nicholls  &  Co.,  E.  E   20 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co   17 

Paton,  Thomas  L   3 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph   8 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel  ...  20 

Pringle  &  Son,  T   7 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co  . . .  12 

Ryrie,  W.  P   17 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works    9 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  H   12 

Snell,  Samuel    7 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co   3 

Vogel,  C.  H   7 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  A   16 

Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co   10 

Young,  J.  S   19 


Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 


SHEFFIELD, 


ENGLAND. 


Steel  and  Bronze  Tools  for 
Pulp  ana  Paper  Mills^ 


roll  bars  and  plates, 
refiner  blades, 
paper  cutter- 
machine  knives. 


chopper-machine 
knives, 
doctor  blades, 
files,  tool  steel,  etc. 


illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Demandm 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 


OF  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Beltin?,  Packings,  Valves,  Gaskets,  Fire,  Steam  and 
Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

I^ubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 


If  its  anything  in  llie  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.  correspondence  solicited 

MONTREAL         TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE.VIS,  Que. 

  MAKERS  OP   

Pulp  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boilers^ 


Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant, 
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Little  &  Walker 

19  Exchange  Place,  Boston 
CHEWICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINIERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making.  f 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 

Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Designs  for  F 
Sulpbite  and  Soda  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills. 

OEORGE  F.  HARDY,  ^s^^^  me 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Reserve  Building,  -  309  Broadway, 

NEW  York. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


The  K\ar\  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
ot  the  most  durable  material,   and  are  proof  against 
acids  or  bleaching  agents  ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  a.nd  do 
4  soil  stock.     Send   for  description   and   a   list  of 
i  nadian  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 


SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyokc,  Hass. 


The  Oriental  Co.,  composed  chiefly  of 
W-ncoLiver  people,  who  got  pulp-wood 
1  serves  on  Princess  Royal  Island,  has 

Id  its  rights  to  an  English  syndicate, 
which  has  put  surveyors  at  work  to  locate 
and  select  its  areas.  These  areas  must  be 
defined  within  nine  months,  in  order  to 
secure  the  lands.  Report  credits  the  com- 
ppny  with  the  intention  of  spending 
$1,500,000  on  pulp  m.ills. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON 

Specialities : 

Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills,  Hy- 
draulic Developments  and   

Electrical  Transmissions  

409,  410,  411,  412  Coristine  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  F 


C.  If.  VOGEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WATER  POWER 

Paper,  Puip  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Telegrams— "  WoODPULP-LoNDON."        Estab.  1879 

Q.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
LONDON. 

importers  of  Wood-Pulp,  Boards,  etc. 

Correspondence. 


Situations  Vacant 


YOUNG  MAN  (34).  with  seven  years'  experience  in 
shops  and  drawing  office  ot  paper  machinery  builders 
in  Britain  and  eleven  years  as  draughtsman  and  engmeer 
with  paper  machinery  and  water  wheel  builders  m  the 
States,  at  present  holding  position  as  superuitendent  for 
the  latter  firm,  would  like  suitable  position  m  Canada. 
Address  H.  B.,  care  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazme. 


Situation  Wanted 

\  I  ACHINIST  desires  position  ;  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience.     Capable  of  introducing  the  system 
of  embossing  rolls.    Address  H.  C,  care  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  Island  Power  Co.,  of  Vancouver, 
has  sold  its  pulp-wood  concessions  to  an 
English  corporation,  which  contemplates 
putting  over  $1,000,000  in  pulp  mills. 

It  is  stated  that  a  large  paper  mill  is 
to  be  built  this  summer,  at  Mille 
Roches,  near  Cornwall,  to  make  the 
finer  grades  of  paper,  and  that  M.  P. 
Davis'  power  at  that  point  will  be 
utilized.  A  company  is  now  being 
formed. 

A  German  firm  of  paper  makers  are 
placing  on  the  market  a  substitute  for 
cotton  waste  in  the  cleaning  of  machinery. 
It  is  a  highly  absorbent  and  flexible 
paper.  It  is  claimed  that.it  is  cheaper, 
much  more  absorbent,  no  threads,  no 
dust,  and  gives  the  machinery  cleaned 
with  it  a  lustrous  appearance. 
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CHINA  CLAY.  B«f*.P2P«:..'_ 

I 


Makers'  Strained. 

Bleaching  Powder.       Soda  Ash. 
Ultramarine  Blue. 


W.  T.  BENSON  &  Co.,  164  St.  James  Street,  Montreal, 

F.  T.  I 

JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HELMSHORE  -  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

Agents  for  tlie  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co.,  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
pg^  FOR  EXPORTERS  OWLY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

„     n  .  r  p ,   .  17>  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

Handles  all  grades  of  Pulp  and  •  ^ 

Paper  on  the  English  European  LONDON,  E.G.,  England 

and  Australian  Markets    ...  ^  '  ^ 

StMecialiiies,     News'^  anti  Box  Boards, 


I  W.  A.  FLILMING  6  CO.,  | 

I    -r~yr       _  % 

I    MONTREAL    ^J&iANDWiN^4 BELTINGfl^  ll'^ll^Ti.  % 


  M 

U        Importers  o-f  Belting^,  Hose,  Mill  Supplies,  'Camel"  Brand  jj 

JC        Hair    Belting,    also     '  BALATA,      Rubber,    Leather    and  j 

1^        Stitched  Cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  % 

J  Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  J 
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1  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.  I 

I  17  Lemoine  St.,  Hontreal  | 

I  Sulphate 

Alumina 

China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder 

Ultramarine  and  | 
1  Aniline  Blues  I 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE,  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Saw  Mill  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  Barker 

with  automatic  block  turning  attachment. 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.        |  Improved 


PULP  WOOD'  BARKER 


Pulp  and  Paper  Screens, 


i  CASTLE.  GOHHEIL  &  OVERTON 

*  41  Park  Row,  Times  BMg.,  New  York 

%  AGENTS  FOR 

!  Sulphite  and  Wooa  Pulp  Mills 

%  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  etc. 

i»     Correspondence  Solicited.  ^ 
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Wilson^  Paterson  &  Coy.y 

30  ST.  JOHN  ST.,  MONTREAL 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  s 

SODA  ASH,  Caustic  Soda,  50°  to  7«»,  Caustic  Potash,  Sal 
Soda,  SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash,  Sul- 
phur.   Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south. 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies.  1 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MACHINE   WIRES,   FELTS,  ETC. 

F 

Offices— 201  to  203  Coristine  Bulding,  St.  Nicholas  Street,   Vf  OMTR  PAT 

Telephones-Main  846,  847.  XTlV-fl^  X  E\.M^I^M^* 


Pair  Crocker  Turbines      Lake  Mepntic  Pulp  Co. 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company 

517  Lansdowne  Street.  F  Sherbrooke,  QuOm 


-JL  THE  — ^ 


PULP  PAPER  MAGAZINE 


^     OF  CANADA  "^=^ — 


^OL.  1.— NO.  2. 


TORONTO,  JUNE,  1903- 


/     $1  A  Year. 
1  Single  Copy  10c. 


'olp  aod  Paper  Magazine 


A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Cana- 
ian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  and  the  paper  trade, 
ssued  between  the  5th  and  loth  of  each  month. 

Subscriptions  :  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
,tates,  $1  a  year;  to  Foreign  Countries,  5s.  a  year. 

Changes  of  advertisements  should  be  in  the  publishers' 
ands  not  later  than  the  xst  of  the  month,  and.  where 
proofs  are  required,  four  days  earlier.  Cuts  should  be 
ent  to  the  Toronto  office,  by  mail,  not  by  express. 


BIGGAR-SAMUEL,  Limited, 

PUBLISHERS 
[8  Court  St..  Toronto.  Fraser  Bldg..  Montreal. 

THE  SITUATION. 

At    the    time    of    writing,  Ontario, 
Quebec,    and   the    Maritime  Provinces 
are    being   blessed   with    good  soaking 
rains,  following  a  drought  of  eight  to 
ten  weeks,  and  these  rains  will  not  only 
extinguish  the  forest  fires  that  have  been 
ravaging    the    pulp    woods    of  Eastern 
Canada,  but    will    help    to    raise  the 
diminishing    streams    to    normal  level. 
While    it -is  said    that    the    damage  by 
forest  fires  has  been  relatively  greater  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  New  York  than 
in    Canada,  it    will    be    impossible  to 
determine  this  for  some  time  yet;  but 
the  combined  effect  of  drought  and  fires 
has  been  to  increase  the  price  of  pulp 
by  $4  to  $5  in  the  past  month,  and  this 
effect  would  have  been  still  more  marked 
had      it       not       been       that  many 
of       United       States       mills  have 


greatly  increased  their  grinder  capacity 
in  the  last  two  years.  This 
has  been  done  in  order  to  take  better 
advantage  of  the  high  water  season;  and 
consequently  such  mills  have  a  larger 
quantity  of  pulp  in  stock,  so  that  pulp 
is  not  likely  to  go  up  to  $30  a  ton,  as  it 
did  four  years  ago.  Canadian  pulp, 
however,  is  selling  at  $23  to  $24,  de- 
livered at  mills  in  New  England  and 
Eastern  New  York. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  paper  mills  of  some  sections 
of  the  United  States  are  already 
dependent  on  Canada  for  pulp  suppHes, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  mills  of  the 
Watertown  district  derive  four-fifths 
of  their  supplies  from  the  Can- 
adian .side.  In  the  matter  of  raw 
material  in  the  form  of  pulpwood.  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  annual  con- 
sumption of  United  States  mills  is 
1,600,000  cords  of  spruce,  and  400,000 
cords  of  hemlock,  of  which  Canada 
furnishes  400,000  cords  of  spruce,  besides 
the  equivalent  of  200,000  cords  imported 
in  the  shape  of  pulp. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  of  the  United  States 
customs  handed  in  their  decision,  in 
March  last,  in  the  pulpwood  cases, 
affecting  primarily  the  province^  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Under  the  Quebec 
regulations  the  holders  of  licenses  to 
cut  timber  on  crown  lands  pay  a  stump- 
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age  of  65  cents  a  cord,  but  if  the  wood 
is  made  into  pulp  in  Canada,  and  the 
pulp  exported,  a  rebate  of  25  cents  per 
cord  is  allowed.  To  nullify  this  slight 
advantage  which  Quebec  pulp  mills 
would  have  had,  the  board  of  appraisers 
have  confirmed  the  assessment  of  an 
additional  duty  of  25  cents,  which  had 
been  made  in  these  cases  by  several 
United  States  customs  officers.  As  to 
the  importations  of  the  same  class  of 
pulp  from  Ontario,  the  board  ruled  that 
as  the  regulations  of  that  Province 
prohibited  the  cutting  of  pulpwood  on 
crown  lands  unless  it  is  manufactured 
into  pulp  in  Canada,  it  was  not  an  ex- 
port duty  in  the  case  of  Ontario.  As 
Ontario  did  not  levy  an  export  duty, 
such  imports  from  that  Province  are  not 
subject  to  the  countervailing  duty.  But 
as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  trace  the  source 
of  such  imports  along  the  borders  of 
these  two  provinces  the  United  States 
customs  officers  are  already  in  a  snarl 
m  some  cases.  The  motto  of  the  On- 
tario Government  is  "Build  up  Ontario," 
but  the  motto  of  .Premier  Parent  of 
Quebec  is  "build  up  the  United  States," 
and  the  affable  gentleman  must  be 
delighted  to  see  the  fruits  which  his 
policy  is  beginning  to  yield  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends.  Premier  Parent 
must  be  grateful  to  the  United  States 
board  of  appraisers  for  a  decision  which 
will  help  along  the  good  cause.  It  is 
enlightening  to  find  in  this  hard  world 
at  least  one  Prime  Minister  whose 
altruism  soars  above  the  selfish  inter- 
ests of  his  own  people. 

However,  this  decision  of  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  has  been  appealed  against 
and'  the  appeal  is  to  come  up  before  a 
court  in  New  York,  on  the  29th  inst. 
And  now  we  have  yet  another  ruling  of 
a    United    States    customs    officer,  by 
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which  pulpwood  from  Canada,  when! 
"rossed"  or  peeled  in  a  "barker,"  is* 
declared  to  be  a  manufactured  article, 
and  therefore  dutiable  at  35  per  cent. 
If  this  ruling  is  followed  up  in  other 
ports  of  entry,  it  will  mean  that  pulp- 
wood which  now  costs  the  United  States 
mills  $2.25  a  cord,  will  hereafter  cost 
them  from  $5.50  to  $6  f.o.b.,  inasmuch  as 
the  rossing  of  the  wood  takes  20  to  25 
per  cent,  oflf  the  weight,  and  if  the 
United  States  importer  ha.s  to  pay 
freight  on  bark  and  waste,  he  will  have 
a  new  problem  to  face. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WOOD  SUPPLY. 

In  discussing  the  outlook  of  the  timbe 
supply  in  the  United  States,  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Forestry  Quarterly 
B.  E.  Fernow,  director  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry,  gives  some  in- 
teresting facts.  Ten  years  ago  the  Chief, 
Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geolo- 
gical Survey  rather  belittled  any  attempt 
to  promote  a  more  rational  forestry 
policy,  on  the  ground  that  the  timber 
growth  renewed  itself  faster  than  it  was 
being  consumed.  As  the  officer  who 
furnished  the  forestry  statistics  for  the 
late  census,  he  provides  facts  which  go 
to  show  that  his  position  ten  years  ago 
was  wrong,  and  that  without  a  rational 
system  of  reforestration  the  supply  of 
timber  is  diminishing. 

The  census  of  1900  shows  that  the  • 
consumption  of  lumber  amounts  annually 
to  forty  billion  feet  B.  M.,  of  which 
thirty-five  billions  is  the  capacity  of  the 
saw-mills  and  five  billions  represents  the 
unenumerated,  that  is,  staves,  heading, 
railway  ties,  telegraph  poles,  etc.  The 
saw-mills  produced  from  raw  material, 
valued  at  $226,000,000,  a  product  valued 
at  $423,000,000.  Pulpwood  is  not  included 
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n  the  above  statements,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  would  add  over  2,500.000 
rords  of  log  or  bolt  size.  The  con- 
sumption of  pulpwood  has  more  than 
trebled  during  the  last  decade. 

Notwithstanding  the    enormously  in- 
creased production  of  coal,  iron,  steel 
and  other  substitutes,  which    take  the 
place  of  wood  for  fuel,  construction  pur- 
poses and  other  uses,    the    per  capita 
consumption  of  wood  has  increased,  the 
result  of  higher  civilization  and  increased 
industrial  activity.     Whence  is  this  in- 
creased supply  to  be  obtained?  Partly 
from  a  more  careful  preservation  of  the 
home  supply,  but  mainly  from  importa- 
tion.    Canada  is   looked  to   largely  to 
supply  the  demand,  especially  for  pulp- 
wood.    But  shall  we  allo>^  our  pulpwood 
to  be  exported?  Shall  we  not  rather  in- 
sist upon  its  being  made  into  paper  here? 
This  is  one  of  the  coming  problems  for 
Canadian  statesmen,  and  it  ought  to  be 
taken  up,  not  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism 
to   United    States    manufacturers,  but 
solely  as  a  question  of  domestic  concern. 
The  problem  is  how  are  we  to  preserve 
the  pulp  forests  of  Canada,  so  that  our 
raw  material  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry   shall   not   be   prematurely  ex- 
hausted, because  with  the  exhaustion  of 
our  pulpwoods  the  manufactures  depend- 
ing upon  it  will  languish  and  die.  This 
is  primarily  a  question  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  secondarily  a  question  of  the 
development  of  two  great  industries  for 
which  nature  has  specially  endowed  this 
country.    The  wanton  waste  of  these  in- 
estimable assets  by  forest  fires,  such  as 
have  occurred  this  summer,  and  by  the 
still     more    wasteful    management  of 
Provincial  Governments,  will  surely  bring 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  our  pub- 
lic men  the  fact  that  this  great  question 
has  heretofore  been  ignored  or,  at  most, 
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trifled  with.  Will  those  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  our  timber  lands 
wake  up  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  committed  to  their  charge 
or  will  they  wait  till  the  raw  material  is 
so  far  swept  from  our  grasp  that  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  will 
be  emasculated  in  the  crucial  stage  of  its 
development? 

— A  feature  of  the  Canadian  pavilion  at 
the  exhibition  recently  held  at  Osaka,. 
Japan,  was  an  exhibit  showing  the  process 
of  pulp  and  paper  making  from  the  spruce 
tree  to  the  finished  paper.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  will  result  in  the  placing  of 
orders  for  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  from 
Japanese  newspaper  and  paper  merchants, 
who  will  be  able  to  ship  by  the  C.P.R. 
steamers  direct  from  Vancouver.  Some 
of  the  projected  mills  in  British  Columbia 
should  be  able  to  handle  this  export  trade 
to  the  east  to  good  advantage. 

— A  paragraph  in  ,  our  news  columns 
refers  to  the  difficulty    of  determining 
the  degree  of  moisture  on  pulp  shipped 
abroad,  but  no  one  has  yei  come  for- 
ward wdth  a  practical  scheme  for  satis- 
fying both  buyer  and  seller,  except  by 
having  an  umpire  or  expert  at  one  end 
or  the  other  whose  decision  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  final.      Each  bale  may  differ 
slightly  at  the  time  of  shipment  from  the 
mill,  and  evaporation  must  not  only  go 
on  from  the  time  it  is  tested  at  the  mill, 
but  it  proceeds  in  a  varying  degree,  so 
that  while  the  buyer's  test  will  show  a 
difference  in  moisture  to  that  made  at 
the  mill,  both  are  right.    The  acceptance 
of  a  test  at  the  pulp  mill  would  seem  to 
offer  the  simplest  solution,  some  agreed 
upon  allowance  being  made  for  evapor- 
ation. 


The  Pulp  and  Pape; 


— It  is  said  that  the  experiments  carried 
out  at  Orange,  Texas,  for  turning  into 
pulp    the   shavings  of  yellow  pine  that 
are  turned  out  as  waste  from  saw-mills 
are  successful.    The  planer  shavings  are 
fed  into  the  digesters,  the  soda  process 
being  used.    As  usual  with  new  experi- 
nients,   difficulties  are  encountered,  and 
the  present  equipment  of  the  mill  does 
not  achieve  the  best  economy.    For  in- 
stance, the  liquor  is  now  allowed  to  run  to 
waste,  but,  by  installing  a  recovery  plant. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the 
chemicals  can  be  recovered  for  use  again. 
It  is  said  that  the  pulp  produced  by  this 
process  makes  a  very  strong  paper,  and 
can    be   used     for   other   classes  than 
wrapping  paper  into  which  it  is  now  made 
exclusively.    The  drawback  to  this  venture 
IS  that  the  amount  of  waste  available  from 
these    mills  is  relatively  very  small,  and 
while  the  yellow  pine  logs  can  be  more 
profitably  turned  into  lumber,  we  shall 
not  see  enough  of  this  pulp  on  the  market 
to  produce  any  efifect  on  the  paper  trade 
in   general.     A  process  lately  exploited 
in  the  Western  States  for  making  paper 
from  corn  stalks  and  corn  husks,  may  be 
put  in  the  same  category.      The  paper 
experimentally  produced    is   said   to  be 
strong  and  tough,  and  may,  no  doubt,  be 
used  to  advantage  for  making  paper  for 
special    requirements    in   various  manu- 
facturing processes,  but  it,  like  the  pine 
shavings  paper,  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
in    quantities    and    at  prices    that  will 
niak^-  it  a  serious  competitor  of  spruce 
paper. 

—  In  his  last  annual  report  addressed  to 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  Lon- 
don mentions  that  he  has  directed  the 
attention  of  British  capitalists  to  the 
openings    in    Canada   for   profitable  in- 


vestment  in   pulp   manufacturing.  Our.' 
High  Commissioner  is  a  man  of  great 
business  ability,  and  is  unsparing  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  Can- 
ada at  all  times,  and  by  all  fair  means; 
and  yet  he  may  live  to  regret  the  advice 
he  sincerely  gives  on  this  subject.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this    that  there  is  any 
question  about  Canada's  future  as  a  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  country.  In- 
deed, it  is  just  because  Canada's  coming 
supremacy  in  this  line  of  manufacturing 
is  manifest  destiny  that  we  have  doubts 
about     the     advisability     oi  specially 
exerting      ourselves      to      force  the 
rate    of    progress    we    are    now  mak- 
ing.      We    own     to     be  influenced 
seriously  by  the  caution  given  by  Mr. 
Chisholm,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  of    New  York,  in  a  com- 
munication to  this  magazine,  last  month, 
on  the  pulp  manufacturing  situation.  Mr. 
Chisholm  evidently  looks  beyond  the  local, 
or  Canadian  and  American,  aspect  of  the 
trade,  and  has  an  eye  on  the  world's  paper 
trade,   in    uttering   his    caution.  The 
demand  of  the  world's  paper  trade  con- 
sidered as  a  unit,  though  large,  has  its 
limits,  and  there  appear  to  be  signs  in 
the   European  market   that   the  supply 
of  pulp  is  overtaking  this    demand  in 
some  lines,  and  in  others   exceeding  it. 
Looking  ahead  to  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturing as   a  permanent    specialty  of 
Canada,  it  would  seem  to  be  safer  to  let 
the  world  look  to  Canada  for  its  needs 
than  for  Canada  to  be  begging  for  trade 
in  a  chronic  condition  of  over-produc- 
tion.   In  other  words,  Canada  need  not 
hasten  this   over-production,  or  be  the 
seat  of  its  greatest  excess.     Of  course, 
times  of  over-production  will  come  to 
every   trade,    but    in   those     times,  the 
survival  of  the  littest  will  be  determined 
not  merely  by  capital,  but  by  the  ad- 
vantages which  nature  gives  to  a  coun- 
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ry.    Nature  has  endowed  Canada,  as  a 
vhole,   with    overwhelming  advantages 
n  two    points-that  is  unlimited  per- 
manent water  powers,  and    almost  un- 
limited raw  material  in  spruce  and  other 
forests,  while  our  laboring  population  is 
not  behind  any  in  the  world  in  industry 
and  intelhgence.     But  these  advantages 
are  not  distributed  over  every  part  of 
the  country  alike  in  the  two  respects 
first  mentioned,  so  that  for  the  export 
trade  the  number  of  safe  investments  is 
not  unlimited  even  if  the  supply  and  de- 
mand    were    always    nicely  balanced. 
Judgment  should  in  the  first  place  be 
used  m  the  location  of  mills  built  for 
the    export     trade,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  pulp  market    of    the  world 
should  be  carefully  watched  by  prospec- 
tive investors.    While  nature  is  with  us 
we  will  stand  the  stress  of  competition 
in  a  time  of  depression  all  the  better  if 
we  move  ahead    steadily     and  wisely. 
We  need  not  dislocate  the  world's  pulp 
and  paper  trade  too  suddenly,   or  too 
rudely,  just  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
Canada  can  "make  Ossa  Hke  a  wart"  in 
these  lines. 

The  High  Commissioner's  report  on 
the  pulp  industry  is  on  the  whole  very 
instructive,  and  we  commend  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  to  extracts  given  else- 
where in  this  issue,  especially  the  letter 
quoted  on  the  relative  advantages  of 
making  sulphite  and  mechanical  pulp  for 
export. 

LORD  STRATHCONA  ON  CANADA'S  PULP  AND 
PAPER  TRADE. 


The  following  are  some  extracts 
from  the  annual  report  of  Lord 
Strathcona,  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  of  Canada.  On  the 
general  condition  of  trade  he  says: 
"The    wood    pulp    importations  from 
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Canada  seem  to  be  increasing.  The  feel- 
ing prevails  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  by  Canada  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  and  to  encour- 
age the  industry  in  the  Dominion  This 
gives  expression  to  the  feeling  that 
generally  obtains,  that  the  matter  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Canada,  as  the 
possibility  of  competition  from  other 
sources  is  decreasing  year  by  year." 

On  the  question  of  ground  pulp  versus 
sulphite  pulp,  he  says:     "Some  surprise 
is   expressed  that  the    development    in  ^ 
Canada  so  far  should  have  been  all  in 
the  direction  of  mechanical  wood  pulp, 
rather  than  in  sulphite.    The  trade  in  the 
latter  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  much 
larger  than  in  the  former,  the  quantities 
consumed  being  about  the  same,  namely, 
250,000  tons,  but  while  mechanical  pulp 
is     shipped  containing  50   per  cent,  of 
water,  chemical  pulp  is  shipped  air  dry; 
consequertly  the  actual  amount  of  fibre 
in    sulphite    is    almost    double    that  in 
mechanical." 

He  then  quotes  the  following  letter 
from  a  British  firm  on  this  matter:  "We 
must  strongly  urge  for  future  develop- 
ijients  in  Canada  of  properly  organized 
sulphite   mJlls,   and    there    can    be  no 
doubt  that  the  future  of  sulphite  making 
lies   in   Canada.     Our   reasons   for  this 
statement  are  the  following:    'We  have 
seen      that    Canadian    mechanical  pulp 
mills     can     compete     successfully  with 
Scandinavian.    The  only  advantage  they 
have  over  the  Scandinavians  is  a  modern 
plant   and  cheap   wood,   and    the  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  labor  are 
the  extra  freight  rates.'    Now  the  wood 
necessary     to     make     a    net     ton  of 
mechanical   wood    pulp    in  Scandinavia 
costs  on  the  average  lis.  per  ton;  and 
in  the  best  situated  mechanical  mills  in 
Canada  is  said  to  cost  6s.  a  ton.  A 
Canadian  mechanical  wood  pulp  maker, 
therefore,  starts  out  with  an  advantage 
of  5S.  per  ton  wet;  against  this  he  has 
an  extra  freight  to  pay  of  5s.  to  6s. 
a   ton,   at   an    optimistic   estimate,  and 
therefore  has  no  present  great  advant- 
age, except  that  of  modern  plants,  over 
his  '  Scandinavian  competitors.     But  re- 
versing  the   position   to    chemical  pulp 
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making,  the  wood  necessary  to  make  a 
ton  of  chemical  pulp  costs  in  Scandinavia 
60s.,  because  the  bulk  of  wood  boiled  is 
boiled  away;  reckoning  the  wood  costs 
$3  a  cord  at  the  mill,  it  would  cost  the 
Canadian  only  30s.  for  his  wood  to  make 
a  ton  of  pulp,  and  leaves  him  an  advant- 
age of  30S.  per  ton.      Against  this  he 
would  have  an  extra  freight  to  pay  on 
dry  pulp  of  7s.  6d.,  and  he  starts  out 
making  pulp  with  a  certainty  that  he  can 
get  his  raw  material  so  cheaply  that  he 
can  manufacture  20s.  to  22s.  per  ton  less 
than  the  Scandinavians.    The  answer  to 
this  argument  is  of  course,  '  Why  don't 
the  existing  mills  do  it  ?'  and  the  reply 
must  be  that,  whereas    any  intelligent 
man  can  become   a  fairly  expert  pulp 
grinder  in  six  months,  in  sulphite-mak- 
ing great    experience  is    required,  and 
many  a  man  who  has  been  a  sulphite 
maker  all  his  life  cannot  make  sulphite 
at  the  end.    The  sulphite  maker,  like  the 
paper  maker,  is  born,  and  the  workmen 
who  can  be  obtained  in  Canada  are  not 
sufficiently  experienced,  and  do  not  take 
the  care  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  good   sulphite  pulp.      All   these  are 
difficulties  which  can  be  overcome  and 
Canada  is  to-day  making  no  fair  share 
of  the  sulphite  of  the  world,  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
for  the  writer  to  convince  Your  Lord- 
ship   that    the    future    development  is 
possible." 

In  another  letter  a  well-known  Lon- 
don paper  agent  gives  the  High  Com- 
missioner this  advice:  "As  regards 
paper  and  pulp — particularly  the  latter, 
in  which  I  am  more  interested — there 
is  very  Httle  to  report  excepting  the 
scarcity  of  Canadian  paper  on  this 
market  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Prices  have  been  very  low  here,  and  I 
believe  trade  has  been  exceptionally 
brisk  in  Canada,  and  consequently  mak- 
ers were  largely  kept  busy  on  the  home 
trade.  This,  however,  merely  shows 
how  small  the  paper-making  industry  in 
Canada  is  compared  with  what  it  might 
be  when  a  little  extra  demand  on  the 
home  market  practically  monopolizes 
the  output  of  the  Canadian  mills.  What 
news    paper    has    been    received  here 


('news'  is  practically  the  only  grade  as 
yet  imported  from  Canada)  has  been  of 
good  quality  and  generally  liked.    It  is 
astonishing  that    developments  do  not 
take  place  more  quickly  and  that  a  big 
efifort  is  not  made  to  capture  this  market. 
I  have,  during  the  last  year,  had  oppor- 
tunities of  comparing  the  possibilities  of 
Canada  in  the  pulp  and  paper  business 
with  those  of  Scandinavia,  and  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion    that  Canada 
has  little  or  nothing  to  fear  in  the  matter 
of  quality,  at  any  rate  from  Scandinavia. 
The  wood  there  is  much  more  difficult 
to  get  at,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  poorer 
quality,  and  only  to  be  had  from  trees 
of  small  growth.    It  is  much  more  knotty 
and  generally  a  great  deal  more  costly 
to  handle.      So  far  as  Norway  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  practically  no  forests  left, 
and  I  should  say  that  in  Scandinavia 
generally   the  growth    is  much  slower, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  cordage  per  acre  is 
very  small  as  compared  with    that  of 
Canadian      forests     in      the  eastern 
provinces.    It  can  be  safely  said,  I  think, 
that  within  ten  years'  time,  unless  con- 
ditions    change    in    an  extraordinary 
manner,  Norway  will  be  exhausted,  and 
Sweden  nearly  so,  as  far  as  pulpwood 
is  concerned.    I  would  like  to  suggest, 
that  in  order  to  attract  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers  to  Canada,  the  leases  of 
limits  should  be  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis.    The  present  arrangement  of  hav- 
ing   to    renew    leases    under    what  is 
practically  a  competitive    system  does 
not  attract  capital  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  attract  the    best    class  of 
makers  to  give  a  permanent  security  in 
this  way." 

Another  correspondent  who  is  a  pulp 
deal'er,  takes  a  very  different  view  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  extract  quoted: 
"  We  would  like  to  add  a  word  in  regard 
to  paper-making.  There  is  much  talk 
of  paper-making  in  Canada,  but  the 
difficulties  that  attend  the  manufacture 
of  paper  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  are 
not  understood,  or  they  would  never  be 
contemplated  for  a  moment.  The 
damage  in  transit  alone  to  paper  in 
reels  amounts  to  something  like  15  per 
cent.    Besides  this,  all  that  can  be  urged 
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gainst  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in 
.anaaa  in  the  way  of  lack  of  experience, 
an  likewise  be  urged  in  paper-making, 
,nly  doubly  and  trebly  so,  and  it  would 
,e  possible  to  show  clear   figures  and 
bsolute  proofs  that  it  would  be  better  for 
mill  to  locate  its  mechanical  pulp  mill 
vhere  there  is  water  power,  its  sulphite 
nill  where  there  is  wood,  and  the  paper 
nill  to  convert  it  into  paper  where  its 
narket  is.   Thus,  in  ventures  of  this  sort 
ve  should  strongly  urge  (and  could  give 
^ou  good  proofs  of  the  argument)  any- 
Dody  desiring  to  go  into  the  paper  trade 
,hould  make  his  pulp  in  Canada  and  his 
paper  in  England." 

RAINY  LAKE  PULP  CONCESSION. 


In  the  last  hours  of  the  session  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  the  terms  of  a  con- 
cession granted  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Rainy    Lake    Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.,  Limited,  were  made  known. 
The  charter  members  of  the  company  are 
Wm.  Blackwood,  brewer, Winnipeg;  Robt. 
M.  Simpson,  Winnipeg;  Wni.  A.  Pres- 
ton, capitalist.  Mine  Centre,  Ont.;  Hon. 
George  E.  Foster,    Toronto;    Wm.  J. 
Elliott,  barrister,  Toronto,    and  Louis 
Hamel,  merchant  of  Mine  Centre.  The 
agreement  sets  forth  that  the  company 
has  acquired  a  water-power  on  the  Sand 
river,  in  the  Rainy  River  district,  and 
intends  to  use  the  same  to  operate  pulp 
and  paper  mills;  and  the  company  asks 
the  right  to  cut  wood  on  Crown  lands 
for  pulp  manufacturing  for  which  it  has 
deposited  $5,000  with    the  Government, 
r.s  an  e\idence  of  good  faith.    The  com- 
pany  undertakes    to   spend   $75,000  in 
buildings,  and  to  put  up  a  pulp  mill  of 
not  less  than  twenty  tons  per  day  capa- 
city, and  to  employ  at  least  50  hands; 
this  mill  to  be  in  operation  within  two 
and  a  half  years.    In  consideration  of 
tliese    engagements,    the  Government 
grants  to  the  company  "for  use  in  its 
business  the  right  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  to    cut  and   remove  spruce, 
poplar  or  whitewood  and  banksian  or 
jack  pine  six  inches  and  upwards  in  dia- 
meter to  enable  the  company  to  work 
the  said  mill  and  any  extensions  thereof 


to  its  full  capacity  from  those  portions 
of  the  lands  of  the  Crown  on  which  the 
said  woods  may  be  found,  and  which 
may  be  at  any  time  unoccupied,  unlocated 
or  unsold,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Turtle    river,    at   the  southwest 
angle  of  Mining  Location    H.  P.  138; 
thence  north    astronomically  seventeen 
miles;  thence  west  astronomically  sixteen 
miles,  more  or  less,  to  O.  L.  S.  Niven's 
sixth  Meridian  Line;  thence  south  along 
said  Meridian  Line  fifteen  miles,  more 
or  less,  to  Red  Gut  bay  ot  Rainy  lake; 
thence  southeast  one  and  a  half  mUes 
to  the  northeast  angle  of  Indian  Re- 
serve 26  A;  thence  south  along  the  said 
east  limit  of  the  said  reserve  one-half  a 
mile;  thence  due  east  seven  miles,  more 
(,r  less,  to  the  intersection  of  the  north 
limit  of   Mining  Location  G.  70,  with 
the  water's  edge  of  Little  Turtle  lake; 
thence  easterly  along  the  south  shore 
of  Little  Turtle  lake;  to    opposite  the 
southwest  angle  of  H.P.  138;  then  north- 
erlv  to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  shown 
on'   map    attached    hereto,  excepting 
therefrom  all  mining  locations  patented 
<n-  leased  within  the  said  territory,  and 
also  Indian  Reserve  No.  26  C.        i^e  , 
company  is  to  pay  40  cents  Pe^/^^^  ^ 
spruce,  and  10  cents  per  cord  for  other 
woods,  the  Crown  having  the  right  to 
revoke  the  license  if  the  terms   of  the 
agreement  are  not    earned    out.  ihe 
agreement  is  not  to  impede  settlement 
or  mining  operations  on  the    and  re- 
ferred to,  which  can  be  sold  or  leased  to 
settlers  or  miners  as  if  the  agreemen 
had  not  been  made.  Pf 
nver  is  not  to  be  interferred  with  but 
the  Government  agrees  not  to  grant  the 
right  to  cut  pulpwood  within  this  terri- 
ory  to  any  other  company  withm  the 
Lenty-one  years.    The  agreement  does 
not  confer  on  the  company  the  right  to 
cut  pine  timber  for  lumbering  purposes, 
unless  the  other  woods  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  then  only  on  terms  that 
may  be  arranged  with  the  Government. 
The    Government    meanwhile  reserves 
the  right  to  grant  timber  cutting  licenses 
for  other  woods  than  pulpwoods.  Settle- 
ment is  to  be  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  close  of  navigation  for  the 
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woods  cut  each  season.  The  deposit 
shall  be  forfeited  if  the  company  fails  to 
put  its  mill  in  operation  within  the  time 
specified,  but  the  deposit  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  company  wnen  it  has  spent 
$15,000  on  works.  The  company  agrees 
not  to  deposit  sawdust  or  chemicals 
into  the  river,  and  the  cement  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  used  in  the  works  shall  be 
of  Canadian  manufacture,  "so  far  as  the 
same  is  reasonably  practicable."  The 
company  agrees  not  to  sell  unmanufac- 
tured pulpwood  to  any  other  persons. 

SHARPENING  STONES. 

To  obtain  wood  pulp  of  fine  fibre  and 
free  from  splinters,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  material  the  stones  are  made 
of,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sharpen  them 
according  to  their  hardness  and  grain. 
Badly  sharpened  stones  produce  a  pulp 
that  is  coarse  and  full  of  splinters,  and 
the   faults   of  defective  grindstones  are 
thus  thrown  upon    the    refiner    to  re- 
deem.     This,  however,  is  not    by  any 
means   a  satisfactory  way    out    of  the 
difficulty,  for  apart  from  the  waste  of 
power    incurred,    the    coarsely  ground 
stuf?  has  a  tendency  to    cling  between 
the    grinding    surfaces   of    the  refiner. 
Moreover,  it  heats    and    becomes  con- 
verted   into    brittle,     so-called  "dead- 
ground"  pulp,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  slimy  mass,  which  exerts  the  most  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  healthy  fibres 
of  the  pulp;  pulp  made  in  this  way  be- 
ing more  likely  to  decompose  than  a 
pulp  of  good  fibre  direct  from  the  en- 
gine.   A  German  paper  says  a  sharpen- 
ing   hammer,    suitable    for  sharpening 
stones,  consists  of  interchangeable  chilled 
plates  held  by  jaws  in  a  steel  yoke;  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  manipulate,  and  satis- 
fies the  most  exacting  requirements  de- 
manded of  a  stone  sharpening-tool. 

— The  reorganization  of  the  North 
American  Lumber  and  Pulp  Company, 
which  has  been  progressing  for  some 
time,  has  been  completed,  and  the  inter- 
ests represented  by  Henry  Patton,  the 
Albany  lumberman,  have    now  control. 


The  Nova  Scotia  properties  of  the  Com- 
pany are  in  Cape  Breton. 

A  peculiar  occurrence  whicn  may  bring 
about     a    curious     legal  complication, 
has     arisen    along    the    Salmon  Rivsr 
betv.^een  Malone,  N.Y.,  and  Dundee,  Can- 
ada, where    it    empties    into    the  St. 
Lawreiice.     The   burning  of  a  sulphite 
pulp  mill  at   Malone,  about  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Dundee,  allowed  the  con- 
tents of     the  digesters,   a  solution  of 
sulphuric    acid,    to    escape     into  the 
stream.       An     investigation     by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  discloses  the  fact 
that  every  fish  in  the  river  from  Malone 
to  its  mouth  has  been  killed,  tons  of 
them  being  found  at  Constable,  West- 
ville,  and  Fort  Covington,  in  New  York, 
and  at  Dundee,  Canada.    The  residents 
of  Dundee  use  the  water  for  cooking  and 
drinking  purposes,  and  threaten  to  sue 
the  town  of  Fort  Covington  because  the 
officials  there  flushed  the  dams  and  let 
the  dead     fish  go  down  the.    river  to 
Dundee,  where  the  stream  is  slow  and 
sluggish.    The    Fort    Covington  people 
claim  they  are  not  to  blame  because  the 
accident  occurred  at  Malone. 

Speaking  of    ihe  new   paper    mill  at 
Sturgeon  Falls,  the  St.  John's  News  re- 
marks:     At    Sturgeon    Falls,    in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  a  large  pulp  and 
paper  mill  is  in  course  of  erection.  The 
pulp   will   be   manufactured   into  paper 
right  on  the  spot,  and  500  hands  will  be 
eiiiployed.       It  is   anticipated  that  the 
population  of  the  town  will  be  increased 
by  2,000  within  a  short  period.      If  the 
pulp  were  shipped  to  the  United  States^ 
and  finished  there,  the  gain  for  Sturgeon 
Falls  would  be  small  compared  with  what 
it  will  be  under  existing  circumstances. 
Two  thousand  new  settlers  means  a  new 
market   for    the   farmer    worth   in  the 
vicinity  of  $160,000  per  annum.    Here  is 
a  practical  illustration  of    what  manu- 
factories     mean   for  the  agriculturist. 
What  is  being  done  at  Sturgeon  Falls 
can  be  duplicated  at  many  points,  pro- 
vided that  adequate    encouragement  is 
given  to  investors. 
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PULP  GUARD  FOR  BEATING  ENGINES. 

Hugh  A.  Hall,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
las  patented  in  the  United  States  a  pulp 
juard  for  beating  engines. 

Fig.  I  shows  a  portion  of  one  side  of 
he  vat  provided  with  a  pulp  guard.  Fig. 

is  a  cross  section  on  the  line  x  x,  Fig. 
the  roll  shaft  being  omitted.  Fig.  3 
s  a  plain  view  of  the  pulp  guard  shown 
n  Fig.  2.  Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  of  a 
seating  engine  provided  with  pulp  guards. 


in  the  sides  of  the  vat,  in  which  the  shaft 
3  is  located,  said  slots  being  of  slightly 
greater  width  than  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  permit 
vertical  movement  thereof  to  the  desired 
extent.  Base  plates  8  are  secured  to  each 
side  of  the  vat  adjacent  to  said  slots  a, 
said  plates  being  correspondingly  slotted, 
so  that  they  do  not  overlap  any  portion 
of  said  slots.  A  guide  plate  9  is  provided 
for  each  base  plate,  each  guide  plate  hav- 
ing flanges  10  at  each  side  thereof,  which 


Fig.  5  is  a  side  view  of  a  beating  engine 
provided  with  the  invention.  Figs.  6  and 
7  are  views  of  a  modified  form  of  pulp 
guard  embodying  the  invention. 

The  vat  l  is  provided  with  the  usual 
Deating  roll  2,  which  is  supported  by 
shaft  3,  the  outer  ends  of  which  are 
ouiraled  in  bearings  4,  said  bearings 
being  supported  outside  the  vat  and  being 
vertically  adjustable  by  any  convenient 
and  well-known  means,  as  shown,  e.g.,  in 
Fig.  5.    Slots  or  recesses  a  are  provided 


rest  on  and  are  bolted  to  the  plates  8, 
thereby     forming  a  rectangular  shaped 
passage,  which  is  open  at  the  top  and 
bottom.    Each  plate  9  is  also  provided 
with  a  slot  corresponding  in    size  and 
location  to  the  slot  a  in  the  side  of  the 
vat.    A  flat  stop  plate  11  is  accurately 
fitted  between  the  flanges  10  of  each  guide 
plate  9,  and  between  the  inner  side  of  the 
gui'de  plate  and  the  corresponding  base 
plate  8,  said  plate  11  being  adopted  to  free- 
ly slide  there-between.  The  middle  portion 
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of  each  plate  ii  is  provided  with  a  semi- 
circular recess  in  its  upper  end  of  slightly 
larger  diameter  than  the  shaft  3,  and  the 
curved  surface  of  said  recess  is  grooved 
to  receive  a  packing  12,  of  hemp  or  other 
suitable  material,  said  packing  extending 
slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  plate 
(see  Figs,  i,  2  and  3)  and  closely  fitting 
about  the  under  portion  of  the  shaft  3. 
A  spring  13  is  supported  on  a  fixed 
bracket  14,  secured  to  the  side  of  the 
vat  in  position  to  engage  the  lower  edge 
of  the  plate  11,  and  thereby  act  to  hold 
said  plate  constantly  in  engagement  with 
the  under  portion  of  the  shaft  3  in  what- 
ever position  said  shaft  may  be  adjusted 
in  the  slots  a.  The  plates  11  when  in 
this  position  completely  close  the  open- 
ings in  the  sides  of  the  vat  between  the 
shaft  and  the  bottoms  of  the  slots  a,  and 
as  said  plates  11  are  held  closely  against 
the  base  plates  8,  the  pulp  is  prevented 
frcm  being  expelled  through  said  slots  a. 
A  flat  spring  14  may  obviously  be  used 
in  place  of  the  coiled  spring  13,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  It  is  claimed  that  this  device 
will  keep  the  opening  below  the  shaft 
tightly  closed  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  attention,  as  the  wear  on  the 
iron  parts  is  practically  inappreciable  and 
the  wear  on  the  packing  is  taken  up  by 
the  spring. 

SCANDINAVIAN  PULP  TRADE. 

The  Christiania  correspondent  of  the 
Paper  Trade  Review  writes: 

The  restriction  in  output  of  mechanical 
pulp  in  Scandinavia,  so  much  talked  about, 
has  at  last  become  a  fact.  At  least  80 
per  cent,  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
pulp  makers  have  now  entered  into  the 
agreement  about  reducing  their  usual 
production  by  one-quarter  during  one 
year  from  May  15th.  The  mills  are  to 
stop  from  Saturday  noon  until  Tuesday 
morning  every  week.  The  few  offers 
which  are  coming  to  hand  lately  are  as 
shockingly  bad  as  possibly  can  be,  and 
a  certain  loss  to  all  producers.  They 
work  out  to  something  like  Kr.  26.50  to 
Kr,  28  f.o.b.  per  ton.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  exporters  will  seize  the  opportunity, 


if  at  all  possible,  to  stop  their  mills  alto- 
gether during  the  summer  months,  in. 
stead  of  running  them  some  days  of  the 
week  during  the  whole  year.  The  true 
cause  of  the  low  prices — over-production 
in  wood  pulp — have  been  shown  up  very 
clearly  during  the  last  few  months,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Scandinavian 
industry  in  the  immediate  future  will  find 
some  other  objects  than  the  erection  of 
new  mills. 

PULP  AND  PAPER. 

(Quebec  Chronicle  Editorial). 
A  new  monthly  magazine  has  just  made 
its    appearance,  published   in  Montreal 
and  Toronto,  entitled  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada.    The  industry  for 
which  it  speaks,  and  whose  interests  it 
is  intended  to  advance,  has  already  its 
organs  in  the  United  States,  and  the  step 
now  taken  was,  as  its  promoters  truly 
claim,  inevitable  at  some  period,  in  viev 
of  the  fact  that  Canada  possesses  the  rav 
material  and  the  facilities  for  its  manu- 
facture to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any 
other  nation,  if  not  equal  to  the  materials 
and  facilities  possessed  by  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  combined,  the  spruce 
of  Canada  being  calculated  by  the  Do-  ! 
minion   Statistician  to  occupy  an  area 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres,  ' 
and  the  total  water  power  of  Canada  be- 
ing estimated  at  forty  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  entire  water  power  of  the  world. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  an  industry 
resting    on    such    a    substantial    basis  j 
of     what      we      may     term      natural  i 
capital,  must  necessarily  increase  by  leaps  j 
and  bounds  when  it  was  once  embarked  i 
on,  and  that  in  order  to  conserve  its  .| 
best  interests,  and  to  ensure  its  intelligent 
administration,  an  organ  such  as  the  one  ' 
under  present  notice  would  be  established. 
It  is  one  that  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
command    the    support    of    those    im-  1 
mediately  engaged  in  or  interested  in 
this   industry,   but  it   is   also   one  that 
should  have  a  wider  field,  and  the  general 
public  will  find  in  it  much  to  interest 
and  much  to  guide  it  in  forming  the 
opinions  which  will  materially  affect  the 
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policy  of  the  country   with  respect  to 
it.     Hitherto,  there  has  been  little  op- 
portunity for  outsiders  to  gain  practical 
information     sufficient   to  form   an  in- 
telHgent  judgment  on  issues  which  are 
vitally  important  to    the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and,  indeed, 
the  life  of  the  industry  has  been  so  short 
a  one,  only  recognized  in  the  trade  and 
navigation  returns  since  1890,  that  while 
the  public  has  a  hazy  and  indefinite  idea 
of  the   magnitude  of  the   interests  in- 
volved, nine  men  out  of  ten  would  be 
astonished  to  learn  how  great  this  really 
is,  and  the  drawbacks  which  prevent  the 
country  from  benefiting  to  more  than  a 
comparatively  insignificant  extent  by  the 
vast  resources  placed  by  nature  at  its 
disposal.    They  have  been  told  indeed 
that  under  the   present  policy  pursued 
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adian  pulpwood  were  sent  into  the 
United  States,  for  which,  in  rough  num- 
bers, $1,200,000  were  received  here,  and 
$io,8oo,coo  went  to  pay  wages  for 
American  workmen,  which  might  just 
as  well  have  been  expended  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  Nor  does  even  this  state- 
ment put  the  case  fairly  before  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  the  country,  for  the 
$1,200,000  represent  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  and  the  Government 
duties,  as  well  as  the  money  paid  out  m 
the  lumbering  camps,  while  nine  times 
that  amount  is  paid  out  purely  and 
simply  for  the  conversion  of  the  raw 
material    into  the  manufactured  article. 

The  contents  of  the  magazine  before 
us,  a  handsomely  got  up  periodical  of 
32  pages,  on  good  paper,  and  in  clear 
type,  form  instructive  reading,  and  give 


Power  Pla:.t  and  Pulp  Mill  of  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  Esyanola.  Ont. 


by  the  Government,  pulpwood  bought  in 
Canada  for  about  four  dollars,  Govern- 
ment duties  included,  is  taken  into  the 
United  States,  and  there  converted  into 
paper  with  which  to  compete  with  our 
own  factories  at  a  further  expenditure 
of  thirty-six  dollars,  and  they  are  ready 
to  assent  to   the      proposition   that  it 
would  be  much  better  if  the  raw  material 
was  retained  in  Canada,  and  the  extra 
thirty-six  dollars  spent  among  Canadian 
workmen,     but    the    assent  is    only  a 
languid  one,  and  has  had  no  influence 
on  the  electorate,  because  the  quantity 
mentioned  is  only  a  cord,  and  the  sum 
dangled  before  their  eyes  is  not  impos- 
ing;    matters   would     wear  a  different 
aspect  if  the  case   was    put  differently, 
and  Canadian     laborers  learned  that  in 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1902,  about 
three  hundred  thousand  cords  of  Can- 


a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 
Of  course,  a  great  part  of  this  is  purely 
technical,  but  in  addition  to  this,  there 
is  much  to  commend  itself  to  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  to  those  Who 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  who  believe  in  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  marvelous  resources 
it  possesses. 

THE  COMING  V/OOD  FAMINE. 

The  world  is  using  wood  faster  than 
the  forests  are  producing  it.  This  means 
that  the  forests  are  disappearing,  pnd 
that  ultimately  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  what  we  want.  Asfde  from  the  ques- 
tion of  aesthetics,  therefore,  or  the  still 
more  practical  one  of  the  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  our  rivers,  which  has  been 
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shown  to  depend  so  largely  on  forests, 
the  Literary  Digest  thinks  there  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  try  to  treat  our 
wood  crop  like  any  other.  Only  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  a  season,  but  of  long  years — a  forest 
can  not  be  grown  in  a  few  months  like 
a  crop  of  wheat.  And  even  in  Europe, 
where  scientific  forestry  has  been  much 
more  generally  practised  than  in  this 
country,  the  cry  is  now  going  up  that 
good  wood  for  building  and  cabinet- 
market  is  getting  scarce.  A  writer  in 
the  Musee  Commercial  (Rouen,  France), 
says: — 

"  If  we  examine  official  statistics.  .  . 
we  may  easily  convince  ourselves  that 
most  European  countries,  especially  in- 
dustrial countries,  do  not  produce  the 
quantity  of  wood  that  they  need.  Eng- 
land has  to  call  on  foreign  aid  more 
than  any  other  country;  she  imports 
nearly  500  millions  of  francs  ('^100,000,000) 
worth  annually.  Other  countries,  better 
endowed  by  nature,  have  to  make  the 
same  appeal  td  their  neighbors,  Belgium 
for  100  million  francs  ($20,000,000); 
Germany  for  350  millions,  ($70,000,000); 
Switzerland  for  15  millions  ($3,000,000) ; 
Spain  and  Italy  for  30  millions,  ($6,000,- 
000),  France  imports  140  millions, 
and  exports  40  millions,  and  thus 
finds  herself  in  arrears  100  millions  ($2,- 
000,000).  In  Europe,  the  only  countries 
that  have  to-day  an  excess  of  exports 
are  the  Austrian  empire,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia.  In  these  coun- 
tries, therefore,  are  found  the  reserves 
of  wood,  to  which  we  must  add,  in  the 
New  World,  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Caradn. 

"  When  we  compare  the  commercial 
movements  of  the  past  twenjty 
years,  .  .  .we  shall  become  convinced 
that  the  demand  for  wood  for  manu- 
factures has  increased  during  this  period, 
and  as  the  product  of  the  forests  has 
not  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  amount  of 
wood  in  the  world  has  grown  less.  De- 
mand for  wood  is  increasing  consider- 
ably. When  we  say  that  since  the  in- 
troduction  of  metal    into  construction 
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wood  is  no  longer  sold,  we  should  ads 
that  the  kind  of  wood  that  no  longed 
sells  is  firewood,  which  can  not  compet(B 
to-day     with     more     economical  coniJ 
bustibles,  such  as  coal,  coke,  and  gas.  ' 
But     wood  is  used  more  and  more  in 
manufactures,  and  for  certain  kinds,  not- 
ably wood  for  paper  pulp,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  market  is  considerable.    .  , 
With  us   (in  France)  there  is  a  great 
excess    of    firewood,    which    sells  with 
difficulty,  and  an  insufficiency  of  wood , 
for  manufacture.    To  have  at  our  dis- 
posal a  large  quantity  of  wood  it  is  first,- 
necessary  for  the  owners  of  forests  to  en- 
ter upon  habits  of  foresight.  The  Govern- 
ment  should   take   restrictive  measures' 
against  the  lack  of  it;  for  instance,  the! 
Swedish   Government  has   forbidden  in 
certain  provinces  the  cutting  of    trees  , 
before  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage 
of  growth. 

"  In  what  degree  should  we  encourage 
the  intervention  of  the  state  in  this^ 
matter  ?  What  reforms  should  be  made 
in  the  management  of  our  forests,  and 
what  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
future  bv  the  reforesting  of  uncultivated 
land.  Every  one  recognizes  that  it  is 
for  the  public  interest  to  take  hold  of 
these  questions  and  provoke  discussion 
on  them." 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  PULP  WOOD. 

The  necessity  of  an  export  duty  on  pulp- 
wood,  if  the  paper-making   industry  of 
Canada  is  to  reach  its  proper  measure  of 
expansion,  says  an  exchange,  was  illus- 
trated     by      an      object     lesson  re- 
cently,   when     two     large    pulp  and 
papei    mills,   located   on   the  American 
side  of  the  border  line,  but  which  draw 
their  entire  supplies  of  pulp-wood  from 
Canada,  were  inspected  by  their  share- 
holders.     Had    it  not  been  that  these 
mills  could  obtain  their  pulp-wood  free  of 
duty  in  Canada,  both  plants  would  have  " 
been  located  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  1 
line,  and  the  expenditure  of  wages,  etc.,! 
would  have  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  f 
the  Dominion.  As  it  is,  all  that  we  receive  \ 
is  the  meagre  pittance  paid  for  the  raw 
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naterial  we  furnish.     The  profits  of  its 
nanufacture  into  the  finished  article  are 
■eaped  by  American  citizens. 
"According  to  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 
t  was  in  October,  1900,  the  Remington- 
VEartin  Company,  ar^oircem-capitafeed  at 
l^jeo^.  began  the   development  of  the 
^xcellent  water  power  on  the  Raquette 
iiver,  at  Norfolk^'  and  an  old  dam  gave 
Aray  to  a  new  structure  400  feet  long  and 
L  feet  high.      From  this    dam  a  flume 
1,600  feet  long  leads  to  the  mill,  where 
mder  46  feet  head  nearly    5,ooo  horse- 
power is  developed.    The  mill  buildmgs 
ire  of  concrete  and   steel  construction, 
ind  there  is  an  abundance  of  room  m 
^erv  department.     The  machine  room 
^ontains  the  largest  paper  machine  in  the 
^^orld,  a  164-inch  Fourdrinier,        afso  a 
roo-inch -macW  ot  the  same  style.  The 
speed  at  which  the  big  machine  was  bemg 
run  and  the  fine  quality  of  news  turned 
out  were  wonders  to  those  who  were  not 
posted  on    the  latest   it^provements  m 
paper  making  machinery.     The  su  phite 
and  ground  wood  plants  in  this  mill  are 
as    good  as  can   be  constructed.  ihe 
Remington-Martin  plant  is  now  turmng 
out  50  tons  of  news  per  day,  30  tons  of 
sulphite  fibre,  and  45  tons    of  ground 
wood. 

The  Raymondville  Paper  Company 
began  the  construction  of  its  mill  3/2 
miles  below  the  Remington-Martm  plant 
in  September,  1901,  and  it  was  ready  to 
run  last  August.  The  mill  is  built  of 
concrete  and  steel,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  114-inch  Fourdrinier.  A  dam  525  feet 
long  and  a  flume  800  feet  in  length  turn 
the  stream  to  the  turbines,  which  at  this 
point  under  a  20-foot  head  develop  about 
2,000  horse-power.  The  mill  is  now 
turning  out  25  tons  of  finished  paper  and 
20  tons  of  ground  wood  per  day.  The 
surplus  of  sulphite  pulp  made  at  the 
Remington-Martin  plant  is  used  at  the 
Raymondville  mills. 

Now  whence  do  these  two  big  mills 
drav/  their  supplies  of  raw  material.  From 
Canada.  The  companies  own  37,ooo  acres 
of  land  well  timbered  with  spruce  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Besides,  Manager 
Moore,  of  the  Raymondville  company,  is 
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a  director,  and  several  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  Norfolk  and  Raymond- 
ville mills  are  stockholders  in  the  St. 
Gabriel  Lumber  Company,  of  St.  Gabriel 
de  Brandon,  Quebec,  a  concern  that  owns 
and  controls  the  timber  on  168  square  miles 
of  land  and  has  an  estimated  supply  of 
900,000  cords  of  spruce  pulp-wood.  Con- 
tracts have  been  made  with  the  Canadian 
concern  to  supply  the  Norfolk  and 
Raymondville  mill  for  a  term  of  years. 
To  bring  pulpwood  to  the  mills  and  take 
out  the  finished  product  a  standard  gauge 
steam  road  has  been  built  from  Norwood, 
the  junction  of  the  Rome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Rutland  railroads,  to 
the  mill  doors. 

Herein,  then,  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  necessity  for  an  export  duty  on 
pulp- wood.    We  have  here  two  large  and 
prc'Sperous  mills  located  on    the  other 
side  of  the  line  simply  because  we  do  not 
force  them  to  come  to  this  side  by  en- 
forcing an  export  duty  on  our  pulpwood. 
They  must  have  Canadian  spruce.  Their 
own  forests  are  already  practically  de- 
nuded.   But  so  long  as  they  can  get  our 
spruce  free  they  will  manufacture  it  where 
it  will  benefit  their  own  people  and  not 
ours.     The  money  put  in  circulation  by 
these  big  mills    will  go  into  American 
pockets.    Canada  will  get  nothing  but  the 
privilege  of  seeing  her  spruce  recklessly 
destroyed  by  aliens   who  grudge  every 
cent    they   spend    within   our  borders. 
And  whose  fault  is  it  that  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  exists  ?    Our  own.  The 
remedy  lies  in  our  hands.    But  we  have 
not  the  common  sense  to  apply  it.    If  we 
had,  there  would  be  as  marked  an  exodus 
of    American  paper  mills  to  Canada  as 
there  was  of  Michigan    sawmills  when 
Ontario    prohibited  the  export    of  saw 
logs. 

DUTY  ON  ROSSED  WOOD. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  has 
given  a  ne^v  twist  to  the  already  strained 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  the  importation  of 
pulp-wood  from  the  Dominion.    He  has 
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directed  that  rossed  pulp-wood  imported 
from  Canada  must  be  classed  hereafter 
as  a  manufactured  article,  and  subject  to 
a  duty  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Here- 
tofore pulp-wood,  whether  in  the  natural 
state  as  brought  out  of  the  forest,  or  as 
cut  into  lengths,  or  as  barked,  has  been 
considered  raw  material,  and  has  been 
imported  free  of  duty.  The  Secretary 
now  decides  that  the  rossing  of  pulp-wood 
must  be  considered  as  a  process  of  manu- 
facture, bringing  the  wood  so  rossed  into 
competition  with  similar  manufactures 
of  this  country.  Whether  this  is  a  new 
move  in  the  game  which  was  begun  by 
the  laying  of  a  countervailing  duty  on 
wood  pulp  imported  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  or  not,  is  a  matter  •  that  the 
Treasury  officials  can  best  determine.  It 
is  also  a  question  whether  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  upon  rossed  pulp  wood  will 
not  prove  more  of  an  annoyance  to 
American  manufacturers  of  pulp  than  it 
will  be  to  Canadian  exporters  of  pulp 
wood.  In  any  event  we  may  expect  a 
loud  outcry  from  Canada  in  the  near 
future.— The  Paper  Mill. 

PROFITS  OF  PULP. 

Charles  B.  Campbell,  a  manufacturer 
of  18  years'  experience,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  from 
Sturgeon  Falls,  seeks  to  correct  some  of 
the  popular  illusions  about  the  profits 
to  be  made  in  pulp  manufacturing.  In 
_the^  course  of  his  letter  he  says: — 

A  pulp  concession,  according  to  the 
popular  idea,  is  the  whole  thing.  With 
one  in  possession,  all  that  has  to  be 
done  is  to  build  a  mill,  grind  out  the 
stuff,  and  sell  it  to  the  Yankees  at  a 
fabulous  price;  the  only  visible  difficulty 
being  to  find  sufficient  space  to  store 
away  the  vast  earnings  of  the  plant. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  about  this  matter.  There  is 
no  profit  in  the  manufacture  of  moist 
mechanical  pulp  in  Canada,  selling  it  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  at 
ordinary  market  prices;  absolutely  none 
at  present  prices  and  little  enough  at  the 
best  price  pulp  has  been  in  the  last  ten 


years.  Only  those  mills  located  near 
tidewater  can  compete  in  the  English 
markets  and  only  when  prices  are  ab- 
normally high  do  we  sell  in  the  American 
market. 

First,  let  us  get  a  correct  idea  of  whai 
a  ton  of  moist  pulp  really  amounts  to. 
Seme  people  have  an  idea  that  a  ton  of 
pulp  is  a  ton  net,  that  we  get  paid  for  a 
ton,  and  just  pay  freight  on  a  ton.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  only  get  paid  for  800 
pounds.  That  ton  of  stuff  that  we  ship 
has  only  got  that  amount  of  dry  pulp  in 
it— -dry  as  it  is  when  made  into  paper, 
the  other  1,200  pounds  being  moisture  or 
water.  On  an  average,  the  best  modern 
wet  press  cannot  make  it  any  dryer; 
sometimes  you  might  gain  one  or  two 
pf  ints,  some  other  time  you  lose.  The 
buyer  also  objects  to  having  it  any  dryer, 
and  that  probably  has  dampened  the  in- 
vention of  better  appliances  for  ex- 
tracting moisture.  The  ordinary  ton  of 
pulp  contains  40  per  cent,  air  dry  pulp 
and  60  per  cent,  of  water.  We  pay  freight 
on  the  water  just  the  same,  and  the  rail- 
roads cheerfully  accept  it.  Now  just 
figure  this  out;  if  you  have  a  20c.  freight 
rate  to  a  certain  point  you  pay  $4  freight 
per  gross  ton;  as  you  have  only  800 
pounds  of  pulp  in  that  ton,  you  will, 
therefore,  have  to  pay  $10  freight  on  what 
you  sell  as  a  ton  of  air  dry  pulp. 

The  "Soo"  mills,  notwithstanding  their 
great  shipping  facilities,  found  this  such 
a  serious  obstacle  that  they  evolved  the 
idea  of  drying  their  pulp  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  drying  paper.  They  de- 
veloped it  successfully  and  have  the  pro- 
cess well  protected  by  patents.  They 
are  the  only  firm  in  America  that  make 
their  ground  wood  pulp  dry  before  plac- 
ing it  on  the  market,  and  from  a  saving- 
of-freight-point-of-view  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

Now  about  the  lucrative  business  of 
grinding  pulp.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  trade  for  about  eighteen  years, 
was  once  a  manufacturer  myself,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  corralling  one  of  those 
immense  fortunes;  in  fact,  I  went  broke 
in  the  hard  times  of  '96  and  '97,  trying 
to  make  money  by  selling  pulp  for  $12  a 
ton  delivered,  so  I  may  reasonably  claim 
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to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

We  will  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of 
a  plant;  we  will  just  figure  on  the  cost 
of  production  and  transportation,  our 
location  being,  of  course,  in  New  Ontario, 
where  the  spruce  forests  are. 

The  cost  of  getting  timber  from  the 
pulp  areas  will  average  $4  per  cord,  much 
of  it  will  cost  more  if  the  Government 
insists  on  the  literal  enforcement  of  the 
contracts.    A  cord  of  spruce  will  make 
I  850  pounds  of  air  dry  pulp,  and  sufficient 
timber  to  make  a  ton  of  pulp  will,  there- 
fore, cost  $4.30.      The  labor  to  manu- 
facture it  will  cost  $2  per  ton   and  sup- 
plies, maintenance  and  fixed  charges  a 
a  low  estimate,  $2.20  per  ton;  total  cost 
of'a  ton  $8.50  f.o.b.  mill.  ^/^^ 
actual  cost  of  putting  a  ton  of  piilp  on  the 
car  at  a  well  appointed  mill  m  Canada. 
--The  market  in  Canada  is  very  limited 
so  we  must  look  for  purchasers  m  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States     In  the 
Les  prices  are  variable     In  Ma.^  and 
June  pulp  may  be  selhng  for  $13  to  $1. 
delivered,  and  in  August  the  price  ma> 
have  gone  up  to  $20,  $22,  and  even  $25. 
All  depends  upon  the  season;  if  it  be  wet 
the  streams  keep  up  and  the  mills  grind 
enough    for    themselves,  if    dry  output 
is  shortened  and  then  they  buy.    A  good 
rainfall  will  fill  the  streams  again,  their 
own  mills  resume  and  the  demand  ceases. 
Then,  again,  there  is  a  difference  m  prices 
according  to  locality.     Some  points  are 
m.-.re  accessible  to  shippers  than  others, 
and    competition    being    keener  there 
rprtces  are  lower.    It  is  difficult..*to^ 
/-fore>to  select  a  figure  that  would  repre- 
/   sent  the  average  price.    For  four  months 
in  1901,  in  New  York  and  New  England 
States  prices  ran  from  $19  to  $22  per  ton; 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  $15  to  $17  was 
the  ruling  figure.    Now,  supposing  that 
we  secured  a  market  in  the  Black  River 
Valley   for   our   pulp   at  $17,  delivered. 
I     Let  us  see  how  we  would  come  out:— 
1     Cost  of  manufacture  for  one  ton  of  pulp, 
1     $850;  freight  at  i8c.  per  cwt.,  $9;  duty, 
!■    $1.60;  total  cost  delivered,  $i9-io;  price 
l__oLpulp  delivered,  $17;  loss,  $2.10. 

We  will  suppose    that  we  continue  this 
losing  trade  for  eight  months,  in  the  be- 
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lief  that  during  the  other  four  months 
prices  may  be  such  that  we  would  at  least 
even  up;  and  we  figure  that  we  will  get 
the  maximum  price  of  $22  per  ton:— Eight 
months,  at  25  working  days,  equals  200 
days,  or  200  tons;  loss  on  one  ton,  $2.10; 
on  200  tons,  $420.    Four  months  with  25 
working  days,  equals     100  days,  or  100 
tens;    profit  on  one  ton,  $2.90;  on  lOO' 
tons,  $290.    Yearly  loss  per  ton  of  out- 
put,'$130.      And  this,  allowing  a  better 
price  for  pulp  than  the  average.  Talce"/ 
the  best  price  that  pulp  has  been  in  the  / 
la-t  fifteen  years,  which,  in  1900,  was  for 
a  short  time  $28,  and  the  profit  on  that 
to  a  Canadian     manufacturer  would  be 
but  $8.90,  a  mere  pittance,  considering: 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  invested  to 
earn  it. 

The  English  markets  are  only  accessible 
to  those  mills  located  near  seaboard.  The 
Chicoutimi     Pulp  Company,  and  a  few 
ethers    bv  virtue  of  their  locations,  do 
conduct  a  fairly  profitable  business  with 
Gre-^t    Britain.     These  exceptions  have 
furnished  the  argument  for  those  people 
who  can  only  get  one  idea   into  their 
heads  at  a  time,  that  Great    Britain  is 
the  place  for  us  to  sell  our  pulp  products^ 
It  might  be  if    the  water-powers  and 
spruce  were  all  close  to,  tidewater,  but 
unfortunately   for    the  purpose    of  this 
thoughtful  plan  the  bulk  of  the  spruce  is 
from  600  to  1,200  miles  from  the  nearest 
shipping  point,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  rail  takes  up  more  than  all 
the  profit.    Just  fancy  paying  15c.  to  20c. 
to  tidewater,  11/2C.  ocean  rate,  or  $i3-25 
freight  in  all,  and  your  product  costs  you 
$8.50  to  manufacture,  and  you  can  only 
get  $20  for  it  when  you    deliver  it  m 
Liverpool.    It  must  be  remembered  that 
pulp  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Nor- 
way, and  freight  from  there  to  London 
is  only  $1  per  gross  ton. 

After  all,  it  is  much  better  for  Ontario 
that  this  situation  is  forced  upon  us. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  and  could  we  have 
shipped  our  pulp  with  profit  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  we  would 
probably  have  been  content  to  develop 
the  industry  along  that  line,  and  would 
have  eventually  exhausted  our  spruce 
forests  supplying  those    countries  with 
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raw  material  (for  pulp  is  a  crude  product 
of  manufacture).  As  it  is  we  must  make 
a  higher-finished  article  of  it.  We  can 
make  it  into  newspaper,  wall-paper, 
wi  apping-paper,  manillas,  board,  tissues 
and  other  high-class  paper  products,  and 
save  to  ourselves  the  profits  of  both 
processes  of  manufacture,  and  incidentally 
60  per  cent,  on  freight  account.  The 
practicability  of  this  amended  plan  has 
been  proven.  It  has  been  the  salvation 
of  those  pulp  manufacturers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  money  for 
the  heavier  investment  of  a  paper  plant. 
Their  success  has  taught  us  that  with  the 
advantage  of  cheap  timber  we  can  com- 
pete successfully  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  products  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  This  fact  has  been 
carefully  noted  by  men  acquainted  with 
the  trade,  and  now  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  the  manufacture  of 
paper  on  such  a  scale  that  in  a  few  years 
it  will  be  one  of  our  staple  articles  of 
export. 

The  only  great  difBculty  that  has  been, 
and  is  yet,  is  to  find  the  capital  for  in- 
vestment. It  is  not  in  Canada,— if  it  is, 
it  is  not  looking  for  investment  in  that 
Ime.  A  proposition  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
a  million  dollars  is  seldom  to  be  found 
here.  We  go  to  London  or  New  York 
to  look  for  money,  and  the  inducement 
that  we  hold  out  to  those  people  is  that 
we  have  plenty  of  timber  in  Canada, 
and  that  it  is  cheap.  In  discussing  the 
situation  with  them,  we  have  to  admit 
that  we  have  practically  no  market  in 
Canada,  that  we  will  have  to  export,  and 
that  we  have  long  and  costly  lines  of 
transportation.  They  will  say  that  our 
advantage  is  very  slight  for  aggressive 
foreign  competition,  that  we  will  have  to 
contend  with  the  powerful  trade  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  that  our 
isolation  and  local  conditions  offset  our 
cheaper  timber.  Some  will  tell  us  very 
pointedly  that  there  is  more  profit  mak- 
ing paper  in  the  United  States,  after 
paying  $7  a  cord  for  timber,  than  there  is 
in  Canada  by  paying  $4,  and  who  can 
gainsay  it? 

We  concede  that  the  advantage  is  little, 


if  any,  but  we  do  believe  that  with  a 
visible  supply  of  timber  for  a  number  of 
years  at  a  known  cost,  we  are  at  least 
on  an  equal  competitive  footing.  We 
have  counted  upon  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  American  paper  combine,  we  have 
figured  on  our  freight  account,  and  we 
are  not  dismayed  at  the  prospect.  We 
have  one  grand  assurance,  namely,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  spruce  pulpwood  for 
years  to  come,  and  that  is  the  American's 
uncertain  quantity. 

PULPWOOD  ASSETS  OF  ONTARIO. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature,  J.  W.  St.  John,  member  for 
West  York,  dealing  with  the  timber  ' 
policy  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
made  several  criticisms  on  the  pulpwood 
question.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
said  the  forests  of  the  province  were  the 
greatest  sources  of  wealth  that  Ontario 
possessed.  If  well  managed  they  should 
furnish  the  largest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try's revenue.  The  area  of  the  forests 
was  142,000,000  acres,  the  Crown  still  held 
120,000,000  acres;  there  was  under  license 
14,000,000  and  still  unlicensed  106,000,- 
000  acres.  There  was  inhabited,  tilled, 
and  owned  by  the  people  22,000,000  acres! 
and  these  figures  showed  that  Ontario 
owned  one  ol  the  largest  forestry  areas 
held  by  any  State  in  the  world.  But 
through  bad  administration,  the  Govern- 
ment had  lost  large,  valuable  tracts  by 
fire,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  future.  If  the  Government  would 
only  study  practical  forestry  and  take 
steps  to  preserve  the  forest  wealth,  they 
would  not  have  any  occasion  to  juggle 
with  figures  to  show  that  they  had  a 
surplus.  The  Government,  he  contended 
had  given  Ifhle  consideration  to  the 
pulp  industry.  In  the  Adirondack  re- 
gion only  pulp  timber  from  three  to 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter  was  per- 
mitted to  be  cut,  but  in  this  province 
any  size  of  tree  could  be  cut  down  and 
turned  into  use.  Calculating  that  the 
spruce  tree  took  fifteen  years  to  reach 
a  diameter  of  eight  inches,  it  was  thus 
apparent  that  in  every  twenty  years,  at 
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least,  the  marketable  product  of  the  for- 
ests, with  proper  care,  would  be  doubled. 
Estimating  also  the  average  amount  of 
pulpwood  on  each  acre  of  spruce  forest 
to  be  eight  cords,  and  that  there  were 
85,000  square  miles  of  pulp  forest  in 
Northern  Ontario,  the  province  had  a 
forest  wealth  which  was  almost  mcal- 
culable.  Yet  this  great  asset  was  being 
ruthlessly  sacrificed,  as  was  evidenced  in 
the  Spanish  River  district,  where  2,700 
square  miles  of  pulp  forests  had  been 
given  away  in  concessions. 

J.  R.  Barber,  of  Halton,  interrupted 
to  state  that  the  average  product  of  an 
acre  of  pulp  forest  would  not  exceed 
two  cords,  and  Mr.  St.  John's  estimate 
was  altogether  too  high. 
.  James  Conmee  claimed  two  cords  an 
acre  was  an  extreme  estimate  of  the 
product  of  pulp  lands  south  of  the  height 
of  land,  and  four  cords  an  acre  was  also 
an  extreme  estimate  of  the  product  of 
pulp  timber  on  lands  north  of  the  height 
of  land. 

Mr.  St.  John,  continuing,  said  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  that  along  the  line  of  the 
Temiskaming  Railway,  from  the  Town- 
ship of  Osborne  northward,  there  were 
thick  forests  of  spruce  trees  100  feet  in 
height.  In  a  forest  o-f  such  density  it 
might  be  expected  that  one  or  two 
hundred,  cords  of  pulpwood  would  be 
produced  from  every  acre. 

Estimating    that    there    were  89,000 
square  miles  of  pulp  forest  in  the  pro- 
vince, these  would  produce  tw-enty  mil- 
lion tons  of  pulp.    The  Government,  he 
went  on,   should  adopt  a   State  policy 
providing  protection    to    the  younger 
timbers  and  permitting  only  the  sale  of 
matured  timbers  to  be  cut   under  Gov- 
ernment inspection.    He  hoped  the  tim- 
bei  of  the  province  would  be  industrial- 
ized into  cash  for  the    benefit    of  the 
province.    He  accused  the  Government 
of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  large 
limit  holders.    What  was  needed  was  a 
progressive  development  policy  for  all 
the  timber  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
province,  so  that,  for  instance,  the  pulp- 
wood would  be  made  into  paper  in  Cana- 
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dian  mills  and  by  Canadian  workmen, 
anil  all  the  nickel  and  other  mineral  de- 
posits converted  into  the  finished  pro- 
duct. If  there  was  a  sound  policy  in 
force  the  country  would  not  witness  the 
spectacle  of  timber  limits  being  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment for  $250  and  then  sold  for  $9,000. 

In  closing,  Mr.  St.  John  said  that  if 
a  scientific  system  of  forestry  were  in- 
troduced, as  in  Germany,  the  country 
would  become  a  veritable  hive  of  m- 
dustry. 

The   Commissioner   of   Crown  Lands, 
in  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  Govern 
ment  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the    province   beyond  the 
Height  of  Land,  said  a  very  comprehen- 
sive report  had  been  prepared  in  1900, 
which  was  full  of  information  regarding 
the  country.      The  member    for  West 
York  had  pointed  to  the  forestry  sys- 
tem of  Germany  as  a  model,    but  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  one  in  Ontario  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  for  the  rea- 
son that   Germany  spent  as    much  in 
maintaining  her  system  of    forestry  as 
the  whole  revenue  of  Ontario  amounted 
to.     That  the   Government   wats  taking 
every  step  to  conserve  the  forest  wealth 
was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  had 
set   apart   the    Temagami    Reserve  of 
2,200  square  miles. 

CORRECTION. 

By  the  accidental  dropping  out  of  a 
line  in  the  article  last  month,  describing 
the  Moore  rotary  screen,  buih  by  the 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  an 
erroneous  notion  of  the  output  of  this 
machine  would  be  gathered.  The  sentence 
referring  to  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
should  have  read  thus:  "One  of  these 
screens  is  now  turning  out  forty-five 
tons  of  pulp  (ground-wood  process),  per 
24  hours  with  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  three  horse-power." 

The  Laurentide  Pulp  Co.  contemplate 
a  further  enlargement  of  their  pulp  mills 
at  Grand  Mere. 
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St.  Raymond  Co.— View  of  Mill  and  Falls. 


ST.  RAYMOND  CO. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
the  pulp  mills  of  the  St.  Raymond  Co., 
Limited,  near  St.  Raymond  Station,  on 
the  Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John  Railway. 
John  Macfarlane,  Montreal,  is  president; 
F.   W.   Evans,   Montreal,  vice-president 


and  secretary-treasurer,  with  offices  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  Building,  ^Montreal. 
Material  is  received  and  delivered  by  a 
siding  from  St.  Raymond  Station  to  the 
mill  premises.  These  mills  produce 
mechanical  pulp  and  have  five  grinders 
and  three  wet  presses.  An  extension 
of  the  buildings  and  plant  is  under  con- 


st. Raymond  Co.— Pulp  Logs  in  Boom. 
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trmplation,  as  at  present  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  available  water-power  is 
being  utilized.  This  water-power  is  one 
of  the  steadiest  in  Canada;  its  supply 
coming  direct  from  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  and  notwithstanding  the 
present  extended  dry  spell,  the  volume 
of  water  does  not  show  any  perceptible 
decrease.  The  illustrations  show  the 
mill  and  one  of  the  falls  from  which 
present  power  is  obtained;  the  pulp  logs 
in  boom,  and  the  falls  that  are  now  run- 
ning to  waste. 
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absorbing  the  liquid,  and  the  object  of 
the  sizing  was  the  filling  up  of  the  pores 
and  interstices.    It  had  been  aiscertained 
that  starch  had  been  used  in  early  times 
for  the  sizing  of  paper,  and  subsequently 
glue.      Rosin  size,  invented  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the   last   century,    or  rosin 
soap,   as  it  was  termed,  was  prepared 
by  dissolving  rosin  in  a  double-jacketed 
pan  heated  by  steam.    The  two  descrip- 
tions of  brown  or   neutral  precipitated 
size,  and  white  or  satin  rosin  size,  having 
been  referred  to,  the  lecturer  described 


St.  Raymond  Co.-A  Power  yet  to  be  Harnessed. 
SIZING  AND  COLORING  OF  PAPER. 


In    a  series    of    lectures    before  the 
Society    of    Arts,    in    London,  JuHus 
Hubner,   dealing  with    paper  manufac- 
turing processes,  said  that,  although  the 
bleach  was  removed  by  the  washing  pro- 
cess, in  many  instances  it  was  not  car- 
ried far  enough,  and  disintegration  was 
resorted  to  by  a  so-called  antichlor.  The 
quantity  of  antichlor  should   never  ex- 
ceed the  amount  required  for    the  de- 
composition of  the  bleach.    Dealing  with 
the  sizing  of  the  pulp,  he  said  that  paper 
made  from  fibres  in  a  pure    state,  at 
present  would  not  resist  water,  the  pores 


the  modern  method  of  preparing  rosin 
size  in  specially  constructed  vessels  under 
high  pressure.  Other  sizing  agents 
rarely  used  were  mentioned,  including 
viscose,  which  gave  a  slight  discoloration 
to  the  paper  sized  with  it.  Casein,  ob- 
tained from  milk,  was  an  excellent 
agent,  but  costly. 

The  next  process  that  came  under 
notice  was  the  loading  of  papers.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  loading  materials 
was  cheapness  of  production.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  addition  of  load- 
ing materials  was  for  other  reasons  in- 
dispensable, its  use  in  producing  uni- 
formity of  shade  in  the  pulp,  its  liability 
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of  making  the  paper  less  transparent, 
and  its  adaptability  to  the  requirements 
of  printing  being  pointed  out.  China 
clay  (kaolin),  was  the  loading  material 
most  commonly  used,  on  account  of  its 
insolubility  in  water,  though  it  was 
rather  costly.  Starch  frequently  used  to 
go  with  rosin  size,  but  it  might  be 
counted  among  the  leading  materials. 
Although  costly,  its  use  tor  high  class 
papers  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

As  to  the  dyeing  of  pulp,  the  lecturer 
divided  the  coloring  matter  into  two 
groups,  subjective  and!  objective,  and 
after  specially  mentioning  the  value  of 
tannic  acid  as  a  mordant,  he  gave  a  short 
review  of  the  principal  coloring  matters 
used,  dividing  them  into  inorganic  and 
organic  colors,  the  latter  being  sub- 
divided into  natural  colors*,  such  as 
vegetable  and  animal,  and  artificial  color- 
ing matters,  usually  called  coal  tar 
colors.  The  process  of  the  tinting  of 
papers  was  briefly  referred  to,  and  then 
the  conversion  of  the  pulp  into  paper 
was  described,  a  series  of  slides  elucidat- 
ing the  methods  employed  for  procur- 
ing the  flow  of  pulp  from  beater  to 
stufY  chest,  its  regulation,  and  its  free- 
ing from  other  impurities  by  being 
passed  through  automatic  cleansing 
strainers,  the  fiat  and  revolving  types  be- 
ing described. 

In  explaining  the  hand  process  of 
paper-making,  the  lecturer  produced  a 
paper  mould  which  had  been  lent  by 
Christie  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  on 
which  was  a  water  mark  consisting  of 
the  words:  "Society  of  Arts  Cantor 
Lectures,"  and  he  demonstrated  the  vari- 
ous processes.  As  far  as  artistic  paper 
making  went,  the  lecturer  thought  the 
Russians  were  a  long  way  ahead,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Italians.  Attempts 
had  been  made  in  Berlin  to  imitate  the 
beautiful  Russian  water  marks,  but  they 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  them 
exactly  the  same.  It  took  an  artist 
from  nine  to  thirteen  months  to  pro- 
duce a  model  in  wax  from  one  of  those 
water  marks.  Examples  were  exhibited 
of  Russian  water  marks,  the  designs  be- 
inj;  portraits   of   Christ,   the  Madonna, 


the.  Czarina  and  the  Czar,  and  the  late 
President  Faure,  which  were  all  greatly 
admired  by  those  present  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture.  A  specimen  of  one  of  the 
Berlin  water  marks  was  also  on  view, 
which  the  lecturer  considered  not  as  fine 
as  the  Russian,  but  it  came  very  near 
to  it.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  was, 
he  added,  it  was  not  possible  to  buy  one 
of  those  Russian  moulds  with  money  or 
anything  else.  He  had  tried  very  hard 
to  get  possession  of  one. 

The  tub  sizing  of  hand-made  paper  then 
Ci.me  under  view.  With  the  aid  of 
further  diagrams  thrown  on  the  screen, 
the  lecturer  followed  the  pulp  on  its 
journey  through  a  Fourdrinier  paper 
making  machine,  explaining  the  function 
of  the  deckle  straps,  the  peculiar  shak- 
ing motion  on  the  machine  in  imitation 
of  the  hand  paper  maker,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  back  wash  fibre  catchers  or 
"save  alls,"  as  they  were  called.  The 
treatment  of  the  back  water  was  of  great 
importance,  not  only  from  an  economical 
point  of  view,  but  river  pollution  could 
be  avoided  by  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  filtration  of  the  back  water  from 
paper  mills.  Water  marking  by  means 
of  a  cylinder  on  the  paper-making  ma- 
chine was  explained,  the  "Dandy  Roll" 
being  introduced  in  1827. 

CANADA  PAPER  CO.'S  CONVENTION. 

The  idea  of  annual  conventions  of 
heads  of  departments,  travellers,  and 
otlier  employees  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, is  a  development  of  modern 
industrialism.  It  has  been  successfully 
inaugurated  in  many  places  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  practice  is  now  being 
adopted  here  and  there  in  Canada.  The 
first  to  inaugurate  it  in  the  paper  trade 
is  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  which  has  just 
i;ad  a  successful  three  days'  convention 
of  its  heads  of  departments,  at  Windsor 
Mills,  when  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
occasion  to  inspect  the  new  St.  Francis 
mill,  which  was  illustrated  in  last  issue. 
There  were  present  from  Montreal,  W. 
Cauldwell,  manager  of  the  Montreal  ware- 
house;   Messrs.    Winn,    Vale,  Savard, 
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Robertson   and  King.     From  Toronto, 
tr.  B.  Donovan,  manager  of  the  Toronto 
warehouse,      with      Messrs.  Thorne, 
Taylor,   Marshall,  Jennings,   and  Toye. 
Of  the  head  office  at  Windsor  Mills  the 
representative  men  were  F.  Powell,  busi- 
ness manager;  W.  H.    Parsons,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Messrs.  De  Cew,  Briggs, 
Syl<es,     Burns,     Bastedo     and  others. 
\mong    the    subjects    discussed  were 
efficiency  of  service  for  the  company's 
clientage,  improved  methods  of  packing, 
and  how  to  secure  uniformity  of  colors. 
The  question  of  an  export  market  was 
also  considered. 
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THE  KNOPF  WASTE  PAPER  PROCESS. 

This  is  a  process  for  treating  waste 
papers,  especially  printed  papers,  so  that 
clean  pulp  can  be  made  therefrom.  Here- 
tofore, it  has  been  the  practice  to  break 
up  the  paper,  and  beat  it  in  a  wet  condi- 
tion, at  the  same  time  treat  it  with  vari- 
ous chemicals  for  the  purpose  of  dissolv- 
ing the  ink.  In  such  attempts,  however, 
difficulties  have  been  experienced  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  cleansing  oper- 
ation. 

According  to  the  present  invention, 
the  paper  is  firstly  sorted  according  to 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  CANADA  PAPER  COMPANY 


A  neat  booklet,  just  issued  by  the  com- 
pany, refers,  as  follows,  to  the  new  ex- 
tensions:    "We  are  spending    on  new 
buildings  alone  over  $250,000,  and  have 
placed  an  order  for  a  paper-making  ma- 
chine that  will  surpass  in  width  by  30 
per  cent,  any  now  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try, in  fact,  this  machine,  which  will  be 
156  inches  wide,  is  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  widest  machine  ever  built.  This 
will  give  us  a  total  output  of  sixty  tons 
of  paper  and  fifty  tons  of  pulp  per  day, 
every  pound  of  which  is  needed  for  our 
continuously  increasing  trade." 


its  different  varieties  or  qualities.  The 
paper  to  be  treated  is  then  subjected  to 
a  tearing  or  beating  operation,  by  which 
it  is  separated  into  small  pieces,  and 
preferably  the  paper  is  so  treated  when 
it  is  in  a  moist  condition,  or  in  some 
cases  it  might  be  so  treated  when  dry. 
A  kneading  or  beating  machine  of  any 
suitable  construction  is  then  employed, 
into  which  the  paper  waste  is  transferred 
by  travelling  aprons,  inclined  shoots,  or 
any  similar  contrivance,  and  in  that 
kneading  machine  the  pieces  of  paper 
are  further  reduced  in  size  and  separ- 
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ated,  but  the  fibres  which  compose  the 
paper  are  not  entirely  divided.  The 
paper  waste  is  then  placed  in  a  washer 
alcng  with  a  soapy  solution,  the  soapy 
water  being  just  warm,  the  object  being 
to  dissolve  the  ink  and  separate  the 
fibres,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter 
are  not  broken.  The  soap  employed  dur- 
ing this  part  of  the  process  may  be 
manufactured  near  the  place  of  treat- 
ment, and  is  composed  of  cheap,  raw  ma- 
terials such  as  olein  or  Japan  fish  oil, 
and  soda,  the  composition  being  approxi- 
mately water,  combined  alkali,  free 
alkali,  and  fatty  acids,  and  is  soft  or 
fluid  mainly  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  fatty  acids.  The  ink  being  thus 
dissolved  and  the  fibres  in  a  separated 
condition,  the  said  fibres  are  then  fed 
onto  a  travelling  wire  gauze,  where 
they  are  subjected  to  a  suction  drain- 
age, which  is  applied  with  sudden  force 
and  it  may  be  so  applied  once  or  several 
times.  This  suction  drainage  may  be 
effected  by  passing  the  fibres  to  be 
treated  upon  wire  gauze  above  any  suit- 
able construction  of  air  exhaust  ap- 
paratus. This  suction  has  the  effect  of 
drawing  off  the  ink  mixed  with  the  soapy 
water,  which  ink  but  for  this  sudden 
suction  would  mostly  have  remained  in 
the  pulp.  The  paper  matter  having  been 
so  treated  is  then  again  kneaded  in 
suitable  kneading  machinery,  and  then 
washed  or  rinsed  by  a  washing  machine, 
in  a  solution  containing  less  soap,  be- 
ing afterwards  drained  upon  wire  gauze. 
The  matter  is  again  washed  a  third  time 
with  clean  water,  after  which  the  pulp  is 
fed  to  a  paper  machine.  The  soap  em- 
ployed in  the  process  can  be  separated 
from  the  waste  waters  and  re-used  time 
after  time,  and  this  separation  is  con- 
veniently effected  by  allowing  the  waste 
fluid  to  settle  and  then  filtering  the 
same. 

For  some  time  past  peeled  poplar  from 
the  Ottawa  and  Gatineau  districts  has 
been  in  increasing  demand  from  United 
States  mills  for  pulp  purposes,  most  of 
it  going  to  mills  in  iSTew  York  State. 


PAPER  MILL  ECONOMIES. 

A  writer  in  "Paper  Making,"  of  Lon- 
don, gives  advice  on  the  economical  man- 
agement of  paper  mills  using  steam 
power.  In  recommending  the  use  of 
steam  pipe  covering,  he  says  a  2-in. 
wrought  iron  pipe,  lo  ft.  long,  will  waste, 
when  bare,  $5.25  a  year  with  coal  at 
$2.50  a  ton,  allowing  8  lbs.  of  water  evap- 
orated per  lb.  of  coal,  and  running  at  130 
hours  per  week.  A  lo-ft.  length  of  4-in. 
pipe  will  waste  $11.75.  About  three- 
quarters  of  this  waste  can  be  saved  by 
a  good  non-conducting  covering,  of 
v/hich  the  writer  thinks  mica  is  the  best. 

The  presence  of  oil  in  the  economizers 
and  boilers  is  a  frequent  source  of  loss 
of  coal,  if  nothing  worse  results.  A  very 
thin  coating  of  oil  on  a  boiler-plate  is 
enough  to  get  it  overheated,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  what  may  be  the  results 
of  such  overheating.  The  water  from 
condensing  engines  must  of  necessity 
contain  oil  unless  some  measure  is  used 
to  extract  it. 

There  are  now  several  makes  of  oil 
separators  which  can  be  applied  between 
the  cylinder  and  condenser.  The  makers 
will  generally  guarantee  that  98  per  cent, 
or  so  of  the  oil  can  be  removed.  If  the 
oil  cannot  be  removed  this  way,  and 
there  is  any  quantity  of  it  getting  into 
the  economizers  or  boilers,  then  the  feed- 
water  should  be  pumped  through  an  oil 
filter  previous  to  going  into  the  econo- 
mizers. In  fact,  this  is  nearly  always 
the  best  and  easiest  way  to  arrange  it, 
but  like  most  things  in  paper  mills,  the 
oil  filter  wants  attention,  and  must  be 
cleaned  out  and  emptied  every  few  weeks, 
and  then  good  results  will  be  obtained 
from  it.  Oil  accounts  for  another  fre- 
quent source  of  loss,  and  that  is  in  the 
paper  machine  drying  cylinders,  when  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  steam  engine 
is  used  for  drying  the  paper,  which 
should  always  be  the  case. 

Oil  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat; 
therefore,  when  the  drying  cylinders  are 
coated  inside  with  a  film  of  oil  the  heat 
of  the  steam  inside  the  cylinder  can- 
not pass  so  readily  to  the  outside  of  the 
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cylinder;  the  result  is  it  takes  much  more 
steam  than  it  would  do  were  the  cyhnders 
clean  inside.      Not  only  does  it  cause 
waste  of  steam,  but    it    is    a  frequent 
source  of  unevenly  dried  or  cockly  paper; 
it  often  means,  too,  that  you  cannot  run 
the  machine  as  fast  as   you   might  do 
•could  you   dry  the  paper  better  To 
get   over   this   trouble   some  mills  put 
soda    ash   in   the   steam   pipe    to  the 
•cylinders  to  dissolve  the  oil.  This  causes 
oreat  trouble  with  all  the  joints,  as  the 
soda  ash   affects  the  packing  material, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  The 
b'..-  way  of  reducing  the  difficulty  is  to 
have  an  oil  separator  on  the  steam  en- 
gine exhaust  pipe  before  the  pipe  leads 
t--^  the  cylinders;  you  can  then  extract 
about  98  per  cent,  of  the  oil  used  in  the 
steam  engine   cylinder.    Not  only  will 
thi-  save  steam  directly  on  the  pacer 
machine,  but  if  the    condensed  water 
from  the  dryers  is  led  to  the  hot  we  L 
whirh  should  invariably    be    done,  tae 
v;ater  will  have  no  oil  in  it,  and  will  be 
a  purer  feed  for  the  boilers. 

If  possible  have  indicating  gear  ^xed 
to  every  steam  engine,  small  and  great. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  indicate  the 
€i.gines  too  often  Many  mills  neglect 
this  with  the  result  that  they  often  have 
breakdowns  and  stoppages  which  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  also  coal  wasted 
that  might  have  been  saved.  The  indi- 
cator is  almost  always  a  sure  tell-tale 
of  anything  wrong. 

FOREIGN  MATTER  IN  PAPER. 


(From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Klemm,  in 
Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation). 

Substances,  unintentionally  contained 
in  paper,  properly  called  matter  out  of 
place,  whose  chemical  resistance  I  wish 
to  examine,  are  in  part  soluble  in  water 
and  partly  in  other  dissolving  means, 
acids,  alkahes,  ether,  and  alcohol.  Let 
ns  try  to  get  acquainted  with  these  bodies, 
in  order  to  distinguish  those  to  be  con- 
sidered as  harmless  and  those  that  may 
be  harmful  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  others  threatening  the  existence  of 
prper  under  all  circumstances: 
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In  case  we  extract  a  paper  with  distilled 
water  without  heat,  we  obtain  as  a  rule 
after  evaporation  of  the  water,  a  residuum 
of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  shade,  and 
that  even  from  pure  white  papers  and 
fiom     unsized    paper.        Heating  the 
residuum  in  a  transparent  glass  vessel, 
we  may  notice  the  following  characteristic 
appearance.    The  centre  shows  a  glassy, 
more  or  less  turbid  spot,  from  a  yellow 
to  a  brownish  shade.     Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  surface  ghtters  in  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow;  while  the  upper  rim  shows 
a  white  substance,  consisting  of  diminu- 
tive    crystals,     observable     under  the 
microscope.      The    quantity     of  these 
bodies,     soluble    in    unwarmed  water, 
may  amount  to  only  small  traces,  yet 
these   may  increase  to   such  an  extent 
that  we  could  extract  a  weighable  sub- 
stance in  cold  water  from  only  a  few 
grammes  of  paper. 

In  sized  papers  this  extract  may  ex- 
ceed half  of  I  per  cent,  and  in  boiled 
distilled  water  it  is  essentially  higher, 
representing  38  per  cent,  in  a  normal 
sheet  when  the  cold  water  extract  would 
only  show  24  per  cent.  Collecting  and 
hcc.ting  the  residuum  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  shell,  the  substance  turns  black 
and  leaves  ashes  after  a  red  heat.  Con- 
sequently the  remainder  contains  organic 
and  also  mineral  matter. 

The  question  presents  itself:    What  is 
the  nature  of  these  organic  and  unorganic 
substances  ?    How  do  they  react  separ- 
ately and  mutually  ?     Do  they  contain 
bodies  that  may  influence    the  chemical 
resistance  of  paper  ?   Among  the  organic 
bodies   soluble  in  water  we  find  some 
whose  presence  is  generally  known,  and 
their  influence  has  often  been  mentioned, 
such  as  excesses  of  aluminum  sulphates, 
chlorine  salts,  especially  sodium  chloride 
and    calcium    chloride,    eventually  also 
aluminum  chloride.    As  a  rule,  we  find 
sodium  sulphate  and  sulphate  of  lime  are 
seldom  missing,  and  free  sulphuric  acid 
is  not  excluded.    A  part  of  these  organic 
bodies,   soluble  in    water,   derive  their 
origin  from  the  mill  water,  although  they 
generally  consist  of  salts  that  have  been 
applied  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
of  bodies  formed  by  reaction  of  applie^^ 
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chemical  matter.  Consequently  their 
quantity  and  character  show  a  difference, 
according  to  the  care  taken  during  the 
making  of  the  paper,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  latter.  Much  depends 
upon  the  sizing,  or  the  absence  of  it, 
and  the  bleached  or  unbleached  material. 

Organic  matter,  soluble  in  water,  as 
found  in  the  water  extract,  has  been  but 
little  examined.    Starting  with  the  visible 
material  we  frequently  observe  coloring 
matter;  hydrates  of  carbon  are  frequently 
occupying  an  important  part;  sometimes 
we  can  trace  starch,  as  shown  in  the  blue 
color  of  the  residue,  or  by  means  of  the 
iodine  test.    Still  other  carbon  hydrates 
are  present,  characterized  by  their  quality, 
to  reduce  copper  oxydide  from  Fehling's 
solution.     Consequently   we    prove  the 
presence  of  dextrine  or  glucose.  Adding 
alcohol  to  a  solution  of  the  evaporated 
extract  the  presence  of  dextrine  is  shown 
in  a  flaky  precipitate.    Yet  there  may  be 
some  glucose,  which  is  precipitable  by 
larger    quantities  of    alcohol  in  a  con- 
centrated solution. 

These  substances  may  be  derived  from 
bleached  rag  stock,  or  from  starch  con- 
tained in  the  same,  or  the  starch  may 
have  been  added  during  the  sizing  pro- 
cess.   Probably  the  hydrolizing  of  carbon 
hydrates  causes  the  formation  of  dextrine 
and  sugar,  and  this  process  may  be  con- 
tinued during  the  warming  of  the  wet 
stuff,  while  it  runs  over  the  paper  machine. 
My  ov/n  experience  leads  me  to  ascribe 
to  the  dextrine  the  principal  part  of  the 
organic  bodies  soluble  in  water,  as  even 
then,  where  there  exists  neither  glue  nor 
starch,  a  precipitate  with  tannic  acid  will 
produce  flakes,  and  the  latter  may  be  still 
increased  by  a  careful  addition  of  mur- 
iatic acid. 

It  is  remarkable  that  bodies  soluble  in 
alcohol  may  be  present  in  the  water  ex- 
tract, especially  when  the  same  is  heated, 
and  even  after  filtration  of  the  matter. 
These  bodies  seem  to  consist  of  saponified 
fat  and  resin,  and  are  found  in  the  evapor- 
ated solution  of  the  evaporated  extract. 
In  case  papers  are  sized  with  glue,  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  the  hot  water  ex- 
tract. As  regards  the  action  of  all  these 
bodies,  those  possessing  the  quality  of 
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attracting  water  will  impart  that  quality 
to  the    paper,  and  in   this  respect  the 
chlorides  are  of  special  consequence.  A 
high  grade   of  humidity  is  a  first-class' 
condition  for  further  injury,  especially  as  ' 
to  the  matter  of  weak  resistance,  and  ! 
possibly  not  excluding  the  fibres  them- 
selves. 

Before  looking  into  this  subject  we 
must  examine  the  matter  out  of  place, 
so  far  not  mentioned.  Besides  the 
soluble  substances,  others  are  unintention- 
ally present,  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
and  many  of  them  are  soluble  in  acids 
or  in  alkalies;  others  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
In  this  line  we  need  not  consider  the 
bodies  forming  the  ashes,  though  some 
may  be  of  organic  and  some  of  un- 
organic  origin. 

The  lime  salts,  frequently  in  company 
with  magnesium  salts,  deserve  first  men- 
tion; especially  carbonate  of  lime,  desir- 
able and  precipitable  from  hard  water,  or 
from  the  boiled  lye,  in  case  caustic  soda 
has  been  used,  and  also  from  bleaching 
solutions.    Sulphate  of  lime  may  be  found 
in  the  lime  precipitates  as  lime  salt,  in 
case    the   bleaching   process   has  been 
started  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  when 
lime  salts  are  forming  by  transformation 
of  alum  in  water  containing  lime.  Sul- 
phite   fibre    frequently    furnishes  some 
calcium  monosulphite.    We  also  find  lime 
salts    coming    from    fatty    matter  and 
eventually  from  rosin  size. 

The  combinations  of  lime  and  fat  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  appear  especially 
in  rag  fibres;  fatty  matter  derived  from 
raw  rags  will  leave  traces  .after  saponifica- 
tion with  lime,  because  they  are  not 
readily  washable  in  cold  water,  and  fre- 
quently they  leave  traces  after  being 
washed  in  hot  water. 

Rosin  lime  salt  is  formed  in  hard 
water,  or  in  the  lime  salts  left  in  the 
stuff  after  bleaching.  It  happens  that 
considerable  parts  of  the  rosin  in  paper 
appear  in  combination  with  lime.  Further- 
more, we  find  aluminum  combinations 
insoluble  in  water  in  sized  papers— 
especially  basic  sulphite  of  aluminum, 
created  in  various  quantities,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  alkalies  present  dur- 
mg  the  precipitation    process,  also  in 
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resinates  of  aluminum  salts,  arising  from 
tl,e  same  cause.  These  rosm  and 
aluminum  salts  play  an  important  part  m 
the  chemical  resistance  of  paper  agamst 
inks,  in  the  sizing  quality. 

Finally,  we  remember  the  combmation 
of  rosin,  fat,  and  iron,  the  importance  of 
which  we  have  learned  to  comprehend 
an  1  also,  the  presence  of  finely  divided 
sulphur  in  sulphite  papers.  It  appears 
to  be  plain  that  these  substances  being 
soluble  in  water,  may  remain  inert  dur- 
iiK.  possible  changes,  and  exert  no  direct 
efFcct  on  matter  which  is  purposely 
present  in  paper;  nevertheless,  they  may 
be  of  great  consequence  regarding  the 
chemical  resistance  of  paper;  and  so  they 
are. 

GOOD  WORDS. 


Une  publication  tres  utile  et  que  nous 
recommandons    fortement    a  tous  ceux 
qui  s'interessent  aux  developpements  de 
I'industrie  de  la  pulpe  et  du  papier  en 
Canada,  vient  de  voir  le  jour:  Cest  une 
brochure    d'informations  a  la  fois  tech- 
niques et  de  commerce  en  matiere  de 
pulpe,  qui  rendra  de  tres   grands  ser- 
vices surtout  dans  notre  provmce,  et  a 
laquelle    nous     souhaitons    tout     1  en- 
couragement possible.   Elle  est  intitulee: 
"Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine,"  et  est 
pubUee  chaque  mois  a  Toronto,  par  la 
maison    Biggar-Samuel,    i8    rue  Court. 
L'abonnement  n'en  est  que  de  $i  par 
an     Le  premier  no,  celui  de  mai.  est 
magnifique     comme  renseignements.- 
Moniteur  du  Commerce,  Montreal  ^ 

It  is   estimated  that   Canada   will  in 
1003,   supply    twenty-five    per    cent,  of 
the   requirements   of     the   British  pulp 
market  and  in  addition  to  these  exports, 
the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  Canada  now 
supply  the  home  market  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before.    These  are  the 
facts  quoted  to  support  the  view  that 
there  is  a  field  for  a  pulp  and  paper 
trade  journal,  a  view  that  is  certainly 
justified  when  the  large  interests  con- 
cerned are  considered.    The  appearance 
of  the  new  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
Canada,  of  which  the  first  copy  has  been 
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sent     to    us,   will,    therefore,   be  wel- 
(^oined.— Witness,  Montreal. 

We   note   the   appearance   of   a  new 
monthlv,  entitled  the    Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada.      The  publication 
is    demi-octavo    size,    32  pages  readmg 
matter  and  20  pages  advertisements,  and 
containing  articles  on  the  British  Paper 
Industry,  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian 
Trade;   Fibres  for  Paper-making;  Can- 
ada and  Her  Forest  Assets;  che  Sault 
Pulp   Mills,  and   the  Pulp   Industry  in 
Quebec,   besides   some   pages   of  notes 
and  of  market  reports.      It  is  an  in- 
teUigently  edited  journal,  clearly  printed, 
and  it    appears  to    have,  in    the  pulp 
and  paper  business,  a  field  for  useful- 
ness and  growth.— Monetary  Times,  Tor- 
onto. 

The  publishers  regard  this  magazine 
as  a  trade  necessity,  because  Canada  is 
destined  to  be  the  greatest    pulp  and 
paper     manufacturing    country,    in  the 
world,     having  the   largest   supply  of 
spruce,  and  the  finest  water  powers  to 
be   utilized   in   the    conversion    of  the 
wood  into  pulp  and  paper.      The  first 
number  contains   diagrams   of  the  sul- 
phite pulp  mill  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Canada    Paper  Com- 
pany's     new   St.   Francis   mill,  besides 
many  interesting  articles    on  the  con- 
ditions  of     the   trade   in   Europe  and 
America.— Hamilton  Times. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  and  inter- 
esting publication  called  'The  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,"  makes  its  appearance 
this  month.  The  May  number  contains, 
among  other  features,  a  plan  m 
longitudinal  section  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company's  sul- 
phite pulp  mill,  articles  on  "Canada  and 
Her  Forest  Assets,"  and  "The  British 
Paper  Industry  and  its  Relation  to 
Canadian  Trade."  It  discusses  also  the 
latest  approved  methods  of  paper  manu- 
facturing and  pulp  and  paper  machm- 
ei-y.— Halifax  Chronicle. 

We  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  this  a.m.,  and 
are  much  pleased  with  its  appearance.- 
Jenckes  Machine  Co.,  Sherbrooke. 

Very  nicely  gotten-up,  and  we  welcome 
it  with  pleasure.      We  certainly  think 
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that  this  paper  will  be  of  the  right  kind 
and  will  be  of  help  to  us  who  are  in 
the  trade  of  pulp  and  paper  machinery. — 
Carrier,  Laine  &  Co.,  Levis,  Que. 

I  have  just  received  No.  i  of  volume 
I,  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and 
congratulate  you,  not  only  upon  its  ap- 
pearance, but  upon  the  subject  matter 
as  well.  There  seems  to  be  a  con- 
servative vein  running  through  it  which 
I  regard  as  a  most  important  feature  in 
any  trade  paper.  It  should  be  just  as 
much  the  province  of  such  a  paper  to 
point  out  the  dangers  which  confront 
capital  in  any  industry  as  it  is  to  exploit 
opportunities  for  it.  It  will  greatly 
injure  the  industry  if  its  trade  paper 
allows  itself  to  be  made  the  mouthpiece 
of  irresponsible  promoters,  whose  object 
is  merely  to  project  some  enterprise 
whereby  in  the  process  of  creating  it, 
they  may  get  a  portion  of  the  investor's 
money  without  regard  to  what  finally 
becomes  of  the  enterprise. 

If  in  your  editorials  you  advocate 
caution  and  conservatism,  you  will  make 
your  paper  an  element  of  strength  in 
the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  and  will,  I 
believe,  secure  the  success  you  will 
merit.— Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  President, 
International  Paper  Co.,  New  York. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
magazine,  and  find  its  contents  very 
interesting,  indeed.— The  Pusey  &  Jones 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Can- 
ada is  a  monthly  publication,  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers.  It  cites  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  in  1890  that  the  exports 
of  pulp  and  pulp-wood  from  Canada 
were  considered  of  sufificient  import- 
ance to  give  them  a  separate  classi- 
fication in  the  Dominion  Trade  and 
Navigation  Returns,  since  which  time 
these  exports  have  steadily  risen,  which 
fact,  we  are  told,  justifies  the  publication 
of  the  magazine.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper  and  is  a  creditable  specimen  of 
book  work.— Canadian  Manufacturer. 

The  first  number  for  May  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  is  what 
Its  name  denotes,  a  voice  in  the  interests 


of  the  Canadian  pulp  paper  trade.  It 
contains  some  eighteen  articles,  most  of 
them  briefly  written,  in  thirty-two  pages, 
with  nearly  as  many  pages  of  neatly 
arranged  advertisements.  A  sketch  of  the 
pulp  mills  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  a 
map  explanatory,  is  highly  interesting. 
"Canada  and  Her  Forest  Assets  "  is  the 
title  of  an  article,  by  :\Ir.  George  John- 
son, F.R.S.S.,  Dominion  statistician,  in 
which  he  says  that  'Tn  our  forest  wealth 
we  have  more  than  in  any  other  of  our 
natural  resources,  a  force  whose  potency 
for  good  cannot  be  overestimated.  This 
he  elaborates,  showing  where  Canada 
can  reap  the  reward  of  her  riches  by  sup- 
plying the  United  States  and  Britain.^- 
Witness,  Montreal. 

The  initial  number  contains  a  batch  of 
interesting  matter.  The  issue  has  articles 
deaHng  with  these  subjects:  "British 
Pi-per  Industry  and  Canadian  Trade," 
"Fibres  for  Paper  Making,"  "Canada  and 
Her  Forest  Assets,"  "Pulp  Mills  at  the 
Sault,"  "Quebec  Pulpwood  Association," 
"Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  Trade,"  "Is  the 
Paper  Industry  Over-developed  " 
"Scandinavian  Trade,"  "The  Industry  in 
Quebec,"  "Mr.  Monk  on  the  Pulpwood 
Question,"  "Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  Canadian  Paper  Market."— 
Gazette,  Montreal. 

We  received  copy  of  "Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine."  The  issue  we  think  is  very 
creditable  and  we  trust  you  will  make  it 
a  distinct  success. — Champion-Inter- 
national Company,  St.   Lawrence,  Mass. 


Mill  Matters 


The  grinders  and  other  machinery  are 
being  installed  in  J.  R.  Booth's  new  pulp 
mill  at  the  Chaudiere,  Ottawa. 

Ritchie  &  Ramsay,  manufacturers  of 
coated  papers,  have  put  a  new  200- 
h.p.  engine  and  boiler  in  their  works  at 
New  Toronto. 

The  Trois  Pistoles  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  an  l  with 
a  capital  of  $150,000,  has  been  incorpor- 
aled  by  Christopher  Israel  Gagnier,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  others. 
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S.  E.  Pettee,  inventor  of  the  machine 
for  making  paper  bags,  died  at  Cleve- 
land, O,  this  month,  aged  8i  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Foxboro,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  taken  to  be  buried. 

The  workmen  at  the  Lincoln  Paper 
Mills,  Merritton,  and  the  Kinleith  Paper 
Mills!  St.  Catharines,  have  been  relieved 
of  Sunday  work  by  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  proprietors. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  on  the  ist  inst, 
of  the  Watson-Foster  Company  Limited, 
wall  paper  manufacturers,  Montreal,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Hugh 
Watson,  president;  S.  S.  Boxer,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  W.  A. 
Sutherland,  secretary-treab. ;  R.  Fraser, 
superintendent. 

The  timber  limits  of  the  Ouiatchouan 
River  Pulp  Company,  near  Roberval, 
are  reported  to  have  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  over  $50,000,  by  the  forest 
fires  of  May  and  June.  A  million  feet 
of  pulp  logs,  owned  by  the  St.  John 
Sulphite  Co.,  which  had  just  been  landed 
9^ at  Misp/c,  N.B.,  were  saved  only  by  the 
greatest  exertion. 

The  surveyors  who  recently  went  over 
th^  route  of  the  proposed  frans-Canada 
Railway  confirm  the  reports  of  travellers 
as  to  the  quantities  of  pulpwood  and 
other  timber  in  large  areas,  and  also  as 
to  the  number  of  water-powers  here  and 
there  in  the  regions  of  Northern  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  lying  beyond  the 
"height  of  land." 

John  Christie,  manufacturers'  agent  in 
pulp  and  paper  mill  supplies,  reports 
brisk  business  in  his  line.  Mr.  Christie 
is  agent  for  the  James  Maclaren  Pulp 
Co.,  of  Buckingham,  Que.,  the  St.  John, 
N.B.,  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.,  and  the  Pen- 
obscot Chemical  Fibre  Co.,  of  Great 
Works,  Maine. 

A  Canadian  and  United  Stales  patent 
has  been  granted  to  Joseph  S.  Hughes, 
o[  Chesley's  Corner,  N.S.,  for  his  inven- 
'tion  for  converting  fluid  pulp  into  semi- 
dry  cakes  or  sheets,  which  are  more 
suitable  for  storing  or  shipping,  it  is 
likely  that  a  company  will  be  formed  to 
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handle  the  new  invention,  as  the  inventor 
has  received  orders  for  its  application  to 
some  pulp  mills. 

The  New  Brunswick  pulp  men  are 
joining  the  Quebec  and  United  States 
interests  in  opposing  the  extra  duty,  the 
appeal  against  which  is  being  argued  in 
New  York. 

The  Royal  Paper  Mills  Co.  are 
now  at  work  rebuilding  the  saw- 
mill and  pulp-mill  at  East  Angus, 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  ex- 
pected the  mill,  which  will  have  a 
capacity  of  25  tons  of  soda  pulp  per 
day,  will  be  running  in  August. 

It  is  reported  from  St.  John,  N.B., 
that  a  syndicate  of  United  States  men, 
headed  by  J.  M.  Hastings  and  M.  J.  Ten- 
fet,  of  Pittsburg,  has  purchased  the  mills 
of '  E.  D.  Davison  &  Co.,  of  La  Have 
River,  Lunenburg,  N.S.,  and  the  timber 
area  attached.  The  amount  paid  is  said 
to  have  been  $1,250,000.  The  new  owners 
propose  to  go  into  pulp  making  and 
paper  making,  the  mills  to  be  located  at 
Bracebridge,  N.S. 

At  the  assizes  recently  held  at  L'Orignal, 
before  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  Mrs.  Georgiana 
Leduc,  of  Hawkesbury,  brought  action 
against  the  Riordan  Paper  Mills,  of  the 
same  village,  to  recover  damages  for 
the  death  of  her  son,  Ovila,  on  February 
loth,  1903.  The  young  man  was  killed 
by  the  faUing  of  a  defective  smoke  flue 
in  the  boiler  room  of  the  mill.  Judg- 
ment was  entered  for  the  plaintiff  by 
consent,  for  $900  and  costs.  Robert 
Robertson,  a  resident  of  Cornwall,  and 
who  was  seriously  injured  in  the  same 
accident,  also  sued  for  damages  against 
the  mill,  and  recovered  by  consent,  $500 
and  costs. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  spur  of  the 
New  York  &  Ontario  Railway  from 
Loon  Lake,  on  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, to  a  point  near  St.  Regis  Falls,  on 
the' New  York  &  Ontario,  a  distance 
of  21  miles,  to  run  through  lands  owned 
by  W.  Rockefeller,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  This  would  give  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  the  shortest  Hne  be- 
tween Albany  and  Ottawa,  with  its  im- 
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mense  lumber  and  pulp-wood  market. 
Recent  additions  to  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
already  immense  holdings  of  Adirondack 
lands  have  made  him,  it  is  said,  the 
largest  individual  holder  of  Adirondack 
timber  lands.  This  railway  would  en- 
able him  to  market  immense  quantities 
of  pulpwood,  which  he  is  anxious  to 
do,  leaving  the  hard  wood  standing. 

The  Sturgeon  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.  has  been  given  the  right  to  sell  out 
to  the  Imperial  Paper  Co.  When  the 
concession  was  granted  to  the  former, 
they  were  bound  not  to  sell  till  the  com- 
pletion of  their  works,  but  the  right  has 
now  been  granted  by  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature. 

Some  months  ago  a  proposition  was 
made  by  Louis  Simpson,  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Montreal  Cotton  Co.,  to 
form  a  company  to  utilize  the  Chats 
Rapids  of  the  Ottawa  for  a  cotton  mill 
and  a  pulp  mill.  English  and  United 
States  capital  was  to  be  interested,  but 
nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  the 
scheme  lately. 

The  employees  in  the  finishing  rooms 
in  all  the  coarse  paper  mills,  at  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  struck  June  8th,  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  schedule  presented 
by  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany. About  400  hands  vvent  out.  and 
it  is  feared  the  strike  will  spread.  Inter- 
national President  Mackey,  of  the  Paper 
Makers'  Union,  was  telegraphed  for  to 
his  home  in  Watertown,  N.Y. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  pulp  mills 
of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  August.  There  will  be 
a  formal  opening  at  which  it  is  under- 
stood some  English  capitalists  in- 
terested in  pulp  mills  will  be 
present.  The  new  mills  contain  twenty 
grinders,  capable  of  turning  out  100  tons 
a  day.  Hon.  P.  Garneau,  of  Quebec,  is 
president,  and  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  general 
manager  of  these  mills. 

Pulp  &  Paper,  of  London,  says:  The 
question  of  the  determination  of  mois- 
ture in  wet  woodpulp  is  a  matter  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  everyone 
in  any  way  connected  with  this  material. 
This  much  vexed  question  has  been  the 
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cause  of  innumerable  disputes,  and 
the  subject  of  careful  investigation  on 
the  part  of  many  trade  experts.  The 
Canadian  industry  has  naturally  not 
escaped  the  trouble,  and  there  have  been 
many  differences  between  producing 
mills  and  their  customers.  We  learn 
with  interest  that  the  Chicoutimi  Co. 
have  engaged  G.  Davis,  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Davis  Bros.,  of  Man- 
chester, to  go  out  to  its  mills  and  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  arrangements  for 
the  determination  of  moisture,  with  a 
view  of  putting  them  on  a  reliable  work- 
ing basis. 

The  Union  Screen  Plate  Co.,  of  Fitch-  | 
burg,  Mass.,  has  now  got  its  new  Cana- 1 
dian  branch  in  working  order  at  Sher- 
brooke.  Que.    These  new  works,  which i/ 
are   furnished  with  electric  power  andj 
light,  will  make  for  the  Canadian  mills 
its  specialties  in  "Union    bronze"  and 
rolled    brass     screen    plates.  Adams 
Crocker  is  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  company,   and   H.   W.  S. 
Downs  is  superintendent  of  the  Cana- 
dian branch. 

T.  Pringle  &  Son,  the  well  known  firm_ 
of  hydraulic,  electrical  and  general  mill 
engineers,  of  Montreal,  are  now  making 
a  specialty  of  pulp  and  paper  mill  en- 
gineering. Owing  to  their  connection 
with  the  development  of  important  water 
powers,  in  various  parts  of  Canada,  they 
have  deemed  it  important,  to  both  their 
clients  and  themselves,  to  make  a  speci- 
alty of  paper  mill  work  in  conjunction 
with  their  engineering  business.  They 
have  organized  a  pulp  and  paper  mill 
engineering  department  and  have  asso- 
ciated with  them  H.  G.  Turner,  who  has 
charge  of  this  department.  Mr.  Turner 
has  been  for  several  years  engaged  in 
the  building  of  paper  mills,  and  was  with 
Tower  &  Wallace  for  four  years  on 
various  important  paper  mill  work. 
While  with  Tower  &  Wallace,  j\Ir. 
Turner  held  the  important  position  of 
resident  engineer  throughout  the  entire 
construction  of  the  most  modern  and 
extensive  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  thv 
Oxford  Paper  Co.,  at  Rumford  Fall.'^. 
Me.    T.  Pringle  &  Son  are  amply  pre- 
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pared  to  make  complete  detailed  plans 
and  specifications  of  ground  wood  mills, 
sulphite  and  soda  fibre  mills,  and  paper 
mills.  The  fact  that  the  various  branches 
of  engineering  done  by  this  firm  have 
competent  engineers  in  charge  of  their 
various  engineering  departments,  puts 
them  in  a  position  to  design  large  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  and  have  all  hydraulic, 
electrical  and  mechanical  developments 
throughout  the  entire  plant,  carried  out 
on  modern  lines. 

Argument  has  just  been  heard  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Ontario,  in  the  case 
of  Glasco  against  the  Toronto  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  original  action 
was  tried  before  Justice  Britton,  without 
a  jury,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  awarded 
$2,500  damages  for  injuries  sustained  in 
defendants'  mill,  at  Cornwall,  where  he 
was  employed,  cutting  and  trimming 
paper  with  a  paper-cutting  machine,  and 
while  so  engaged  lost  his  right 
hand  and  portions  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  Plaintiff  alleges  that  the 
machine  had  been  in  a  defective  con- 
dition a  long  time  prior  to  the  accident. 
Defendants  contend  that  the  injury  was 
caused  by  reason  of  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  plaintiff.  Froni 
the  verdict  defendants  appealed.  Judg- 
ment in  the  appeal -has  been  reserved. 

At  one  point  the  Shawinigan  river  and 
the  St.  Maurice,  in  Quebec,  come  with- 
in 1,000  feet  of  each  other,  but  with  a 
difference  of  level  of  150  feet,  and  it  was 
here  on  a  point  on  the  upper  bay  that 
the  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Com- 
pany carried  out  one  of  its  two  power 
developments.     This  second  installation 
was  built  by  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp 
Company,  whose  large  pulp  mill  is  sup- 
plied   with   water   by   the  Shawmigan 
Company.  The  Belgo-Canadian  pulp  mill 
turns  out  10  tons  of  pulp  per  day,  using 
for  this  work  8,oco-h.p.,  while  an  addi- 
tional 7,000-h.p.,  making  15,000-h.p.,  will 
soon  be  used  by  another  paper  and  sul- 
phite mill.    The  pulp  mill  is  located  on 
the  lower  ground,  the  headworks  having 
been  constructed  on  the  north  side  of 
the  upper  bay,  and  the^water  taken  down 
through  a    narrow   bank    to    the  mill 
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located  on  the  Shawinigan  river.  It  is 
intended  to  extend  the  works  for  other 
mills  along  to  the  west,  and  other  fac- 
tories which  will  locate  further  up  the 
river.  A  few  miles  above  these  works  are 
the  big  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the 
Laurentide  Pulp  Co.  at  Grand  Mere. 

Among  the  companies  recently  in- 
corporated to  develop  the  pulp  industries 
of  Canada,  is  the  Magdalen  Islands  Co., 
which  obtained  its  charter  from  the 
Government  of  Quebec.  It  is  composed 
of  W.  F.  V.  Atkinson,  Geo.  E.  A.  Jones, 
C.  W.  A.  Walcot,  of  Quebec;  Wm.  G. 
Tait,  of  Pictou,  and  H.  W.  Racey,  of 
Johnsville.  The  capital  is  $100,000,  and 
the  head  office  at  Quebec. 

The  annual  report    of    the  Commis- 
sioner of    Crown    Lands    of  Ontario, 
issued  last  month,  shows  that  the  pulp- 
wcod  taken  out  from  Crown  lands  in  the 
last   calendar   year    was    29,703  cords, 
most  of  which  come  from  western  dis- 
tricts.   The  report  makes  the  following 
reference  to  various  pulp  mill  operations 
during  the  year:  "The  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  have  taken  out 
large   quantities   of  pulpwood,   and  the 
mills  have  been  in  operation  almost  con- 
tinuously during  the  year.    The  Spanish 
River  Pulp  Company  has  its  mill  well 
under  way,  and  is  taking  out  a  stock  ot 
pulpwood  this  winter.      The  Sturgeon 
Falls  Pulp  Company,  having  settled  all 
its  litigation,  is  proceeding  with  the  erec- 
tion of  new  mills,  and  is  also  taking  out 
a  large  stock  of  pulpwood.   The  Nepigon 
Pulp  Company  is  preparing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  its  mills  by  taking  out  timber, 
The  Keewatin  Pulp  Company  has  not 
felt  able  to  proceed  with  its  develop- 
ments. The  Montreal  River  Pulp  Com- 
pany has  not  yet  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  its  mills,  though  it  is  understood 
to  be  preparing  to  do  so.    The  Blanche 
River  Pulp  Company  has  not  felt  war- 
ranted in  going  on;  the  settlement  of 
the    Blanche   River   has   proceeded  so 
rapidly  that  the  territory  covered  by  its 
concession  has  passed  into  the  possession 
oi   settlers,   who   own   and  control  the 
timber.    (The  company  is  being  wound 
up,  as  reported  last  month).    The  only 
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concession  granted  during  the  year  has 
been  to  the  Rainy  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company.  This  company  is  composed 
of  representative  men,  and  proposes  to 
start  development  immediately." 

The  Victoria,  B.C.,  Colonist  emphasizes 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  Canada  if 
all  the  pulpwood  cut  in  the  country  was 
also  manufactured  therein,  and  suggests 
a  high  export  duty,  at  any  rate,  until  the 
United  States  sees  fit  to  lower  the  duty 
on  paper  entered  from  Canada.  It  also 
points  out  the  desirability  of  a  reform 
in  the  methods  of  cutting  pulpwood. 
Usually  contracts  are  let  to  jobbers,  who 
are  assigned  an  unnecessarily  large 
territory.  Their  object  is  to  obtain  logs 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  they  cut  only  the  best  trees,  leaving 
the  fair  to  middling  for  future  con- 
tractors. The  jobber  is  also  content  to 
procure  from  each  tree  only  a  certain 
number  of  logs  of  the  called-for  length, 
leaving  good  wood  to  rot  because  slight- 
ly below  specified  size.  Some  of  the 
•manufacturers  find  themselves  con- 
strained to  cut  the  logs  themselves, 
though  it  is  a  more  expensive  system  at 
first;  but  it  may  be  cheaper  in  the  end, 
and  will  certainly  be  more  exhaustive 
and  scientific.  The  Colonist  further  calls 
attention  to  the  damage  which  is  being 
done  to  spruce  forests  by  beetles  and 
other  insects.  T.  B.  Speight,  who  is 
surveying  townships  in  New  Ontario, 
calls  attention  to  the  same  fact.  Here 
is  something  for  our  entomologists  to 
work  on. 

Wm.  Barber  &  Bros,  have  installed 
a  new  electric  lighting  and  power  plant 
in  their  paper  mills  at  Georgetown,  Ont., 
replacing  the  old  one.  The  new  plant 
consists  of  a  lOO  kilowatt  generator  and 
a  loo-h.p.  motor,  from  the  Bullock  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.  The  power  is  transmitted 
from  the  lower  Georgetown  Falls,  near- 
ly a  mile  distant.  John  R.  Barber, 
M.P.P.,  the  head  of  these  mills,  is  not 
only  a  successful  paper  manufacturer, 
but  is  a  mechanical  genius,  having  de- 
vised several  clever  contrivances.  Among 
these  was  a  very  simple  method  of  heat 
economizing    for    steam  boilers,  using 


chimneys.  This  was  described  some 
time  ago  in  the  Canadian  Engineer,  and 
the  device  has  been  adopted  by  a  num- 
ber of  mills,  Mr.  Barber  not  having 
patented  the  idea.  As  a  matter  of 
electrical  history  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barber  installed 
the  first  electrical  transmission  plant  in 
existence.  This  is  the  old  plant  just 
discarded,  and  consisted  of  a  loo-h.p. 
generator  and  a  6o-h.p.  motor,  made  by 
the  Brush  Co.,  of  Cleveland.  It  was  in- 
stalled at  the  Georgetown  Paper  Mills  in 
September,  1888,  and  ran  142  hours  per 
week,  for  a  period  of  13  years,  without 
accident  or  interruption,  a  record  which 
has  probably  not  been  equalled  in  point 
of  continuous  work  by  any  of  the  more 
modern  plants  since  installed  elsewhere. 

The  deal  in  pulpwood  areas  in  New- 
foundland, referred  to  in  last  issue,  seems 
to  be  taking  shape  for  active  operations. 
The  Newfoundland  Timber  Estates, 
Limited,  of  which  H.  J.  Crane,  of  Halifax, 
is  president,  and  H.  M.  Whitney,  Boston; 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  B.  F.  Pearson 
(Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co.),  and  W.  D. 
Reid,  of  Montreal  and  St.  John's,  are 
directors,  are  arranging  for  an  experi- 
mental pulp  mill,  at  Gumbo,  and  if  that 
is  successful,  other  large  mills  will  be 
be  built  at  Indian  Bay  and  at  Grandin 
river.  The  Newfoundland  Timber  Estates 
have  acquired  in  part  or  in  whole,  areas 
amounting  to  1,000,000  acres  owned  by 
Sir  Lewis  Miller,  of  Scotland,  and  lying 
along  the  Exploits  River,  Indian  Lake, 
Lloyd's  River,  Victoria  River,  and  King 
George's  Lake;  and  upon  '^ome  of  this 
property  the  Harmsworths  have  an 
option.  It  is  said  that  at  Grand  Falls, 
on  the  Exploits  River,  where  there  is  a 
fall  of  85  ft.,  the  Harmsworths  will  build 
a  ground  pulp  mill,  a  sulphite  mill,  and 
a  paper  mill,  on  a  big  scale.  The  com- 
pany of  which  Mr.  Crane  is  head,  is 
credited  with  the  design  of  adopting 
modern  forestry  methods  in  cutting  logs 
by  restricting  themselves  to  trees  of  full 
growth,  and  giving  the  young  trees  a 
chrnce  to  grow,  so  that  a  regular  annual 
harvest  can  be  gathered  without  destroy- 
ing the  forest.  Special  precautions  will 
be  taken  against  fire. 
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The  James  Maclaren  Co.,  of  Bucking- 
ham, Que.,  are  reported  to  be  contemplat- 
ing the  establishment  of  paper  mills  in 
connection  with  their  pulp  mills. 

Industrial  Canada  corrects  an  error  in 
its  May  issue,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  first  coated  paper  made  in  Canada 
was  produced  in  Montreal  about  the  year 
1886,  by  the  Canada  Paper  Company.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  coated  paper  was  first 
made  by  G.  J.  Gebhardt  &  Co.,  whose 
bi-siness  was  acquired  by  the  Burland 
Litho.  Co.,  in  1882,  this  finally  becoming 
the  Union  Card  and  Paper  Company,  of 
Montreal. 

PERSONAL. 

M.  P.  Shea,  late  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Laurentide  Pulp  Co.,  of  Grand 
Mere,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Fair- 
banks  Co.,  of  Montreal. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPER  TRADE  IN  1902. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  United  States 
exports  of  paper  by  decennial  periods,  it 
is  found  that  paper  began  to  appear  in 
the  list  of  exports  of  manufactures  in 
1830,  amounting  to  $41,000  m  that  year, 
and  that  it  had  reached  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  by  i860,  a  million  dollars 
in  1880  and  1890,  but  by  igoo  had  reached 
six  millions,  and  in  1902  was  nearly  seven 
and  a  half  millions. 

These    exports  of    paper  and  manu- 
factures of  paper  during  1902  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:    F.urope  took  from 
us  all  classes  of  paper  and  manufactures 
of  paper  to  the  value  of  $2,217,716.  To 
various  countries  of  North  America  we 
exported  paper  and  paper  manufactures 
to  the  value  of  $2,316,674,  a  trifle  more 
than  our  exports  to  European  countries. 
To  South  America  we  exported  $432,167 
worth.    To  Asia  we  shipped  only  $267,- 
381  worth.    To  Oceania  our  exports  of 
paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  reached 
the    sum    of    $2,028,541-     We  shipped 
to  Africa  only  $49,55i  worth.  The  grand 
total  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1902 
amounted  to  $7,312,030. 
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The  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependent 
territory  are  by  far    the  largest  con- 
sumers of     paper  manufactures  of  the 
United  States.    Of  the  total  exports  as 
given  above,  the  United  Kingdom  took 
$1,832,008  worth,  while  British  Australia 
received  such  exports    to  the  value  of 
$1,740,305,     although    these    totals  are 
neither  of  them  so  great  as  the  value  of 
such    exports    during    the    year  1901. 
Our  exports  to    Quebec,  Ontario,  etc., 
amounted     to     $1,306,699,     as  against 
$1,205,698  worth    during    1901.  Japan, 
which  is  also  another  of    our  largest 
single   customers,   last  year   took  only 
$187,860  worth,  as  compared  with  $206,- 
586  worth    during    1901.      Exports  to 
Cuba,   another  good  customer  for  our 
paper,    fell    off    somewhat    last  year, 
amounting  to  $233,125,  as  compared  with 
$240,004  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  im- 
ports   of    paper    and    manufactures  of 
paper  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  in  1901,  the  latest  available  year: 
Austria-Hungary     in      1901  imported^ 
paper    and    manufactures    of    paper  to 
the  value  of  $5491 -ooo.     Belgium  took 
$4,254,000  worth  of  foreign  made  paper. 
Denmark    imported    $2,400,000  worth, 
while  France  received  $8,774,ooo  worth. 
Germany  imported  $27,694,000  and  Italy 
$2,085,000,  while  the  Netherlands  received 
such  importations  to  the  value  of  $4,238.- 
000       Portugal     imported     paper  and 
manufactures    of    paper    to    the  value 
of  $748,000  in  1901,  while  her  neighbor, 
Spain,    received    such    imports    to  the 
amount  of  $1,325,000. 

Russia  (European  frontier)  imported 
durino-  1901  paper  and  manufactures  of 
paper  to  the  value  of  $33,475-000  and 
exported  only  $268,000;  Sweden  imported 
$1,674,000  and  exported  $4,570,ooo,  and 
Norway  imported  $1,511,000  and  exported 
$2,860,000  worth.  Switzerland  took  of 
such  imports  $3,967,000  worth.  Imports 
into  the  United  'Kingdom  along  this 
line  amounted  to  $22,082,000.  Canada 
took  $3,612,000;  Mexico  $2,079,000; 
Argentina,  $2,468,000;  Brazil,  $2,094,000; 
Jap'an,  $1,825,000;  India.  $3,202,000 
Australia,  $6,291,000. 

In  1900,  the  latest  year  available  foi 
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the  following  countries,  paper  imports 
are  noted  as  follows:  New  South  Wales, 
$2,617,000;  Victoria,  $2,342,000;  Queens- 
land, $437,000;  Western  Australia,  $259,- 
000 ;  South  Australia,  $484,000;  Tasmania, 
$152,000;   New  Zealand,  $1,589,000. 

C.  D.,  In  The  Paper  Mill. 

^  ^  ^ 

OTHER  WOODS  THAN  OURS. 

A  writer  in  the  Paper  Trade  Review, 
commenting  on  the  diminishing  quantity 
of  the  world's  supply  of  spruce,  wonders 
if  Australia  or  some  other  colony  can- 
not discover  a  substitute  for  spruce  in 
some  of  the  unexplored  forests.  His 
speculations  are,  however,  not  very  con- 
clusive. He  says:  "In  the  production 
of  that  now  indispensable  raw  material 
(wood  pulp)  spruce,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  favorite,  and  hitherto  the  most 
successful,  but  not  exclusively  the  only, 
timber  suitable  for  reduction  into  pulp. 
At  the  same  time  the  paper-making 
world  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  that, 
except  in  Canada,  the  world's  resources 
in  spruce  are  becoming  seriously  dimin- 
ished; and  many  there  are  who  are  look- 
ing anxiously  for  some  other  wood 
capable  of  being  fairly  placed  alongside 
of  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  pulp  maker 
and  the  paper  manufacturer.  The 
subject,  indeed,  is  one  which  is  receiving 
anxious  attention  in  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  other  pulp  produc- 
ing countries.  The  results  should 
certainly  be  interesting,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, the  progress  made  is  very  slow,  and 
not,  so  far,  encouraging.  Spruce  has 
established  itself  in  such  high  favor  as 
a  pulp  making  material  that  the  out  and 
out  wood  pulp  maker  will  hardly  hear 
of  any  other  wood  being  at  all  suitable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  progress  of  in- 
vention has  made  it  clearly  evident  that 
there  are  other  woods  adapted  for  pulp 
making,  some  of  which  are  quite  as 
t^ood  as,  if  not  even  better  than,  spruce. 
The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  already  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  wood  used  in 
the  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  other  than  spruce.  For  the 
finest  paper  a  blend  of  other  woods  is 
commonly  used  with  spruce.  Hemlock 


is  also  extensively  used,  and  poplar  and 
cotton  wood  are  common  materials. 
Still  spruce  has  remained  the  leading 
material,  and  it  has  been  rarely  the 
case  that  a  pulp  mill  has  cared  to  depend 
exclusively  upon  any  other  material  be- 
sides spruce." 

—The  Treasury  Department,  at  Wash- 
ington, has  revoked  the  action  recently 
taken  in  assessing  a  duty  of  35  per  cent, 
on  rossed  pulpwood,  pending  further  in- 
vestigation. The  revocation  was  made 
in  consequence  of  a  strong  protest  of 
United  States  pulp  and  paper  men. 

—The  report  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake 
St  John  Railwa}^,  for  the  past  year,  just- 
presented  to  the  shareholders,  shows 
that  2,256  cars  of  pulp-wood  were  con- 
veyed over  the  road,  containing  22,560 
cords  F.  M.,  and  weighing  65,160  tons; 
and  555  cars  of  pulp  and  paper  were  con- 
veyed. 

—A  recent  purchase  of  197  square  miles 
of  timber  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.,  of  New  York,  brings 
the  area  of  timber  limits  which  the 
company  owns  in  Canada  to  about 
1,000,000  acres.  The  Gros  Falls  Co.,  con- 
trolled by  share-holders  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.,  owns  a  saw-mill  and 
water  power,  as  well  as  spruce  lands 
near  Three  Rivers.  Report  credits  the 
company  with  the  intention  of  building 
pulp  and  paper  mills  at  this  water-power. 

— The  mechanical  wood  pulp  market  in 
England  is  in  a  very  depressed  con- 
dition. Even  at  the  present  low  prices 
buyers  hold  off  from  doing  business. 
The  demand  is  practically  nil,  and  as  pro- 
duction appears  to  have  exceeded  con- 
smnption,  Scandinavian  pulp  mills  have 
ag^-eed  to  reduce  their  output.  Manu- 
facturers cannot  understand  the  present 
depression  in  the  pulp  markets,  as  the 
outlook  is  more  favorable  from  a  paper 
maker's  point  of  view,  with  an  advance  in 
prices  on  the  Continent,  and  more 
activity  among  the  news  mills  in  Great 
Britain. 
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EMERSON  MFG.  CO 


Engine 


EMERSON 


Bars 


CD 


LAWRHNCE^ 


-  MASS. 


Fl 


FOR  SALE, 


Five  Second-hand  Boilers 

in  Good  Working  Order. 

Particulars  and  Prices  on  Application. 


The  Fairbanfes  Co., 

747  and  749  CRAIC  ST., 

MONTRE.AL 


The  Pulp  and  Paper! 


Established  1812. 


Cheney  BiRfelow  Wire  Works 

5PRINQFIELD,  HASS. 

...  Manufacturers  of  ... 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

Cylinder  Molds,  Dandy  Rolls 

also 

Brass,  Copper 
and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  BELL  PATENT  FLAT  WIRES  for  Book  Papers. 


DANDY  ROLLS 


''Beware  of 
Imitations"  when 
you  are  Ordering 

Patented  October,  1889. 

See  that  they  are  the  Original  Patent  Truss,  which  has  Double 
the  Strength  of  any  other  Roll  in  the  market.  —  62  inches  to 
162  inches  in  length.    —    _    _    _    _     Over  3,800  in  use. 

  MADE    ONLY  BY   

C.  H.  SIVilTH  $c  Co.,  HOLYOKE,  IVIass 


IThe  PaSEY  El  JONES  GQ' 


BUILDERS  OF 


I  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A.  ^ 

I  The  WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  PETERBOROUGH,  Ont,  Can.  .  I 


I  9naehinen/for9apertf9u(p7nm 


REPRESENTED  BY 


Nfagaxine  of  Canada 
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PAPER  STOCK  MARKET.  In  Quebec  the  drought  has  been  equal 

  in  intensity  to  that  in  the  Eastern  States, 

Montreal,  nth  June,  1903-  but  the  streams  and  rivers  of  Quebec  are 

Paoer  Stock -There  is  a  fair  demand  more  permanent  and  the    capacity  for 

fof  both  new  and  old  rags,  and  an  active  grinding  will  not  be  dimimshed  except 

demand  for  most  grades  of  waste  paper.  here  and  there.   The  chief  danger  m  Que- 

R  duced  grinding  power,  owmg  to  the  bee  is  that  should  the  present  rams  not 

low  water' is  probably  affecting  the  out-  be  suf^cent  to  break  up  tl^  brought 

put  of  ground  pulp.  the    operation   of   getting    the  timber 

Recent    forest  fires  have,  no    doubt,  down  the  streams  may  cause  trouble  for 

seriously  affecte.d  pulpwood  limits,   and  the  coming  season.      Low  w^^er    in  a 

until  the  extent  of  the  damage  is  known,  shigle  stream  may  tie  up  30,000  to  40,000 

there  will  be  more  or  less  anxiety  on  the  cords  of  wood.    In  some  cases  this  will 

pare   of   manufacturers   to   secure   their  affect  United  States  mills  even  more  than 

supplies  of  paper  stock.  Canadian.    The  latest  reports,  however. 

The  domestic  supply  of  country  rags  is  speak  of  cool  and  showery  weather  m 

coming  in  freely,  as  it  always  does  at  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
this  season  of  the  year.    A  difficulty  is 
experienced  by  graders    at  the  larger 

centres  in  getting  hands  to  assort  them,  ^^^^  possible  to  say  what  extent 

and  for  the  time  the  better  grades  of  p.^lp.^ood  is  burnt  up  by  the  forest 

cotton  rags  are  scarce.      Bagging  is  m  ^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  Eastern  States,    and  what 

full  supply  and  very  dull.    Collections  of  ^^^^^       ^.^^  ^^^^^         p^^^^^^    but  one 

Manilla  rope  are  as  yet  small.      What  interested    in    the  timber 

^ales    have    taken  place  are  mostly  to  Adirondacks,  informs  a  Pulp 

United  States  mills.      Imported  rope  is  ^  ^^^^^^   Magazine  representative  that 

offered    at  us.  6d.    per  cwt.-C.    &   F.  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  pulp-making 

Montreal.                                    ^  woods  have  been  destroyed  since  April 

We    quote    wholesale    dealers    selling  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  the 

prices:  past  20  years.   This  of  itself  may  or  may 

Domestic  white  rags,  $2.25  to  $2.35  per  100  ^^^^  ^^^^^^       immediate  effect  on  the  pulp 

Blues  and  thirds  ....  1.25  to    i.35  market,   since    Eastern    United  States 

Dark   cottons                75  to      90     ^    ^~  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  holding  these  forests  in 

Roofing  paper  stock.  .     50  to      60  reserve  and  drawing  supplies  from  the 

Waste   papers                40  to      50  Canadian  side  of  the  line;  but  looking 

Hard  white  shavmgs.  2.00  to   2.10  beyond  the  present  season,  this  destruc-- 

Soft  white  shavings  .  1.25  to    1.50  ^.^^^             material  must  have  an  effect 

Book  stock                    60  to      80  ^^^^  ^^^^^^      security  of  United  Sta  es 

Manilla  rope                2.30  to    2.50  ^^.^^   owners,  while  if  the   dry  weather 

Mixed  bagging                60  to      70  continues,  supplies  of  pulp  in  hand  will 

Sisal  and  jute  string  .     75  to    t.oo  ^^^^        ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Flax  tow   .  1. 10  to    1.25  ^  .  

Machinery  Fop  Sale. 

2  Jordan  Engines,  in  .ood  order ;  1  StacK  39  in  supe-ai^^^^^^^^^^^    store ; 
Valve  Engines. 

Particulars  and  prices  promptly  furnished  on  application -to 

^  Limited, 

Canada   P^P^^  Windsor  Mills,  Que. 
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A.  WERTHEIM  &  Co. 

HAMBURG. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite, 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

WOOD  PULPS 


OFFICES  ATs 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    ..  Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  ..  Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20. 

MANCHESTER    Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange). 

LONDON   77a,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.G. 

PARIS    Rue  de  Londres  No.  29. 

ANGOULEME  (France)     ..  43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes. 

LYONS    54,  Cours  Gambetta. 

MILAN    3  Via  Gius.  Verdi. 

TOLOSA  (Spain)    18  Calle  San  Francisco. 

ST.  PETERSBURG     ..    ..  Little  Pedjascheskaja  House.  4,  Qu.  16. 

NEW  YORK   99.  Nassau  Street. 


Telegraphic  Address  s 

"WERTHEinO,  HAHBURG." 
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Our  Specialty 

l^cvolving  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblct  Machine  Co.,  lawrence.  mass. 


Successor  to  Dustin  Machine  Co. 


We've  tried  it  but  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  there's  no  room  for 

improvement  in 

''DURHAM''  RUBBER  BELTS 

The  large  and  increasing  demand  proves  that  their  merits  are  recognized. 
If  you  are  in  the  market  we  know  that  our  samples  and 
prices  will  interest  you.    Drop  us  a  card. 
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2eleit  Jren  Werkti  i 


Paper  Mill 
Machinery. 


X{   Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient  X[ 

of  any  built.  X( 


^  Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas, 

Used  Exclusively  by  us. 


Cylinder  and  Fourdrinier  Machines.  ^ 
Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty.        &  i 


|[  BELOIT  IRON   W0RK5,  I 


BELOIT,   WIS.   U.  S.  A. 


Slagazine  of  Canada  

Becker  &  Co.! 

I 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G.  j 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany 


The  Largest  importers 


Great  Britain 


SOLE  BRITISH  AGENTS  fOR 

I      Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  Chicoutimi,  Quebec, 
Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S. 


i 
i 

i 

i 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

ly,  P,  RYRIE, 

50  BAY  ST.,  TORONTO. 
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We  can  unreservedly  recommend  our 

HYDRAULIC  WET  MACHINE 


Here  shown, 
to  any 
and  all  pulp 
manufacturers. 


We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  enquiries  about  this  or  other  Pulp 

Mill  Machinery. 


THE,  JENCKHS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

517  Lansdowne  street.  ^  SherbrooRe,  Que, 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 


CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  &  PRESS  Co.,  Ill^^^oVt'!  il  ReaMft: 
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yYr^Tpijlp  mats 

Perforated  Copper,  Brass  anil  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

r/re  Guards  for  Mill  Wintlows.  Refuse  Burner  Cloth,  oto. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

AM.LTON,  Ont.  •  •  -  MONTREAL^ 

)1CK'S  Balata  BELTING. 

The  Strongest  Belt  in  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOCK  always  on  handm 

I    S.  YOUNG,  =  =  Sole  Agent  for  Canada 
413  St.  Paul  Street.  Montreal.   

Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 


Write  to  Us. 


We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


ADDRESS 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LEVIS,  Que.  f 
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Waste  Paper.  Ra^s.  Rope. 

R.  HOUGH, 

LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


Agent  for  Canada  and  U.  i,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  f 


FELTS 


For  Paper 
and  Pulp 

Manufacturers 

SAMUEL  PORRin  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  for  Canada-JOHN  CHRISTIE.  67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

CHINA  CLAY 

E.E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO., 
N  >        St  Austell, 

Selling  Agent  for  ComWall, 

Canada  and  U.S.  VI    ^\  A 

J.  CHRISTIE,  We^£?=  Toronto,  Canada,    f  Lngiand. 


Vol.  1. 


CONTEKTS-JULY,  1903 


No.  3. 


We  and  Our  Neighbors. 

Postal  Policy  and  the  Paper  Trade. 

improved  Drying  Felt. 

Norwegian  Pulp  Trade. 

Wood  Pulp  Industry  of  Canada,  1902. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholm. 

Rag  Paper  Manufacture.  '  ^, 

Straws  that  Show  How  the  Wind  Blows. 

Sampling  Pulp  for  Moisture. 

Recovering  Fibre  from  Waste  Water. 

Tests  of  Sizing. 

Waste  Liquors  from  Cellulose. 

Paper  Barrels  Wanted. 

Millboard  Manufacture. 

Tests  for  Mineral  Acids  in  Paper. 

Mill  Matters. 

Personal. 

The  Use  of  Wood  Fibre  for  Plaster. 
Good  Words. 

Straw  and  Esparto  Boiling. 
Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Sulphite  Pulp  Process. 
Labor  in  the  Pulp  Trade. 
Animal  Size. 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Eastwood  Wire  Mf^.  Co. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 
SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 
NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION    BRONZE  VALVES,   bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE  CLOTH  of  every 
description, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B. — We   manufacture  all   of  the  above   articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 

EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO., 

BELLEVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrinicr  Wires, 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 
China  Clay, 

JEAN  FREESE,  'i^;:^:.^'^^  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Selling  Agent  for  The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co. 


FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES  | 

CYLINDER  COVERS  s 

Uneiuallea  for  Strength,  Smoothness  ana  Long  Ute.  j 


GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED  | 

Ladywell  Wire  Works,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  | 

»  .  THOMAS  L  PATON.  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street.  Montreal,  who  X 
Agent^THOMAS  li.  ra  1  «J.^^^o  ^^^^  immediate  delivery.  *•  » 


'         ADAMS  CROCKF.E.  Manage        E.  J.  WELCH,  Sup..         EMMONS  CROCKER,  Treas.  | 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co.  | 

Sherbrooke,  Canada,       Fitchburg.  Mass..  U.S.A.  | 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

Screen  Plates  i 


IN  THE  WORLD 


1  The  "  union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard  | 

I  Rolled  Brass  Plates.   The  "  Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates.  | 

I  Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give  | 

4  better  results  than  by  any  other  process.  | 

i  We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different  | 

I  sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly.  | 
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BERTRAMS,  LIMITED 

Papermakers' 
Engineers 

Sf.  Katherine's  Works, 

SGIENNES,  EDINBURGH. 

The  Newest  and  most  Up-to-date  Machinery  for  Papermakers, 
embracing  British,  American  and  Continental  Improvemenb. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

C.  N.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WIRE  WORKS, 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL.  F 


C  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd 

ST.  HENI7Y,  MONTREAL, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  and 
iron  Wire  Cloth, 


F 

Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 


axine  of  Canada 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


cadia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   17 

ecker  &  Co   17 

llhouse,  Dillion  &  Co   10 

eloit  Iron  Works    18 

enson  &  Co.,  W.  T   8 

ertrams    Limited    4 

nner  Engraving  Co   15 

edt  &  Co.,   F   8 

mada  Paper  Co   ij 

anadian  Rubber  Co   6 

irrier,  Laine  &  Co  o,  21 

istle,  Gottheil  &  Overton    9 

leney  Bigelow  Wire  Works    12 

hild  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co....  20 

iiicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited    17 

hristie,  J   20 

hristie.  Limited,  George   3 

astwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co   2 

merson  Mfg.  Co   11 

airba-nks  Co.,  The    11 

leming  &  Co.,  W.  A   8 

reese,  Jean    3 

reen  &  Co.,  G.  F   7 

reening  Wire  Co.,  The  B   21 

amblet  Machine  Co   17 

ardy.  George  F   7 


Hough,  R   22 

International  Pulp  Co   7 

Jenckes  Machine  Co                      10,  20 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  C.  H.  . . .  4 

Kimball,  Herbert  vS.    7 

Klipstein  &  Co   9 

Little  &  Walker    7 

Makin  &  Sons,  Wm   5 

Mawson,  George    8 

Nicholls  &  Co.,  E.  E   22 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co   17 

Paton,  Thomas  L   3 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph    8 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel...  22 

Pringle  &  Son,  T   7 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co   17 

Ryrie,  W.   P   19 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works    9 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  H   17 

Snell,  Samuel    7 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co   3 

Vogel,  C  H   7 

Watson,  Jack  &  Co   12 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  A   14 

Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co   10 

Young,  J.   S   21 


Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 

SHEFFIELD,    -  ENGLAND. 


Steel  ana  Bronze  Tools  for 
Pulp  and  Paper  Milism 

Roll  bars  and  plates.    Refiner  blades. 
Paper  cutting-machine  knives. 
Chopping  and  corking  machine  knives. 
Doctor  blades.    Files,  tool  steel,  etc. 


Uiustrateti  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Demandm 


F 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 

OF  MONTREAL 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Beltin?,  Packings,  Valves,  Gaskets,  Fire,  Steam 
and  Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

I^ubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 

If  its  anything;  in  ihe  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.    correspondence  solicited 

F 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE.VIS,  Que. 


MAKERS  OF 


Puip  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boiiersm 


Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant 


agazine  of  Canada 


Little  &  Walker 

19  Exchange  Place,  Boston 
CHEMICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINhERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making.  f 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 

Chemical  ERgineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  Bos'on,  Mass. 

Designs  for  ^ 
laulpbite  and  Soda  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills. 


GEORGE  F.  HARDY,  ^^so'a  m  e 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

mutual  Reserve  Building,  -  303  d  roadway, 


it 


Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERINATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


T,  PRINGLE  &  SON 

Specialities:— Palp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills, 
Hydraulic  Developments  and  Electrical 
Transmissions  

409,  41  u,  411,  412  Coristine  Bld§:., 

MONTREAL.  F 


The  Klary  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
of  the  most  durable  material,  and  are  proof  against 
acids  or  bleaching  agents ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  do 
not  soil  stock.  Send  tor  description  and  a  list  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 

SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyokc.  5\ass. 

Owing  to  the  protests  from  the  lumber 
and  other  interests  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Provincial  Government  has  canceled 
the  reservation  of  wood  lands,  which  it 
had  made  in  favor  of  the  Island  Power 
Co.,  as  mentioned  last  month. 

The  annual  sale  of  Quebec  Crown 
lands  took  place  on  June  i6th.  and  was 
largely' attended  by  lumber  merchants  of 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  United  States. 


O.  H.  VOGEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WATER  POWER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Telegrams--'  Woodpulp-London."      Estab.  187 

Q.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  P^untney  Hill, 
importers  of  Wood-Pulp,  Boards,  etc. 

Correspondence.  ^ — 


Situation  Wanted 

The  sale  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful so  far,  realizing  Some 
Q  ^50  miles  were  advertised  for  sale,  but 
only  2.760  miles  were  sold,  the  remainder 
being  left  over  until  next  season. 

_The  importance  of  the    paper  and 
allied  industries   in    Germany    will  be 
seen  when  it  is  stated  that  exports  of 
goods   classified   as   "paper    and  paper 
Tvares"  in  1902  were    of    the  value 
£5,988,725.      In  the  previous  year  he 
value  was   £5.087.255;  m  1900,  £5,874," 
509,  and  in  1899.   £4.769,117.      The  in- 
crease  last   year,   compared   with  190% 
was  £901.470.    The  quantity  of  the  ex- 
ports during  1902  was  48,192  tons.  In 
his  report.  Mr.   Consul-General  Schwa- 
bach    mentions  that  all  branches  of  the 
paper  trade  were   depressed  last  year. 
The  machinery  in  fine  paper  and  jour- 
nal paper  mills  stood  still,    either  en- 
tirelv  or  for  some  days  in    the  week. 
The' export  was  a  little  better  than  m 
the  previous  year,  but  it  was  only  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  that  the  de- 
mand   was    at    all  satisfactory.-Paper 
Trade  Review. 


CHINA  CLAYS?*™'  I 

Makers'  Strained  ^ 

I  Bleaching  Powder.     Soda  Ash.  | 

I  Ultramarine  Blue.  i 

iw.  T.  BENSON  A.  Co.,  164  St.  James  St., Montreal.  I 

JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HELMSHORE  -  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes, 

Agents  for  the  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co.,  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
jg-  FOR  EXPORTERS  ONLY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

Handles  all  grades  of  Pulp  and  171  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

and  Australian  Markets    .    .  . 

LONDON,  E.C.,  England 

Sfiecmlities,  ''News''  anei  Box  Boardsm 

I  W.  A.  FLBLMING  &  CO.,  f 

I    MONTREAL.  sw.^Tb:  | 

%        importers  of  Belting,  Hose,  Mill  Supplies  '-Camel  '  Brand  j{ 

jj^        Hair    Belting,    also     "  BALATA,      Rubber    Leather    and  J 

Stitched  Cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  jf 

Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  ^ 
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!  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.  j 

i  17  Lumoine  St.,  Flontreal  | 

i  Sulphate 
i  Alumina 

China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder 

Ultramarine  and 
^  Aniline  Blues 


Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE,  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PULP  WOOD  BARKER 


Saw  Mill  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  Barker 

with  automatic  block  turning  attachment. 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.         1  Improved 

Pulp  and  Paper  Screens. 


t  .T..T..t..t«AA« 


»  CASTLE,  GOHHEIL  &  OVERTON  t 


%  41  Park  Row,  Times  BIdg.,  New  York  * 

%  AGENTS  FOR  ^ 

i  Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills  ^ 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Paperstock,  Sizing,  etc.  % 

4» 

Correspondence  Solicited.  ^ 
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Wilson,  Paterson  &  CoV, 

30  ST,  JOHN  ST,,  MONTREAL 

OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE: 

c^^^^c^?^'  ^f'^^ll""  ^^"^       '7^^  ^^"stic   Potash,  Sal 

Soda,  SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash  Sul- 
phur.   Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south. 

Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF 


China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MAOHINE  WIRES,  FELTS,  ETO. 

0«ces-2.1  to       cortstine  B^^^^^       St.  Nicholas  Street.  MONTREAL, 


Pair  Crocker  Turbines  supplied  Lal(e  Megantic  Pulp  Co. 


r 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company 

517  Lansdowne  Street.  F  Sherbrooke,  Que 
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WE  AND  OUR  NEIGHBORS. 


In  business  enterprise  and  in  adven- 
ture into  new  and  untried  fields  many  of 
our  United  States  cousins  show  a  daring 
that  compels  our  admiration.    This  dar- 
ing has  resulted  in  the  exploiting  of  cer- 
tain resources  of  Canada,  which  would 
to-day  have  lain  dormant,  had  they  been 
left  to  the  chances   of   development  by 
British  or  Canadian  investors.    For  the 
recent  big'  development  in  the  iron,  steel 
and  coal  trades  of  Nova  Scotia  we  are 
indebted   largely   to    Boston   men;  for 
the  great  works    of    Sault    Ste.  Marie 
to  a  man  from  Maine,  and  for  some  of 
our  largest  and  most  successful  pulp  and 
paper    enterprises    to    capitaHsts  from 
other    quarters    of    the    Umted  States. 
And  in  exploration  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  Canada  of  recent  years.  United 
States    scientific    and    commercial  men 


have  given    evidence    of   their  courage 
and  perseverance.    For  example  the  two 
explorations  of  Labrador,   about  which 
we  have  learned  most  of  late,  have  been 
made  by  United  States  parties,  and  now 
another  party  of  American  scientists  is 
on  its  way.  to  Labrador  this  month  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Col.  Wm.  Glazier. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Binion, 
a    well-known    Egyptologist,    who  will 
make  collections  in   geology,   etc.,  and 
act    as  physician  to  the  expedition;  E. 
A.  Nelson,  of  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Frederick 
Martin,  of  Columbia  University;  R.  E. 
Dahlgren,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  and  A.  W.  McEvoy,  of 
Brooklyn.    Apart  from  the  large  extent 
of  pulp  timber  and  other  timber  in  La- 
brador, that  region,  almost  unknown  to 
Canadian  commercial  men,  is  rich  in  cer- 
tain classes  of  minerals,  and  has  exten- 
sive water  powers  by  which   such  re- 
sources can  be  developed.    In  sight  of 
the    activity   and   enterprise    of  United 
States  explorers  in  this  region,  it  is  la- 
mentable to  note  the  supineness  of  our 
own  Government  and  people  in  these 
matttrs.    While  millions  are  being  voted 
for  political  railways,  canals  and  other 
public  works,  the  Government  has  kept 
Capt.  Bernier  dangling  for  the  past  two 
years  on  a  half  promise  of  a  few  thous- 
ands for  his  Canadian  expedition  to  the 
polar  regions,  while  this  confiding  and 
seU-sacrificing  navigator  has  spent  $25,- 
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000  of  his  own  money  in  enHsting  the 
sympathies    of    Government    and  public 
men,  and  in  preparing  his  plans.  And 
still  Capt.  Bernier  is  kept  navigating  the 
air  instead  of  his  native  element.  If 
polar  bears  and  Arctic  whales  had  votes 
Capt.  Bernier  would  not   have   to  wait 
long  for  a  subvention  to  equip  his  expe- 
dition; but  as  all  he  can  show  is  that 
there  are  indications  of  coal  seams  for 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  the  regions  he 
proposes  to  explore  he  will  have  to  wait 
till  some  enterprising  United  States  pro- 
spectors locate  and  develop   these  coal 
regions.     Then  perhaps  he  may  regret 
thai  he  banked  on  Canadian  patriotism 
when  he  refused  the  ofifer  recently  made 
him  by  a  New  York  capitalist  who  pro- 
posed to  furnish  the  Captain  with  a  com- 
plete outfit,  ship  and  all,  if  he  would  sail 
under   the   flag   of   the   United  States. 
These  things  make  us  wonder  whether 
our  public  men  lack  most  in  imagination 
or   foresight   in    comparison    with  our 
neighbors;  but  whatever  the  defect  we 
must  confess  that  our  friends  across  the 
border  are  keen  and  courageous  crusa- 
ders in  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing world,  and  in  no  sphere   of  opera- 
tions  have   they   shown    greater  enter- 
prise than  in  exploiting  and  developing 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  in  the 
acquisition  of   choice    timber   limits  in 
Canada. 

POSTAL  POLICY  AND  THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

The  persistence  of  the  Canadian 
Postmaster-General,  backed  by  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  and  boards 
of  trade,  has  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  postal  relations  of  the  colonies 
and  Great  Britain,  which  is  bound  to 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  social, 
commercial   and    political    condition  of 


thi.'  British  Empire;  and  incidentally  on 
the  paper  trade  of  the  Empire.  After 
several  years  of  urging  from  Canada, 
the  Imperial  Post-ofBce  Department  has 
consented  to    receive    Canadian  news- 
papers at  the  same  rate  of  postage  as  if 
mailed  to  any  place  in  Canada  or  the 
States.  This  enables  u^  to  mail  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  to  subscribers  in 
Great  Britain  at  $i  a  year    instead  of 
$1.25   or   $1.50,   which   we   should  have 
had  to  charge  under  the  old  regulation; 
and  our  magazine  may  be  sent  in  bulk 
by  weight  instead  of  affixing  stamps,  as 
formerly.      Those     of     us     who  have 
watched  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
circulation  of   United   States   papers  in 
Canada  through  having  postal  recipro- 
city between   the  two    countries,  have 
often  wondered  why   British  publishers 
and  manufacturers  have  not  awakened 
before  this  to  a  realization  of  one  of  "the 
great  causes  of  the  striking  increase  in 
the  Canadian  imports  of  United  States 
goods.    Here  is  an  evidence  that  trade 
follows  the  press  and  not    always  the 
flag.    Every  Canadian  in  business  knows 
to  what  an  extent  new  trade  connections 
between    Canada   and   the    States  have 
been  formed  by  the  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  trade  and  technical  publica- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  INIil- 
lions  of  pounds  sterling  of    this  trade 
would  now  be  in  British  hands  if  it  were 
not  for  the  postal  handicap  under  which 
the  circulation  of  Old  Country  periodi- 
cals is  choked  off  by  antiquated  "  post- 
ofiice  regulations  and  by  a  prohibitive 
rate  of  postage  on    newspapers,  trade 
papers,  catalogues  and  other  literature. 
The  Canadian  and  United  States  postal 
rates  are  framed  so  as  to  barely  cover 
the  cost  of  transporting  mails,  thus  giv- 
ing the  public  the  benefit  of  the  service; 
while  in  Great  Britain  the  idea  seems 
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to  be  to  make  the  post-office  a  means 
of   getting  revenue — in   other  words,  a 
means  of  raising  taxes.      The  British 
public  and  press  appear  to  have  bent 
their  backs  uncomplainingly    under  the 
burden  of  this  tax  on  knowledge,  and 
have  not  yet  realized  that  while  their 
country  is  gaining  a  penny  out  of  postal 
revenue    it   is   losing   pounds    in  trade 
that  is  diverted  from  British  to  Ameri- 
can   channels    by    the     circulation  of 
United    States    papers    in    the  British 
colonies    alone.     Now,    although  Cana- 
dian    periodicals,     papers     and  other 
printed  matter,  under  the  new  regula- 
tion, may  go  to  Great  Britain  at  our 
domestic  rate,   the   British  Postmaster- 
General  has  not  yet  reduced  the  post- 
age on  printed  matter  coming  here.  Yet 
a  number  of  the  colonies  have  already 
followed  Canada's  lead,  and  though  only 
a  few  months  have  passed    since  the 
change,  there  is   already  reciprocity  in 
newspapers    between    Canada    and  the 
following  colonies:     New   Zealand,  the 
Transvaal,  Bahama  Islands,  Barbadoes. 
Bermuda,     British     Honduras,  Ceylon, 
Gambia,  Sarawak  and  Zanzibar.  Other 
colonies  will  move  along  the  same  line, 
and  Britain  will  follow— though  it  would 
be  better  for  more  reasons  than  one  if 
she  led  the  way.    This  great  step  in  in- 
creasing and  cheapening  the  means  of 
communication  throughout    the  British 
Empire  will  have  a  profound  influence 
m   unifying  the  peoples   that  compose 
this  aggregation;  and  no  doubt  it  will 
react  for  good  on  the  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  since  it 
will  be  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  share  in  such  a  reciprocity.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  system  of  cheap  postage 
throughout    the    Empire    will    mean  a 
great  deal  for  the  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
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facturing  interests  of  Canada.  Even 
without  the  Imperial  preferential  tariff, 
Canada  will  be  able  to  furnish  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  required  by  such  a  vast  de- 
velopment of  the  newspaper,  book  and 
printing  trades  as  would  follow  a  cheap 
rate  of  postage  throughout  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

—New  uses  are  still  being  found  for 
wood  pulp.  An  English  firm  is  adver- 
tising paper  corks  for  bottles  and  the 
makers  claim  that  they  are  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  ordinary  cork  stoppers. 
Again  a  German  firm  states,  as  a  re- 
commendation of  its  special  beer,  that 
every  drop  of  it  is  filtered  through 
layers  of  wood  pulp. 

—As  explained  by  our  New  York  cor- 
respondent, the  United   States  customs 
officers    for    the    district    of  Vermont 
rather  overdid  the  thing  in  assessing  the 
duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  "rossed"  pulp- 
wood  from  Canada.      It  was  a  case  of 
cutting  off  the  nose  to  spite  the  face,  for 
this   ruling,  if  upheld    by  Washington, 
would  have  meant  an  increase  of  nearly 
$3  a  ton  in  the  cost  of  newspaper  alone. 
It  would  have  meant  a  most  serious  em- 
barrassment to  a  large    proportion  of 
United  States  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turers, and  hence  a  sudden  descent  of 
protesting  delegations  from  the  pulp  and 
paper   districts   upon   Wa.shington  with 
the  result  that  the  ruling  will  be  further 
considered.    In  other  words,  the  duty  is 
apparently  dropped. 

The  importance  of  a  scientific  study 
of  forestry  has  for  years  been  recognized 
by  countries  like  France,  Germany, 
Austria,,  etc.,  but  the  lavish  wealth  of 
nature  on  the  continent  of  America  has 
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left  these  peoples  careless — we  may  truly 
say.  reckless — of  the  future  of  our  wood- 
lands. But  now  the  United  States  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  depletion 
of  some  of  its  forests  is  already  bring- 
ing home  to  the  manufacturers  of  wood 
products  some  serious  economic  prob- 
lems, and  there  are  state  departments 
of  forestry  in  several  States,  besides 
the  federal  "Bureau  of  Forestry,"  at 
Washington,  formed  to  work  out  plans 
for  reforesting  vacant  territory.  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  Yale 
each  has  a  forestry  department;  and  it 
is  time  Canada  began  to  turn  her  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration, may  be  said  to  be  vital  to 
her  future  prosperity.  Here  is  a  good 
opportunity  for  some  public  spirited  citi- 
zen to  found  a  chair  of  lorestry  in  Mc- 
Gill  University  and  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  or  Queen's. 

Every  month  some  iiow  wood  or  fibre 
plant  is  brought  forward  in  the  States 
as  a  rival  of  spruce  for  pulp  making, 
though  these  discoveries  do  not  appear 
to  lessen  the  interest  which  United 
States  paper  and  pulp  makers  take  in 
Canadian  spruce  limits.  The  latest  re- 
port is  that  great  results  have  been  ob- 
tained at  Orange,  Texas, — the  same  city 
n-hich  gave  birth  the  other  day  to  the 
pulp  process  from  waste  pine — by  mak- 
ing pulp  from  the  tupelo  gum.  It  is 
stated  that  the  pulp  produced  from  this 
material  is  almost  pure,  white,  and  that 
a  sample,  which  was  run  through  the 
calendars  and  then  bleached,  came  out 
as  fine  a  sample  of  white  news  as  anyone 
w^oulJ  wish  to  see.  The  experimenters 
claim  that  it  will  also  make  a  book  paper 
equal  to  any  on  the  market.  For  the 
information  rj  our  readers  it -may  be  ex- 
plained that   the  tupelo  gum,  so  called, 


is  not  a  gum  extracted  from  a  tree  like 
rubber,  but  the  tree  itself.  It  is  known 
under  various  names,  such  as  cotton 
gum,  tupelo  gum,  and  sour  gum.  It 
grows  in  swamps  and  river  bottoms  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  is  a  soft  light 
wood  of  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
Canadian  basswood  It  is  used  chiefly  in 
turnery,  and  for  the  making  of  wooden 
shoes  and  floats  for  nets.  As  it  grows 
only  in  wet,  swampy  soil,  and  is  local 
in  its  habitat,  it  is  not  likely  to  make 
a  serious  rival  to  product  of  the  mills 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent. 

IMPROVED  DRYING  FELT. 

Ernest  Rudiger,  of  Rodewisch,  of 
Vogtland,  Germany,  has  invented  a  new 
kind  of  drying  felt  for  pasteboard  and 
paper  machines.  The  drying  felts 
hitherto  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  and  paper  are  very  suit- 
able for  absorbing  the  moisture  set  free 
in  the  drying  path  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  but  present  considerable  dififi- 
culties  in  the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
ture over  the  felt-drying  cylinders,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  moisture  always  remains  in 
the  felt,  and  not  only  impairs  its  power 
of  absorption,  but  causes  it  to  rot  and 
become  hard  so  that  the  felt  becomes 
prematurely  unserviceable. 

This  inadequate  elimination  of  the 
moisture  is  because  of  the  thickness  of 
the  drying  felt,  which  has  hitherto  been 
necessary  to  enable  the  felts  to  with- 
stand the  great  tension^  1  strain  to 
which  they  are  exposed  This  is  obvi- 
ated in  the  present  invention,  the  dry- 
ing felt  b'^ing  made  in  the  form  of  dou- 
ble fabric,  the  upper  weft  of  which 
consists  of  soft  spun  yarn  capable  of 
being  fulled,  whilst  for  the  under  wefts 
threads  are  employed  which  are  firm 
and  as  little  expansible  as  possible,  and 
which  may  be  provided  with  a  special 
lining. 

Fig.  I  is  a  section  of  the  drying  felt 
in  the  direction  of  the  weft  threads. 
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Fig.  2  a  section  in  the  direction  of  the 
warp. 

The  underweft  (indicated  m  the 
letter  a)  consists  of  twisted  woolen 
thread  strengthened  by  a  thin  wire  cov- 
ering in  place  of  which,  of  course,  any 
other  thread  capable  of  suitable  tensile 
strength  may  .  be  employed,  the  warp  b 
on  the  contrary,  the  threads  of  which 
have  to  bear  little  strain,  consists,  as  in 
the  upper  weft  d,  of  loosely  spun  threads 
which  can  be  easily  made  by  milhng  in- 
to a  smooth  surface  felt.     As  the  lower 


weft  a  with  the  upper  weft  d  and  the 
warp  b  need  to  be  only  slightly  felted, 
and  are  only  employed  for  imparting  the 
requisite  strength    to    the    smooth  felt 
layer  formed  above  the  under  weft,  the 
under  weft  may  be  made  of  any  material 
having    considerable    tensile  strength- 
for  instance,  closely    twisted    and  rela- 
tively thin  yarns,  whereby  the  felt,  not- 
withstanding its  great    strength,    is  ex- 
tremely  thin,    thus    is    far   more  easily 
freed    from    the    moisture   absorbed  m 
the  drying  of  the  paper  and  consequently 


less  likely  to  rot  or  become  brittle.  The 
employment  of  thin  spun  yarn  of  great 
tensile  strength  in  the  back  part  of  the 
drying  felts  is,  however,    only  suitable 
when  the  latter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent invention,  are  made  in  the  form  of 
double   fabric,   as  hereby  the  strength- 
ened slightly-felted  yarns  of  the  under 
weft  with  the  soft  surface  lie  lengthwise 
of  the  felt  in  a  spiral  or  screw  shape  line 
so  that  with  but  little  felting  they  are 
capable  of  presenting  the  necessary  re- 
sistance to  the    great   tensional  stram; 
whereas,  in  the  case  where  flat  weaving 
is  efYected  and  the  ends  are  subsequently 
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spliced,  the  sohd  back  entirely  fails  in 
its  purpose,  for  since  the  threads  at  the 
seams  cannot  be  knotted  and  only  im- 
perfectly connected  with  one  another  in 
the  milling,  the  soft  covering  has  to 
take  the  strain  in  these  places,  so  that 
the  strengthened  drying  felt  also  be- 
comes prematurely  unserviceable  by  the 
connection  becoming  loosened. 

MORWECIAN  PULP  TRADE. 

C.    E.    Sontum,    Canadian    agent  at 
Christiania,    writing    in    May    on  the 
pulp  trade  of  Norway,  says:  The  bad 
collapse   of  the  market  for  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  after    a    protracted  period 
of    shortage    of    production,  strongly 
points  to  a  considerable  overproduction, 
and  as  the  bids  now  coming  to  hand 
are  even  kroners  below  the  cost  price, 
the     Norwegian    pulpmakers    fully  ac- 
knowledge the  desirability  of,  or  rather 
the  necessity  for  a  large  restriction  of 
the     output.      The    management  com- 
mittee   of   the   Norwegian   Wood  Pulp 
Association  is  in  active  correspondence 
with  the  Swedish  section  in  this  ques- 
tion  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the 
general  meeting  of  both  sections  to  be 
held  in  the  near   future   an  agreement 
may  be  arrived  at.      According  to  the 
leading   trade   paper   here,  competition 
from  Canada  also  now  must  be  taken 
mto    consideration    on    the  European 
market,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  manufac- 
turers on  this  side  are  becommg  well 
aware  of  Canada's  increasing  pulp  pro- 
duction and  chances  for  competing  for 
the  European  trade. 


John  Murray,  forest  ranger  for  the 
British  Columbia  Government,  has  been 
commissioned  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
timbered  country  lying  between  Quat- 
sino  Sound  and  the  east  coast  of  Van- 
couver Island,  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  forest  growth.  This  is  in  order 
to  settle  some  points  which  have  arisen 
as  to  the  delimitation  of  pulp  hmits, 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  wood  for  that 
industry. 
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WOOD  PULP  INDUSTRY  OF  CANADA,  1902. 

(From    the    Statistical    Year    Book  of 
CanadaJ 

The  wood  pulp  industry  of  Canada 
for  the  calendar  year  1902  was  carried 
on  by  thirty-five  mills,  which  had  an  out- 
put of  240,989  tons  of  wood  pulp.  Of 
this  quantity,  155,210  tons  were  mechani- 


cal pulp,  76,735  sulphite,  and  9,044  soda. 
The  corresponding  quantities  for  1901 
were:  Mechanical,  169,360  tons;  sulphite, 
84,500  tons,  and  soda,  10,740  tons.  This 
shows  a  decrease  of  23,611  tons  in  1902. 
The  decrease  is  distributed:  Sulphite, 
7.765;  soda,  1,696;  mechanical,  14,150 
tons. 

The  total  value  of  the  output  of  1902 
was  $4,383,182.    There  are  several  large 


EXPORTS  OF  PULPWOOD. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  of  Wood,  Blocks,  and  other,  for  Pulp,  from 

Canada  during  the  Years  ended  June  30th,  1890- 1902. 
Total  .  • 

Exports.  To  To  To 

Year.    Great  United  Other 

(Produce  of  Britain.         States.  Countries. 


Canada.) 

1890    $  80,005  $22,808  $  57,197   

  188,998  18,362  170,636   

^^92    219,458  36,146  183,312   

^^93    386,092  13,461  371,981  $650 

^^94    393,260  24,250  369,010   

^895    468,009  9,396  458,613   

1896    627,865  27,580  600,285   

^897    711,152  33,931  677,221   

1898    912,041  ZA,T7^  876,690  579 

^899   842,086  28,099  809,795  4.192 

^900    902,772  38,370  864,077  325 

^901    1,397,019  32,198  1,364,821   

  1,315,038  120,445  1,194-593   


Value  of  Wood  Pulp    Exported    from  Canada  during  the  Years  ended  June  30th, 

1890- 1902; 

To  To  To 

Great  United  Other 

Britain.  States.  Countries. 

$    460  $147,098  $20,622 

  280,619   

  355.303   

1,640  454.253   

178,255  368,256  706 

251,848  336,385  2,641 

113,557  557,085  5,135 

164,138  576,720  1,101 

676,100  534,305  16 

671,704  578,229  24,343 

562,178  1,193,753  60,085 

934,722  937,330  65,155 

818,580  1,170,400  57.418 
urns   do    not    give   quantities  of  wood  pulp  exported. 


Total 
Exports. 
Year.   

(Produce  of 
Canada.) 


1890   $  168,180 

1891    280,619 

^892    355,303 

^893    455,893 

^894   /   547,217 

1895    590,874 

1896    675,777 

1897    741,959 

1898    1,210,421 

1899   1,274,276 

1900    1,816,016 

1 901    1,937,207 

^902    2,046,398 
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iniUs  in  course  of  construction,  or  whicli,  chanical.    Takmg  the  returns  of  h.rty- 

"eing  finished,   did  not  operate  during  two  m.lls  the  average  ttme  the  m.lls  ran 

hTyear  1902.    Two  or  three  firms  have  durmg  the  year  was  ten  mon  hs^  Ihe 

feone  out  of  business    or    manufacture  power  to  dr.ve  the  m.  Is  is  cluefly  de- 

^ly  paper  where  before  they  made  pulp.  nved  from  water^     Of  a  tota  power 

Nine  o?  the  thirty-five  mills    manufac-  equal   to  81,725   horse-power,   78,296  .s 

Hire  sulphite  pulp  and  four  soda  pulp.  water-power. 

Twenty  fiv    manuLcture  mechanical  pulp  The  growth  of  the  tndustry  .s  con- 

nd  four  make  both  chemical  and  me-  siderable.      In  the  census  of  1881  there 

Value  of  Imports  of  Paper  and  Manufactures  of,  into  Canada   for  Home  Con- 
sumption during  the  Years  ended  June  30th,  1898-1902. 

Paper  and  manufactures  of-  1898.  1899.  ipoo.  1901.  1902. 
Albumenized  and  other  papers, 
and  films,  chemically  prepared 

for  pWographers'  use    $63,376  $78,420  $109,204  $112,433  $105,333 

Bags  or  sacks,  printed  or  not....  6,565  8,273  13.029  31.996  30,296 

Sfds  for  Playfng    ■9.:74  26,537  29,460  33,5io  39.099 

Calendered  mcludn^  writing  and 

note  paper,  ruiea   

Card  board,  paste  board,  in  sheets 


or  cut  to  size, 
Envelopes 


NES    24,052       33,792        36,066        38,107  42,431 

*  26,281        28,582        27,518  31,416 


p-er,llt  or  straw  board,  tarred      8,62.       .  677  .,809  33,..  43.56 

5:r:LtiroVwaU-paper:.\-nj38       79.222  93.572  „0.27  .2.48^ 

Paper,  borders  and  bordering  .  .      6,378        5,946  2,688  2,147  2,509 
T  eather    board,   leatheroid  and 

i^eatner    u       ,  ^^g^^ 

MirbTSrtstaw-board-;:::     .IZ        '.U  :7,87.  26.228  22,342 
Union  collar  cloth  paper,  in  rolls 
or  sheets,  not  glossed  or  fin- 

zcr ,           3,744  2,444  2,889  1,920  2,717 

Union  collar  cloth  paper,  in  rolls 

or  sheets,  glossed  or  finished..  895  1,096  i,472  659  I54 
Papeteries,     pads    not  printed, 

papier-mache  ware,  N.O.P.,  and 

manufactures  of  paper  N.E.S.     393.704     403,982  427.733  445,838  468.468 

Printing  paper                               101,396      I33,6i2  i84,545  356,o86  305.=oi 

Ruled    border    and  coated  and 

boxed  papers                                 8,863       10,031  9  580  18,134  53.529 

Straw  board,  in  sheets  or  rolls..  12,122  16,674  i6,72i  10,324  7779 
Window  blinds  of    paper   of  all 

kmds                                             ^'^45           953  4i4  ••••  •••• 

Wraopino-                                          14,046       18,525  19720  25,740  34,298 

All  kind^,  N.E.S                           326,628     361,211  378,716  501,789  J32,i52 

Total  paper  and  manufactures  of.$i.i35,904  $1,263,364  $M07,50i  $1,803,924  $1-945786 

*  Included  under  the  head,  "Papeteries,  pads,  etc."  ^ 
Note.— For  value  of  paper  and  manufactures  of,  imported  Jrom  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States,  in  1901  and  1902,  see  page  230. 

The   value    of  duty  collected  on  imports  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper 

in  1902   amounted  to   $549.245,.   or   an    average  rate  28.23  per  cent. 
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were  five  establishments  with  an  output 
of  $63,000.  In  1891  there  were  twenty- 
four  with  an  output  of  $1,057,810.  The 
census  returns  for  1901  have  not  yet 
been  tabulated.  For  1902  the  returns  to 
the  Statistical  Branch  preparing  the  Year 
Book  show,  as  given  above,  thirty-five 
establishments  with  an  output  of  $4,383,- 
182.  Of  the  product  of  Canadian  mills, 
the  customs  returns  show  that  during 
the  calendar  year  1902  the  export 
amounted  to  $2,511,664,  leaving  $1,871,518 
for  home  use.  In  a  general  way,  there- 
fore, we  export  about  fifty-seven  per 
cent,  of  our  production.  Of  the  $2,511,- 
664  worth  exported  by  Canada  in  1902, 
Great  Britain  took  $976,192,  the  United 
States,  $1,518,139,  and  other  countries, 
$17,333-      The  market  for  this  product 


in  the  United  Kingdom  is  large.  In  the 
calendar  year  1902,  the  requirements  of 
Great  Britain  were  of  the  value  of  $11,- 
671,367,  of  which  seven-elevenths  were 
chemical  pulp.  Our  export  in  1902  to 
Great  Britain  was  about  8>^  per  cent, 
of  her  needs. 

Quantities  and  Values    of    Wall  Paper 
Exported  from  Canada  during  the 
Years  ended  June  30th,  1895-1902. 


Rolls.  Value. 

1895    9.760  $  2,235 

1896    35,967  3,593 

1897   36,846  3.726 

1898   117,857  13,639 

1899    259.979  24,134 

1900    273,516  29,741 

1901    159,501  41,305 

1902   ,   246,075  24.780 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Pulp  of  Wood  Imported  into  Great  Britain  during  the 

Calendar  Years,  1896-1900. 

Quantity. 


Countries. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

7,431 

3,551 

3,211 

264 

2,155 

106,307 

104.854 

97,860 

112,342 

126,635 

230,358 

267,829 

260,536 

278.047 

321,395 

Denmark   

  1.265 

1,254 

1,145 

665 

252 

4,904 

6,368 

3.61 1 

3,299 

7.595 

Holland   

5,868 

6,258 

5.498 

5,449 

5,360 

3,274 

4  734 

5,473 

4,699 

3,549 

,   ,         1 ,620 

2,362 

2,249 

1,966 

2,821 

1,301 

613 

285 

321 

United  States   

948 

8,co6 

19.352 

11,788 

13.447 

3.039 

28,978 

52,287 

43,032 

61,048 

10 

93 

1.916 

3,375 

1,693 

Total    366,331 

$ 

Russia    168,533 

Sweden    2,878,618 

Norway    4,352,085 

Denmark    52,750 

Germany    T79429 

Plolland    240.326 

Belgium    140,442 

Portugal   •  56.887 

Austrian  Territories    48,194 

United  States     35.361 

Cnnada    45,6oi 

Other  countries    389 


Total   8  198,615 


434,900 

453,423 

464,926 

546,271 

Value. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

102,370 

103.377 

11,276 

38,958 

2,941,087 

2.697.389 

3,430,698 

4.039,338 

4.786,235 

4,604,797 

4,679,606 

6,439,111  ^ 

58,600 

36,76s 

24.801 

9,451 

235,576 

136,889 

116,386 

263.5  IT 

249,738 

222,525 

220,990 

241.814 

222.417 

151,611 

159,719 

1 14. 191 

87,702 

67,885 

67,374 

94,705 

23  584 

9,747 

11,091 

263.612 

331,853 

306,220 

269,579 

465.258 

834,088 

637,280 

1. 199.317 

3.991 

22,460 

28,771 

18,841 

0,440  I/O 

9,219,389 

9.683.221 

12,739.907 
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HUGH  J.  CHJSHOLM 


The  business  career  of  Hugh  Joseph 
Chisholm  is  a  striking  example  of  that 
enterprise  and  industry  which  has 
brought  so  many  Canadians  into  emi- 
nence in  the  greater  world  outside  of 
our  Dominion  in  the  present  generation. 
Mr.  Chisholm,  whose  features  and  name 
both  convey  a  suggestion  of  a  great 
English  statesman  now  so  much  in  the 
world's  eye  and  mind,  is  now  head  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.,  a  corporation 
owning  or  controlling  29  paper  and  pulp 
mills  in  the  United  States,  besides  hav- 
ing considerable  interest  in  pulp  timber 
limits  in  Canada.  He  was  born  on  May 
2,  1847,  in  Ontario  near  the  Niagara 
river  and  was  educated  in  local  schools 
and  afterward  in  a  business  college  at 
Toronto.  Then,  at  the  age  of  16  years, 
he  entered  practical  business  life.  His 
first  engagement  was  in  the  railway  news 
and  publishing  line,  his  business  cover- 
ing four  thousand  miles  of  road  and  em- 
ploying 250  hands.  But  by  the  time  he 
had  reached  his  first  quarter  century  he 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  great 
enterprises  with  which  he  is  now  iden- 
tified. 

According  to  a  sketch  in  a  New  York 
paper  it  was  about  the  year  1882  that 
Mr.  Chisholm  observed  the  splendid 
natural  advantages  ofifered  by  the  upper 
reaches  of  the   Androscoggin   River  in 


Maine   for   manufacturing   purposes,  in 
the  form  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pure    water    and    practically  unlimited 
water-power.     For  years  he  planned  to 
secure  there  a  suitable  tract  of  land  for 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  town. 
He  was  then  in  business  at  Portland  and 
made  many  a  trip  up  the  Androscoggin, 
not   merely  for  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
with  great    enterprises    in    his  mind's 
eye.    In  the  late  eighties  he  got  control 
of  the  land  that  he  wanted,  and  also  of 
the  then  moribund  '  Rumford    Falls  and 
Buckfield     Railroad.       The    latter  he 
promptly  developed    into    the  Portland 
and  Rumford  Falls  Railway,  which  was 
opened  to  traffic  in   August,    1892.  In 
the  meantime,    with    his    associates,  he 
improved  his    eleven-hundred-acre  tract 
of  land  on  the  Androscoggin  and  built  the 
industrial  town  of  Rumford  Falls.  When 
he  organized  the  Rumford  Falls  Power 
Company  in  1890,  with   $500,000  capital, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  log  cabins 
at  the  place.    When  the  new  railway  was 
opened  in   1892,   there  was   a  town  of 
more  than  three    thousand  population, 
which  has  now  increased  to  seven  thous- 
and with   great  mills,    stores,  schools, 
churches,  newspapers,  a  fire  department, 
electric  lights  and  "all  modern  improve- 
ments."   The  chief  industry  of  the  place 
is  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp  and  pa- 
per.    The    Androscoggin    furnishes  an 
unsurpassed     water-power     and  water- 
supply,    while    the    surrounding  forests 
provide  the  wood.    The  works  at  Rum- 
ford Falls  include   everything  necessary 
for  the  transformation  of  logs   of  wood 
into  sheets  of  paper.     There   are  mills 
for  cutting  up  the  trees,  chemical  works 
for  making  the  chemicals  used  in  reduc- 
ing wood  into  pulp,  and  paper  mills  for 
turning  out  many  tons  of  finished  paper 
each  day.     The  place  presents    an  un- 
surpassed exhibition  of  the  achievements 
of  American    ingenuity    and  enterprise, 
and  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  gen- 
ius of  the  man  who  called  it  into  being. 

Mr.  Chisholm  is  the  president  and  the 
controlling  owner  of  the  Portland  and 
Rumford  Falls  Railway,  and  president, 
manager  and  controlling  owner  of  the 
Rumford  Falls    Power   Company.  But 
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his  interests  do  not  end  there.  He  was, 
before  the  creation  of  Rumford  Falls, 
the  chief  owner  of  the  Umbagog  Pulp 
Company,  the  Otis  Falls  Pulp  Com- 
pany and  the  Falmouth  Paper  Company. 
He  is  also  a  director  of  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  strong- 
est financial  institutions  in  the  country, 
which  has  just  erected  a  twenty-five 
story  building  on  Wall  Street.  Nor  did 
his  enterprise  stop  with  these  things. 
Observing  the  tendency  of  the  age  to- 
ward great  combinations  of  business 
interests,  by  which  cost  of  production  is 
lessened,  injurious  competition  obviated 
and  profits  increased  to  the  producer  and 
cost  reduced  to  the  consumer  at  the 
same  time,  he  planned,  and  with  his  as- 
sociates finally  executed,  such  a  com- 
bination in  the  paper  trade. 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  of  New 
York,  which  was  legally  organized  in 
1898,  with  $25,000,000  cumulative  6  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  and  $20,000,000 
common  stock.  This  giant  corporation 
has  acquired  by  purchase  the  manufactur- 
ing plants,  water-powers  and  wood-lands 
of  thirty  paper-making  concerns,  which 
produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  white  pa- 
per for  newspapers  in  North  America. 
These  various  mills  produce  over  fif- 
teen hundred  tons  of  finished  paper  a 
day.  The  corrtpany  holds  the  title  to 
more  than  900,000  acres  of  spruce  wood- 
lands in  the  United  States  and  Hcense 
to  cut  on  2,500  square  miles  in  Quebec, 
Canada.  Mr.  Chisholm  is  the  president 
of  this  corporation.  Though  he  has 
held  no  public  ofHce,  he  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  public  afifairs  and  is  an 
earnest  member  of  the  Republican  party 
and  upholder  of  its  principles.  He  was 
married  at  Portland,  Maine,  in  1872 
to  Miss  Henrietta  Mason,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Mason  of  that  city,  and  has  one  son. 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm. 

Some  of  the  Canadian  mills  producing 
the  better  grades  of  note  and  envelope 
paper  have  raised  their  prices  half  a 
cent  to  a  cent  per  pound,  on  account  of 
increased  cost  of  materials. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  1 
RAG  PAPER  MANUFACTURE.  1 

In  last  issue  an  abstract  was  given  of 
one  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  Julius  Hub- 
ner,  before  tne  Society  of  Arts,  London, 
on  paper  manufacturing  processes.  A 
summary  is  now  given  of  another  of  the 
series,  the  subject  being  rag  paper  manu- 
facturing, and  rag  paper  substitutes. 

The  lecturer  mentioned  that  tUe  Chinese 
for  many  centuries  used  fibre  obtained 
from  a  number  of  different  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.     Rags  were  used 
exclusively  in  Europe  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth   century  as  papermakers' 
raw  material.  A  writer  of  a  book,  Schaef- 
fer,  dated  1756,  fully  appreciated  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  raw  materials  o.her  than 
rags,  and  suggested  sawdust,  moss,  wil- 
Icw,    aspen,    hemp,    rye,    straw,  thistle 
stalks,  peat  and  even  wasps'  nests,  but  the 
descriptions  given  were  most  incorrect. 
There    was    no   reason    to    doubt  that 
Schaefifer  communicated  no  good  theory 
to  the  papermakers,  and  that  finding  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  paper 
according    to    his    description    they  no 
doubt  used  rags  without  his  knowledge. 
At  the  end  of    the  eighteenth  century 
jMatthias  Koops  experimented  on  the  use 
o?  straw,  hay,  and  also  old  papers  for 
making  paper,  and  he  might  therefore  be 
considered  the  first   who   employed  rag 
substitutes  in  a  practical  manner.  Among 
numerous  substitutes  described,  only  six 
were  found  of  any  technical  application, 
and  the  lecturer,  proceeding  to  describe 
these,  first  named  esparto  grass,  the  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  which  into  Eng- 
land in  1856  was  due  to  the  well-known 
papermaker,  Thoma;s  Routledge.  The  pro- 
cess of  treating  esparto  was  exhaustively 
dealt  with,    from  its   recep'.ion  in  the 
mill,  through  all  the  stages  of  picking, 
dusting,  and  the  special  machinery  requir- 
ed for  it,  boiling  and  the  large  amount  of 
caustic  soda  required,  and  bleaching.  In 
connection  with  the    boiling   process,  a 
slide  of  a  vomiting  boiler  was  thrown  up- 
on the   screen.     Two   modern  types  of 
esparto  boilers  diflfered  from  the  type  just 
shown  in  one  important  respect:  the  vo- 
miting pipe,  instead  of  being  placed  in- 
side, was  placed  outside  the  boiler,  and 
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the  entire  interior  of' the  boiler  was  avail- 
able for  grass.    A  couple  of  slides  were 
shown,  illustrating  the  arrangement  of  a 
mill  for  treating  large  quantities  of  espar- 
to grass.    The  next  raw  material  referred 
to  was  straw.    Straw  cellulose,  that  was 
pure  straw  pulp,  might  be  obtained  from 
the  various  kinds  of  straw,  such  as  wheat, 
oat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize.  Though  straw 
in  mamy>  respects  closely   resembled  es- 
parto, it  yieldecf  m  general  much  less  pulp. 
It  was   used   largely   in    ^Ue.  commoner 
class  writings  and  printing  papers.  The 
straw  mostly  used  was  that  from  wheat, 
oats  and  rye.   Although  it  contained  as 
much  cellulose  as  esparto,   a  large  pro- 
portion was  lost  during  the  various  oper- 
ations it  went  through.     That  explained 
its  invariably  lower    yield    in  cellulose. 
The  operations  of  cutting  or  chopping, 
followed  by  dusting  and  washing  in  spher- 
ical boilers  were  explained,   the  lecturer 
adding  that  to  obtain   a   uniform  disin- 
tegration of  the   knots   and  other  hard 
parts  of  the  straw  not  sufficiently  acted 
upon  in  the  boiling,  it  was  the  practice  in 
some  mills  to  pass  the  pulp  between  a 
pair    of  .  rapidly    revolving  millstones. 
Breaking,  m  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
however,  was  not  required  in  respect  to 
straw,  only  the  complete  separation  and 
brushing  of  the  fibres.    The  only  effective 
way   of   displacing  all   the   colors  from 
esparto  and  straw  was  by  the  use  of  soda. 
Methods  of  doing  this  were  relerred  to, 
and   the   processes   of   incinerating  and 
causticizing  were  briefly   touched  upon. 
Ill  regard  to  the  former  process,"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  ordinary  incinerating 
furnaces  were  now  substituted  by  the  re- 
volving incinerating  type,  and  in  connec- 
tion with   the   latter,    B.runner,  Mond's 
causticizing  process  in  which  ferric  oxide 
was  used  was  mentioned.    Manilla  hemp 
then  came  under  observation,  and  on  ac- 
count   of    its     extraordinary  strength, 
formed  a  valuable  raw  material,  especially 
where  color  was  of  secondary  considera- 
tion.   Jute,  Adansonia,  and  Flax  Waste 
were  referred   to,   it   being  pointed  out 
that  Adansonia  was   a  fibre  remarkable 
for  its  strength  and  toughness.     It  was 
not  unlike  a  Japanese  paper.     The  boil- 
ing and  bleaching  of  all  these  raw  mater- 


ials were  described.    Peat  next  came  un- 
der notice,  it  being  first  used  as  a  paper- 
making  raw  material  by  Schaefifer  in  1765, 
and  had  been  tried  by  various  firms,  up 
to  the  present,  however,  with  little  effect. 
Only  lately  a  process  had  been  introduced 
by  which  the  peat  was  disintegrated  by 
a  special  method,  and  in  this  way  quite 
satisfactory   results   had   been  obtained. 
Sugar   cane    and   the   various   kinds  of 
reeds  were  briefly  mentioned,  and  passing 
on,   the    lecturer   said,    of  considerably 
more    importance    to     them    was  the 
"broke"    paper,   paper   which   had  been 
printed  upon  and  finally  found  its  way 
back  into  the-  paper  mill,  as  well  as  such 
paper  as  had  been  xqected  when  the  pa- 
per machine  was  starte(i  Qr  when  the  pa- 
per on  the  machine    accideirtally  broke. 
It  was  divided  into  various  qualitks,  and 
the  treatment  had  to  be  chosen  accord- 
ingly.   The  lecturer  then  came  to  a  raw 
material  of  very   great   importance,  viz., 
Mechanical  wood  pulp.      Reiterating  his 
statement  that  Matthias   Koops  might 
safely  be  considered  as  the  first  who  used 
wood  in  a   practical  manner   for  paper- 
making,  the  lecturer  drew  attention  to 
two  copies  of  his  book,  now  over  100 
years  old,  both  of  which  were  printed  on 
paper  made  from  wood,   and  the  leaves 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  as 
those  present  could  see  by  a  copy  he  had 
brought  with  him.  In  that  book  the  front 
page  was  a   paper  made  from   straw,  a 
part  of  the  book  was  composed  of  paper 
made  from  "broken"  paper,  and  the  other 
part  paper  made  from  wood.    The  straw 
paper  was  naturally  of  a  very  yellow  col- 
or.    Whatever  might  be  justly  brought 
fvorward  against  wood  as  a  raw  material, 
it  was  outweighed  by  the  benefit  they  had 
derived  by  its  introduction.     This  took 
place  in  the  year  1816.     Keller  was  the 
inventor  of  mechanical  wood   pulp.  He 
started  to   successfully  experiment  with 
wood  in  1840,  but  in  1846  he  had  practi- 
cally lost  his  share  in  his  invention.  All 
he    received    amounted    to    but   a  few 
pounds,  and  in  1892  an  appeal  for  help 
was   made   to   the   papermakers   of  the 
world.    It  was   worthy  of   mention,  the 
lecturer  thought,   that   a   collection  was 
made  in  the  various  countries,  which  real- 
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ized  the  sum  of   £i,ooo.      To  this  the 
papermakers  of  this  country  contributed 
£22.    The  various  operations  of  turning 
wood  into  pulp  were  explained  with  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams  thrown  upon 
the  screen.  It  was  stated  that  brown  me- 
chanical wood  pulp,   first  introduced  in 
1868,  was  now  very  extensively  used  in 
the  manufacture   of  cheap  brown  wrap- 
pings, as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  jute. 
The  extensive   manufacture   and   use  of 
chemical  wood  pulp  obtained  by  treating 
wood  chemically,  and  its  essential  differ- 
ence from  mechanical   wood  pulp,  was 
spoken  of,  as  also  the  numerous  processes 
that  had  been   discovered  and  patented 
for  this  purpose,  only  a  few  of  which  had 
found   technical   application.     After  re- 
marking on  the  use  of  wood  nowadays  in 
combination  with  rags,  straw,  cotton  and 
other  fibres  for  various  purposes,  and  of 
the  enormous  industry  of  the  manufacture 
of  wood  cellelose.  the  lecturer   gave  an 
outline  of  the  different  processes  in  use 
at  the  present  time  in  its  treatment,  be- 
ginning with  the  soda  process.    He  spoke 
of   the    several   beating   machines  from 
early  ones  down  to  the  modern  ones,  and 
their    particular    characteristics,  naming 
among  the  latter  Reed's  and  Taylor's  pa- 
tent beaters.    The  final  beating  or  brush- 
ing of  the  pulp,  he  pointed  out,  might  be 
conducted  in   the   so-called  refining  en- 
gines.    These  were  of  American  origin, 
and  the  one  used  extensively  in  Great 
Britain  was    Marshall's    refining  engine. 
He  remarked  on  the  importance  of  purity 
of  water  in  the  preparation  of  the  best 
papers  and  of  those  of  delicate  tints. 

STRAWS  THAT  SHOW  HOW  THE  WIND  BLOWS 

A  New  York  correspondent  writes  us: 
It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  when  the 
35%  duty  was  ordered  to  be  collected  on 
rossed  pulp-wood,  it  came  like  a  bomb 
shell  in  the  camp  of  the  papermakers  on 
this  side.  Delegations  were  at  once 
stcirted  for  Washington  to  inform  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  while 
theoretically  the  imposition  of  this  duty 
might  seem  to  affect  the  Canadian  sup- 
plier, practically  the  consumers  at  this 
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end,  viz.,  the  papermakers,  would  be  ob 
liged  to  stand  the  duty,  and  that  in  view 
of  the  long  contracts   already  in  banc 
with  the  consumers,  viz.,  the  publishers 
they  would  be  unable  for  a  considerabl 
period  of  time  to  do  other  than  take  this 
out  of  their  own  pockets.    Political  pres- 
sure of  the  highest  order  is  being  brought 
to  bear  most  energetically  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suspend  inde- 
finitely tne  order,  and  not  have  the  matter 
carried  to   a  judicial  determination,  for 
my  friends  the  papermakers  are  advised 
by  their  counsel  that   if   this   should  be 
done  the  ruling  would  undoubtedly  stand, 
and  while  our  friends  would  continue  to 
get  wood  from  Canada,  it  would  necessi- 
tate their  getting  the  wood  with  the  bark 
on.  Even  this  would  increase  the  price  of 
the  wood  over  50%   of  the   duty.  You 
can,  of  course,   understand  that   we  are 
particularly  pleased  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
put  this  order  in  force,  and  we  are  very 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  made  permanent. 
First,  because  it  won't  interfere  appreci- 
ably with  the  selling  price  of  pulp  wood 
in  Canada,  but  will  directly  enhance  the 
cost  of  making  paper  in  this  country. 
This  in  turn  will  start  an  energetic  cam- 
paign to  remove  the  duty  entirely  from 
ground    wood    pulp  brought    into  this 
country  from  Canada,   and  the  moment 
this  takes  place  the  pulp  mills  will  spring 
up  in  Canada  like  mushrooms.    Don't  let 
your  people  get  frightened  through  the 
efforts  of  the  press  bureaux  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  manu- 
facturers of  paper,  who  are  anxious  to  get 
raw  material  from  Canada  duty  free. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY. 

The  above  company,  which  is  the  larg- 
est Supply  House  in  Canada,  has  recently 
opened  up  a  branch  warehouse  at  Winni- 
peg. The  first  Canadian ,  branch  of  the 
Fairbank's  Co.  was  started  in  1898  at  749 
Craig  St.  As  early  as  1900  the  business 
had  oiitgrown  these  quarters  and  the  ad- 
joining warehouse  at  747  Craig  St.  was 
then  secured.  The  growing  trade  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  North  West 
Territories  required  increasing  energie> 
and  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  busi- 
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ness  and  in   consequence    branch  ware- 
houses were  opened  recently"  at  Vancou- 
ver, B.C.  an-^l  Winnipeg.  Man.    The  com- 
pany now  finds  its  Montreal  warehouse 
altogether  too  small  for  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing business,  and  is  now  negotiating 
for  an  addition,  the  floor  space  of  which 
aggregates  24,000  sq.  feet.  In  addition  to 
the    celebrated    Standard    Scale  depart- 
ment, the  Fairbank's  Company  carrie's  the 
most  complete  stock  of  pulp  and  paper 
mill  suppHes  in  Canada,  and  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  make  prompt  shipment, 
which  is  a  very  desirable  item  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  mill  supply  business.  Among 
the  large  stock  of  supplies  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Fairbanks  Renewable  Asbes- 
tos Disc  Valves,  Acid  Resisting  Bronze 
Globe  Valves,  Semibronze  Packing,  Rub- 
ber and  Leather  Belting  and  Cole's  Pa- 
tent Coronet  Belting,  for  which  the  com- 
pany   is     sole    Canadian    agent;  the 
Buffalo     Forge     Company's     fans  and 
blowers,   Dodge   celebrated   wood  split 
pulleys,  Yale  and  Towne   chain  blocks, 
shafting    and    hangers,     engines  and 
pumps,  and  a  full  line  of  pipe  fittings 
and  tools.    The  company  also  manufac- 
tures special  styles  of  trucks  for  hand- 
ling paper  in  rolls  as  well  as  ream  pa- 
per and  pulp.    A  full  line  of  tools  and 
requisites  for  paper  and  pulp    mills  is 
also  carried,  such  as  paper  scales,  micro- 
meter calipers,    speed    indicators,  etc., 
etc.    The  Fairbanks  Company  issues  the 
most  complete  mill  supply  and  valve  cat- 
alogue in  Canada,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
send  it  to  any  interested  readers  of  this 
Magazine. 

SAMPLING  PULP  FOR  MOISTURE. 


La  Papeterie  publishes  an  article  on 
the  sampling  of  wood  pulp,  by  J.  Persoz, 
director  of  a  paper  testing  laboratory  in 
Paris.  The  author  remarks  that  every- 
body who  has  had  occasion  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  humidity  contained  in  bales 
of  pulp,  with  a  view  to  fixing  merchant- 
able weight,  knows  how  delicate  the 
operation  is,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  hygrometric  condition  of  such  ma- 
terials.   This  is  perhaps  not  so  much  due 


tu  any  fault  in  manufacture  as  to  the 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  the 
bales  are  exposed  in  course  of  transit 
or  on  the  premises  of  the  consignees, 
where  they  are  sometimes  piled  up  in 
sheds,  sometimes  left  in  yards  or  on  the 
open  ground,  without  any  shelter  at  all, 
and  thus  subjected  alternately  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  rain. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  note  of  the  differences  of 
humidity  that  may  exist,  not  only  between 
one  and  another,  but  between  parts  of 
the  same  bale,  or  even  of  the  same  sheet. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
this,  M.  Persoz  gives  the  following 
tables,  showing  different  percentages  of 
moisture  that  he  has  found  in  actual 
practise.  The  first  table  gives  the  differ- 
ences between  various  sheets  taken  from 
the  upper  part  of  a  bale  of  brown  moist 
mechanical  pulp,  and  working  down  to- 
ward the  middle. 

Percentage 
of  Moistur<\ 

1st    sheet    32-9 

2nd     "    34  9 

3rd     "    37.8 

4th    38.6 

5th  "   

6th  "   

8th     "   43.6 

loth    "    44.2 

Sheet  from  the  middle   50-2 

In  the  second  table  is  given  the  per- 
centages of  moisture  observed  in  pieces 
(of  a  width  of  about  10  centimetres,  say 
4-in.),  taken  from  the  outer  edge  of  a 
sheet  of  pulp  and  also  from  the  inner 
portion. 

Percentage  of  Moisture, 
Outer  Inner 
Part  of    Part  of 
Sheet.  Sheet. 

Brown  pulp    58.8  55-2 

"    59.2  58.2 

"    54-5  62. 

White  pulp   57.4  52.9 

"    48.7  53-3 

"    49-8  52.5 

Dry  pulp    16.9  17-8 
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In  the  third  table  are  some  details  re- 
specting the  percentages  of  moisture 
found  in  sheets  taken  from  the  upper 
part,  middle,  and   bottom   of  the  bale. 

Percentage  uf  Moisture, 


Top. 

Middle 

Bottom. 

Brown  pulp 

•  47-2 

61.7 

63.7 

<(  (< 

.  .  27 

52.2 

44.9 

..  52.1 

55-3  . 

53.8 

•  .  39-9 

53 

51 

White    pulp  . 

.  .  42.8 

54.8 

45.9 

ti  (( 

•  •  374 

56 

47-3 

<<  <( 

. .  70.3 

64.8 

68.5 

((  a 

.  .  42.8 

55-7 

60.8 

Dry    pulp  .  . . 

. . .  .12.1 

13-7 

The  results  of 

these  tests  seem 

to  prove 

that,  if  exact  results  are  aimed  at,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  a  large  number  of  samples 
from  each  bale,  sampling  the  different 
parts  in  regular  order.  In  conducting  the 
sampling  at  mills,  M.  Persoz  suggests 
that  the  person  performing  the  operation 
should  take  sheets  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  inches  from  each  other,  beginning 
at  the  top  of  the  bale,  (as  seen  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  usually  placed  for 
sampling  purposes)  and  thence  proceed- 
ing steadily  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
samples  should  take  the  form  of  strips 
of  pulp  for  3  to  4  centimetres  in  width 
to  inches)  across  the  middle  of 
the  sheet  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
taken  alternately  from  the  long  and  the 
short  way  of  the  sheet,  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  the  four  faces  of  the  bale  are 
represented  in  the  tests. 

Assuming  the  bale  operated  on  to  be 
about  two  feet  thick,  a  dozen  such 
samples  would  be  taken  from  it.  It  is 
desirable  that  they  be  rectilinear  and  of 
uniform  width.  In  order  to  ensure  these 
conditions,  M.  Persoz's  laboratory  has 
constructed  a  cutting  instrument  that  has 
proved  very  satisfactory.  It  consists  of 
a  sort  of  rigid  fork,  having  a  pair  of 
sharp  blades  about  3^  centimetres  apart. 
The  samples  thus  cut  should  be  promptly 
weighed  in  the  scale  with  which  every 
pulp  sampler  is  provided,  and  afterward 
carefully  wrapped  up.  The  choice  of 
bales  to  operate  upon  is,  of  course,  a 
point  of  importance,  as  only  those  which 
are  in  good  condition  should  be  selected 
for  the  purpo.se     Mechanical  white  moist 


pulp  being  very  friable,  and  thus  liable  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  harm  from  the  knock- 
ing about  which  the  bales  receive  in  their 
various  journeys  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, makers  of  this  class  of  pulp 
would  advance  their  own  interests  by 
dispatching  it  only  in  canvas  covered 
bales. 

RECOVERING  FIBRE  FROM  WASTE  WATER. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  paper  mill 
which  grinds  its  own  pulp  and  makes 
nothing  but  brown  wood  pulp  paper, 
which  is  turned  out  on  three  large 
machines.  One  of  the  staff  drew 
my  attention  to  an  ordinary  looking 
wooden  box,  with  the  remark  that  that 
box  saved  the  firm  about  £300  a  year 
although  it  had  been  in  use  only  a  few 
years.  Into  this  apparatus— if  a  plain 
wooden  box  about  65  feet  long  and  about 
10  feet  wide  can  be  called  such,  and  the 
walls  and  bottom  of  which  are  covered 
with  laths  with  old  machine  wire  cloths 
stretched  over  them — is  emptied  the 
waste  water  from  all  three  paper  machines; 
the  fibres  mostly  remain  in  the  box,  while 
resin,  alum,  coloring  matters,  etc.,  in 
great  part,  pass  away  with  the  water 
through  the  wires.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  both  a  paper  and  a  pulp  mill  to 
recover  all  fibre  carried  off  by  waste 
water.  A  comparatively  large  sum  is 
irrevocably  lost  every  year  by  those  mills 
who  have  no  means  in  their  outfit  for 
this  purpose,  and  there  are  unfortunately 
far  too  many  mills  where  no  attention  at 
all  is  paid  to  this  important  item. 
Although  the  water  required  for  the 
paper-making  machines  is  used  repeated- 
ly over  and  over  again  in  most  mills, 
the  usual  practice  being  to  let  it  run 
down  to  a  low-lying  source  and  then 
pump  it  up  again  by  means  of  a  pump  or 
elevator  buckets,  and  although  much  has 
been  written  time  and  again  in  the 
technical  press  about  the  recovery  of 
fibre,  size,  and  loadings,  from  waste 
water,  tons  of  fibre  are  lost  every  year 
in  this  way.  It  is  quite  true  that  of 
recent  years  the  recovery  apparatus  built 
by  Schmidt,  Wandel,  and  other  houses 
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effect  some  saving,  but  what  .is  their  gain 
compared    with  the  quantities  of  stuff 
which  are  lost  in  the  waste  water  ?  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  waste  water  does 
carry  away  a  small  quantity  of  fibre  with 
it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is 
frequently  unavoidable  even  in  the  best 
managed  and  equipped  mills  to  prevent 
considerable  quantities  of  fibre  from  be- 
ing lost  with  the  waste  water  at  certain 
times;  even  the  loadings  which  are  not 
attached  to  the  fibres  are  always  found  m 
the  waste  water.    Again,  every  mill  at 
certain  periods  has  to  clean  up  its  plant; 
sand  filters,  strainers,  etc.,  have  to  be 
cleaned,  cloths  and  grids  replaced,  and 
as  in  such  case  the  machines  have  to 
be  stopped,  the  loss  of  fibre  carried  away 
by  the  waste  water  is  considerable  it 
also  sometimes  happens  that  the  cyhnder 
boxes  in  a  pulp  mill  run  over   when  a 
belt  breaks  suddenly,  or  the  boxes  get 
choked  for  want  of  water,  and  also  m  a 
paper   mill   a  good  deal   of   stuff  gets 
under  the  machine  through  breakage  and 
other  causes-e.g.,  when  cleamng  up  the 
chests  and  hollanders,  or  owmg  to  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Cases 
of    this    kind    are    endless,  but    tho  e 
mentioned  must  sufi-ice.    In  addition  .o 
fibre    resin,    aluminium,   sulphate,  clay, 
coloring  matters,  starch,  etc.,  are  also 
lost,  and  it  should  be  every  manufacturer  s 
and    every    works    manager's  constant 
care  to  keep  this  loss  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  extent.-W.  in  Holzstoff  Zeitung. 

TESTS  OF  SIZING. 

The  extent  to  which  a  paper  is  sized  is 
determined  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner 
by  the  application  of  the  tongue  to  its 
surface.  If  the  moisture  sinks  in  rapidly 
the  paper  is  regarded  as  being  only 
slightly  sized.  Of  course  an  empirical 
standard  of  suitability  is  thus  set  up, 
which  probably  in  many  cases  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  but  such  a  method 
is  quite  inadequate  when  the  degrees  of 
sizing  have  to  be  compared  more  closely. 

The  methods  employed  in  Germany  for 
testing  the  water  resisting  properties,  or 
sizing  qualities  of  paper,  may  be  descnb- 
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ed  under  three  heads.  Attempts  have 
thus  been  made  to  express  the  extent  to 
which  a  paper  has  been  sized  in  numeri- 
cal terms,  and,  although  such  terms  are 
arbitrary,  they  afford  some  degree  of 
comparison  permitting  of  repetition  by 
other  experts.  The  test  for  the  strength 
of  sizing  may  be  made. 

(1)  By  the  writing  of  characters  or 
lines  on  the  paper  with  different  strong 
inks. 

(2)  By  the  Leonhardi  method,  which 
is  based  on  the  reaction  between  iron 
chloride  and  tannic  acid,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  a  more  or  less  dark  coh.ra- 
tion  when  these  reagents  come  into  con- 
tact. 

(3)  Schluttig  and  Neumann's  method 
which  is  a  modified  and  improved  form 
of  the  iron  chloride  and  tannic  acid  reac- 
tion as  originally  devised  by  Leonhardi. 

In  the  first  method  three  kinds  of  ink 
are  usually  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  strongest  and  most  pene- 
trating is  the  ink  prepared  from  logwood 
a  medium  ink  being  the  ordinary  fluid 
obtained  from  iron  and  gallnuts,  while 
for  weak  inks  alizarine  and  aniline  colors 
are  used. 

Evidence  of  the  strength  of   sizing  is 
obtained  by  watching  the  spread  of  the 
ink    With   a   badly   sized  sheet  the  ink 
tends  to  spread.    Then  the  disappearance 
of  the  little  ridge  of  ink  produced  by  the 
pen  as  the  ink  penetrates  the  paper,  is  a 
useful    indication.     With    a    poor  sized 
sheet  the  ridge  quickly  reduces.    In  this 
connection  the  writer  has  found  the  fol- 
lowing test  of  some  service:  Allow  one 
drop  of  chloride  of  iron,  or  of  one  of  the 
inks  referred  to,  to  fall  upon  the  sheets  of 
paper  to  be  compared.    At  first  the  drop 
is  strictly  spherical,  but  after  awhile  it  be- 
comes slightly  flattened  and  covers  a  lar- 
ger  area.     With   well-sized   papers  the 
drop  will  retain  its  spherical  form  for  a 
considerable  period.    This  test  is  only  an 
indication,  and  cannot  be  used  under  all 
circumstances. 

Tn  the  ordinary  application  of  the  test 
with  these  inks  it  is  usual  to  draw  a  cross, 
consisting  of  four  strokes,  two  parallel 
to  one  another  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
and  two  parallel  to  one  another  in  the 
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vertical  direction  across  the  former.  Two 
ol  the  strokes  are  thin  and  narrow;  the 
others  broader. 

Leonhardi's  process  for  estimating  the 
sizing  quality  of  paper  is  an  advance  upon 
the  ink  method.  A  chloride  of  iron  solu- 
tion of  definite  strength  containing  1.53 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  a  i  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  freshly  prepared  tannic  acid  are 
required.  As  originally  suggested,  the 
test  was  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner: 

A  number  of  parallel  lines  are  drawn  on 
the  paper  with  an  ivory-pointed  drawing 
pen,  the  fluid  used  being  the  chloride  of 
iron.  The  ink  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  the 
paper  reversed,  an  ethereal  solution  of 
tannic  acid  being  poured  upon  it.  Excess 
of  solution  is  run  off  or  removed  by  blot- 
ting paper.  Any  black  coloration  pro- 
duced is  evidence  that  the  iron  chloride 
has  penetrated  the  paper  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tannic 
acid. 

The  rough  and  ready  nature  of  this  test 
is  open  to  many  objections.  In  its  modi- 
fied form  the  process  can  be  conducted 
as  follows:  fit  up  a  burette  or  pipette  in 
a  suitable  stand,  so  that  the  lower  end  is 
about  four  inches  from  the  table.  Place 
the  paper  to  be  tested  under  the  burette 
and  allow  one  drop  of  the  chloride  of  iron 
solution  to  fall,  on  the  surface  of  the  pa- 
per. Keep  the  drop  on  the  paper  for  as 
many  seconds  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  paper  in  grammes  per 
square  metre.  Then  remove  any  excess 
of  solution  quickly  with  blotting  paper. 
Reverse  the  paper  and  moisten  with  the 
I  per  cent,  tannic  acid  by  means  of  a  pad 
of  cotton  wool,  taking  up  any  excess  with 
blotting  paper.  The  extent  of  the  colora- 
tion is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
sizing. 

Even  this  test  is  merely  an  empirical 
one,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  a 
somewhat  negative  character.  That  is  to 
s-:iy,  one  can  readily  sort  up  a  number  of 
p.'ipers  into  two  or  three  classes,  but  in 
the  case  of  samples  which  may  all  happen 
to  be  well  sized  no  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced, and  in  this  way  the  test  is  of  no 
service  in  discriminating  between  well- 
sized  papers.    For  many  purposes  such  a 


degree^  of  lefinement  may  be  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  obvious  that,  under  special 
circumstances,  a  delicate  '•surface"  test 
would  be  necessary. 

It  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  devise 
raodihcations  of  any  such  "surface"  tests 
as  these  to  suit  a  particular  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  reaction  between  chlor- 
ide of  iron  and  tannic  acid  has  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  process  in  which  the  con- 
ditions have  been  modified  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  errors  due  to  manipulation  as 
far  as  possible.  This  is  the  Schluttig  and 
Neumann  test,  a  full  description  of  which 
appears  in  Herzberg's  "Papierprufurg." 
second  edition,  recently  published.— R.  W. 
Sindall  in  Paper  Maker's  Monthly. 

WASTE  LIQUORS  FROM  CELLULOSE. 

It  is  well-known  that  plants  and  woods 
of  all  kinds  contain  gums  or  viscous  sub- 
stances which  hold  together  and  surround 
the  separate  cell  tissues.  These  sub- 
stances are  generally  known  as  the  inter- 
cellular substance  or  incrustation.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  also  present  in 
the  wood  cells,  resins,  terpenes,  tannin, 
ranillin,  oils,  coloring  matters,  and  the 
like.  The  ordinary  gums  or  glue-like 
substances  can  be  dissolved  out  or  ex- 
tracted by  water  or  steam,  but  the  slimy 
kinds  of  gum,  the  oils,  terpenes,  tannin, 
resins,  wax,  etc.,  cannot  be  extracted 
and  separated  by  ordinary  cold  water. 
This  is  best  effected  by  the  treatment  to 
which  the  wood  is  subjecteH  to  obtain 
cellulose.  When  the  finely  divided  wood 
is  treated  under  pressure  in  large  boilers 
with  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphite,  the 
pure  wood  fibres  are  gradually  freed  from 
the  incrustation,  and  the  gummy  matters, 
resins,  etc.,  remain  dissolved  in  the  waste 
sulphite  liquor.  In  this  process  a  large 
percentage  of  wood  or  cellulose  fibre  is 
unfortunately  lost,  for  even  with  the  best 
wood,  finest  apparatus,  purest  liquors, 
and  the  greatest  care  in  carrying  out  the 
process,  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  fibre  at  the 
least  is  lost.  A  very  extensive  field  is 
thus  opened  to  science  to  devise  wa3'S 
and  m.eans  to  obtain  greater  yields  of 
fibre,  whereby  large  sums  could  be  saved. 
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The  lost  cellulose  fibres  are  partially  con- 
verted by  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  more, 
highly  oxidized  sulphuric  acid,  into  hydro- 
celluloses    or    oxycelluloses,  which  are 
further  decomposed  into  dextrin,  sugars, 
etc.    The  resin,  turpentine,    gums,  etc., 
originally  present  in  the  wood  are  also, 
after  the  boiling  is  completed,  no  longer 
present  in  the  cellulose  liquors  in  their 
original    form,    but    all    kinds    of  de- 
composition products  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  such  as  acid  salts,  resinates,  and 
similar   compounds,  which  can   only  be 
analyzed  or  separated  into    their  con- 
stituent    components     with  difficulty. 
Since    the   foundation    of    the  cellulose 
industry,    chemists    have    labored  unre- 
mittingly  in   this   field,   but   mostly  in 
vain,  and  up  to  the  present  not  much  has 
been  done  with  the  waste  liquors.  In  the 
first  place  the  great  dilution  of  the  liquors 
as  they  leave  the  mills  makes  the  ex- 
amination and  further  treatment  of  the 
liquors  a  very  difficult    matter,  as  the 
manifold  decomposition  products  of  the 
constituents    of    the    wood    and  waste 
liquors  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other.     In  England,  Ekman  precipitates 
the  glue  and  gummy  substances  from  the 
liauors  by  means  of  alcohol,  ammonia, 
and  other  chemicals,  and  utilizes  the  ad- 
hesives  on  a  commercial   scale   for  the 
textile  trade.    In  the  eighties  and  nineties 
various  patents  were  t^ken  oat  for  the 
practical    utilization    of    waste  sulphite 
liquors.    The  chief  ones  were  (i)  the  pro- 
duction of  wood  glue  from  waste  cellulose 
liquors.  (2)  recovery  of  tanning  materials, 
(3)  obtaining  alcohol  by  means  of  fer- 
mentation with  yeast.   (4)  tannin  glue. 
The  first  patent  for  obtaining  wood  glue 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful. 
The  glue  was  too  brittle  when  dry.  and 
the    glued   surfaces    readily   split  apart. 
The   method   of  preparation  was.  how- 
ever, very  simple;  the  dilute  liquors  were 
simply  concentrated  in  vacuum  pans,  and 
then  treated  with  the  necessary  inorganic 
substances.      The   recovery   of  tanning 
materials    from   the    waste    liquors  has 
also   been   of  very   little   practical  use. 
In  all  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  s-p-^rate 
the    multitudinous    mixed    chemical  de- 
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composition  products  of  the  various 
carbohydrates  in  the  waste  liquors  from 
each  other.  Although  it  is  easy  to 
separate  the  inorganic  salts  and  com- 
pounds, both  by  physical  and  chemical 
means,  from  the  organic  substances  con- 
tained in  the  liquors,  it  has  not,  un- 
fortunately, been  possible  hitherto  to 
isolate  the  tanning  materials  or  com- 
pounds containing  them  from  the  other 
constituents.  Such  work  has  yet  to  be 
done  in  this  direction. 

As   above    mentioned,    much  valuable 
fibre  is  lost  in  the  process  of  boiling,  the 
cellulose  fibres  being  dissolved  partly  by 
the  sulphurous  acid,  and  partly  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  finally  converted  into 
dextrin  and  sugar.    A  proposal  was  made 
to    obtain    alcohol    by    fermenting  the 
liquors  and  the  experiments  carried  out 
succeeded  well  qualitatively;  the  process, 
however,  broke  down  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  on  the  extreme  dilution  of 
the  liquors.    The  expenses  of  concentrat- 
ing and  neutralizing  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  liquors,  compared  with 
the  small  amount  of  alcohol  obtainable, 
have  hitherto  been  too  high  to  make  the 
method  profitable.      Better  results  seem 
to  have  been  attained  in  the  attempts  to 
prepare  what  is  known  as  tannin  glue  or 
size.    The  substance  is  a  mixture,  more 
correct  by  a  compound  of  animal  size, 
glue,  and  tannin,  and  very  suitable  for 
sizing  paper,  but  concentrated  solutions 
being  always  of  a  dark  color,  and  as  it  is 
not  possible  to  bleach  the  substance,  it 
cannot    be  well  used  for  fine  writing 
papers. 

The  yield  of  cellulose  prepared  by  the 
sulphite  process  is,  according  to  practical 
experience,  higher  than  that  obtained  by 
the  older  soda  process,  nevertheless  many 
mills  still  make  soda  cellulose.  As  above 
mentioned  it  depends  on  the  quality  and 
method  of  using  the  raw  material.  The 
residual  liquors  are  usually  evaporated 
down  and  calcined,  and  the  caustic  or 
carbonated  soda  and  sodium  sulphide  re- 
covered from  the  ash;  the  usual  amount 
recovered  being  70  per  cent,  of  sodium 
carbonate,  about  15  per  cent,  of  sodium 
sulphide,  and  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per 
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cent,  of  sodium  sulphate,  including  a  few 
per  cent,  of  substances  insoluble  in 
water.  In  the  soda  process  it  is  possible 
'  by  suitable  apparatus  to  recover  the 
turpentine  oil  from  the  wood,  but  no 
method  has  hitherto  been  found  for 
separating  the  ranillin. 

Of  late  years  the  huge  quantities  of 
waste  liquors  produced  in  the  cellulose 
manufacture    have    been    an  intolerable 
nuisance  to  pulp  mills,  especially  those 
not  situated  near  large   rivers.  Even 
where  the  acid  liquors  were  neutralized 
with  lime  and  then  largely  diluted  with 
water,  serious  objections  still  remained 
to  their  disposal.  All  sorts  of  complaints 
were  made  by  neighboring  owners  of  the 
land  and  waterways.    Fish  were  poisoned, 
crops  spoilt,  the  river  waters  below  the 
mills  polluted,  and  the  pulp  mill  owners 
were  well-nigh  at  their  wits'  end  to  know 
what  to  do.    The  method  now  generally 
used  is  to  evaporate  down  the  liquors  in 
vacuum  pans,  and  then  calcme  the  residues 
in  specially  constructed  furnaces,  sulphur 
and  various  salts  being  recovered  from 
the  ash.      Complaints  have   even  been 
raised  against  this  process,  manufacturers 
complaining  that  when  the  wind  blew  in 
their  direction  they  were  inconvenienced 
by  the  sulphurous  gases  in  the  air.  This 
is,  however,  unreasonable,  as  the  quantity 
of   sulphur   dioxide   escaping  from  the 
furnaces  is  never  very  much,  and  what 
there  is  is  beneficial  rather  than  noxious, 
killing  bacilli  and  germs  of  many  kinds. 
All  the  above,  however,  goes  to  show 
that     cellulose    makers    have    not  yet 
reached  the  summit  of  economy  in  deal- 
ing with  this  waste  product,  and'  large 
sums  are  daily  and  yearly  lost  in  this 
way.      The  whole  cellulose   and  paper 
trade    would    hail    with    gratitude  any 
process  which  chemists  could  devise  to 
utilize   the    valuable    carbohydrates  dis- 
solved in  the  waste  liquors,  so  that  they 
could  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  in 
trade.— Dr.  B.  in  Holtzstofif  Zeitung. 

—The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  a 
v^ery  neat  and  readable  publication.  The 
initial  issue  augurs  well  for  its  success 
in  the  future.— The  Paper  Maker,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 
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MILLBCARD  MANUFACTURE. 

In  order  to  obtain  hard  boards,  it  is 
necessary  to   run  a  thin  sheet  on  the 
machine,  and  the  cylinder  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  fine  outer  wire,  such  as  No. 
70  or  75.    A  good  help  in  obtaining  hard 
and,  at  the  same  time,  flexible  boards,  is 
the  addition  of  3  or  4  kilos,  of  "collodin" 
to  the  beater  for  every  50  kilos,  of  raw 
material  charged.  "  Collodin"  is  a  smooth 
paste  prepared  from  10  kilos,  of  potato- 
farina,   I  kilo,  of  caustic  soda,  and  45 
litres  of  water;  it  tends  to  bind  the  short 
fibres,  thus  reducing  the  loss.    In  order 
to  avoid  irregularities  in  the  boards,  the 
sand-traps  must  be  kept  clean,  and  great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  settling- 
laths  and  boards.    The  accumulation  of 
clotted  pulp  on  the  stirrers  of  the  stuff- 
chests  must  also  be  prevented.  Hard 
millboards  are  apt  to    wrinkle  during 
glazing  more  than  soft  ones.    When  the 
boards  come  from  the  drying-rooms  and 
are  damped  for  rolling,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  two  days.  If 
they  still  wrinkle,  the  pressure  on  the 
front  guard  roll  of    the  glazing  press 
should  be  eased,  as  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  load    this  roll  too    heavily.— Papier 
Zeitung. 

PAPER  BARRELS  WANTED. 

The  United  States   Consul  at  Patras, 
Greece,     writes     to     his  Government: 
Enquiries  have  been  made  at  this  con- 
sulate,  by   one   of   the   most  extensive 
wine  companies  of  Greece,  for  the  names 
of    American   manufacturers   of  barrels 
from  paper.      That  such  a  process  has 
been  reached  among  our  manufacturers 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  compressed 
paper  has  come  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
wood,  and  occasionally  of  iron,  in  many 
instances,  but  in  the  lists  of  manufactured 
products  on  file  in  this  ofHce  there  is 
mentioned  no  factory  of  paper  barrels. 
One  of  the  obstacles  which  the  wine  trade 
is  constantly  meeting  is  the  expense  con- 
nected with  the  importation  of  staves  and 
casks.      There  is  no  timber  suitable  for 
local  manufacture,  so  that  exporters  of 
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currants,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
wine,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
foreign  markets  for  their  supply  of 
staves. 

TEST  FOR  MINERAL  ACIDS  IN  PAPER. 

As  a  test  for    free    mineral   acids  in 
paper,  Congo  red  is  useful  if  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  be  not  too   small,    but  in 
presence  of  alum,  the  reaction  is  apt  to 
lose  its  sharpness,  and' may  even  be  pre- 
vented altogether  by  the  formation  oi 
aluminum    compounds.      Methyl  violet 
and  methyl  orange  are  satisfactory,  and 
by  extracting  the  paper  with  hot  water, 
minute  quantities  of  free  acids  can  be 
estimated   with  the   last   named  indica- 
tor in  presence  of  alum.    In  some  recent 
experiments    of    filter    paper,    says  O. 
Winkler,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society 
cf  Chemical  Industry,    several  samples 
of  German  "normal"  writing  paper  and 
printing  papers  were    tested;    of  these 
only  the  filter   paper    and    one    of  the 
printing  papers  were  perfectly  free  from 
acid;   the   others,  like   most  resin-sized 
papers,  contained  traces. 

In  order  to  test  the  efifect  of  free  acid 
on  paper,  sheets  were  soaked  in  dilute 
solutions  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  in  strengths  ranging  from  i  per 
cent,  to  I  in  50,000  and  then  dried,  the 
subsequent   observations    extended  over 
a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years.  After 
one   month,   the   papers   contained  just 
as  much  acid  as  when  freshly  treated; 
subsequently     the     hydrochloric  acids, 
especially  in  the  highest  dilutions,  gradu- 
ally disappeared  to  some  extent,  but  the 
sulphuric  acid  remained  practically  con- 
stant all  the  time.     Sulphuric  acid  was 
always    more    readily    detectible  with 
Congo  red  than  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
latter   in   weaker   proportions  requiring 
methyl  orange  for  its  detection.  The 
presence  of  free  acid,  even  in  very  great 
dilution,  acts  injuriously  on  the  paper, 
reducing  its  resistance  to  rubbing  and 
creasing,  as  well  as  the  hardness  of  the 
sizing.     In    the    greatest    dilutions,  the 
deterioration  was  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
discernible,  but  this  is  merely  a  matter 
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of  degree,  depending  on  the  lack  of  deli- 
cacy of  the  present  methods  of  paper 
testing.       Su.phuric     acid     acts  more 
powerfully  on   paper  than  hydrochloric 
^.cid.     hydrocellulose      probably  being 
formed.    The  acid  is  not  used  up  in  the 
process     of     decomposition,     which  it 
causes,  but  goes  on  acting  continuously, 
probably  until  the  paper    is  destroyed. 
Paper  containing  free  acid  is  highly  in- 
jurious as  a  wrapping  or    ground  for 
color  printed  and  metallic  coated  goods. 
Paper  for  this  purpose  should  be  free 
from  wood  and  should    either    not  be 
sized,  colored,  or  bleached    at    all,  or 
only  very  slightly;  the  pulp  should  not 
be  beaten  "wet,"  as  cellulose  so  treated 
is  more  hygroscopic. 


Mill  Matters 


The  Norwegian  steamer,  Protector, 
with  a  load  of  pulpwood,  from  Chicou- 
timi  to  Cardiff,  -w^en-t  ashore  on  Lark 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 
river,  and  sustained  considerable  dam- 
age. 

Bentley  &  Jackson,  paper  machinery 
makers,  of  Bury,  Eng.,  have  turned  out 
a  paper  machine  which  will  make  a  fin- 
ished sheet  of  paper  96  inches  wide  on  a 
wire  45  feet  long.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  machine  for  fine  paper  in  Ensf- 
land. 

The  capital  of  the  Laurentide  Pulp 
Company  has  been  increased  from  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  the  corporate  name  of  the  com- 
pany changed  from  The  Laurentide  Pulp 
Company  to  The  Laurentide  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

An  accident  occurred  last  month  at  the 
pulp  mill  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  resulting  in 
serious  injury  to  two  men.  Mr.  Lehr, 
foreman  of  the  work  of  putting  in  the 
water-wheels  and  shafting,  and  Larry 
Power  were  on  a  scaffold,  and  when  a 
bearing  was  being  raised  to  the  scaffold 
by  a  derrick,  the  whole  lot  of  fixtures 
gave  way.  Power  escaped  with  a  broken 
ieg,  but  Lehr  sustained  a  double  fracture 
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of  one  arm,  had  a  leg  broken,  and  re- 
ceived a  number  of  cuts  in  the  head  and 
side.    He  has  since  died. 

The  British  Columbia  Official  Gazette 
contains  a  notice  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  Barclay  Sound  Pulp  Co.,  with  a  capi- 
tal or  $ioo,oco.  The  company  is  given 
the  usual  powers  under  the  joint  stock 
companies'  act. 

John  Fisher  &  Son,  Dundas,  Ont., 
have  been  incorporated,  consisting  of  C. 
E.  Fisher,  of  Dundas;  R.  C.  Fisher,  G. 
C.  Campbell,  John  Lewis,  G.  W.  P. 
Hood,  of  Toronto,  to  take  over  and  carry 
on  the  business  of  John  Fisher  &  Son, 
at  Dundas,  and  to  manufacture  pulp, 
paper,  cordage,  twine  and  yarn.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  $200,000. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  sliares 
of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  have  been 
sold  for  a  price  under  $3.50  per  share  to 
A.  R.  Coffin,  of  Truro.  There  is  a 
mortgage  of  $13,500  on  the  property, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  bill  of  sale  on 
the  personalty  for  $12,500.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  consists  of  2,000 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $100.  The  mill 
is  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  near  Windsor. 

A  young  man  named  Isidore  Lecour 
was  badly  burned  about  the  face  at  the 
pulp  mill,  L'Orignal.  a  few  days  ago.  An 
apparatus  for  boiling  lead  was  recently 
installed  and  Lecour  thoughtlessly  held 
a  lighted  match  over  the  pot  containing 
the  lead,  which  was  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  gas  given  ofif  by  the  boiling 
metal  exploded  in  his  face.  It  is  feared 
he  may  lose  the  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes 
besides  being  permanently  disfigured. 

Archdeacon  Holmes,  Church  of  Eng- 
land missionary,  at  Lesser  Slave  Lake, 
who  has  just  come  from  that  region, 
states  that  there  is  some  fine  timber 
in  stretches  west  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 
One  of  these,  about  12  by  15  miles  in 
area,  contains  some  very  fine  spruce, 
specimens  being  found  eighty  and  ninety 
feet  high.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
large  poplar.  Apparently,  this  country 
is  more  or  less  timbered  to  right  up  to 
the  mouth  of  th°  Mackenzie  river  and 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 


Strikes  have  prevailed  in  the  paper 
trade  at  Holyoke,  Niagara  Falls,  Water- 
town,  and  other  places  in  the  States  dur- 
ing the  past  month,  but  the  mill  owners 
claim  to  be  in  a  position  to  break  the 
strike  in  each  case. 

Reports  from  London  state  that  al- 
though the  Harmsworths  have  been  con- 
sidering various  propositions  for  the 
supply  of  pulp  from  Canada,  Newfound- 
land and  Scandinavia,  they  have  made 
no  purchase  as  yet,  and  that  all  reports 
of  su€h  a  purchase  having  been  made 
are  premature. 

The  Sherbrooke  Lumber  Company, 
capital  $200,000,  has  been  organized  at 
Sherbrooke,  Que.  The  chief  incorpor- 
ators are:  H.  M.  Price,  Quebec;  O.  C. 
Morrissette,  Lake  Megantic;  B.  Quinn, 
Windsor  Mills;  E.  W.  Tobin,  M.P.. 
Brompton;  P.  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.P.P.. 
Richmond;  Dr.  P.  Pelletier,  M.P.P.. 
Sherbrooke. 

A  Manitoba  charter  has  been  granted 
to  the  Northwest  Lumber  and  Commis- 
sion Company.  The  applicants  were 
Mary  Jane  Ashfield,  spinster,  of  Ottawa, 
Ont.;  Charles  Bayley.  agent;  Joseph 
Carman,  agent;  John  Campbell  Kyle, 
manufacturer,  and  John  William  Brown, 
manager,  all  of  Winnipeg.  The  objects 
of  the  company  are  to  deal  in  lands  and 
limber,  "and  to  build  and  operate  eleva- 
tors, to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
manufacture,  purchase,  and  sale  of  logs, 
timber  products,  lumber,  pulpwood.  and 
pulp  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
lumbering  and  pulp  manufacturing  in  all 
their  branches,  and  the  making  of  im- 
provements in  the  channels  of  rivers." 
The  capital  is  $20,000. 

The  work  of  installing  machinery  in 
J.  R.  Booth's  new  pulp  mill,  at  the 
Chaudiere,  Ottawa,  is  still  going  on.  In 
the  course  of  about  four  months  the 
mill  will  be  in  operation.  Mr.  Booth 
has  another  site  alongside,  and  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  to  be  used  for  a 
paper  mill.  The  new  pulp  mill  has 
fifteen  pulp  grinders  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  presses.  When  the  mill  is  opened 
it  will  run  night  and  day,  and  will  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  men.    The  mill. 
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from  the  bush  to  the  paper,  will  prob- 
ably give  employment  to  at  least  one 
thousand  hands  or  more.  There  are 
fifteen  large  water  wheels  installed  and 
these  will  furnish  ample  power. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  damage 
to  spruce  woods  from  the  late  forest 
fires  will  not  be  quite  as  serious  as  was 
feared  last  month.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  burnt  timber  was  only  scorched, 
and  the  tree  trunks  can  yet  be  used  if 
men  can  only  be  got  to  cut  them  down 
and  bring  them  to  the  mills  before  they 
are  attacked  by  the  white  worm,  which 
is  apt  to  ravage  scorched  trees. 

A  report  from  Washington  states  that 
a  study  of  the  balsam  will  be  carried  on 
by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  this  summer 
in  the  Adirondacks  and  in  Maine.  Work 
has  already  been  done  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks, and  the  object  of  the  coming  sea- 
son's work  will  be  to  conclude  the  study. 
The  results  will  probably   be  published 
next  spring.    The  main  purposes  of  the 
investigation  of  balsam  are  to  determine 
its  suitability  for  use  as  paper  pulp,  the 
quantity  now  standing,  and  the  results 
that  can  be  expected  in  the  production 
of  a    second    crop    under  conservative 
methods  of  lumbering.    A  study  of  the 
poplar  in  Maine  has  come  about  through 
the  increased  use  of  poplar  as  paper  pulp 
material. 

There   has   been   much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  members  of  the  Loggers'  As- 
sociation of  British  Columbia  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Provincial    Government  in 
throwing  into  the  hands   of   the  Island 
Power  Co.  so  much  timber  land.  As 
mentioned  in  last  issue,  this  company 
was  formed  to  take  over  certain  conces- 
sions of  pulp  timber  lands,  and  no  more 
special  licenses   are    apparently    to  be 
issued  to  loggers  to  cut  timber  on  these 
lands.      H.   G.   Ross,   secretary   of  the 
Loggers'  Association,  thinks  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  granting  the  con- 
cession, the  new  company  can  cut  other 
timber  than  pulpwood  by  paying  2  cents 
an  acre  and  the  royalty  only  (50  cents  a 
thousand  feet.)      Another    timber  man 
thinks  the  company  will  not  have  power 
to  cut  wood,  except  for  pulp  purposes, 
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but  that  the  effect  will  be  to  tie  up  the 
timber  for  a  term  of  years  and  that  the 
company  and  not  the   Government  will 
get  the  beneht  of  the  increase  in  value. 
The  report  adds:  On  Vancouver  Island 
thirty  square  miles  is  being  held  by  a 
company  and  six  licenses,  on  which  $600 
were  paid,  in  this  big  concession  are  not 
to  be  renewed  as  they  are  in  the  belt  re- 
served by  the  Government.    Jt  is  claimed 
special  licenses  will  be    treated    in  the 
same  way  in  the  present  big  concession. 
There  are  some  things  that  the  order-in- 
council  will  do  that  cannot  be  disputed. 
It  will  deprive  the  Government    of  an 
enormous    revenue,    prevent    any  more 
licenses    being    issued,    kill    the  hand 
logging  industry,  still  further  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  intending  purchaser  in 
the  British  Columbia  laws,  increase  the 
price  limits  and    check    speculation  in 
timber. 

In    an    interview    with    the  Montreal 
Star,   the   Hon.  J.   D.   Rolland,   of  the 
Rolland  Paper  Co.,  and  president  of  the 
paper  mills  at  St.  Jerome,  is  high  in  his 
praises    of    the   prospects    of  Northern 
Quebec  as  a  timber  and  agricultural  coun- 
try.   Senator  Rolland  is  president  of  the 
North  Colonization  Railway  of  Quebec, 
Vv'hich  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
northward  from  Labelle.       It  is  a  well 
timbered  region  and  is  being  rapidly  set- 
tled.   Speaking  of  the  progress  and  pro- 
spects of  the  districts  he  said:  Annunci- 
ation is  a  thriving  little  town.    In  Janu- 
ary last  the  population  was  1,200  but  on 
the  first  of  July  it  was  1,800.    The  oper- 
ations on  the  railroad  and  the  increase 
in  the  lumber  business  had  produced  this 
remarkable  growth.     The  company  ex- 
pects to  continue  its   road   thirty  miles 
further  north,  from  Nomingue  to  L'Or- 
ignal  rapids  on  the  Lievre  river,  where 
there  is  already  a  very  progressive  little 
village.       In   all   this   northern  section 
there  is  the  very  finest  soil  in  the  Do- 
minion.   Though  not  yet  cleared,  it  is  in 
every  way  equal  to  the  soil  to  be  found 
in  Manitoba.    Water  power  is  also  to  be 
found  here  in  abundance,  and  this  fact 
has  possibly  conspired  to   stimulate  the 
lumbering    trade    in    that    section  as 
largely  as  has  been  the  case.    In  fact,  we 
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are  adding  arncxtber  province  to  the  Do- 
minion." 

The  North  River  Pulp  and  Lctmlier 
•Company  intend  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
timber  shipping  during  the  present  sum- 
:mer.  They  anticipate  the  arrival  of  a 
large  three-master  within  a  few  days  for 
another  load  of  pulp  wood. 

The  water-wheels  that  are  installed  in 
the  Montrose  Paper  Company,  at  Thor- 
old,  Ont.,  are  made  by  the  Jenckes  Ma- 
chine Company,  Sherbrooke,  Que.  They 
.are  40-in.  twin  wheels,  set  up  on  twenty 
two-foot  girders,  and  have  a  capacity  of 
300  horse-power  under  twelve  feet  of 
head.  They  are  connected  directly  with 
the  main  shaft.  In  each  wheel  case  are 
twelve  gates.  The  escape  is  made  by  a 
'draught  tube  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  a  ten-foot  oval 
feed  pipe.  The  same  type  of  wheel  is 
being  installed  in  the  Booth  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  Ottawa. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  part  of  the  big  power  plant  of 
the  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Com- 
pany at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (of  which  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
are  a  department)  has  been  undermined. 
The  directors  declare  it  an  unimportant 
matter  that  already  has  been  repaired, 
and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  water  will 
again  be  turned  on  the  canal.  When 
water  was  turned  on  it  was  noticed  that 
the  St.  Mary's  river,  where  the  canal 
empties,  was  muddy,  when  it  should  have 
been  clear.  The  basin  was  at  once  emp- 
tied and  it  was  found  that  the  earth  un- 
der the  foundation  of  a  section  of  the 
building  had  been  washed  entirely  away. 
There  were  quicksands,  but  the  damage 
was  principally  due  to  the  old  water 
course,  which  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  canal  re-opened. 

Evidence  was  taken  at  New  York  last 
month  before  the  Board  of  Classification 
in  the  case  cf  the  countervailing  duty  on 
pulp  imported  into  the  U.  S.  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  following  wit- 
nesses from  Canadian  mills  were  exam- 
ined on  behalf  of  the  importers:  Francis 
H.  Russell.  Laurentide  Pulp  Company; 
George  E.  Challes,  Riordan  Paper  Mills; 
Francis  P.  Buck,  R-yal  Paper  Mills  Com- 


pany; Alexander  O.  Anderson,  the  Jas. 
McLaren  Company;  Willard  N.  Munroe, 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  and 
>obn  R.  Meyers,  of  Meyers  &  Co., 
Rouse's  P€>iat.  Henry  J.  Cookingham, 
of  Cookingham  &  Sh^aian,  Utica,  N.Y., 
attorneys  for  Meyers  &  Co.,  repnes^aung 
most  of  these  mills,  argued  that  the  pulp 
wood  in  question  was  in  part  cut  from 
private  lands,  and  in  part  from  Crown 
Lands,  and  as  such  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  countervailing  au.y,  buc 
the  Government  counsel,  Albert  H. 
Washburn,  maintained  that  wliere  the 
pulp  wood  was  so  mixed  it  should  be  all 
assessed. 

PERSONAL. 

Arthur  E.  Wright,  manager  of  tire 
New  York  division  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  International  Paper  Co,  has- 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  His 
address  is  30  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Alexander  McArthur,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Colin  McArthur,  of  Cote  St. 
Paul,  and  head  of  the  firm  of  Alexander 
McArthur  &  Co.,  the  well  known  firm  of 
wholesale  paper  dealers  of  Montreal, 
died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago.  The  Wit- 
ness says:  "Mr.  McArthur  had  been  suf- 
fering for  a  few  days  from  what  was 
thought  to  be  only  a  cold,  but  serious 
symptoms  developed  and  blood  poison- 
ing set  in  wi^h  a  fatal  termination.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  robust  constitution 
and  had  the  best  medical  attendance.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  integrity,  successful 
in  business,  afifable  in  manner,  happy  in 
disposition  and  popular  with  those 
among  whom  he  moved.  A  widow  and 
two  daughters  survive.  Deceased  was  a 
brother  of  Colonel  Colin  McArthur. 
manager  of  the  Montreal  wall  paper  fac- 
tory at  Hochelaga." 

Ernest  A.  Bremner,  whose  death  in 
London,  Eng.,  occurred  last  month,  was 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  Stur- 
geon Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  which  iie 
organized.  He  obtained  a  valuable  con- 
cession from  the  Ontario  Government, 
sold  it  to  the  Lloyds  of  London,  (Eng.),  . 
publishers  of  The   Daily   Chronicle.     A  | 
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<iispute  which  arose  over  the  amount  of 
waterpower  and  spruce  timber  in  the  con- 
cession   was    referred     to  arbitration, 
which    deciaed    against    the   Lloyds,  a- 
warding  the  company  $500,000  damages, 
a  further  sum  of  $150,000  in  connection 
with   the  bonds   and   charged   costs  ot 
^35,000,  against  the  Lloyds.     The  c6m- 
pany  was    then    reorganized   under  the 
name   of   the   Imperial   Paper   Mills  of 
Canada.     Mr.    Bremner    was    born  in 
England  but  came  to  Canada  when  very 
young.    While  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  he  became  interested  in 
the  Salvation  Army,   and  he  afterwards 
went  to  England  where  he  was  intrusted 
with   the   task   of   putting   the  Army's 
tinances  into  proper  shape.    This  he  did 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Army,  and  the 
ability  he  showed  won  the  confidence  of 
a  number  of  London's   great  capitalists, 
who  backed    him  in  the  Sturgeon  Falls 
Company.     Mr.  Bremner   was  about  40 
years  of  age  and  unmarried.    His  father 
and  mother  still  live  at  Minesing,  near 
Barrie. 

THE  USE  OF  WOOD  FIBRE  FOR  PLASTER. 

One  of  the  uses  to  which  wood  fibre  is 
now  applied  is   in   the   manufacture  of 
plaster.    The  Imperial  Plaster    Co.,  es- 
tablished in  Toronto    about   two  years 
ago,  is,  under  the  patents  of  J.  W.  Auld, 
its    vice-president    and  superintendent, 
manufacturing   a   kind    of    plaster  into 
which  wood  fibre  enters  largely.  Bass- 
wood,  elm  and  poplar  logs  are  cut  up  in- 
to fibre— spruce  is  of  no  use  for  this  pur- 
pose—and the  fibre  is  then  mixed  with 
sand,  plaster  of  paris  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  hydrate  of  lime.    This  makes 
a  very  hard  and  strong  plaster.  For 
outside  work  Portland  Cement  takes  the 
place  of  plaster  of  paris.    The  Imperial 
Co.  grind  and  prepare  their  own  plaster 
of  paris  from  tne  rock,  and  manufacture 
their  own  hydrate  of  lime,  besides  sup- 
plying   a    considerable   amount   of  the 
latter    to    paper    makers.       The  King 
Edward    hotel    is    finished  throughout 
with  this  wood  fibre  plaster,  which  is  now 
being  largely  used   and   possesses  very 
marked  advantages 
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Another  process    of  wood    plaster  is 
carried  out  at  Bellows  trails,  Vermont, 
by  the  Bellows  Falls    Plaster    Co.,  of 
which  G.  F.  Hendee  is  president  and  A. 
T.  Pierce,  secretary-treasurer.    The  pro- 
cess is  described  as  follows:     The  in- 
gredients, with  the  exception  of  wood 
fibre,   are  brought  from    other  points, 
ready  to  mix.      The  wuod  fibre  is  pre- 
pared there.    Green  logs  are  put  on  to 
a  machine,  which  grinds    of?  the  fibre, 
and  this  fibre  is  carried  to  the  second 
floor,  where  it  goes  five  times  through 
a  50-foot  dryer.     A  fan  blows  hot  air 
into  this  dryer  and,  after  travelling  250 
feet,  the   fibre    comes    out  thoroughly 
dried.      The  ingredients   in  the  proper 
proportions  are  thrown    into    a  mixer 
and  in  twenty  minutes   the    plaster  is 
ready  to  put  into  bags  and  ship.  These 
bags  contain  eighty  pounds  each,  twenty-. 
five  making  a  ton.  The  local  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  thirty  tons  per  day. 

The  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Co., 
which   owns  what   are   known    as  the 
Clergue  enterprises  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
is  apparently  not  making  much  head- 
way with    its    financial  reorganization. 
The  stockholders  are  now  being  asked 
to  give  $75,000,000  cash    for  $12,500,000 
bonds,  which  would  provide  the  means 
to  pay  off  the  loan  of  some  $5,000,000 
made  by  a  New  York   syndicate  some 
time  ago,  for  which  it  holds  as  security 
a  mortgage  on  all  the    company's  pro- 
perty,   and  furnish    a  working  capital. 
Failing  this,  it  is  expected    the  whole 
business  will  have  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.    There  seems  some  pros- 
pect also  that  some  of  the  lesser  enter- 
prises will  be  cut  ofif.      It  is  not  likely 
the  pulp  works  will    be    one    of  these, 
though  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Cornelius  Shields,  the  new  president, 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 
has    been    losing    money    heavily,  due 
largely  to  experimenting. 

GOOD  WORDS. 

We  note  the  appearance  of  a  new 
monthly,  entitled  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada,  published  by  Big- 
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gar-Samuel,  Limited,  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto. It  is  an  mtelligently  edited  jour- 
nal, clearly  printed,  and  it  appears  to 
have,  in  the  pulp  and  paper  business,  a 
field  for  usefulness  and  growth. — Mani- 
toba Free  Press,  Winnipeg. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  two  is- 
sues of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
Montreal  and  Toronto  and  welcome  this 
addition  to  the  ranks  of  Canadian  techni- 
cal journals.  The  numbers  before  us 
contain  many  excellent  features  covering 
a  great  range  of  matters  directly  of  inter- 
est toi  those  whose  attention  is  being  de- 
voted to  wood  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
ture. If  the  journal  can  succeed  in  build- 
ing up  the  paper  making  industry  in 
Canada  to  a  position  it  is  intended  to 
occupy  by  reason  of  its  enormous  tracts 
of  forests  it  will  have  the  cordial  support 
of  all.  The  shipping  of  pulp  is  but  a 
negative  form  of  development,  for  it 
seems  foolish  to  say  the  least  that  we 
should  continue  to  send  out  immense 
quantities  of  pulp  every  year  and  reim- 
port it  in  shape  of  paper,  when  these 
operations  should  be  conducted  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  worthy  subject  for  the 
attention  of  the  above  magazine. — Indus- 
trial Advocate,  Halifax. 

I  consider  the  Magazine  a  credit  to 
you  both  in  appearance  and  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  contents.  Hope  it  may  prove 
a  decided  success.    Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Laverock,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

— In  the  year  1899,  an  officer  of  the 
British  army  in  India  obtained  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  manuscripts  from  the 
province  of  Cashgar,  in  Eastern  Turke- 
stan. These  date  from  the  fifth  century, 
and  are  considerably  older  than  any 
Indian  writings  that  were  known  be- 
fore. Microscopic  examination  showed 
that  they  were  made  partly  from  rags 
and  partly  from  raw  fibres.  The  avail- 
able evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Chinese 
early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
transmitted  from  them  through  Central 
Asia  to  the  Arabs,  who  in  turn  in- 
structed  the   Europeans   in   this  manu- 
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facture.     The  old  idea   that  rag  paperB 

was  first  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages! 

must  therefore  be  corrected.— Chemiker  I 

Zeitung.  f 

^  ^  ^ 

—The  United  States  Consul  at  Yoko- 
hama states  that  more  than  half  the  fancy 
glazed  paper,  match  paper,  and  packing 
paper  imported  into  Japan  comes  from 
Germany,  the  United  States  doing  very 
little  in  these  lines.  Great  Britain  leads 
in  printing  paper,  with  the  United  States 
and  Austria-Hungary  not  far  behind,  the 
three  together  furnishing  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  importa- 
tion. There  are  eleven  paper  mills  in 
Japan,  and  they  are  steadily  increasing 
their  output,  which  last  year  amounted 
to  103,926,000  pounds;  while  the  total  im- 
portation, which  was  less  than  half  as 
much  as  in  1901,  was  17,359,000  pounds. 
Tne  native  factories  have  formed  an  alli- 
ance to  control  prices,  with  a  view  to 
checking  sharp  fluctuations.  They  Jo 
not  produce  ornamental  paper,  but  ma  i 
ufacture  printing  paper,  boards,  and 
wrapping  paper.  The  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Kobe  says  that  paper  making  machinery 
is  a  class  of  machinery  the  demand  for 
which  from  the  United  States  has  grown 
since  1899,  when  $16,198  worth  was  im- 
ported, to  $162,596  the  following  year, 
andj  $125,467  in  1901.  The  uses  of  paper 
in  Japan  are  many,  but  on  account  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  newspapers  there  it  is 
thought  the  demand  for  printing  paper 
has  advanced  more  largely  than  that  for 
manufacturing  paper.  Paper  required 
for  the  latter  use  is  mostly  made  by  hand 
in  the  homes  of  thousands  of  people,  and 
is  of  a  rough  texture,  while  that  used  for 
printing  purposes  is  largely  manufactured 
in  mills  requiring  modern  imported  ma- 
chinery, and  the  growing  demand  for 
such  machinery  should  be  carefully  noted 
by  American  exporters. 

— The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  01 
Canada  is  a  new  trade  magazine,  pub- 
lished at  Toronto,  and  judging  from  the 
first  number,  will  contain  many  article 5 
of  interest. — Forestry  Quarterly. 
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STRAW  AND  ESPARTO  BOILING. 

After  a  series  of  trials  on  a  commer- 
cial scale,  Mr.  Schacht  has  introduced  a 
new  process  for  boiling  straw  and  esparto 
into  two  large  German  mills,  and  also 
uses  it  himself  in  a  mill  of  which  he  has 
become  co-proprietor.  The  Weissenfels 
mills  turn  out  twenty  tons  of  straw  pulp 
a  day,  made  by  Schacht's  process  by 
treating  the  raw  material  with  neutral 
mcnosulphite  of  soda.  By  this  improved 
process  the  inventor  has  obtained  a  yield 
of  52  per  cent,  to  54  per  cent,  from  rye 
and  wheat  straw,  and  a  yield  of  60  per 
cent,  from  esparto. 

In  his  treatise  on  papermaking,  Hof- 
mann  says  that  the  physical  and  chemical 
treatments  of  vegetable  cells  destroy  not 
only  the  substances  which  enclose  them 
but  also  along  with  them  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cellulose,  which  he  estimates 
at  40  per  cent,  and  more,  and  at  10  per 
cent,  where  alkalies  are  employed.  Vari- 
ous authors  give  the  yield  of  wood 
treated  by  soda,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  as 
28  per  cent,  to  38  per  cent,  of  raw  pulp, 
which  bleaching  reduces  10  per  cent,  to 
12  per  cent.-,  although,  according  to 
many  scientists,  wood  contains  from  60 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent.  of.  cellulose.  If 
this  theoretical  yield  of  the  laboratory 
cannot  be  obtained  in  practice,  it  is  cer- 
tainly, nevertheless,  not  impossible  to 
more  closely  approach  it  than  we  can  by 
the  reagents  at  present  employed,  and 
which  dissolve  and  destroy  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  cellulose.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  treatment  of  straw  accord- 
ing to  its  nature  and  the  method  of  boil- 
ing; treatment  with  alkalies  reduces  the 
yield  from  rye  and  wheat  straw  to  38 
per  cent,  to  48  per  cent.,  although  com- 
petent authors  showed  as  far  back  as 
1869  and  1876  a  cellulose  content  of  47 
per  cent,  to  54  per  cent.  It  is  true  that 
at  that  time  the  existence  of  the 
secondary  celluloses,  the  molecules  of 
which  are  considerably  larger  than  those 
of  cellulose  itself,  was  not  known,  and 
that  chemical  science  was  not  armed 
with  adequate  means  to  enable  it  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  determination  of  the 
composition    of    vegetable  substances. 


The  choice  of  seed  and  methods  of  cul- 
ture have  had,  however,  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  cellulose  in  straw.  This 
question  will  doubtless  be  solved  shortly 
by  agricultural  chemists  occupied  at  the 
present  time  in  scientific  research,  with 
the  object  of  determining  the  chemical 
composition  of  different  kinds  of  veget- 
able matter.  The  kinds  of  straw  which 
can  be  employed  for  the  production  of 
pulp  contain  56  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent. 
01  cellulose  and  secondary  cellulose, 
which  are  not  by  any  means  utilized  in 
the  way  the  manufacture  is  carried  out 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant to  study  the  chemical  phenomena 
arising  during  the  soda  or  sodium  sul- 
phate methods  of  boiling,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  strongly  caustic 
liquors  so  as  to  reduce  loss,  and  to  use 
less  alkaline  or  even  neutral  liquors,  yet 
employing  as  far  as  possible  existing 
plants  and  machinery.  By  diminishing 
the  quantities  of  substances  dissolved  in 
the  residues  from  the  liquors,  those 
mills  which  recover  the  salts  by  evapor- 
ation will  simplify  at  the  same  time  the 
regeneration  of  the  alkalies  and  also 
suppress  to  a  large  extent  the  oflfensive 
odors  produced  by  the  soda  or  sodium 
sulphite;  the  use  of  the  latter  compound 
causes  endless  nuisance  by  the  offensive 
odors  which  it  spreads  over  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  probable  that  the  excess 
of  the  alkaline  sulphate  decomposes  a 
quantity  of  the  cellulose  dissolved  by 
the  excess  caustic  soda,  and  which  passes 
into  the  residues  as  hydrocellulose  and 
oxycellulose;  various  organic  bases  are 
thus  formed  which  are  very  volatile  and 
possessed  of  an  excessively  penetrating 
odor.  There  are  also  produced  as  well 
sulphurous  organic  substances  when  the 
quantity  of  dissolved  cellulose  is  large 
and  the  solutions  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  sodium 
sulphate.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
beset  those  pulp  mills  which  employ 
these  liquors,  difficulties  which  are  justly 
resented  by  the  neighboring  population. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  residues 
from  the  sodium  sulphate  liquors,  even 
when  strongly  concentrated,  do  not  con- 
tain   dissolved    cellulose    or  secondary 
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cellulose,  nor  do  they  emit  any  disagree- 
able smell.    Pulp  treated  by  soda  or  sul- 
phite, moreover,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
turning  yellow  and  also  ferments  readily, 
probably  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
cellulose  to  oxydize,  which  renders  it  un- 
fit  for  the   manufacture   of  explosives, 
or  produces  fresh  losses  owing  to  the 
cellulose  decomposing  and  the  products 
escaping  in  the  form  of  gas.    The  author 
of  this  new  process  has,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  in  sodium  monosul- 
phite  a  liquor  for  vegetable  fibres  which 
obviates  all  the  inconveniences  of  soda 
liquor  above  mentioned,  and  which  can 
be  appHed  to  all  existing  plants  in  mills 
employing    the    old    process.  Sodium 
monosulphite  is  neutral,   and  when  the 
liquor  is  used  under  pressure,  completely 
dissolves  all  the  matter  which  encrusts 
the  cellulose  without  attacking  the  cellu- 
lose itself;  those  experiments  which  were 
first  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  subse- 
quently on  a  manufacturing  scale  have 
yielded  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  more 
cellulose  than  the  old  methods.  The  pulp 
obtained    is    clean,    solid,    and  readily 
divisible;  it  bleaches  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  chlorine,  does  not  turn  yel- 
low or  ferment,  and  is  extremely  supple 
and  felts  well  on  the  machine.    It  pos- 
sesses, therefore,  besides  the  advantages 
of  soda  pulp,  all  those  of  bisulphite  pulp. 
One  great  advantage  of  the    new  pro- 
cess is  the  suppression  of  the  bad  odors 
which  are  produced  when  making  sul- 
phate or  soda  pulp  and  recovering  these 
products.      The  pulp  and  residues  only 
produce  a  very  sma'l  amount  of  sriell, 
which  is  rather  aromatic  than  disagree- 
able.   The  production  of  the  new  liquor 
consists  in  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas 
into  a  solution  of    soda    or  recovered 
soda,  until  the  whole  of  the  caustic  soda, 
the  sodium  sulphide,  solium  silicate,  and 
part  of  the  sodium  carbonate  are  con- 
verted into  neutral   bisulphite   and  sul- 
phite of  soda.      The  remainder  of  the 
sodium  carbonate  is  then  causticized  by 
the  addition  of  lime.    The  liquors  may 
also  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous 
acid  into  solutions  of  caustic  soda,  or  by 
preparing  the  sulohite  and  soda  liquors 
separately  and  mixing  them  afterwards. 


The  new  liquors  for  manufacturins^  W 
cellulose  must  always  be  alkaline,  but« 
only  contain  the  quantity  of  caustic  sodafl 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  silicates  an(|^| 
aluminates  in  the  raw  materials.  Thes^B 
new  solutions  only  contain  the  principaH 
chemical  elements  of  the  old  liquors  in^ 
cidentally,  and  these  are  often  not  pres-B 
ent  at  all,  but  there  is  always  present  mm 
predominant  quantities  neutral  sulphitej 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sodiumj 
bisulphite. — Le  Papier.  m 

ACADIA  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS.  I 

The  Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Co.,1 
Limited,  of  Halifax,  has  issued  a  notice  ^ 
to  the  creditors  that  the  business  will  be 
liquidated.  The  company  was  mcorpor- 
ated  in  1897  with  a  capital  of  $650,000. 
It  then  acquired  the  property  of  the  Mil- 
ton Pulp  Co.  and  the  Morgan  Falls  Pulp 
Co. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  the  liqui- 
dation are  explained  in  a  recent  special 
report  submitted  to  the  shareholders  on 
the  operations  of  1902: 

The  directors  deeply  regret  to  have 
to  report  that  the  operations  for  the  year 
do  not  show  any  profit,  but  have  re- 
sulted in  a  loss  of  $8,550.59,  as  compared 
with  the  gross  profit  of  $21,611.83  per 
the  previous  year.  To  this  loss  must  be 
added  the  amounts  paid  during  the  year 
to  the  trustees  for  the  bondholders,  rent 
and  salaries  at  head  office,  bonds  paid 
ofif  and  premium  thereon,  bond  and  other 
interest,  the  preferred  stock  dividend,  a 
lew  small  charges,  and  the  sum  of 
$9,681.71,  which  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  write  off  for  loss  on  pulpwood. 
amounting  in  all  to  $30,668.98,  making 
the  total  at  the  debit  of  profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  year's  operations,  after 
deducting  the  sum  of  $274.22,  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  last  year,  $38,- 
Q45-35- 

This  unfortunate  result  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  pulp- 
wood,  the  higher  cost  of  manufacturing, 
and  the  lower  prices  received  during 
1902.  During  the  past  few  years  the  cost 
of  pulpwood  has  been  gradually  advanc 
ing.'   The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  yea 
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has  also  been  greater  than  in  previous 
years,  due  largely  to  the  increased  cost 
of  labor.  The  management  also  found 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  satisfactory 
labor,  owing  apparently  to  the  general 
increased  demand  for  labor  throughout 
the  country.  Heavy  expenditures  had 
also  to  be  made  in  repairing  the  damage 
done  to  the  company's  dams  and  pro- 
perty caused  by  the  unprecedented  spring 
freshets.  These  freshets  operated  in 
two  ways,  as  not  only  had  the  damage 
they  caused  to  be  repaired,  but  during 
their  continuance  the  production  of  the 
mills  was  largely  reduced,  and  as  the 
company  also  had  once  more  to  contend 
with  summer  drought  these  combined 
circumstances  all  tended  to  increase 
the  cost  of  production.  The  lower 
prices  received  for  the  company's  pro- 
ducts were  due  to  market  conditions,  and 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  continuance 
of  the  freshets  above  referred  to,  a  pulp 
of  a  poor  grade  only  could  be  produced, 
which  had  to  be  marketed  at  reduced 
rates. 

During  1902  the  Mersey  Hydraulic 
Co.  completed  a  dam  on  the  Liverpool 
river,  which  it  is  confidently  hoped  will 
in  the  future  insure  an  even  flow  of  water 
throughout  the  year,  thus  enabling  the 
mills  on  this  river  to  be  operated  during 
the  future  dry  months.  Your  directors 
fully  realize  that  the  situation  which  has 
to  be  faced  is  a  very  serious  one,  and 
have  been  giving  it  their  most  careful 
consideration  with  a  view  of  finding  a 
remedy  for  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  afifairs.  A  large  quantity  of  pulpwood 
has  always  been  kept  on  hand,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  it  has  generally 
been  sufificient,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  run 
the  mills  for  about  12  to  16  months. 
With  such  a  large  stock  of  wood  on 
hand,  the  mills  must  be  kept  running  in 
order  to  work  it  up,  as  it  would  seri- 
ously deteriorate  in  value  if  allowed  to 
stand.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  order 
any  wood  for  future  operations  of  the 
cgmp^ny  on  the  Liverpool,  river  before 
September,  1903- 

Your  directors,  therefore,  recommend 
that  the  mill-s  be  vigorously  run  until 


September  next,  and  they  hope  by  that 
time  that  the  board  will  be  in  a  position 
to  decide  upon  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  the  interests  of  the  share- 
holders. In  the  meantime  the  very  best 
efforts  are  being  made  to  find  a  remedy 
for  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
every  possible  economy  is  being  prac- 
tised. It  has  been  arranged  that  for  the 
present  the  managing  director  should 
reside  at  the  mills  at  Milton,  so  thai  a 
closer  supervision  may  be  given  every 
detail  of  the  business,  and  the  manager 
there  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
All  the  mills  of  the  company  are  now 
in  operation,  and  their  efficiency  has 
been  fully  maintained.  Of  the  issue  of 
$100,000  of  preferred  stock,  which  was 
proposed  in  the  last  report,  $82,500  has 
been  taken  up  and  fully  paid  for.  The 
directors  have  transferred  $17,250  from 
the  reserve  fund  to  the  credit  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account,  making  the  bal- 
ance at  the  debit  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account  on  the  31st  of  December  last 
$2i,695-35- 

The  report,  which  appears  to  be  a 
frank,  fair  statement,  was  signed  by 
Walter  C.  Jones,  and  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  financial  statement  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1902. 


Liabilities. 

Capital — 

Preferred   stock   $250,000  00 

Common  stock    550,ooo  00 

Debenture  bonds,  $100,000,  less 

15  bonds  paid  off,  $15,000...  85,000  00 

Sinking  fund    for    bond  re- 
demption   15,000  00 

Current  Liabilities — 

Bills  payable    51,056  82 

Sundry  creditors    18,775  31 

Interest  on  bonds  to  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1902    2,550  00 


$972,382  13 


Assets. 

Real  estate,  mills,  machinery, 

timber      lands,  dwellings, 

water  power,  barges   $768,055  23 

Inventories    (merchandise  at 

mills  and  stores)    27,336  84 
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Manufactured  pulp    18,760  90 

Pulp  wood    42,528  36 

.Sundry  debtors    21,154  30 

Cash  in  bank  and  on  hand....  1,851  15 

Treasury  stock     67,500  00 

Mersey  Hydraulic  Co.  stock.  3,500  00 

Profit  and  loss    21.695  35 


$972,382  13 

Profit  and  Loss. 
Dr. 

To  trustees'  bondholders   $  865  co 

Rents    and   salaries    at  head 

office    4,000  00 

Stationery,  posta^ge  and  cable- 
grams   625  35 

Interest    2,517  94 

Legal  expenses    237  61 

Premium  on  bonds  paid  off....     150  00 

Bonds  paid  off    3,ooo  00 

Fee  to  increase  capital    100  00 

Fee  to  amend  act  to  incorpor- 
ate   4  50 

Auditor's  fee    150  00 

Bond    interest  to  June  30th, 

1902    2,640  00 

Bond    interest    to  December 

31st,  1902    2,550  00 

Preferred    stock    dividend  to 

June  30th,  1902  (six  months).  4,146  87 
Loss  operating  mills,  less  pro- 
fit on  stores    8,550  59 

Loss  on  wood  at  Milton   8,706  71 

Loss  on  wood   at   New  Ger- 
many   975  00 


$39,219  57 

Profit  and  Loss. 
Cr. 

By  balance,  Jan.  ist,  1902  27422 
Transfer  from  reserve    17,250  00 


$17,524  22 

Balance    21,695  35 


$39,219  57 


It  would  appear  that  in  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  pulp  market,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  wind  up  the  com- 
pany. 


LABOR  IN  THE  PULP  TRADE. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Paper  Mill, 
of  New  York,  comments  as  follows  on 
the  labor  question  as  affecting  the  pulp 
trade  in  Canada: — A  Canadian,  who  is 
connected  with  the  paper  trade,  remark- 
ed that  in  one  of  the  communications 
which  The  Paper  Mill  printed  from  Lord 
Strathcona's  report,  $3  per  cord  is  quoted 
as  the  price  at  which  pulp  wood  can  be 
got  in  this  country.  He  would  like  to 
know  where  it  can  be  had  at  that  figure. 
That  there  is  abundance  of  spruce  and 
woods  suitable  for  making  into  pulp  he 
does  not  deny,  but,  he  says,  you  must 
have  something  more  than  the  raw  ma- 
terial in  the  growing  tree  before  you  can 
have  finished  product  ready  for  exporta- 
tion. To  say  nothing  of  the  need  for 
more  railways  to  reach  the  spruce  belt, 
there  is  the  element  of  labor  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  there  were  millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  spruce  growing  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  Lakes  and  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, it  is  doubtful  if,  at  the  present 
time,  you  could  lay  it  down  at  a  conven- 
ient pulp  mill  for  $3  a  cord.  Labor  is 
extremely  scarce,  and  though  that  of  the 
shanties  is  not  of  the  most  skilled  order, 
yet  it  is  of  a  sufficiently  special  character 
not  to  be  capable  of  increasing  instantly 
in  response  to  a  sudden  expansion  of  the 
demand.  That  is  to  say,  while  there 
might  be  plenty  of  able-bodied  men 
available,  only  such  of  them  as  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  woods  would  be 
of  high  efficiency  there.  But  there  is 
now  a  shortage  of  men  of  any  labor  ca- 
pacity whatever,  and  during  the  last 
winter  pulp  manufacturers  and  lumber 
cutters  had  to  pay  wages  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  above  those  current  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  then  had  to  take  such 
hands  as  they  could  get.  A  few  years 
ago.  when  labor  was  plentiful,  the  work- 
ing man  advanced  in  years  was  not 
wanted.  But  the  oldest  laborer  who  has 
any  fitness  is  wanted  at  good  wages  now. 
At  all  events,  the  wages  cost  of  pulpwood 
ha,s  greatly  increased,  and  it  would  be 
haird,  my  informant  thinks,  to  get  pulp 
w^ood  laid  down  at  $3  a  cord.  As  a  mat- 
tjcr  of  fact,  the  labor  question  is  becom- 
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ing  a  serious  one  in  Canada.  There  are 
many  small  strikes  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  even  if  there  were  the  utmost 
smoothness  of  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  the  labor  "situa- 
tion would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  truth 
is,  the  mechanical  productive  capacity  has 
outgrown  the  human  productive  capacity 
of  the  couatry.  it  looks  almost  as  if  the 
development  here  were  somewhat  lop- 
sided, as  if  the  agricultural  activities  ab- 
sorbed mere  men  than  the  manufacturing 
activities.  Canada  has  opened  and  is 
settling  and  cultivating  its  northwest  at 
a  rapid  gait.  Increasing  crops  there  and 
fair  prices  for  wheat  have  given  the  West 
a  spending  power  that  keeps  the  factor- 
ies of  the  East  busy,  and  the  latter  can- 
not get  hands  enough  to  keep  their  works 
going  up  to  the  full  limits  of  the  demand. 
If  theie  were  more  labor  available  there 
would  be  a  considerable  extension  of 
works.  New  works  would  be  put  up  and 
old  ones  would  be  enlarged.  But  the 
scarcity  of  labor  is  a  bar  to  this  develop- 
ment. This  state  of  affairs  has  set  the 
manufacturers  thinking  upon  a  remedy. 
They  have  concluded  that  the  immigra- 
tion heretofore  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  too  largely  for  the 
settling  of  the  agricultural  lands.  They 
have  acordingly  resolved  to  ask  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  the  bringing 
of  skilled  mechanics  into  the  country. 

ANIMAL  SIZE. 

Owing  to  its  extensive  use  in  coating 
paper  and  the  allied  branches  of  the 
trade,  animal  size,  gelatine  or  glue  is 
often  an  object  of  grave  suspicion  as  to 
quality,  and  were  it  only  possible  to 
formulate  a  simple  practical  test  for 
quality  and  suitability  for  mixing  with 
the  various  ingredients  and  colors,  etc., 
it  is  intended  to  be  worked  with  the 
same,  would  be  highly  acceptable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  testing  of  glue  and 
similar  colloid  bodies  is  quite  a  difficult 
operation  even  for  the  skilled  analytical 
chemist,  and  unfortunately  the  figures 
obtained,  even  by  the  methods  of  testing 
recognized   as   standard,    are  generally 


more  or  less  open  to  question.  The  first 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  name  of  the  glue  is 
absolutely  no  criterion  of  its  value  for 
any  given  purpose;  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  same  may  be  said  of  the  price. 
Rabbit  pelt  glue,  Cologne  glue,  Russian 
fish  glue,  unbleached  scale,  etc.,  as  a 
rule  are  only  figments  of  the  imagin- 
ation, just  like  many  of  the  fancy  names 
given  to  aniline  colors. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  in  glues, 
for  practical  purposes  at  least,  as  far  as 
the  paper  and  coating  and  alHed 
branches  are  concerned— the  glue  made 
from  skins,  fish  sounds  and  other  non- 
ossified  animal  matter,  and  secondly  the 
glue  made  from  bones — often  called 
"patent  glue,"  instead  of  by  its  proper 
name,  "bone  size,"  and  that  mostly  to 
conceal  its  true  nature.  In  the  former 
class  go  almost  all  the  better  grades 
of  glue  and  size  (animal),  no  matter 
what  their  trade  name  may  be,  and  in 
the  much  more  extensive  latter  class 
come  a  great  many  sizes  of  low  grade 
and  valueless  or  positively  injurious  for 
some  purposes,  either  owing  to  want  of 
sizing  power  or  else  to  the  presence  of 
accidental  impurities  or  purposely  added 
foreign  matter.  It  is  quite  true  that  for 
some  purposes  a  well-made  bone  size 
gives  satisfactory  results,  which  can 
hardly  be  improved  on  by  using  a  much 
more  expensive  material,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  unless  found  by  careful 
comparative  or  practical  trials  to  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  so- 
called  patent  or  bone  sizes  are,  with  per- 
fect justice,  generally  deemed  capable  of 
standing  considerable  watching  by  the 
experienced  chemist  and  color  mixer. 

It  is  customary  to  judge  solid  glues 
and  adhesive  compounds  by  transpar- 
ency, but  this  is  highly  fallacious,  as  a 
process  is  now  in  use  for  bleaching 
animal  '  sizes  with  chlorine,  which  not 
only  improves  the  color  but  also  yields 
a  product  which  is  much  more  trans- 
parent than  untreated  stock.  This 
bleaching  process  not  only  impairs  the 
sizing  and  adhesive  properties  of  the 
glue,  but  many  colors,  both  aniline  and 
pigments,  are  sensibly  affected  by  such 
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glu€.  A  well-made  patent  glue  or  bone 
size  is  usually  beautifully  clear  and 
almost  glassy  in  its  transparency,  and 
this  in  itself,  especially  at  a  low  price, 
is  suspicious  to  the  experienced  eye.  A 
certain  grade  of  animal  or  bone  size 
used  to  be  made  by  boiling  bones  with 
water  at  low  pressure,  and  was  quite 
suitable  for  many  purposes,  but  most 
of  the  stuff  now  sold  is  made  by  treat- 
ing the  bones  first  with  a  solvent  to  ex- 
tract the  grease,  then  with  muriatic  acid 
to  remove  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
finally  with  high-pressure  steam  to  make 
^he  size  soluble  irrespective  of  impair- 
ing its  sizing  power. 

Such  size  is  quite  liable  to  almost 
destroy  some  sensitive  colors  and  per- 
ceptibly change  the  shade  of  others. 
Where  much  coloring  matter  is  used 
with  glue,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a 
quantity  on  hand  of  a  glue  which  has 
been  found  by  practical  trial  to  have  all 
desired  properties  and  no  injurious  ac- 
tion on  color  or  any  other  ingredient  it 
is  liable  to  be  worked  with.  By  mak- 
ing a  comparative  trial,  using  the  new 
glue  for  one  mixture  and  the  stand- 
ard for  another,  and  exposing  both 
mixtures  coated  on  paper  or  otherwise 
applied  to  the  same  conditions,  during 
the  time  of  test  unpleasant  contretemps 
may  be  avoided  which  are  costly  in 
time,  money,  and  temper,  which,  after 
all,  has  a  money  value  also. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  glue  that  will 
take  up  the  most  water  to  form  a  tough 
jeliy  and  yet  not  dissolve  is  the  best  in 
adhesive  power  and  in  many  ways  goes 
the  farthest,  but  this  is  not  absolute,  and 
better  tests  must  be  used  for  certainty. 
Comparative  trials  are  probably  the 
safest  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases. 
However,  as  a  generally  and  fairly  safe 
guide  for  glues,  only  of  the  same  class, 
the  test  by  water  absorption  may  be 
used  in  default  of  a  more  accurate  one, 
and  is  a  good  deal  better  than  no  test 
at  all.  There  are  a  great  many  interest- 
ing points  connected  with  the  technic 
and  chemistry  of  glue  and  its  industrial 
^applications,  but  a  synopsis  of  these 
must  find  place  in  another  article. — H. 
R.  in  Paper  Trade  Journal. 


SULPHITE  PULP  PROCESS. 

Viggo    Drewsen,   of   New   York,  has 
gzt  a  United  States  patent  for  a  new 
process    of    making    wood    pulp.  Of 
his  claims  he  says:    'It    is    known  to 
tiiose  skilled  in  the  art,  that  when  wood 
is  cooked  in  the    bisulphite    liquor  the 
liquor  must   penetrate-  the  wood  thor- 
oughly before  the    temperature    of  the 
contents  of  the  digester  is  raised  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water.    If  the  wood 
chips  are  not  thoroughly  permeated  by 
the  liquor,  the  sulphurous  gas  and  the 
steam  in  the  digester  will  cause  the  in- 
crusting  or  non-fibrous  material  to  turn 
brown,  and  thus  produce  spots  in  the 
pulp.    The  object  of  my  invention  is  to 
cure  this    defect.      The    ideal  method 
would  be  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the 
digester  containing  the  wood  and  then 
force  the  cooking  liquor  into  the  wood 
under  pressure  before  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  contents  of  the  digester; 
but  this  method  of  producing  a  vacuum 
and  the  use  of  pressure  is  too  expen- 
sive for  practical  use.      I  have  found 
that  practically  the  same  result  can  be 
obtained  if  the  wood  chips  are  dipped 
into  a  suitable  liquor  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  stored  in  the  bins  before 
the  wood  is  introduced  into  the  digester. 
It  would  not  be  practical,  however,  to 
use     the    ordinary    bisulphite    of  lime 
liquor  for   this    purpose,    because  the 
odor  of    the    sulphurous    acid    is  too 
strong   and   offensive   and   because  the 
acid  liquor    destroys    the    material  of 
which  the  bins  are  composed.     My  in- 
vention consists  in  the  discovery  that  I 
can  obtain  the  desired  result  by  soak- 
ing the  wood   chips   prior  to   their  in- 
troduction into  the  digester  and  the  or- 
dinary cooking  liquor,  in  a  solution  of 
a    monosulphite    which    is    soluble  in 
water,  such  as  Na^SOs,  MgSOs,  etc.  The 
water   solution   of   the   monosulphite  is 
neutral,    or    slightly    alkaline,    has  no 
odor,  and  does  not  attack  the  material 
composing  the  bins.      The  strength  of 
the  solution  may,  of  course,  be  varied, 
but  I  have  found  that  a  solution  of  four 
parts  of  sodium  sulphite  (Na.SOsyaq)  to 
one  hundred  parts  of  water  is  efficient." 
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EMERSON  MFG.  CO. 


LAWRE-NCE.,  = 


.  MASS. 


WE  WANT  EVERY  PULP  &  PAPER  MILL 

In  Canada  to  know  that  The  Fairbanks  Company  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Supplies  in  Canada. 

Our  Goods  are  Right 
Our  Prices  are  Rigiti 
Our  Deiiveries  are  PrompU 

On  the  strength  of  these  assertions  we  soUcit 
your  business. 

We  issue  the  most  complete 
Supply  Catalogue  in  Canada, 
and  would  be  pleased  to 
send  you  a  copy  on  request. 

The  Longest-Wearing  Packing 


Hero  Are  a  Few  of  Our  Lines. 

Belting.  Belt  Hooks,  Barrows.  Chain-Blocks.  Babbitt  Metal.  Chain.  Asbestos 
Coverings  Emery  Wheels,  Exhaust  and  Blower  Fans,  Grease  Cups,  Hangers 
and  Pillow  Blocks,  Packing  and  Gaskets.  Pipe  and  Fittings.  Iron.  Steel  and 
Wood  Split  Pulleys.  Shafting,  Valves  of  every  Description.  Waste,  etc,  etc 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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Cheney- Bigelow  Wire  Works 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

...  Manufacturers  of  ... 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

CYLINDER  MOLDS,  DANDY  ROLLS 


ALSO- 


Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

Bell  Patent  Flat  Wires  for  Book  Papers 


WATSON  JACK  &  COMPANY, 


MONTRE.AL 


Paper  Blues 

Prussian  Blues 
Paper  Anilines 

Shades  Matched  Promptly.  f 

Send  for  Color  Cards  and  Prices. 
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PULP  MARKET. 

Summer  conditions  now  prevail  in  the 
I  pulp  market,  and  trade   is    quiet.  The 
heavy  rains  of  June  have  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  down    the    price    of  pulp. 
Canadian    ground    wood    pulp   is  now 
Quoted  at  $i8  per  ton,  delivered  at  New 
England  points,  and  $19  to  $20  delivered 
at  mills  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsni, 
and  Indiana.  Sulphite  pulp  is  from  $1.85 
to  $1.95  per  cwt.  in  New  England  and 
the  West.    Prices  paid  for  Canadian  pulp- 
wood  run  from  $5.25  to  $575  per  cord, 
f.o.b.,  cars  at  eastern  and  western  pomts. 
'  Reports   from   Scandinavia    speak  oi 
continued  depression,   not   only   in  the 
mechanical  pulp  export  trade,  but  in  that 
of  sulphite  pulp.  Hopes  for  better  prices 
were  based  on  the  reports  of  forest  f^res 
and  drought  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  of  course  the  recent  exten- 
sive rlins  have  dampened  these  hopes. 

PAPER  STOCK  MARKET. 

Montreal,  July  nth,  1903- 
The  demand  for  the  better  qualities 
of  paper  stock,  especially  new  cuttings, 
continues  good.  Blues  and  thirds  and 
domestic  cottons  are  still  scarce.  Roof- 
ing and  wrapping  stock  is  in  full  supply, 
and  prices  easier.  Manilla  rope  is 
sHghtly  lower,  and  local  collections  still 
moving  with  United  States  mills. 
Bagging  is  a  drug. 

There  is  still  a  good  demand  for  waste 
paper,  especially  for  the  lower  quahties. 
White  and  colored  shavings  are  closely 
bought  up.    In  spite  of  the  low  average 


value  of  rags,  collections  through  the 
country  appear  to  be  quite  large.  Such 
collections  are  usually  stimulated  ^  by 
high  prices  or  by  hard  times,  but  as  neith- 
er of  these  causes  appear  to  be  acting  at 
present,  the  large  collection  of  this  year 
is  difficult  to  account  for. 

We   quote  wholesale   dealers'  selling 
prices: 

Domestic  white  rags,  $2.25  to  $2.35  per  100 
Blues  and  thirds  ...  .  1.25  to  1.35 

Dark    cottons    75  to      90  " 

Roofing  paper  stock      45  to  50 

W^aste   papers   40  to      50    "  '* 

Hard  white  shavings.  2.00  to  2.10 
Soft  white  shavings  .  1.25  to  1.50 

Book  stock    60  to  80 

Manilla  rope    2.30  to  2.40  " 

Mixed  bagging   60  to      70  " 

Sisal  and  jute  string  .  75  to  i.oo 
Fla.r  tow    i-io  to  1.25 

—On  the  initiative  of  the  Lord  I\Iayor 
of  Sheffield,  Eng.,  the  council  of  that 
city  recently  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
British  Empire.  Copies  of  this  reso- 
lution were  forwarded  from  Sheffield 
to  over  400  town  and  county  councils. 
Many  of  them  have  acted  on  the 
suggestion,  and  after  passing  the  reso- 
lution have  notified  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  repre- 
senting their  division.  A  Decimal  Asso- 
ciation exists  in  England  whose  object 
is  to  agitate  this  question.  Many  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  are  members. 
The  address  of  the  Decimal  Association 
is  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London, 


Maehinepy  For  Sale. 

2  Jordan  Engines,  in  good  order ;  1  Stack.  39  in.,  super  calenders,  in  store ; 
1  Sheet  Cutter;  1  Rotary  Boiler.  8  ft.  x  24  ft,  in  perfect  order  1  Roll 
Grinder  will  grind  rolls  24  In.  dla  x  124  in.  face,  in  perfect  order ;  1  23  in. 
Si  mter  Wheel!  complete ;  1  40  in.  do.,  some  parts  missing ;  6  Return 
Tubular  Bolrs  100 H.P  ,  insured  at  100  lbs.  pressure;  2  Horizontal  Slide 

Valve  ^"^'"^^-j.^^i^^.^  ^^^j  p^i^^3  promptly  furnished  on  application  to 

Canada  Paper  Co.  windsor  mhis.  Que. 
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2  5^«3^3^3^5«3^5^3^3^3«^3^^^ 

A.  WERTHEIM  &  Co. 

HAMBURG. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite, 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

\  WOOD  PULPS 


OFFICES  AT: 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    ..    Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

^  GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  ..    Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20.  ^ 

MANCHESTER     ..     ..     ..    Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange).  ^ 

g  LONDON  ..   77a  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E  C.  ^ 

1^  PARIS   Rue  de  Londres  No.  29.  g 

n  ANGOULEME  (France)      ..    43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes.  ^ 

P  LYONS   54,  Cours  Gambetta.  ^ 

^  MILAN   3  Via  Gius.  Verdi.  J 

p  TOLOSA  (Spain)    18  Calle  San  Francisco.  ^ 

g  ST.  PETERSBURG     ..     ..    Little  Pedjascheskaja  House,  4,  Qu.  16.  ^ 

p  NEW  YORK  99  Nassau  Street.  ^ 

■  ^ 

✓  g 

^  Telegraphic  AMress  s  ^ 

i     "WERTHEinO,  HAHBURQ."  a 

i  1 
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BINNER-WELLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


OSCAR  E.  BINNER  President 

>X'1LHS  J.  WELLS    Isl  I'ue  PresiJeni 

VM  A,  HINNERS 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager 

H.  C.  LAMMERS 

2d  Vue-Pres  and  Art  Director 

J.  L.  SHILLING 

Secretary  and  Superintendent 

CHICAGO-21  23  25  PLYMOUTH  COURT 


"OCALTER  BINNER 

EASTERN  MANAGER 


1  I  I 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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CHEMICAL  PRICE  LIST. 

Bleaching  powder   $i  30  to  $i  50 

Sal.  soda    o  75  to  o  90 

Caustic  soda,  60°  ....   2  00  to  2  25 

Caustic  soda,  70°    2  35  to  2  50 

Alum    I  25  to  I  50 

Copperas    o  65  to  o  75 

Sulphur  rock    i  25  to  i  50 

White  sugar  of  lead    o  07  to  o  08 

Bich.   potash    o  06  to  o  07 

Soda  ash,  48°  to  58°   i  15  to  i  25 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  TRANS-CANADA. 

In    an   interview    with    the  Toronto 
Globe,  Vaughan  M.    Roberts,    civil  en- 
gineer, who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party 
surveying  over  the   route   of   the  pro- 
jected Trans-Canada  Railway,  told  of  the 
great  resources  of  Northern  Ontario  in 
waterpowers,  pulp  timber  and  minerals. 
These  resources  appear  to  be  equal  to 
those  of  Northern  Quebec.  The  Abittibi 
river,  for  instance,  which  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Moose  averages  four  hundred  feet 
in  width,  contains  numbers  of  magnifi- 
cent waterpowers,  awaiting  development, 
varying    from     15,000    to    150,000  h.p. 
each.    The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined 
with  the  best  of  pulpwood  ol  all  descrip- 
tions, which  is  practically  valueless,  how- 
ever, until  it  is  made  available  by  the 
construction  of  a  railway  into  the  terri- 
tory.   All  this  immense  territory,  with 
its  enormous  natural  products,    will  be 
tributary  to  the  Trans-Canada  Railway, 
whose  mission  it  will  be  to  develop  it. 
It  is,  at  present,  its  only   hope.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Moose  river  possess 
powers  equally  good,  if  not  better,  than 
those  of  the  Abittibi.  There  is  one  alone 
on  the  Missanabie,  not  far  from  the  pro- 
posed crossing  of  the  river  by  the  rail- 
way, which  is  capable  of  developing  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  horse-power. 
Above  this  fall  there  are   three  others 
within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  having 
altogether  a  fall  of  about  300  feet,  cap- 
able of  furnishing  fully  half    a  million 
horse-power.      Apart    from    its  great 


wealth  of  timber  and  pulpwood,  there  is 
much  excellent  agricultural  land  in  this 
north  country,  and  indications   of  very 
great  mineral  wealth.  Mr.  Roberts  says 
that  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  rivers 
flowing  into  the  large  tributaries  of  the 
Moose,    already    mentioned,    from  the 
east,  which  also  furnish  splendid  water- 
powers.      He  reports  that  the  general 
features  of  the  country  are  level,  afford- 
ing splendid  opportunities  for  compara- 
tively easy  railway  construction.     It  is 
also  possible  to  obtain  very  easy  cross- 
ings of  the  river  for  a  railway.  In  some 
localities  they  spread  out  into  shallows 
which  may  be  waded.      At  others  they 
contract  at  waterfalls  into    very  small 
space,  and  are  often  divided  into  two  or 
more  streams  by  rocks  or  islands. 

— Hon.  James  Dunsmuir,  of  Victoria; 
C.  H.  Cobb,  James  Campbell,  Rufus  H. 
Smith,  of  Seattle,  and  Frank  Brownell, 
of  Everett,  have  bought  50,000  acres  of 
timber  land  on  Vancouver  Island  for 
which  they  paid  about  $1,000,000.  —-7 

— The  Ekman  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  of  j 
Northfleet,  Eng.,  founded  by  Mr.  Ekman, 
the  original  inventor  of  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess, has  given  up  tha  manufacture  of 
sulphite  pulp,  having  found  it  cheaper 
to  buy  pulp  in  the  market  than  to  make 
it.  The  closing  down  of  the  works,  by 
which  several  hundred  hands  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  was  hastened  by  a 
law  suit  brought  by  the  owners  of  ad- 
jacent land  which  was  injured  by  being 
soaked  with  the  waste  liquors  from  the 
mill. 

— In  a  report  on  experiments  in  tree 
planting  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  at 
Ottawa,  Prof.  Saunders  says:  The  white 
spruce  makes  the  most  rapid  growth  on 
warm,  sandy  loam  soil  at  Ottawa.  Tt 
does  well  on  gravelly  soil  and  fairly  well 
on  clay  loam.  The  Norway  spruce,  which 
is  the  fastest  growing  spruce  we  have, 
makes  its  greatest  growth  in  good,  sandy 
loam.  It  also  succeeds  well  on  gravelly 
soil  and  clay  loam;  in  fact,  it  has  made 
good  growth  in  all  kinds  of  soil  in  which 
it  has  been  tested,  but  makes  the  poor- 
est growth  in  the  lightest  sandy  loan. 
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Our  Specialty 


l^evolving  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblet  Machine  Co.,  lawrence,  «ass. 


Successor  to  Dustin  Machine  Co. 


C.  H.  SMITH  6  Co., 


Patentees  and 
Sole  Manufac 
turers  of  


.  r-Tr-n-n^-.rin--n--n  —  ■■  lUlitatiOllS. 

Beware  of  m 


The  Orisinal  Hollow  Truss  Dandy  Rolls. 

Artistic  Water 'D^arii  Worii  a  Speciaity, 

.  -  -        HOLYOKE,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


Over  3,800  in  use 


I  THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY 

I  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A. 

il  BUILDERS  OP  ^ 

1  Machinery  for  Paper  Mills  and  Pulp  Mills  | 

3  REPRESENTED  BY  ^ 

«  The  WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO..  Ltd..  PETERBOROUGH.  Ont.,  Can.  | 
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i  2deit  Jrcn  Wcrktf 


Paper  Mill 
Machinery. 


Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient 

o/  any  built. 

Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas, 
^  Used  Exclusively  by  us. 


Cylinder  and  Fourdrinier  Machines. 
8        Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty. 


I  BELOIT  IRON  WORKS, 


BELOIT,   WIS.,  U  S.  A, 


i 
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Becker  &  Co. 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G. 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany 


The  Largest  Importers 
of  Wood  Pulp  Into 
Great  Britain 


SOLE  BRITISH  AGENTS  fOR  | 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited.  Chicoutimi,  Quebec.  | 

Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S.  | 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S.  | 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

50  BAY  ST,,  TORONTO, 
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We  can  unreservedly  recommend  our 

HYDRAULIC  WET  MACHINE 


Here  shown, 
to  any 
and  all  pulp 
manufacturers. 


We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  enquiries  about  this  or  other  Pulp 

Mill  Machinery. 


THE,  JENCKE.S  MACHINE  COMPANY 

517  Lansdowne  Street.  f,         SherbrooUe,  Que. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter. 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 


CHILD  AeME-CUTTER  &  PRESS  Co.,  ^S'^^'i^k^ 
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WIRE  PULP  MATS 

Perforated  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

^  Wiro  Guards  for  Mill  Windows.  Refuse  Burner  Cloth,  eU>. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  Ont.  '   -   -  MONTREAL,  Quo. 

DICK'S  Balata  BELTING 

The  Strongest  Belt  In  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOCK  always  on  handm 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  =  »  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal.  ^ 


Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 


Write  to  Us 


We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


ADDRESS 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LEVIS,   -  -  -   Que.  f 
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Waste  Paper.  Ra^s.  Rope. 


R.  HOUGH, 
LONDON, 


ENQLAND. 


Agent  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Tf^TrjN  TT  ^T^Ci  ^o**  Paper 
P  I  ^  I   O  and  Pulp 

^^^W  ^•^^  Manufacturers 

SAMUEL  PORRin  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  for  Canada-JOHN  CHRISTIE.  67,  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  F 

CHINA  CLAY! 

E.  E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO 
St.  Austell, 

Selling  Agent  for  CornWflll, 
I        Canada  anti  U.S.  P  wl 

I  J.  CHRISTIE,  "ixS  Toronto,  Canada,    f  Lngiana 
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The  Foundation  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Trade. 

South  African  Paper  Trade 

Technical  Education  in  the  Paper  Trade. 

Machine  for  Cutting  and  Pulping  Broken  Paper. 

The  Testing  of  Wood  Pulp. 

Improved  Metallic  Paper. 

Matches  use  up  Forests. 

Paper  Statistics. 

Paper  Mill  Book-keeping. 

Reducing  Paper  Currency  to  Pulp. 

Export  of  Pulp  Wood  from  Ontario. 

Canada's  Wood  Pulp. 

The  Great  Spruce  Belt  of  Canada. 

The  Harmsworth  Project. 

The  British  Tariff  Fight. 

The  Stationer's  Company. 

Recent  Patents. 

Valve  for  Pulp  Vats. 

The  Pulp  Mills  of  Cape  Breton. 

Mill  Matters. 

Wood  Pulp  Industry  of  Canada,  1902. 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Eastwood  mk:  Mfg.  Co. 


Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 
SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 
NAME  PLATES, 


BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 


for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 
PERFECTION    BRONZE  VALVES,   bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 
BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE  CLOTH  of  every 


BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B.— We   manufacture  all  of  the  above   articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 


EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO.. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


descripiion, 


BELLEVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY.  U.S.A. 
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Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrinicr  Wires, 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 
China  Clay, 

JEAN  FREESE,  rrsr,rrss  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Selling  Agent  fop  The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co.  F 

I  FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES  f 

I  CYLINDER  COVERS  1 

M        Unequalled  for  Sti'ength,  Smoothness  and  Long  LlfOm  H 

I  GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED  | 

i  Ladywell  Wire  Works,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  J 

»  Ag-ent— THOMAS  L.  PATON,  30  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  who  J{ 

iS  holds  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  F  j| 

ADAMS  CROCKER,  Manager         E.  J.  WELCH,  Supt.         EMMONS  CROCKER,  Treas. 


Union  Screen  Plate  Co. 

Shcrbrookc,  Canada,       Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  | 

Screen  Plates 


IN  THE  WORLD 


The    Union  "  Bronze  (best  oast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.   The    Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates. 

Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give 
better  results  than  by  any  other  process. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different 
sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly.  F 
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BERTRAMS,  LIMITED 

Papermakers' 
Engineers 

St,  Kaiherine's  Works, 

SCIENNES,  EDINBURGH, 

The  Newest  and  most  Up-to-date  Machinery  for  Papermakers» 
embracing  British,  American  and  Continental  Improvements. 

REPRESENTED  BY 
C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WIRE  WORKS, 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL.  I 


C  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  sutd 
iron  Wire  Cioiitm 


F 

Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acadia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   i7 

Becker  &  Co   i7 

Bellhouse,  Dillion  &  Co   lo 

Beloit  Iron  Works    i8 

Benson  &  Co.,  W.  T   8 

Bertrams    Limited    4 

Breot  &  Co.,   F   8 

Canada  Paper  Co.    13 

Canadian  Rubber  Co   6 

Carrier,  Laine  &  Co  t),  21 

Casile,  Gottheil  &  Overton    9 

Cheney  Bigelow  Wire  Works    12 

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co....  20 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited    17 

Christie,  J   20 

Christie,  Limited,  George    3 

Cushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co   13 

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co   2 

Emerson  Mfg.   Co   11 

Fairbanks  Co.,  The    n 


Fleming  &  Co.,  W.  A   8 


Freese,  Jean    3 

Green  &  Co.,  G.  F   7 

Greening  Wire  Co.,  The  B   21 

Hamblet  Machine  Co   i7 

Hardy.  George  F   7 


Hough,  R   22 

International  Pulp  Co   7 

Jenckes  Machine  Co                      10,  20 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  C.  H.  . . .  4 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   7 

Klipstein  &  Co  "•  •  • 

Little  &  Walker    7 

Makin  &  Sons,  Wm   5 

Mawson,  George    8 

NichoUs  &  Co.,  E.  E  ,   22 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co   17 

Paten,  Thomas  L   3 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph    8 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel...  22 

Pringle  &  Son,  T   7 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co   I7 

Ryrie,  W.   P   W 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works    9 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  H   17 

Snell,  Samuel    7 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co   3 

Vogel,  C.  H   7 

Watson,  Jack  &  Co   12 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  A   I4 

Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co   10 

Young,  J.   S   21 


Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 

SHEFFIELD,    -  ENGLAND. 


Steel  ana  Bronze  Tools  for 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mllism 

Roll  bars  and  plates.    Refiner  blades. 
Paper  cutting-machine  knives. 
Chopping  and  barking  machine  knives. 
Doctor  blades.    Files,  tool  steel,  etc. 


Uiustraied  Gataiogue  and  Prices  on  Demandm  f 

 I 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 

OF  MONTREAL 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Belting,  Packings.  Valves.  Gaskets.  Fire,  Steam 
and  Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Rubber  Diaphra.t^ms  for  Screens. 

If  its  anything  in  the  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.      Correspondence  solicited 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEC  VANCOUVER  ^ 

CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE,VIS.  Que. 


MAKERS  OF 


Pulfi  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  BoiierSm 

Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant 
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Little  &  Walker 

19  Exchange  Place,  Boston 
CHEMICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making.  f 


HERBERT  S-  KIMBALL 
Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Designs  for  F 
Sulphite  and  Soda  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills. 


GEORGE  F.  HARDY,  me 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Reserve  Building,  -  309  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


The  Klary  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
of  the  most  durable  material,  and  are  proof  agrainst 
acids  or  bleaching  agents ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  do 
not  soil  stock.  Send  for  description  and  a  hst  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 


SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyokc.  Mass. 

—The  Consolidated  Lake  Superior 
Company  will,  according  to  one  of  their 
officials,  send  2,cco  men  to  their  camps 
in  the  Algoma  district  for  the  coming 
season.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  company 
to  rush  tfie  men  in,  and  1.500  would  be 
placed  now  if  they  were  available.  The 
men  for  the  most  part  will  be  engaged 
getting  out  pulpwood  for  the  Soo  Mills. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON 

Specialities  :— Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills, 
Hydraulic  Developments  and  Electrical 
Transmissions  

409,  410,  411,  412  Coristine  Bldg. 

MONTREAL. 


O.  H.  VOGEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.    ,  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WATER  POWER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Estab.  1879 


Telegrams—"  Woodpulp-London. 

0.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
LONDON. 

Importers  of  Wood-Pulp,  Boards,  etc. 

Correspondence. 


Situation  Wanted 

of  emCSng  ;olls. ^Address  H.  C,  care  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  Montreal,  (^ue. 

EXPERIENCED  technical  and  commercial  man- 
1^  ager  wants  situation,  thoroughly  understands 
flax  h?mp  and  jute  culture,  spinning,  twisting. 
weaVinr?ack-maUg  etc.  Good  i-dge  fj- 
and  yarns;    practical    engineer;    fluent  l^rencn  , 

azine  Office,  Toronto. 


-nOSITION  of  trust  desired  by  young  papermaker 
P^'pJesently  employed  in  the  trade  H  years 
exoerience  in  modern  and  successful  British  mills, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  up-to-date  methods 
Good  comm^ercial  training  and  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  industry.  First-dass 
references.  Address  "Scot,'  care  of  Paper  and  Pulp 
Magazine,  Montreal. 


HANSON'S 
WOOLEN  MILL 

1^  Hull,  Que. 

Manufacturers  of 

Best  Pulp  Felts 

in  the  World. 
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CHINA  CLA\^?fS^'  J 

M  m.  L    ^  A   m  ^  jyjg^i^^^g,  strained  g 

Bleaching  Powder.     Soda  Ash.  | 
Ultramarine  Blue.  | 

i  ,   I 

iW,  T.  BENSON  dc  Co.,  164  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  | 

JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS. 

Established  1808. 

HELIVISHORE  -  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

Agents  for  flie  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREOT  &  Co.,  ■  194  Fulton  Street.  New  m. 
pS-  FOR  EXPORTERS  OWLY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

171  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

Handles  all  grades  of  Pulp  and  •       ^  r-  C        I  J 

Paper  on  the  English.  European  LONDON,   L.L.,  tn^lanCl 

and  Australian  Markets  ... 

Specialities,  ''News''  anti  Box  Boariis. 


I  W.  A.  FLELMING  &  CO.,  | 

k  ^                                                              Brancli  Office,  5 

S  MONTREAL.    ^^ijRfflD^^  BEIJING^  swohn,NB.  | 

I  Importers  of  Beltine,  Hose  Mill  Supplies    Camel    Brand  | 

$  Hair    Beltine,    also      BALATA,      Rubber,    Leather    and  5 

%  Stitched  cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  | 

1^  Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  % 
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A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO.  i 

17  Lemoine  St.,  Flontreal 


Sulphate 

Alumina 


China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder 

Ultramarine  and 
Aniline  Blues 

Shsrbrooke  Iron  Works 


SHERBROOKE,  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PULP  WOOD  BARKER 


Saw  Mill  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  BarKer 

with  automatic  block  turning  attachment. 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.        |  Improved 

Pulp  and  Paper  Screens, 


I  CASTLE,  GOTTHEIL  &  OVERTON  | 

t  41  ParkRoWi,  Times  Bldg^,  New  York  * 

%  AGENTS  FOR 

I  Sulphite        Wooa  Pulp  Mills 

%  Dealers  in  all  kinds     Paperstock,  Sizing,  etc. 

*     Correspondence  Solicited.  * 
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Wilson^  Paterson  &  CoV^t 

30  ST,  JOHN  ST,,  MONTREAL 


OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE: 


I  SODA  ASH,  Caustic  Soda,  50^  to  78»,  Caustic   Potash,   Sal  ^ 

^  Soda,  SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash,  Sul-  | 

C  phur.    Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south.  g 

M                       Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies.  F  ^ 
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BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MACHINE   WIRES,  FELTS,  ETC, 

•  F 
Offices— 201  to  203  Coristine  Building.  St.  Nicholas  Street,  KfO'N[*PRKAT. 

Telephones-Main  846,  847.  iTXV-f  1^  X  Mr%.M^^3^» 


THE  MOORE  PATENT  ROTARY  SCREEN 

manufactured  by  us  under  sole  license  for  Canada,  has  been  installed  in  a 
number  of  mills  in  the  Dominion,  and  has  met  with  marked  approval  since 
its  introduction.   

Although  a  bulletin  of  this  screen 
has  not  yet  been  issued,  we  will 
be  glad  to  send  illustrations 
and  information  on  request. 

Interested  parties  are  referred 
to  Vol.  I,  No.  I,  of  this  maga- 
zine for  interesting  details  re- 
garding this  screen,  which  will 
be  found  in  a  short  article  de- 
scribing the  screen  and  its 
work. 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company,  Umited 

817  Lansdowne  Street  F  Sherbrooko,  Que. 
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ll        THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  PULP  AND 
PAPER  TRADE. 

At  the  base  of  the  wood  pulp  and 
paper    industry    is     the     question  of 
the  preservation  of  the  forests.  With- 
out ample  supplies  of  pulpwood  of  good 
quality,  conveniently  situated  both  as  to 
water    power  and  water  transportation 
facilities,  the  pulp  and  paper  industries, 
as  conducted  on    this  continent,  would 
soon  languish.   This  is  a  fact  that  is  now 
painfully  realized  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  yet  realized 
in    Canada,   by   public   men   who  have 
the  direction  of  our  crown  lands  domains, 
or  indeed  by  many  who  are  directly  m- 
terested  in  the  pulp  trade.     There  are 
two  causes  of  this  ignorance.    First,  the 
uses  to  whicfi  land  has  been  put  during 


the  past  century  have  been  almost 
wholly  agricultural,  and  consequently  the 
one  great  object  of  development  in  East- 
ern Canada  was  to  clear  as  much  land 
of  trees  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  grain  fields  and  pastures. 
Second,  the  wood  pulp  industry  is  a 
very  modern  one,  being  a  development 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  the  United  States,  lumber  began  to 
get   scarce   for   building,   for  furniture, 
and  for  other  wood  working  purposes, 
earlier  than  in  Canada,  and  this  scarcity 
was    much    accentuated,  owing   to  the 
more  rapid  expansion  of  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturing.     When    these    two  in- 
dustries got  well  under  way,  it  suddenly 
became  realized  that  the  area  of  pulp 
timber  within  profitable  shipping  range 
was  already  short  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  that  in  many  large  districts  land 
was  worth  more  for  its  timber  raising 
capabilities  than  for  agriculture. 

Hence  it  has  been  the  aim  of  those 
interested  to  obtain  supplies  of  pulp- 
wood  from  Canada  where  possibb.  in 
order  to  give  a  chance  for  home  forests 
to  grow  again.  In  the  meantime,  observ- 
mg  that  the  reforesting  of  land  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  practical  science  in 
many  European  and  eastern  countries, 
scientists  and  educationists  in  the  United 
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States  have-  been  during  the  past  ten 
3ears  pointing  out  the  danger  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  forests,  which 
has  been  going  on  all  over  the  States. 
These  warnings  have  not  been  in  vain, 
for  the  facts  have  come  home  in  a  very 
practical  way  to  manufacturers,  agricul- 
turists, and  even  dwellers  in  cities. 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
question  it  may  seem  strange  that  the 
reforesting  of  the  country  should  be  a 
matter  of  personal  concern  to  a  farmer, 
but  those,  for  instance,  who  have  lived 
50  years  in  the  Allegheny  region  of  the 
United  States  can  tell  a  strange  story 
of  change  of  climate  and  condition 
brought  about  by  stripping  the  country 
of  trees.  Early  settlers  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  can  remember 
when  the  rivers  and  streams  ran  all  the 
year  through,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
drought.  Now,  since  the  land  has  been 
cleared  of  woods,  they  complain  that  dur- 
ing one  part  of  the  year  the  country  is 
subject  to  deluges,  which  sweep  away 
towns  and  villages  (for  example  the 
terrible  Johnstown  flood),  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  bridges  and 
other  public  works,  while  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer  the  land  is  parched  with 
drought.  In  fact,  the  country  In  sec- 
tions has  become  sterile  through  this 
cause.  Seeing  these  changes  worked  out 
before  their  eyes  through  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  forests,  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  either  has  created,  or  is 
preparing  to  create  a  department  ,  of 
forestry,  or  a  special  commission  to 
make  a  study  of  this  question.  The 
principal  universities,  such  as  Harvard, 
Cornell,  Yale  and  Columbia,  have 
established  forestry  departments,  and  in 
every  State  thinking  men  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  forests  as  an 
influence  on  climate,  rainfall,  and  the 
water  supply  of  lakes  and  rivers;  as  well 
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as  their  importance  to  the  manufacturing  W 
industries  of  the  country.  ■ 

What  is  the  situation  in  Canada  in  re-  f 
gard  to  the  study  of  forestry  ?  Not  a 
single  Canadian  University  has  taken  up 
forestry  as  a  science,  and  only  a  few  ex-  <J 
periments  in  tree  planting  at  the  experi-  \ 
mental  farm  at  Ottawa  are  the  measure  * 
of  official  thought  given  to  it  by  the  Do-  . 
minion  Government.  So  far  as  the 
pulpwood  question  is  concerned  it  is 
true  that  the  Ontario  Government  has 
realized  the  importance  of  holding  Can- 
adian wood  for  Canadian  mills,  and  has 
prohibited  its  export,  except  in  the 
manufactured  form  of  pulp.  But  in  Que- 
bec the  situation  is  viewed  in  official 
quarters  by  looking  through  the  reverse 
end  of  the  telescope,  so  that  the  time 
for  studying  forestry  as  a  practical  need 
is  so  remote  in  futurity  as  to  be  indis- 
cernible. The  jubilation  with  which  the 
Premier  of  Quebec  boasts  of  having  this 
year  sold  more  tracts  of  pulpwood  lands 
reminds  one  of  Nero's  violin  obligato 
to  the  conflagration  of  Rome,  except 
that,  unlike  Nero,  the  afifable  premier 
of  Quebec  is  wholly  unconscious  of 
either  cruelty  towards  his  people  or  of 
folly  in  regard  to  their  future  interests. 
His  ill-timed  joy  is  rather  like  that  of 
a  spendthrift  boy  who  comes  into  an 
inheritance  and  feels  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  and  spend  half  his  fortune  in  the 
first  year  of  his  fortune. 

In  view  of  the  vast  forests  still  un-  j 
touched  in  Northern  Quebec,  it  might  I 
at  first  thought  appear  that  these  com- 
parisons are  rather  overdrawn,  but  let 
us  look  at  the  actual  situation.  In  the 
large  tracts  of  pulp  lands  in  Quebec  to- 
day what  quantity  of  pulp  timber  not 
already  in  the  possession  of  United 
States  and  other  foreign  owners  is  there 
within  profitable  shipping  distance  for  the 
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xport  trade  ?  There  may  be  a  million 
,quare  miles  of  pulp  land  in  the  Proymce, 
)ut  if  nineteen-twentieths  of  it  is  ^ 
ntuated  that  the  pulpwood  cannot  be 
□rought  to  market  except  by  expensive 
railway  haulage,  of  what  benefit  is  it  to 
the  Province  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view? 

To  come  back  to  the  climatology  of 
the   subject,   the  staple   agricultural  in- 
terests of  Quebec  are  the  dairy  and  its 
allied  and  dependent  interests,  such  as 
hay  growing  and  cattle  raising,  and  the 
great   valley    of   the   St.    Lawrence  is, 
under  Providence,  indebted  for  its  suc- 
cess in  these  lines  to  the  timely  and  well 
distributed  rainfalb  of   summer.  Strip 
these  regions  of  the  great  forests,  and 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  climate. 
It  is  certain  from  the  analogy  of  other 
countries   that  the   Province  would  be 
turned  into  a  land  of  alternate  flood  and 
drought,   and   its   great   dairy  industry 
would  be   destroyed,   until   the  forests 
were  replaced,  and  even  then  the  danger 
might  not  be  repaired,  for  the  reason 
that  in  many  districts  the  depth  of  good 
surface    is    not    sufficient,    when  once 
washed  out,  to  enable  trees  to  take  hold 
again.    The  process  by  which  the  present 
forests  grew  and  gathered  under  them 
.he  present  soil,  is  in  many  places  a 
growth  of  centuries;  but  the  washmg- 
out    process,     as     has     already  been 
demonstrated   in  some   districts   of  the 
Province,  is  a  very  rapid  one,  and  leaves 
a    grave    problem,    not    only    to  the 
agriculturist,  but  to  the  forester. 

So  we  see  that  in  this  light-hearted 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  Quebec, 
those  responsible  for  the  present  timber 
'  policy  are  not  merely  preventing  an 
enormous  possible  development  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  within  the 
Province,  but  are,  by  altering  the  climate 
and  rainfall  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley, 
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likely  to  bring  ruin  on  the  future  farm- 
ing population  which  that  great  valley 
now  supports.  Indeed,  the  almost  un- 
precedented drought  of  the  present  year 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  permanent 
climatic  changes  which  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  forests  of  this  region 
will  surely  bring  about. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  as  a  feature 
of   the   discussion   of   the  Chamberlain 
fiscal  policy  for  the   Empire,   that  the 
Paper    Makers'    Association    of  Great 
Britain  has  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
Colonial     Secretar/s     plan.  Several 
prominent    paper    manufacturers,    whi  e 
not  sanguine  that  the  new  policy  would 
be  adopted  soon,  were  confident  that  it 
would  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  colonies, 
and    would  save  the    home  market  in 
some  lines    in  which  the  home  manu- 
facturer is  now  not  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  foreigner.    As  to  the  effect 
which  a  preference  in  the  markets  of  the 
Empire    would  have  on  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  trade,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of    people  in  this 
country.      With  even  a  small  rate  of 
preference,   Canada  would   soon  supply 
to  British  paper  mills   more  wood  pulp 
than  all  other  countries  combined,  while 
at  a  later  stage  a  larger  trade  would  de- 
velop with  Australia,   India,   and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  as  the  uses  of  wood 
pulp  multipHed.    This  increased  Canadian 
trade  would  lead  to  the  profitable  in- 
vestment of  British  capital,  and  the  em- 
ployment of    British  brains  and  hands 
within  the  Empire  that  would  under  ex- 
isting conditions  drift  to  foreign  coun- 
tries.   Along  with  this  increase  of  our 
pulp  trade  an  important  development  in 
Canadian    paper    manufacturing  would 
follow,  which  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for 
to  the  same   extent  under  the  present 
one-sided  policy  of  Great  Britain.  For 
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instance,  certain  classes  of  paper  which 
the  United  States  is  now  shipping  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth in  growing  quantities  could 
then  be  more  profitably  exported  from 
Canada.  In  fact,  many  United  States 
concerns  would  move  their  plants,  or 
establish  branch  mills  in  Canada,  where 
the  natural  advantage  of  cheap  produc- 
tion added  to  the  lower  duties,  would 
assure  to  them  greater  profits  and  a 
larger  prospective  trade.  To  these  de- 
velopments must  be  added  the  creation 
and  extension  of  many  lines  of  manu- 
facturing in  which  paper  or  pulp  forms 
the  raw  material  of  the  factory.  Yes, 
without  question,  an  Imperial  preferential 
tariff  would  lead  to  a  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  and  would  open  up  to  trade  and 
agriculture  vast  tracts  of  territory  now 
untouched  and  not  otherwise  likely  to 
be  developed  for  many  years  to  come. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PAPER  TRADE. 

The  paper  trade  of  South  Africa  is 
developing  steadily,  and  the  varied  re- 
quirements of  those  growing  colonies 
should  afford  an  opening  for  some  enter- 
prising Canadian  paper  mills.  For  some 
time  to  come  this  market  will  be  of  lit- 
tle direct  interest  to  our  pulp  manu- 
facturers, for  the  reason  that  at  present 
there  is  not  a  single  paper  mill  in  any  of 
the  South  African  colonies.  Outside  of 
the  mining  branch,  South  Africa  has  not 
heretofore  been,  and  is  not  hkely  for 
many  years  to  become,  a  manufacturing 
country.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  trees 
of  a  fibre  that  would  make  good  pulp, 
the  native  woods  of  Southern  Africa  be- 
ing nearly  all  of  that  heavy,  close,  com- 
pact grain,  which  kind  nature  provides 
for  the  implements  needed  in  a  hot  and 


dry  climate.  Hence,  these  colonies  will 
always  provide  a  large  market  for  the 
paper  manufacturer,  if  not  for  the  maker 
of  pulp. 

South  African  imports  of  paper  have 
increased  by  a  high  percentage  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  the  fiscal  year  of 
1898,  the  last  before  the  war,  the  total 
paper  imports  of  the  South  African 
colonies  and  statesi  were  £616,913,  of 
which  £503,304  entered  by  way  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  £104,715  by  way  of  Natal 
and  £8,894  by  way  of  Portuguese  terri- 
tory (Delagoa  Bay).  In  1901,  this  total 
increased  to*  £684,377,  and  'in  1902  it 
rose  to  £973,662,  of  which  £759,016  went 
in  by  Cape  Colony  and  £214,646  by  way  of 
Natal,  no  returns  being  available  for 
Delagoa  Bay.  This  shows  that  Natal  is 
making  greater  relative  progress  in  the 
paper  trade  than  any  other  part  of  South 
Africa,  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
the  obstacles  thrown  against  trade  with 
the  British  colonies  by  the  late  Transvaal 
Government  being  removed  since  the 
war,  the  import  trade  flows  into  the  most 
natural  channels,  and  Natal  is  getting  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  Transvaal  trade. 
The  principal  lines  of  paper  which  make 
up  this  total  are  as  follows: — 

Articles.  xSgS  1901  1902 

Books  &  Music,  printed. .  .;^i95, 779  ;^aor,i59  ;€276,837 

Cards,  Playing     131  4>342§ 

Engraving-s,  Photos,  etc. .  16,778  18,397   

Paper,  Printing   68,15711     99.706II  3i.49i§ 

"    Wall   32,723  21,105  i4,i9o§ 

"    Unenumerated....  3,024  194  io,683§ 

Stationery    300,452  343,686  636,121  + 

In  the  items  of  printing  papers,  wall 
papers,  and  unenumerated  articles,  the 
returns;  for  the  last  year  for  the  Cape 
Colony  are  not  available,  and  these 
figures  are  for  Natal  only.  Stationery 
papers  come  first  in  magnitude,  but  print- 
ing papers  make  a  large  total,  there  be- 
ing in  South  Africa  200  newspapers  and 
magazines,  some  of  them  comparing  well 
with  Canadian  papers  in  mechanical  get-up 
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^nd  quantity  of  reading  matter,  if  not  m 
nrculation.      Great   Britain   at  present 
:uppiies  between  four-fifths  and  seven- 
eighths    of   the   paper   trade   of  South 
Africa       Though  in  some  Hnes  British 
papers  are  higher  in  price,  the  quahty  is 
beUeved  to  be  superior  than  of  papers  of 
foreign  makes,    and   this   reputation  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  preference, 
this  remark  would  seem  to  apply  more 
particularly  to  stationery,  for  quality  is 
a  first  consideration  with  South  African 
consumers  who  have  means.  Germany 
and   the   United    States    are    the  chief 
competitors    of    Great    Britain    in  ,this 
branch    in     South     Africa,  Germany 
chipped  there   £32,480,   and  the  United 
States  £25,380  in  IQOI.    Germany  has  not 
made  much  advance,  except  in  the  item 
of  wall  papers,  but  the  United  States  has 
increased  its  trade  to  a  noteworthy  ex- 
tent   the   total   in    1902   being)  £32,239 
against  £i3,4i7  in  1898.    In  other  words 
the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled 
its  exports  to  South  Africa  since  1898, 
and  this  fact  will  suggest  that  there  is 
business  in  those  colonies  for  Canadian 
manufacturers,   if    they   will   lay  their 
plans  to  participate  in  it. 

The  new  Technological  School  at  Man- 
chester will  not  be  confined  to  the  textile 
trades,  but  will  have  a  department  where 
all  the  processes  connected  with  paper- 
■  making  will  be  taught,  including  the 
production  of  paper  from  other  materials 
than  wood  pulp. 

-Efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  to  send  a  collective  exhibit  to 
the  St.  Louis  fair  next  year,  but  inas- 
much as  the  total  exports  of  British 
paper  to  the  United  States  in  1902 
amounted  to  £63,000,  averaging  in  price 
about  £50  per  ton,  it  was  agreed  at  the 
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recent  meeting  of  the  Association  that 
in  view  of  the  present  high  tariff  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  useless  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  British  paper  makers 
to  send  an  exhibit. 


—As  a  fact  bearing  on  the  tariff  re- 
form question  in  the  Old  Country,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  next  to  France 
the  British  colonies  are  the  best  custom- 
ers the  Mother  Country  has  to-day  for 
British  made  papers.    Figures  are  given 
elsewhere  regarding  the   South  African 
trade.      With  regard  to  the  Australian 
trade.  Great  Britain  is  now  losing  while 
the    United   States   is   gaining    in  that 
market.    With  preferential  trade  within 
the  Empire,  the  Mother  Country  should 
regain,  and  Canada  would  also  acquire 
a  share  of  the  trade  that  is  now  drift- 
ing  into    the   hands    of   United  States 
manufacturers. 

-Ramie,  (rhea,  or  China  grass),  has 
no  doubt  a  great  future,  not  only  as  a 
textile  fibre,  but  as  a  material  for  paper. 
Ramie  is  not  only  longer  than  flax,  but 
is  more  silky  and  lustrous,  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  of  textile  fibres.  Its 
strength  makes  it  valuable  as  a  material 
for  paper,  and  where  it  can  be  largely 
used  in  textile    manufacturing  its  waste 
can  be  extensively  used  for  paper  mak- 
ing.   Up  to  the  present  one  thing  that 
h^s  prevented  the  rapid  growth  of  this 
industry  is  the  difficulty  of  cheaply  and 
rapidly  degumming  the  fibre,  but  human 
ingenuity  will  sooner  or  later  overcome 
this,  and  then  the  ramie  fibre  industry 
will  assume  great  importance.  Ramie 
will   grow   wherever   cotton  will  grow, 
and  in  many  regions  where  cotton  will 
not.    It  grows  wild  in  India  and  China, 
and  can  be  cultivated  well  in  any  region 
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approaching  the  sub-tropics,  such  as 
Borneo,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  etc. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  thrive  in  Can- 
ada, and  if  not  Canadian  mills  would  have 
no  advantage  over  other  countries  in  its 
manufacture,  as  it  has  in  paper  made 
from  wood  pulp;  but  ramie  paper  mills 
here  would  have  a  chance  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  just  as  Canadian  cotton 
mills,  though  importing  their  raw 
material,  have  not  only  thriven  as  an 
industry  for  supplying  the  domestic 
market,  but  have  been  able  for  the  past 
seven  years  to  export  cotton  fabrics  to 
China,  in  competition  with  United  States 
and  British  mills.  When  ramie  cloth 
comes  largely  into  use,  as  it  seems  sure 
to  do,  a  great  deal  of  the  raw  material 
for  paper  mills  will  be  gathered  from 
the  rag-bin  and  the  clothing  factories 
as  well  as  from  the  waste  of  the  spinning 
mills,  so  that  the  source  of  supply  will 
not  be  so  "  foreign "  as  might  be  sup- 
posed on  first  thought. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
concluding  lecture  of  a  series  given  be- 
fore the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  by 
Julius  Hubner.  The  preceding  lectures 
were  reported  in  our  earlier  issues. 

The  lecturer,  continuing  his  account 
of  the  process  of  making  paper  on  a 
Fourdrinier  machine,  remarked  that  the 
first  Fourdrinier  machine  had  no  drying 
cylinder,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe 
the  drying  operation,  pointing  out  that 
the  number  of  drying  cylinders  varied 
considerably  with  the  kind  of  paper  made 
and  with  the  speed  with  which  the 
machine  ran.  The  paper  being  in  a  damp 
condition  was  capable  of  taking  a  high- 
class  finish.  Printing  papers  which  had 
been  engine-sized  were  usually  finished 
by  a  passage  through  three  or  four  dry- 
ing cylinders.  In  many  instances  the 
paper  was  cut  on  the  machine  length- 


ways by  so-called  slitting  knives.  Th 
lecturer  next  drew  attention  to  a  num 
ber  of  other  paper-making  machines, 
first  naming  the  single  cylinder  or 
"  Yankee "  machine,  which  made 
machine-glazed  papers,  such  as  caps  very 
highly  glazed  on  one  side  only.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  web  end,  but  contained  only 
one  drying  cylinder  of  large  diameter 
and  with  a  surface  very  highly  polished. 
Paper  machines  with  two  web  ends  had 
also  been  constructed.  The  papers  bear- 
ing the  watermarks  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Paper  Mills  were  made  on 
machines  with  three  webs  of  the  Four- 
drinier type,  the  watermarks  being  pro- 
duced by  the  pressing  of  the  three  webs 
together.  The  cylinder  machine  invented 
by  George  Dickinson,  about  1820,  was 
then  mentioned,  the  lecturer  incidentally 
pointing  out  that  cylinder  machines  were 
mostly  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  thick  papers  and  boards.  An  in- 
teresting form  of  board  machine  con- 
sisted of  four  paper-making  machines, 
namely,  two  Fourdriniers  and  two 
cylinders,  and  on  it  four  distinct  kinds 
of  paper  could  be  made  and  pressed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  one  solid  board. 
The  advantage  of  this  was  that  finer 
papers  might  be  used  for  the  outside, 
whilst  cheaper  materials  might  be  used 
for  the  inside  of  the  board.  Imitation 
handmade  paper  having  the  characteristic 
deckle  edge  could  also  be  made  on 
cylinder  machines.  The  necessary  slow 
drying  of  tub-sized  papers  to  prevent 
the  size  coming  to  the  surface,  was  illus- 
trated with  an  interesting  slide  showing 
a  series  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  drying  skeleton  cylinders.  After 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  rewinding 
the  paper  carefully,  a  short  account  of 
the  operations  of  web  glazing,  em- 
bossing, the  cutting  of  the  paper  length- 
ways, and  the  requisite  accuracy  of  cutting 
watermarked  papers,  led  up  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  testing  of  papers,  the  import- 
ance of  which  had  been  recognized  in 
various  countries,  but  especially  in 
Germany.  The  pioneer  in  this  direction, 
said  the  lecturer,  was  the  splendidly 
equipped  establishment  in  Charlotten- 
burg.  The  great  value  of  paper  testing 
did  not  consist  alone  in  ascertaining  the 
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<iualities    and    properties    of    a  given 
sample.    It  could  not  fail  to  be  of  value 
to    the    maker    of    paper,    because  ir- 
regularities   would    be    exposed,  and 
remedies  would  suggest  themselves,  its 
real  object  was  not  at  first  recognized 
by  the  German    papermakers,  but  ex- 
perience had  proved  that  the  testing  in- 
stitute was  a  true  and  valuable  friend  to 
the  papermaker.    To  bring  paper  test- 
ing to  the  position  of  being  of  value  to 
the  papermaker,  it  must  be  carried  out 
on  lines  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
Russians.    The  results  of  all  the  tests, 
as  well  as  the  investigations    into  the 
composition  of  the  various  papers  com- 
peting  against 'the   home   industries  in 
our    markets,  ought    to    be  published 
periodically,  and  thus  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal  of   our   manufacturers.     The  re- 
sults of  these  tests  might  prove  of  .great 
value  to  papermakers.      A  description 
followed   of  the  various  testing  opera- 
tions, the  resulting  reactions  on  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  paper,  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  fibres  as;  seen  under  a 
powerful    microscope,    the  ,use    of  the 
micrometer,  and  the  other  apparatus  for 
testing  the  resistance  that  paper  offers 
to  tearing,  crushing,  rubbing,  and  fold- 
ing, the  quantity  of  ash  in  paper,  and 
the  necessity  of  carefully  taking  into  con- 
sideration   the    chemical    changes.  In 
many  chemical  industries',  those  for  in- 
stance like  the  manufacture  of  coal  tar 
products,  the  results  of  laboratory  re- 
search    might      be      applied      on  a 
larger    scale,    but    in    other  industries 
of     a     chemical     character,     such  as 
bleaching,    dyeing,     etc.,    the  applica- 
tion   of    any    chemical    reaction  was 
naturally     greatly     modified     by  the 
necessity    of     the     mechanical  opera- 
tions.   For  all  work  concerned  with  the 
development   of    the   paper-making  in- 
dustries,  it   was   assumed   only   to  de- 
termine the  direction  in  which  progress 
was  possible,  and  then  with  a  machine 
of  the  industrial  type  find  out  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  better  results^  The 
provision   of   machinery   on   which  the 
.  experiments  might  be    performed  was 
absolutely    essential.      Although  there 
were  slight  differences  between  the  ex- 
perimental results  obtained  with  a  small 
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machine    and    those    obtained    with  a 
machine  in  industrial  use,  they  were  suf- 
ficiently  close    for   practical  purposes. 
The  paucity  of  facts  that  had  been  estab« 
lished,  giving  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which 
paper  manufacturers   had  to   deal,  was 
commented  on,  and  attention  was  then 
called    to     the    Manchester  Municipal 
School  of  Technology,  and  the  small  ex- 
perimental   equipment   it   had  launched 
out  with,  with  which  comparative  tests 
could   be   made    for    making   paper  by 
hand  and  by  machine.       The  machines 
were  all  driven  by  electric  motors,  and 
were  supplied  with  speed  regulators,  and 
paper  testing  laboratories  were  furnished 
with  all  the  latest  appliances,  following 
which  remark  a  series   of   slides  illus- 
trating the  same  were  thrown  upon  a 
screen.    The  principal  object  of  such  a 
school  did  not  consist  of  teaching  the 
youth  merely  the   technology  of  paper 
making  and  simply  making  him  acquaint- 
ed with  the  processes  and  machinery  em- 
ployed.   This  stage  of  work  must  be  re- 
garded as  only  the  final  part  of  the  whole 
educational  scheme.    The  foundations  of 
training  consisted  in  a  high-class  gener- 
al   educa'.ion.   which   must   be  followed 
by    a    sound    training    in  mathematics, 
physics,     and     mechanical  engineering. 
Carried  out  by  this  method  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  success;  otherwise  failure 
must  almost  be  the   result.     The  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  School  should  be  of  a  most  in- 
timate character.    Only  if  such  were  the 
case   could  such  an  institution  become 
of  value  to  the  industries  of  the  country. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  existed  on  the 
continent,  and  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

MACHINE  FOR  CUTTING  AND  PULPING 
BROKEN  PAPER. 

R.  Dietrich,  Merseburg,  Prussia, 
Germany,  has  taken  out  a  patent  in  Eng- 
land for  comminuting  and  pulping  broken 
paper.  It  is  described  by  the  Paper 
Maker  as  follows:  "  A  is  a  hopper 
through  which  the  raw  material  is  fed 
into  a  mixing  cylinder,  forming  part  ot 
the   machine   and  arranged  underneath 
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the  hopper.  The  cylindrical  casing  B, 
which  serves  essentially  as  a  mixer,  is 
provided,  at  the  interior  of  its  side  walls, 
with  several  plates  or  rows  of  toothed 
knives  C.  The  knives  may  be  differently 
arranged  upon  their  base-plates,  which 
are  mounted  upon  the  walls  so  as  to 
ensure  perfect  grinding.  The  driving- 
shaft  D  is  provided  with  a  screw-shaped 
kneading  device  E,  with  wing-shaped 
parts  F.  The  prongs,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  freshly-fed  mass  of  broken 
paper,  take  up  every  piece,  and  by  co- 
operating with  the  knife  plates  C,  effect 
a  perfect  tearing  and  grinding;  the  pulp 
obtained  drops  upon  that  part  of  the 
kneading  screw  which  is  contained  in  the 
casing  B,  whence  it  is  carried  for- 
ward and   mixed  by  the   screw.  Any 
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coarser  impurities  have  to  be  separated 
at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  avoid  break- 
ing the  knives  and  wings.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  inventor  provides  a  receptacle 
G,  into  which  all  the  heavy  particles, 
stones,  etc.,  drop.  The  hub  of  the  knead- 
ing screw  is  provided  with  separate  screw 
threads  H,  by  means  of  which  the 
material  is  caused  to  travel  m  the  direc- 
tion of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  draw- 
ing. This  kneading  screw  is  made  up 
of  a  series  of  separate  cutting  blades, 
spirally  arranged  upon  the  shaft  so  as  to 
alternate  with  the  wings — which  are  set 
at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  and 
of  which  two,  diametrically  opposed, 
wings,  are  preferably  serrated  on  their 
outer  edges  only,  the  other  two  being 
serrated  at  their  outer  edges  and  on 
the  inner  edges  of  longitudinal  openings. 


The  kneading  screw  E,  with  its  wings, 
is  preferably  so  arranged  as  to  make 
90—100  revolutions  a  minute.  At  this 
rapid  rotation,  a  volume  of  air  ac- 
cumulates beneath  the  upper  thicker 
portion  of  the  mass  of  broken  paper 
contained  in  the  hopper,  and  this  air, 
which  collects  in  the  casing  B,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  steadily  increasing  pressure; 
in  other  parts  of  the  mass,  a  partial 
vacuum  is  formed;  these  inconveniences 
greatly  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  the 
light  paper  pulp,  to  the  conical  drum  I, 
through  the  delivery  opening  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  casing.  In  order 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  to  ensure 
absolute  reliability  of  working,  provision 
is  made  whereby  the  variations  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  consequent  on  the 
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blows  of  the  wings  F  within  the  casing, 
are  counterbalanced,  thereby  ensuring 
absolute  uniformity  in  the  movement  of 
the  comminuted  broken  paper.  Grates 
S  are  attached  to  the  openings  N  and 
between  the  grinding  plates.  Any  pieces 
of  string  and  similar  long  fibrous  im- 
purities, which  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved by  being  twisted  about  the  arms 
of  the  kneading  screw,  will  be  retained 
by  these  grates.  The  lids  P  of  the  boxes 
may  then  be  swung  open,  so  that  the 
attendant  may  get  at  the  grates,  and  re- 
move by  hand  any  particles  which  may 
have  adhered  thereto,  even  while  the 
machine  is  in  operation.  The  boxes  O 
may,  however,  have  fixed  covers,  in 
which  case  the  grates  S  may  be  reached 
through  the  short  pipe  R.  The  cleaning 
of  the  kneading-screw,  however,  has  to 
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be  effected  while  the  machine  is  stopped. 
For  this  purpose,  the  driving-belt  is 
shifted  on  to  the  idle  pulley,  and  the 
rope,  etc.,  removed  by  hand.  After  the 
pieces  of  broken  paper  have  been  pre- 
pared, by  the  means  above  described, 
they  are  passed  for  their  final  treatment 
to  the  conical  drum  I,  the  narrower  end 
of  which  is  fitted  around  the  delivery 
opening  of  the  kneading  device  E,  so 
that  the  material  may  be  conveniently 
caught  and  acted  upon  by  the  special  at- 
tachments of  the  shaft  D. 

THE  TESTING  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

(From  the  Paper  Maker,  London). 

When  pulp  is  uniform  in  moisture 
from  one  end  of  the  bale  to  the  other, 
there  is  probably  little  difference  between 
the  various  testing  methods  in  use.  It 
is  only  when  the  pulp  has  become  dried 
on  the  outside  that  disputes  arise,  par- 
ticularly with  mechanical  pulp.  We  may 
suppose  that  we  have  five  bales  weigh- 
ing, in  gross,  exactly  20  cwt.  Suppose 
these  five  bales  are  tested  by  five  distinct 
methods,  giving  five  resu'.ts.  What  shall 
be  considered  the  best  method  ? 

This  is  the  matter  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  suggestion.  For 
the  sake  of  example,  we  may  suppose  a 
case.  The  five  bales  have  been  sampled 
by  the  five  methods.  The  samples  have 
each  been  tested  in  th3  laboratory  with 
the  following  result: — 


Test  Percentage 
No.  Air-dry  Pulp. 

1   -.   49-8 

2   50.0 

3    51-0 

4    49-2 

5    50.5 


mean  50.1  per  cent. 
Now,  which  of  these  is  the  most  cor- 
rect ?  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear 
reasonable  to  consider  that  if  five 
methods,  each  of  which  has  some  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  approximately  accur- 
ate, are  experimented  on,  then  that 
method  which  gives  a  result  most  close- 
ly connected  with  the  mean  of  the  whole 


five  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  best. 
On  these  grounds  we  should  select 
method  No.  2  as  being  the  most  accurate 
cf  the  series.  The  matter  cannot  be 
settled  so  ea-^ily  as  this,  unfortunately. 
In  the  first  place,  each  analyst  has  (his 
method— and  would  not  be  ready,  prob- 
ably, to  admit  that  other  methods  are  as 
good  as  the  one  that  he  has  seen  fit  to 
adopt.  He  would,  therefore,  not  be  in- 
clined to  admit  that  the  mean  result  of 
five  tests  should  give  the  correct  figure. 
In  the  second  place,  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perimental evidence  would  have  to  be 
obtained  before  the  truth  of  the  sugges- 
tion could  be  established. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  matter  of 
experimental  evi'Je  -ce,  a  single  test  on 
five  bales  along  the  line  laid  down  would 
not  be  a  conclusive  one.  The  conditions 
for -arriving  at  any  safe  deductions  from 
a  test  of  this  kind  would  be— 

(1)  A  complete  scheme  of  sampling 
according  to  the  5  methods,  so  that  the 
sampling  could  be   repeated  exactly  in  . 
the  same  manner  each  time; 

(2)  The  repetition  of  the  test,  again 
and  again,  on  bales  of  the  same  brand 
and  condition  of  moisture; 

(3)  The.  repetition  of  the  experiments 
on  different  brands,  some  being  in  a 
normally  moist  state,  and  others  ab- 
normally dry. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  l;t  jus 
examine  our  imaginary  case.  Re-arrang- 
ing the  results  in  numerical  order  we 
get: 

Test  Percentage 
No.  Air-dry  Pulp. 

4    49-2 

1    49-8 

2    50.0 

5    50.5 

3    51-0 

mean  50.1  per  cent. 
Now,  before  drawing  any  conclusions 
whatever  as  io  the  value  of  these  figures, 
we  must  obtain  much  more  experimental 
evidence.  Having  done  one  test  on  five 
bales,  taken  from  a  stack  that  has  not 
been  exposed  to  air,  so  that  the  bales 
are  fairly  uniform  as  to  the  moisture 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the 
bale,  we  must   repeat  the  test  ten  or 
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twelve  times,  taking  five  bales  each  time, 
setting  out  the  results  as  above.  If  the 
results  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
percentages  of  dry  pulp,  as  in  the  second 
table,  we  may  find: 

(a)  That  the  methods  will  fall  into 
some  approximate  kind  of  order,  with 
No.  4  falling  generally  into  the  first  or 
second  position,  and  No.  3  possibly  into 
the  iourth  or  fifth  position. 

(b)  That  the  methods  may  not  fall 
into  any  particular  order,  the  variations 
in  the  order  being  too  great  to  permit 
of  any  conclusion  as  to  order. 

If  we  find  that  the  tests  do  arrange 
themselves  in  accordance  with  A  we  may 
assume  that  one  method  gives  too  high 
a  result,  and  another  too  low  a  result. 
Suppose  that  on  this  assumption  we  find 
method  No.  4  usually  occupies  first  posi- 
tion, and  method  No.  3  usually  comes 
last.  In  this  event,  we  should  have  some 
useful  information  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  tests,  and  probably 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  two 
methods  at  the  extremes  of  the  table 
might  be  rejected.  Such  a  course  would 
^scarcely  be  j'>u stifled  at  the  moment. 
The  matter  must  be  looked  into  further. 
If  we  flnd,  however,  that  there  is  no 
order  of  merit,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
methods,  and  that  the  tests  arrange  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  B,  then  we 
must,  with  the  pulp  being  tested,  take 
each  test  as  of  equal  merit  Hence  our 
experiments  must  be  pursued  further. 

Another  series  of  results  should  be 
obtained  with  pulp  that  is  very  dry  on 
the  outside  and — what  is  most  important 
for  the  sake  of  after  comparisons — with 
the  same  pulp  as  in  the  previous  series. 
That  is,  a  series  of  ten  experiments 
should  be  made  on  normally  moist  bales, 
five  at  a  time,  and  another  series  of 
ten  experiments  on  the  same  bales  after 
they  have  lost  considerable  weight  from 
exposure  to  air.  In  this  way,  we  elimin- 
ate, to  a  large  extent,  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  introduced  by  taking 
other  brands  for  comparison.  Of  course, 
the  series  should  be  repeated  for  dif- 
ferent brands  afterwards.  In  obtaining 
figures  from  rather  dry  bales,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  tests  will   be  ac- 


centuated and  probably  the  results 
will  be  more  conclusive.  The 
methods  may  fall  into  some  more 
definite  order.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  on  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  tests  the  order 
of  merit  will  be  more  decisive.  Suppose 
that  is  the  case,  and  that  method  No. 
4,  taken  over  a  long  series  of  tests,  does 
occupy  the  flrst  position,  and  that 
method  No.  3  occupies  the  last;  this 
would  be  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  re- 
jecting those  two  particular  methods,  and 
the  ground  of  enquiry  would  thus  be 
narrowed  down  considerably.  What  dif- 
ference would  this  make  in  the  mean 
result  ?  Curiously  enough,  in  the  case 
quoted,  no  difference  would  occur,  for 
if  we  reject  methods  4  and  3  the  mean 
is  not  altered,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: — 

Test  Percentage 
No.  Air-dry  Pulp. 

1    49-8 

2    50.0 

5    50.S 

mean  50.1  per  cent. 
Such  a  result  is  a  mere  coincidence, 
hence  we  must  not  at  once  infer  that  the 
rejection  of  the  two  methods  is  proper. 
This  can  be  seen  by  taking  a  second  ex- 
ample:— 

Series  of  5         Same  series  omitting 
Tests.  extremes. 
48.7 

49.8  ^i).S 
50.1  50.1 
512  512 
52.4 

mean  50.44  50-37 
In  this  case,  the  rejection  of  the  two 
extremes  alters  the  mean  figure.  The 
only  inference  is  the  safer  one  of  taking 
some  further  experimental  evidence. 
How,  then,  shall  this  be  done  ?  Clearly 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  tests  on 
various  brands,  and  with  varying  degrees 
of  moisture  in  those  brands,  will  give 
valuable  information,  and  serve  to  give 
data  upon  which  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained by  a  study  of  the  previous  series 
would   be   largely  conflr'med.     This  is 
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ot  sufficient,  however.  We  must 
insider  the  possibility  of  testing  the 
ales  selected  for  these  special  tests  in 
ome  way  radically  defiferent  from  the 
lethods  used  in  the  trials,  and,  in  a 
/ay  that  shall  eliminate  the  difficulties 
ommon  to  all  of  them.  Fortunately, 
his  is  not  a  difficult  matter  and  we  may 
tivestigate  the  question  from  a  fresh 
tandpoint,  in  order  to  get  further  data 
pon  which  to  base  conclusions. 
The  idea  of  drying  out  a  whole  bale 
las  long  been  considered— at  least,  by 
he  pulp  manufacturers— as  the  only  re- 
iable  and  rational  method  of  arriving 
t  the  true  air-dry  consents  of  a  bale  of 
•ulp,  and,  no  doubt,  there  is  much  to  be 
aid  in  favor  of  this  idea.  As  a  practical 
very-day  method  of  testing  pulp,  the 
laper-maker  would  certainly  not  look 
pon  this  with  any  favor.  He  would  at 
-nee  point  out:— (i)  the  enormous  ex- 
lense  of  treating  the  pulp;  (2)  the  length 
>f  time  required  to  make  a  test;  (3)  the 
3SS  of  pulp  incurred,  since  bone-dry 
nechanical  is  of  no  use  in  making  paper, 
t  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  no 
laper-maker  would  consent  to  such  a 
ourse,  and  probably  no  one  would 
eriously  suggest  that  whole  bales  should 
»e  systematically  dried  out  to  the  ac- 
epted  minimum  of  twenty  per  cent,  of 
he  parcel  for  purposes  of  determining 
he  air-dry  weight.  But,  for  the  purpose 
-f  experimental  evidence,  the  idea  might 
»e  advantageously  used,  and,  if  the 
aper-maker  possessed  any  conveniences 
or  treating  the  whole  bale,  he  might 
eel  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
ormation,  to  undertake  some  tests  of  this 
:ind.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
lany  would  care  to  do  this,  on  account 
if  the  trouble  and  expense.  The  paper- 
naker  argues  that  his  yield  per  ton  of 
aw  pulp,  or  the  amount  of  pulp  used 
ler  ton  of  paper  made,  is,  after  all,  the 
iractical  guide  to  the  condition  of  the 
•ulp.  On  the  other  hand,  in  justice  to 
11  parties  concerned,  the  question  should 
e  submitted  to  a  thorough  investiga- 
ion.  Leaving,  for  the  moment,  this 
iea  of  drying  out  the  whole  bale,  what 
ourse  shall  we  adopt  in  order  to  obtain 
jrther  experimental  evidence  ? 


Our  suggestion  is  that  some  valuable 
evidence  will  be  afforded  by  a  series  of 
special  tests  with  the  edge  runnef. 
Some  years  ago,  the  writer  made  an 
elaborate  series  of  experiments  with  the 
edge  runner  as  a  possible  standard  of 
reference.  In  these  tests,  the  following 
was  the  method  of  working:— Five  bales 
of  a  normally  moist  pulp  were  carefully 
weighed,  the  tare  of  the  staves  of  wood 
which  formed  the  binding  being  deducted. 
These  bales  were  then  submitted  to 
several  methods  of  testing,  the  sample:* 
being  drawn  from  the  same  bales,  and 
dried  out  separately.  The  whole  of  the 
five  bales,  less  the  weight  of  stuff  taken 
out  for  sampling,  which  was  only  a 
small  amount,  were  then  carefully  broken 
down  one  by  one  in  the  edge  runner. 
Just  sufficient  water  was  added  to  make 
the  pulp  run  nicely,  so  as  to  get  a 
uniform  well-broken  mass,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  lumps.  A  note  was  kept  of 
the  amount  of  water  added,  though  this 
first  was  not  necessary.  As  the  stuff 
was  thoroughly  ground  it  w;.s  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  floor  and  then  well  mixed 
with  the  shovel.  The  edge  runner  was 
not  emptied  for  each  bale,  but  filled  up 
from  time  to  time  from  the  five  bales, 
until  the  whole  of  these  bales  had  been 
treated.  As  the  bales  were  being 
ground,  the  finished  pulp  thrown  out  was 
packed  up  in  tared  sacks.  Each  sack 
was  weighed  so  as  to  determine  the 
weight  of  pulp  in  it.  A  note  was  made 
of  the  net  weight  of  wet  pulp  in  the 
sack, -and  a  large  handful,  taken  from 
various  parts  of  the  sack,  was  immedi- 
ately weighed  on  a  delicate  balance  and 
kept  for  ultimate  analysis.  Eventually, 
the  whole  of  the  five  bales  was  broken 
up  and  weighed  up  in  tared  sacks,  and  a 
carefully  selected  average  sample  of  pulp 
was  taken  out  from  each  sack.  The 
amount  of  dry  pulp  in  each  sack  was  thus 
found  from  the  weight  of  stuff  taken  for 
analysis.  This  method  has  much  to 
recommend  it  from  an  experimental 
point  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is^.a 
radically  different  method  from  any  of 
the  ordinary  systems.  It  reduces  the 
pulp  to  an  absolutely  uniform  condition, 
if  reasonable  care  is  taken.  If  variations 
occur  they  are  not  large,  and  these  arc 
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determined  by  weighing  each  sack  separ- 
ately, which  thus  eHminates  th-  errors, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  entirely.  It 
takes  the  whole  bale  into  account  by 
reason  of  the  thorough  admixture  of  all 
its  parts.  However  dry  the  outer  sheets, 
and  however  wet  the  inside  sheets,  the 
grinding  reduces  the  whole  pulp  to  a 
uniform  state.  The  pulp  is  not  rendered 
useless  for  manufacturing  purposes,  but 
can  be  used  directly  the  samples  have 
been  taken  from  the  sacks.  The  altered 
condition  of  the  bales  by  reason  of  the 
water  added,  does  not  vitiate  the  result. 

Take  a  case.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
bales  tested  weighed  20  cwt.  and,  t?s^ed, 
as  the  mean  of  five  different  methods,  50 
per  cent,  air-dry  pulp.  Let  us  further 
suppose  that  this  figure  is  actually  cor- 
rect. On  breaking  down  this  pulp  with 
say,  11.25  lb.  of  water,  and  assuming  no 
evaporation  of  moisture  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  operation,  the  pulp  in  the  sacks 
will  weigh  31.25  cwt.  and  test  32  per 
cent,  air  dry  pulp. 

20  cwt.  at  50  per  cent,  is  10  cwt. 
31.25  cwt.  at  32  per  cent,  is  10  cwt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  are 
not  so  simple.  Evaporation  does  take 
place  to  some  extent,  but  this  does  not 
make  any  difference,  because  we  only 
weigh  each  sack  when  it  is  ready,  and 
the  sample  taken  from  it  is  also  weighed 
at  once,  or,  at  any  rate,  securely  bottled 
for  future  analysis.  Hence  we  might 
expect  to  find  some  such  result  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Net  w^eight  of  wet  pulp,  30.5  cwt. 
Test  (average).  32.79  per  cent. 
Dry  weight  of  pulp,  30.S  cwt  at  32-79 
is  10  cwt. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  calculate  the 
dry  contents  of  each  sack  separately, 
and  then  add  up  the  figures.  Due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  weight  of 
stuff  removed  on  the  original  sampling 
by  the  several  methods.  This  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  regarded  as  likely  to  be  useful 
in  discriminating  between  various 
methods.  A  few  i-o^ated  tests  are  not 
of  any  real  vaHie  because,  unless  the  re- 
sults are  urilormly  consistent,  they  are 
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worse  than  useless.    If  it  is  found,  as  th 
result  of  a  long  series  of  tests,  that  som 
method  gives  an  air-dry  weight  closel 
approximating  the  weight  determined  1 
the     edge     runner,     there     is  stron 
evidence  in  favor  of  that  method,  pro 
vided  that  the  results  of  the  edge  runne 
method  are   consistent.      It  is   in  th 
direction  that  the  writer  suggests  som 
useful  work  might  be  done.    Sucii  wor 
can  only  be  done  in  the  paper  mill  whe 
the  edge  runner  is  in  use;  ai^d,  since  t 
pulp  can  be  used  at  once  in  the  beate 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  experimen,  _ 
suggested  should  not  be  carried  out.  it 
may  be  argued  by  some  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  wet  pulp  will  not  be  suf- 
ficiently uniform  to  give  reliable  figur.- 
This  fear  will  easily  be  dispelled  by  a  t> 
experiments.      The  pulp  in  the  various 
sacks  may  differ  to  some  extent,  but  the 
contents  of  any  one  sack,  properly  mixecl 
by  thorough  shovelling  before  sampiin.d 
will  give  remarkably  good  results.  I 
The  idea  of  drying  out  a  bale  may  hi 
tried  partially  by  those  who  care  to  try 
still  another  method  of  testing  for  ex- 
perimental   evidence    in    the  following 
manner.    Let  Fig.  i  represent  the  plan 
of  one  sheet.    For  a  uniform  sheet,  any 
one  of  the  four  small  rectangles  (a)  will 
equally  represent  the  sheet  as  a  s-imnle. 


! 
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Fig.  I. 

If  the  rectangle  is  cut  in  half  by  a  lim 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  sheet 
the  rectangle— and  ther?fore  the  bale- 
may  be  sampled  fairly  by  taking  eithej 
iriangle.  Hence,  by  cutting  through  th 
whole  depth  of  any  bale,  a  section  whos. 
area  is  equal  to  that  of  the  triangle,  w 
get  an  amount  of  pulp  equal  to  one 
eighth  of  the  whole  bale.  The  bal 
after  sampling,  will  have  the  ap-.^eiranc 
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of  Fig  2.  Tt  is  obvious  we  have  here  a 
good  check  on  the  results.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
ihe  pulp  is  quite  dry,  and  several  re- 
weighings  will  be  wanted  for  this.  A 
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comparison  of  this  with  the  edge  runner 
method  should  yield  some  interesting 
figures. 

IMPROVED  METALLIC  PAPER. 

The    Suddeutsch  Patentmetall-papier- 
falrik,  A.G.,  Furt  i,  Bavaria,  Germany,  has 
obtained  an  EngHsh  patent  for  a  process 
of  making  an  improved  metallic  paper 
which  is   air,   water  and  grease  proof. 
The  object  is  to  produce  a  metallic  paper 
which    possesses    those    properties  for 
which  tinfoil  is  valued  for  many  pack- 
ing  purposes.       It   is    said   to   be  im- 
penetrable to  air,  moisture  and  grease, 
possesses  the  same  metallic  lustre  as  tin- 
foil   adapts    itself   well   to   the  articles 
to  be  packed  without  tearing  or  becom- 
ing brittle,  and  leaves  behind  it  neither 
smell  nor  taste.    It  is  particularly  valu- 
able  for  packing  articles  of  food;  and 
is    considerably    cheaper    than  tinfoil. 
Parchment    paper    is    provided    with  a 
covering  composed  rf  a  solution  of  suit- 
aVle  res'n  in  an  easily  volatilized  liciuid, 
such  as  ether,  alcohol  or  the  like.  This, 
on  the  one  hand,  makes  the  parchment 
paper  moisture-proof,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  prepares  the  latter  for  combining 
with  the  metallic  covering  which  is  to 
be  applied  to  it.    The  paper  is  now  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  air  which  acceler- 
ates   the   vaporization   of    the  fluid  in 
such  a  way  that  aft'^r  a  short  time,  or 
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after   a   short  course  traversed  by  the 
paper,  an    extremely  thin  dry    layer  of 
resin  remains;  this    forms  the  binding 
material  for  the  metal  covering.  The 
binding  power  which  the  resin  skin  loses 
in  this  condition  is  easily  recalled  there- 
to   by    warming    the    paper,    by  either 
passing  it  over  a  heated  surface  or  draw- 
ing it,  by  means  of  rollers,  through  a 
vessel    filled   with   bronze   powder,  and 
heated  by  any  ordinary  means.       In  a 
warm  condition,  the  paper  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  metal  powder,  preferably 
bronze,  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated,  the 
latter  being  brushed  over  the  paper,  and 
thus  uniformly  distributed.    The  vivifying 
of  the  adhesive  po,wer  of  the  resin  skin 
by  warming  it  may  also  be  affected  by 
means  of  the  metallic  powder  to  be  ap- 
plied thereto,  the  latter  being  heated  in 
bulk  and  the   paper  drawn   chrough  it. 
In     both     cases,     the     retamed  metal 
particles  are  embedded  in  the  resin  and 
hereby  protected  from  atmospheric  and 
other     influences,     so     that     in  com- 
bination with  the  skin  of  resin  they  in 
turn  form  a  protective  covering  for  the 
paper.      After  dusting  off  the  metallic 
powder  particles  which  have  not  stuck  to 
the  resin,  the  metallic  covering  presents 
of    itself,   without  further   treatment,  a 
perfect  gloss,   and  does   not  therefore, 
recjuire  a  separate  treatment  for  produc- 
ing this  gloss,  such  as  is  necessary  when 
a  watery  binding  material  is  used.  The 
metallic  particles  brushed  off  are  com- 
pletely uninjured    and  are  suitable  for 
fur  b.er  use. 

MATCHES  USE  UP  FORESTS. 

In  the  United  States  alone  some 
4,000,000  feet  of  pine  lumber  are  used 
every  year  for  matches,  or  the  equivalent 
of  the  product  of  400  acres  of  good 
virgin  forest.  About  620,000,000  cross 
ties  are  now  laid  on  American  railroads, 
and  90,000,000  new  ties  are  required  an- 
nually for  renewals.  The  amount  of 
timber  used  every  year  for  renewals 
for  ties  alone  is  equivalent  to  3,000,000  ft. 
of  lumber.  There  are  now  standing 
nearly  7.500,000  telegraph  poles.  The 
average  life  of  a  telegraph  pole  is  about 
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ten  years,  so  that  nearly  750,ooo  new 
poles  are  required  every  year  for  re- 
newals. These  figures  do  not  include 
telephone  poles  and  the  poles  required 
on  new  railroad  lines.  The  total  annual 
consumption  of  timber  for  ties  and  poles 
is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  timber 
grown  on  100,000  acres  of  good  virgin 
Forest.  For  making  shoe  pegs  the 
amount  of  wood  used  in  a  single  year  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  fully  3,000  acres 
of  good  second-growth  hard  wood  land. 
Lasts  and  boot-trees  require  at  least 
500,000  cords  more.  Most  newspaper 
and  packing  paper  is  made  from  wood. 
Although  this  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped only  within  the  last  forty  years, 
yet  the  amount  of  wood  consumed  for 
paper  during  that  time  has  been 
enormous.  The  total  annual  consump- 
tion of  wood  for  paper  pulp  is  equivalent 
to  over  800,000,000  board  feet  of  timber, 
for  which  it  would  be  necessary,  were 
the  trees  all  growing  together,  to  cut 
some  80,000  acres  of  prime  woods.— 
Chicago  Chronicle. 

PAPER  STATISTICS. 

According  to  a  German  paper  mill 
directory,  just  published,  there  are  in 
Germany  at  the  present  time,  490  paper 
mills,  476  board  mills,  28  "  Muhlen." 
These  operate  981  Fourdrinier  machines, 
574  cylinder  machines,  82  vats,  and  633 
grinders.  There  are  also  67  cellulose 
mills,  29  straw  pulp  mills,  and  5  "half- 
stufif"  mills.  These  mills  produce  about 
a  million  metric  tons  of  paper  per  year, 
of  which  31  per  cent  is  news  and  print- 
ing paper,  10  per  cent,  wood  board,  16 
per  cent,  letter  and  packing,  8  per  cent, 
roofing  paper,  5  per  cent,  straw  board, 
and  7  per  cent,  fine  writing. 

Reports  from  the  India  office  to  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  show  that  there 
are  in  India  only  eight  paper  mills,  of 
which  four  are  in  Bengal,  three  in  Bom- 
bay, and  one  at  Lucknow.  The  capital 
invested,  so  far  as  information  is  obtain- 
able, amounts  to  Rs.  73,20,000.  Most  of 
the  white  and  blue  foolscap  and  much  of 
the     blotting-paper,     note-paper,  and 
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envelopes  used  in  the  Government 
fices  is  now  obtained  from  the  Indi^H 
mills.    The  total  quantity  of  paper  madW 
in  1902  was  nearly  47,000,000  lbs.,  and  itH 
reported  value  Rs.  64,38,319.    The  millB 
employ  4,865  persons.    The  capital  em-^ 
ployed  has  been  trebled  in  20  years,  since 
1883,  and  the  production  and  number  of 
persons  employed  have  increased  about 
six-fold.    But  in  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  depression  in  the  papermaking 
industry  in   Bengal,  owing  to  the  im- 
portation  in   large   quantities   of  cheap 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp,  which  is 
of  more    attractive  appearance,  if  less 
durable,  than  paper   made   from  grass, 
gunnies,  and  rags  in  the  Bengal  mills. 

A  German  authority  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  production  in  tons  of  paper  ' 
in  the  following  countries:  United  States, 
1,905,000;  Great  Britain,  450,000;  France, 
350,000;  Austria-Hungary,  230,000;  Italy, 
200,000;  Belgium,  50,000.  If  the  figures 
of  the  other  countries  are  no  more  re- 
liable than  those  given  of  Great  Britain, 
they  are  not  of  much  value  to  the  seeker 
after  facts;  as  the  official  returns  for 
Great  Britain  for  1902  show  the  exports 
of  British  made  paper  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  over  540,000  tons;  to 
which  would  have  to  be  added  the 
amount  consumed  at  home,  in  order  to 
get  at  the  total  production. 

Great  Britain  exported  in  1902,  761.322 
cwt.  of  writing  and  printing  papers,  and 
envelopes,  74,185  cwt.  of  wall-papers, 
37,715  of  paste-board!,  mill-board,  and 
cards,  27,910  cwt.  of  paper  bags,  and 
180,691  cwt.  of  other  papers.  These  were 
papers  of  British  manufacture,  and  do 
not  include  the  trade  in  colonial  or 
foreign  made  paper.  Great  Britain  ex- 
ported in  1902,  8,803  tons  of  linen  and 
cotton  rags,  30  tons  of  esparto  grass, 
3,069  tons  of  chemical  wood  pulp. .  15 
tons  of  mechanical  pulp,  and  2.445  tons 
of  other  paper  materials.  Her  imports 
of  paper  were  large.  Among  other  items 
of  these  imports  were  the  following: 
Paper  on  reels,  1,147.463  cwt.,  paper  in 
the  flat,  2,575,918  cwt.;  printed  or  coated 
paper,  171,930  cwt.;  straw-board  and 
mill-board,  2.019,661  cwt.;  wOod  pulp 
board.    555.970.     And  in   raw  materials 
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there  were  the  foUowmg  imports: 
Linen  and  cotton  rags,  18,942  tons; 
esparto  and  other  vegetable  fibres  for 
paper,  198,202  tons;  wood  pulp,  chemical 
dry,  185,443  tons;  wet,  13,161  tons; 
mechanical  dry,  11,103  tons;  wet,  31b,- 
002  tons;  other  materials,  14,656  tons. 

Of  a  total  value  of  i4,537,674  of  papers 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1902,  over 
29  per  cent,   came  from    Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  latter  country  now  rankmg 
first  in  the  quantity  supplied.   The  figures 
are:      From     Sweden,     1,122,425.  cwt, 
valued  at  £730,236;  from  Norway,  9i7r 
441  cwt.,  valued  at  £612,571.    This  trade 
consists  chiefly  of  news  paper  and  pulp 
boards,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing details:      From   Sweden,  unprinted 
papers  (news,  etc.),  989,583  cwt;  printed 
or  coated,  51  cwt.;  wood  pulp  boards, 
103,122  cwt.;  straw  board  or  mill  board, 
29,669  cwt.     From    Norway,  unprinted, 
880,565  cwt.;  wood  pulp  boards,  30,448 
cwt.;   straw  board   and   mill   board,  6,- 
428  cwt.    It  will  be  suggestive  to  Can- 
adians to  know  that  this  trade  has  been 
largely  a  development  of  comparatively 
few  years.     For  instance  the  aggregate 
imports  from  Scandinavia  (Norway  and 
Sweden)  into  Great  Britain  in  1898  were 
609,070   cwt.,   valued   at   £421494,  com- 
pared with  the  figures  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paragraph.     In  other 
words  the  shipments  of  pulp  and  paper 
from  Scandinavia  to  Great  Britain  have 
almost    doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 
Canada,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures 
published  in  previous  issues  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  is  the  most  serious 
competitor  of  Scandinavia  in  the  British 
market  (and  prospectively  in  the  Euro- 
pean   market)    and    had    this  country 
awakened  to  its  latent  powers  ten  years 
earlier,  we  might  to-day  be  sending  to 
the    Mother    Country    more    of  these 
products  than  Norway  and  Sweden  com- 
bined. 

PAPER  MILL  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Our  system  consists  of  a  combined 
classification  ledger  and  trial  balance 
and  a  manufacturing  department  record, 
both   used   as   principal   books   in  con- 
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junction  with  the  regular  books  of  origin- 
al entry,  and  the  customers'  and  creditors' 
ledgers,  as  well  as  any  subsidiary  books 
employed.      With   a  view   of  attaining 
certain   ideals   in   accounting,   the  clas- 
sification ledger  and  trial  balance  and  the 
manufacturing    department   record  have 
been  devised  along  new  lines,  represent- 
mg   a   new   and   somewhat   radical  de- 
parture  in   double   entry  book-keeping. 
The  classification  ledger  becomes  virtu- 
ally the  "private  ledger"  and  contams 
aU    the    accounts    incidental    to  double 
entry  book-keeping,  beautifully  and  sys- 
tematically   classified,    other    than  the 
personal    accounts-individual  accounts 
of  customers  and  creditors.    The  equili- 
brium of  the  ledger  is  readily  attested 
by  a  unique  trial  balance  feature,  which 
is  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  post- 
ing, and  further  provides  a  valuable  safe- 
guard against  errors,  omissions,  irregu- 
larities, etc.    A  trial  balance  and  a  busi- 
ness statement  exhibiting  the  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  the  expenses  and  profits, 
down  to  the  close  of  any  day's  business, 
may  be  prepared,  no  matter  how  large 
the   business,    in    from    thirty   to  sixty 
minutes.    This  may  sound  like  going  to 
Harlem    by    rapid    transit    in  fifteen 
minutes.       Well,    one   is   possible  now, 
the  other  will  be  next  year.    The  clas- 
sification ledger  in  working  order  in  any 
large  business  will  reduce  the  work  of 
the  book-keeper  very  materially— about 
one-fourth.     The  manufacturing  depart- 
ment record— that  is  the  right  name  for 
this  book-is,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name 
the  one  book  showing  a  very  complete 
and  elaborate  record  of  the  manufactur- 
ing department.    It's  the  book  of  original 
entry  of  this  department.    It  exhibits  m 
clean-cut  fashion,  under    distinct  head- 
ings, among  other  things,  thess  results: 
The  quantity  and  the  cost  of    the  raw 
material,  general  supplies,  etc.,  purchased. 

Now,  knowing  the  system  briefly  out- 
lined above  to  be  valuable  and  highly 
satisfactory  from  personal  use,  I  hope 
I  may  be  excused  should  I  appear  en- 
thusiastic in  my  advocacy  of  its  use  by 
others;  and  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  most  excellent  and  covers  the  needs 
of  these  progressive  times,  I  want  to 
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say  that  it  is  not  the  only  good  system- 
there  are  others,  and  I  believe  any  one 
of  them  is  about  as  far  ahead  of  the 
o.d  systems  as  the  twentieth  century  ex- 
press is  ahead  of  the  old  stage  coach.— 
E.  H.  Haas,  in  Paper  Trade  Journal. 
1^  1^  1^ 

REDUCING  PAPER  CURRENCY  TO  PULP. 

Half  a  dozen  hired  laborers,  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  earning  about  $6o  a 
month  each,  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
rneiit  at  Washington,  destroy  every  day 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  They  work  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  big  Treasury  building,  and 
their  principal  duty  is  to  carry  boxes 
full  of  paper  dollars,  fives,  tens,  and 
twenties,  and  dump  them  into  a  giant 
macerator,  where  sharp  knives  cut  them 
into  tiny  shreds  until  they  are  reduced 
to  a  watery  pulp. 

The  destruction  of  paper  currency  is 
part  of  the  Aladdin-like  process  by 
which  the  Government  gives  out  new 
money  for  old.  Any  person  presenting 
a  tattered  and  worn-out  bank  note  at 
the  Treasury  Department  will  receive 
for  it  a  crisp  note  that  has  never  been 
folded.  The  same  exchange  may  be 
made,  even  if  the  note  has  been  torn 
into  bits,  providing  that  all  the  pieces 
are  presented.  It  keeps  a  comparatively 
large  force  of  men  constantly  at  work 
to  attend  to  the  destruction  of  notes  that 
come  into  the  department  in  a  worn-out 
condition.  A  regular  routine  is  observ- 
ed for  getting  rid  of  paper  that  has  been 
condemned,  and  the  strictest  sort  of 
rules  are  enforced  to  prevent  frauds  and 
losses.  The  average  life  of  a  Treasury 
or  bank  note  is  from  three  to  four  years. 
Tn  times  of  business  prosperity,  when 
money  passes  from  hand  to  hand  more 
freely  than  in  dull  seasons,  a  note  will 
have  outlived  its  usefulness  in  a  short- 
er period,  but  ordinarily  when  a  piece 
of  paper  money  leaves  the  Treasury  it 
stays  out  in  circulation  for  three  or  four 
years.  When  it  begins  to  get  dirty  look- 
ing and  frayed  about  the  edges  it  is  sent 
by  some  bank  to  the  department  for 
redemption.     Tf  it  happens  to  be  a  na- 


tional bank  note  it  is  thrown  aside,  for 
[h2  redemption  of  national  bank  notes 
is  conducted  separately  from  that  of  reg- 
ular treasury  notes.  There  is  always  on 
duty  at  the  department  an  agent  of  the 
national  banks,  who  keeps  tab  on  the 
notes  of  his  clients  that  are  set  aside 
for  redemption.  At  the  end  of  each  day 
an  accounting  is  made,  and  the  various 
banks  are  credited  with  the  amounts 
of  money  condemned  as  useless  for  cir- 
culation purposes.  The  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  prints  a  new 
supply  of  notes  equivalent  to  those 
destroyed.  The  same  process  is  followed 
with  United  States  notes  that  come  in 
for  redemption. 

The  greatest  care  is  naturally  observed 
in  counting  the  money  marked  for  retire- 
ment. It  is  gone  over  time  and  again  by 
skilled  counters,  and  is  finally  stacked  up 
in  1  undies  six  or  eight  inches  high. 
These  packages  are  pushed  under  the 
blade  of  a  monster  knife  that  is  operated 
by  electricity,  and  in  an  instant  the  bills 
are  cut  into  halves.  They  fall  into  a 
largi  box  that  is  near,  and  when  the 
receptacle  is  filled  it  is  closed  and 
securely  locked,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
trip  to  the  macerator.  This  is  located 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  department 
building.  A  force  of  sturdy  laborers 
pick  up  the  boxes  and  carry  them  to 
the  macerator.  There,  in  the  presence 
of  the  treasury  official  and  the  agent  of 
the  national  banks,  the  boxes  are 
unlocked  and  the  contents  duiaiped  into 
the  dark  enclosure.  Six  or  eight  sets 
of  sharp  steel  knives  revolve  about  the 
interior,  while  a  chemical  liquid  is 
introduced  to  hasten  the  pulp  tormation. 
The  opening  is  locked  and  the  grind- 
in<^  proce^^s  begins,  .continuing  for  sev- 
eral hours.  At  the  end  ot  that  time 
the  money  is  reduced  to  a  whitish  mas:, 
about  the  constituency  of  pasty  dough. 
It  is  shipped  to  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  wdiere  it  goes  through 
the  same  process  again.  Th"  knives  v\ 
this  macerator  are  smaller  than  thos-? 
in  the  department  and  they  cut  up  the 
bits  into  very  fine  pieces. 

The  Government  is  of  an  economical 
turn  and  sells  all  this  pulp.     Tt  is  dis- 
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posed   of   at   the   rate   of   two  cents  a 
pound,  the  income  from  this  source  being 
about  $5,000  a  year.    The  pulp  is  rolled 
out  into  boards  about  3  by  8  feet  n 
length,  and  these  are  eventually  sold  to 
paper  manufacturers.     A  small  propor- 
tion, however,  is  saved  for  a  few  favored 
individuals   of  this   city,   who  manufac- 
ture images  of  various  kinds  from  the 
material.    Visitors  to  Washington  have 
seen  the  miniature   Washington  Monu- 
ments, Capitols  and  White  Houses  which 
bove  been,  modeled    from    the    pulp  of 
paper  money.    They  are  on  sale  at  many 
of  the  stores  throughout  the  city.    It  is 
reported  that   the    men  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  manufacturmg  these 
models    earned    a   fortune    from  their 
sale     It  is  possible^  to  buy  for  50  cents 
a  model  of  the  Capitol  composed  of  pulp 
originally  worth  $ico,coo. 

EXPORT  OF  PULP  WOOD  FROM  ONTARIO. 


The     Kingston     W^hig      says:  Our 
exp^nrt  duty  doe«  not  produce  the  de- 
sired result  in  forcing  the  manufacture 
of  pulpwood  into  pulp  and  paper  in  Can- 
ada    The  correspondence  of  the  Water- 
town  Times  indicates  that  the  Adams- 
Dufour    Company,    of    Chamount,  have 
the  contract  for  getting  10,000  cords  of 
pulpwood   from    Canada    to  Watertown 
at  a  cost  of  $3  per  cord.   It  is  unloaded 
from  barges  by  hand,  but  will  be  loaded 
on  cars  in  like  manner  and  by  the  same 
machinery  used    in    loading    ice.  The 
entire  lot  would  make  a  pile  of  wood 
four  feet  high  and  sixteen  miles  long. 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  law 
is  being  violated.  There  is  no  export 
duty  on  pulpwood,  Ontario  not  having 
the  power  to  impose  such,  but  the  same 
object  is  attained  by  a  clause  in  all 
Government  leases  providing  that  the 
wood  cut  on  the  lands  shall  be  made 
into  pulp  or  paper  in  Canada.  Quebec 
has  no  such  regulation,  and  the 
purchasers  of  pulpwood  in  that  province 
can  take  it  where  they  choose  to  be 
manufactured. 


CANADA'S  WOOD  PULP. 

Nature  has  lavishly  stocked  her  store- 
houses   in    this    country,   remarks  the 
BrockviUe   Recorder,   and   day   by  day 
a  most  fresh  supplies  of  weahh  are  being 
discovered.    New  demands  brmg  to  the 
front  what  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
con  idered  of  comparatively  httb  value. 
The  small,  coarse  timbers  which  we  now 
call  pulpwood,  and  which  has  assumed 
a  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  of 
ccmiparatively   recent  creation,  was  not 
long   since  of  very  little  consideration, 
but  the  use  of  wood  pulp  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  paper  has   changed  all  this, 
,nd   Canada  has   an  asset  in  her  pulp 
territory  that  means  a  great  deal 

The  manufacture  of  pulp,  according  to 
the  year  book  for  the  year  1902  m  Can- 
nda,  was  carried  on  by  35  mills,  which 
bad  an  output  of  240,989  tons.  Of  this 
cuantity  155.210  tons  were  mechamcal 
pulp,  76.735  sulphite,  and  9,044  soda. 
The  growth  of  the  industry  is  consider- 
able In  the  census  if  i8«i  there  were 
bve  establishments,  with  an  outout  ot 
$1,057,811. 

Of  the  product  of  Canadian  mills  the 
customs   returns   show  that   during  the 
c'llender  year  1902  the  export  amounted 
to  $2,511,664,  leaving  $1,871,518  for  home 
u'^e      In  a  general  way,   therefore,  we- 
export  about  57  per  cent,  of  our  pro- 
duction.   Of  the  $2,511,664  worth  export- 
ed   by    Carada    in    1902    Great  Britain 
tc-ok  $076,192,  the  United  States  $1,518- 
T^9   and    other    countries   $i7-333-  Ihe 
market  for  this  product  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  large.    In  the  calendar  year 
J902   the  requirements  of    Great  Britain 
were  of  the  value  of  $11,671,367,  of  which 
seven-elevenths  were  chemical  pulp  and 
our  export  in  1902  to  Great  Britain  was 
about  8/.  per  cent,  of  her  needs.  Ihere 
is  thus  an  imme'^se  market  available  m 
Great-  Britain  for  Canadian  pulpwood,  it 
we  can  but  get  control  of  it,  but  as  yet 
we  have  not  mac'c  very  rapid  progress. 
Tn    1896  we    exported    to  Great  Britam 
pulpwood  to  the  value  of  $45,601,  and  in 
IQOO  the  business  has  grown  to  $i,t99  3i7- 
Tn   the  latter  year,   however,   the  to'.al 
imports  were  $12,739,907.  of  which  Nor- 
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'  way  supplied  $6,439,111  worth  and  Sweden 
$4,039,338.  From  the  United  States  pulp- 
wood  was  purchased  to  the  extent  of 
only  $269,599. 

Ontario's  laws  in  regard  to  pulpwood 
are  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the  Domin- 
ion. The  Government  sells  no  land,  it 
but  grants  the  right  to  cut  on  a  certain 
territory,  and  on  this  territory  a  mill  or 
mills  must  be  erected  to  employ  not  less 
than  a  stated  number  of  men,  and  manu- 
facture a  named  quantity  of  pulp  each 
year.  Then  the  company  making  this 
contract  has  to  pay  the  Government 
forty  cents  for  every  cord  of  pulpwood 
cut,  and  the  latter  retains  the  right  to 
increase  the  price  should  the  market 
warrant.  Ontario's  policy  is  one  of 
development  and  for  the  production  of 
revenue  combined,  while  Quebec's  is  an 
immediate  revenue  producer  only.  The 
former  has  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pulpwood  to  pay  the  cost  of  Government 
for  at  least  twenty-five  more  years  at 
forty  cents  per  cord,  and  pulp  forests 
will  reproduce  themselves  in  a  little 
longer  than  that  period.  With  judicious 
management  there  appears  to  be  little 
cause  for  alarm  as  to  the  revenue. 

THE  GREAT  SPRUCE  BELT  OF  CANADA. 

Generally  speaking,  says  the  Am- 
erican Lumberman,  the  geographical 
line  which  divides  the  United  States  and 
Canada  passes  through  a  heavy  timber 
belt,  and  this  holds  good  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  The  spruce  of  Maine 
and  New  York  has  its  counterpart  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia;  the 
white  pine  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  extends  across  and  up  into 
Ontario  and  Manitoba.  There  is  a 
short  stretch  of  prairie  country,  and 
then  come  the  western  woods,  Douglass 
fir,  cedar  and  the  various  pines  of  the 
coast.  The  character  and  extent  of  this 
timber  are  pretty  generally  known. 

There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  Can- 
ada of  which  little  is  known  except  that 
it  is  heavily  wooded,  principally  with 
white  and  black  spruce.    This  northern 


belt  is  perhaps  greater  in  extent  than 
all  of  the  other  timber  lands  of  tht 
country  combined,  extending  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  the  east  coast 
of  Labrador  north  of  the  fiftieth  parallel 
to  Alaska.  It  covers  a  space  about 
3,000  miles  long  by  500  miles  wide  and 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  continuous 
body  of  timber  in  the  world.  This 
country  has  been  partially  explored, 
mostly  by  hunters  and  trappers,  though 
no  scientific  explorations  hav^  been  made 
in  anything  like  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  lower  portion  of  the  timber 
is  said  to  be  of  a  size  which  will  produce 
lumber,  but  the  great  bulk  ot  this  1,500- 
coo  square  miles  of  timber  is  fit  only  for 
pulpwood.  In  addition  to  the  spruce  is 
to  be  found  a  small  amount  of  poplar 
and  larch,  and  a  few  other  woods,  but 
spruce  predominates.  Great  patches  have 
been  burnt  into  this  solid  timber  and  a 
bird's-eye  view  would  show  a  checkered 
appearance,  due  to  the  different  stages 
of  growth  in  reproducing  the  forest. 
The  white  spruce  attains  its  growth  in 
about  150  years.  It  would  seem  from  the 
appearance  of  the  forest  that  the  native 
tree  replaces  itself  when  destroyed  from 
any  cause,  as  the  burnt  over  patches 
show  trees  of  all  ages,  25,  50  or  lOO 
years  old. 

The  contemplated  extension  of  the 
railway  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Hud- 
son Bay  will  give  access  to  a  part  of 
this  forest,  and  when  it  shall  have  been 
completed  the  section  through  which  it 
operates  should  supply  much  of  the  pulp 
material  for  the  world's  uses  and  give 
the  spruce  of  the  eastern  coast  into  the 
control  of  the  lumbermen,  as  the  size 
of  the  trees  in  the  latter  section  are 
more  adaptable  to  the  manufacture  of 
lumber. 

Below  the  fiftieth  parallel,  which  is 
the  northern  limit  of  the  white  pine  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  fine  belt  of  tim- 
ber that  yet  has  been  hardly  touched. 
It  is  not  a  continuous  growth  of  timber, 
however,  as  it  lies  too  far  to  the  north 
to  permit  the  attainment  of  perfection,  as 
timber  decreases  in  size  as  it  nears  the 
fiftieth  Darallel.  North  of  this  timber 
comes  the  spruce  belt  to  which  reference 
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has  been  made,  and  this  extends  north 
untU  the  trees  degenerate  into  shrubs 
and  vegetation  ceases  so  far  as  timber 

is  concerned. 

There  is  a  great  future  before  the 
Canadian  spruce,  and  interest  m  it  is 
steadily  increasing,  as  the  demands  of 
commerce  encroach  further  upon  the 
supply  of  spruce  in  the  east.  Another 
decade  will  doubtless  witness  at  least  the 
beginning  of  its  exploitation,  if  the  ex- 
igencies of  commerce  shall  not  call  for 
its  utilization  before  that  time. 

THE  HARMSWORTH  PROJECT. 

The  St.  John's,  Nfd.,  Herald,  of  Aug. 
3rd,  announces  that  Harold  Harmswortb 
and  M.  M.  Beaton    are   guests   at  the 
Government    House,    having    come  to 
perfect  the  plans  for  the  proposed  pulp- 
making   enterprise    of  which  announce- 
ment has  been  made.    They  were  to  be 
joined  in  about  ten  days   by  an  eminent 
American    geologist,  who  will   make  a 
personal  examination  of  the  interior  coal 
areas.    He  will  determine  if  the  geolo- 
gical formations  evidence  the  existence 
of  coal  in  workable  quantities,  and  if  so 
boring  will  be  started.    If  his  report  is 
unfavorable,  the  scheme,  so  far  as  coal 
is  concerned,  will   fall    to    the  ground. 
But  this  will  not  necessarily  mean  the 
collapse  of  the  pulp  enterprise,  because 
that  can  be  carried  on  independently  of 
a    local     coal     supply,     provided  the 
requisite    lands    can    be  obtained.  The 
negotiating  for  this  is  now  in  progress, 
and    the    next    few  weeks  will  witness 
some  large   developments  in   regard  to 
forest  areas  in  this  colony. 

THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  FIGHT. 


The  discussion  of  the  new  liscal  policy 
in  Great  Britain  waxes  hot  in  all  quarters, 
and  the  incontestable  proofs  furnished 
from  official  statistics  in  favor  of  both 
free  trade  and  preferential  tariffs  must 
be  bewildering  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
The  country  is  flooded  with  essays, 
pamphlets,  and  "  educational  "  leaflets  on 
both  sides,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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whichever  pohcy  wins,  the  agitation  w  11 
let  a  great  deal  of  light  <^ ^  J  \Te 
British  mind  on  questions  that  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  various  home  trades^ 

Here  is  a  sample  of  argument  on  the 
free  trade  side  of  the  case,  as  affecting 
the  paper  and  pulp  trades:  Speaking  at 
a  recent  meeting  in  London,  Sir  John 
Leng  M.P.,  the  well  known  proprietor 
of  the  "Dundee  Advertiser"  and  other 
papers,  said  he  would  give  his  audience 
a  concrete  illustration  from  ihree  alhed 
branches  of  industry  with  wnich  he  was 
connected.    These  were  (i)  papermakmg 

(2)  printing  on  paper  when  made,  and 

(3)  publishing    papers    when  pruited. 
These  were  all  industries  in  which  large 
numbers  of  people  were  employed.  Some 
present  might  not  be  aware  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  paper  on  which 
their  daily  newspapers  were  printed  was 
made  from  wood  pulp.    There  were  two 
sources  of  supply  of  that  pulp-Canada 
and  Scandinavia.    Giving  the  figures  m 
round  numbers  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  1902,  our  imports  from  Can- 
ada of  wood  pulp  last  year  were  valued 
at  £250,ooo-a  quarter  of  a  million— but 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  they  amounted 
to    £2  000,000,  being    eight   times  more 
than  from  Canada.    The  wood  pulp  was 
the   raw  material   largely   used  by  the 
great  paper  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  Canada  were  to  have  a  10  per  cent, 
or  20  per  cent,  or  33  per  cent  preferential 
duty    imposed    on    other    countries,  it 
would  not  only  raise  the  price  of  Can- 
adian, but  of    Swedish  and  Norwegian 
pulp,  and  would  proportionally  raise  the 
price    of    newspaper    printing  material. 
Then  it  must  follow  that  paper  which 
came  in  from  abroad  must  also  come 
under  an  equivalent    preferential  tariff. 
In  1902  we  imported  paper  from  Can- 
ada to  the  value  of  £82,656.    But  our  im- 
ports of  paper  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Germany  and  Holland  amounted  to  £2,- 
148,000.      That  paper  was  used  by  our 
newspaper  and  other  printers.    It  would 
not  be  imported  if  it  were  not  required, 
and  if  it  were  not  found  of  advantage  to 
nse  it.    And  so  for  the  benefit  of  Can- 
adian paper  mills  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
ports of  £80,000  our  printers  were  to  be 
taxed  on  £2,000,000  and    upwards,  and 
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that  was  n.ot  all.  According  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  wages  of  all  our  work- 
people must  be  raised  to  meet  the  taxes 
on  food  and  provide  for  old  age  pensions. 
Therefore  the  wages  both  of  the  work- 
ers in  paper  mills  and  in  printing  of- 
fices must  be  raised.  That  would  still 
further  enhance  the  cost  of  producing 
bo'ih  newspapers,  reviews,  magazines, 
and  books.  What  a  delightful  prospect 
this  opened  up  to  printers  and  publishers 
in  trades  which  had  been  growing  so 
rapidl3^  and  which  in  the  production  of 
cheap  literature  had  been  so  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  working  classes,  but  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  Having 
some  interest  in  a  Canadian  pulp  mill, 
he  could  speak  on  this  subject  with 
impartiality,  and,  looking  to  the  interests 
of  the  trade  of  ihe  country  at  large,  it 
appeared  to  him  absolute  folly  to  pro- 
pose that  for  the  sake  of  the  small  ex- 
ports from  Canada,  the  enormously 
greater  exports  from  European  countries 
should  be  subject  to  preferential  imposts. 

^  ^  ^ 

THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY. 

The  500th  anniversary  of  the  Station- 
ers' Company  was  celebrated  on  the  loth 
Tune,  when  the  guest  of  the  evening  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  at 
one  imie  was  substantially  concerned 
with  the  censorship  of  the  Press,  and 
who  is  still  presented  by  the  Company 
with  a  set  of  almanacs  every  year.  The 
Company,  or  at  any  rate  a  parent  associa- 
tion, in  all  probability  existed  long  be- 
fore 1403.  Originally  it  ccnsisted  of  a 
fellowship  of  text  writers,  and  its  work 
was  confined  to  the  preparation  of  deeds, 
indentures,  and  legal  documents,  to  undo 
men,  as  Jack  Cade  put  it.  In  course  of 
time,  this  fellowship  was  divided  into  two 
branches.  One,  called  the  scriveners, 
applied  itself  to  the  dark  work  alluded 
to — work,  indeed,  from  which  their  name 
was  derived — and  the  o  her.  called  the 
stationers,  undertook  the  humaner  arts 
of  writing,  binding  and  selling  books. 
The  capital  for  the  publishing  business, 
which  is  carried  on  to  this  day,  was 
subscribed  by  the  members  in  various 
proi;ortions,  and  the  prof'its  were  divided 


on  that  basis.  It  was  known  as  partners' 
stock.  At  first  there  were  several  of 
these  stocks,  but  in  1601  they  were 
merged  into  one  whole.  The  capital 
now  represents  a  sum  of  about  £42,000. 
The  copyright  register  was  established 
by  the  Company  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  in  1662  a  Bill  was 
passed  in  Parliament  requiring  all  copies 
of  printed  works  to  be  registered  at 
Stationers'  Hal!;  and  this  was  confirmed 
in  1842  by  the  Act  which  makes  the 
registry  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  title  to 
sue  for  protection. — The  Paper  Maker. 
London. 

1^  1^  1^ 
RECENT  PATENTS. 

Among  recent  Canadian  Patents  are 
the  lobowing  relating  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industries: 

Method  of  bleaching  paper  pulp.  R. 
C.  Menzies,  Musselborough,  Scotland. 

Process  of  bleaching  paper  pulp,  etc. 
Fred  H.  Long,  Chicago. 

Paper  pulp  screen.  Wm.  R.  Farns- 
worth,  and  H.  R.  Farnsworth,  Tarver's 
Falls,  Mass. 

Pulp  screen.  N.  L.  Vrooman,  Water- 
town  N.Y. 

Sizing  Paper.  Dr.  C.  Wurster,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Machine  for  making  carbon  paper. 
Crown  Paper  Co.,  Kittery,  INIaine. 

]Machines  for  making  cartons  and 
tubular  box  cases.  Alf.  Birnie,  and  C. 
W.  Gay,  W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Paper  folding  machine.  Handifold 
ToiLt  Paper  Co..  Boston,  J\iass. 

Machine  for  coating  paper.    C.  F. 
Schumacher,  Kalamazoo,  INIich. 

Paper  making  machinery.  David  X. 
Bertram,  and  Saml.  ]\Iilne,  Edinburgh. 
Scotland. 

Roller  for  paper  making  machinery. 
Wm.  E.  Sheehan.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

— An  international  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  in  jNIanchester.  England,  in  1905, 
and  the  paper  trades  as  well  as  the  textile 
trades  will  be  prominently  represented. 
This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 
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VALVE  FOB  PUIP  VATS. 

Among    the    United    States  patens 
recently  issued  is  one  to  James  Emmet 
Foy.olTroy,  N.Y.,  for  improvements  n 
valve,   for   paper   machine   vats.     It  .s 
a  de'  deratum  of  importance  in  mach.nes 
IX  class  to  which  the  invent.on  re- 
lates'•  says  the  inventor.     to  keep  tne 
;Xht  at  which  the  contents  of  the  pnlp 
va'tstand  constant  during  the  operat.o^ 
of  the  paper-making  machme;  and  the 
object  of  this  tnvention  is  to  prov.de 
a   simple,  practical,   durable,   and  mex- 
oensiv!  mechanism  by  means  of  wh,ch 
i,  e  level  of  the  contents  of  the  vat  may 
be    automatically    kept    at    a  constant 
height." 
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which  the  improved  valve  and  operating 
mechanism  have  been  attached.  2  is  a 
bracket  secured  at  one  side  to  the  vat 
and  supporting  the  valve-contromng 
mechanism.  3  is  an  arm  pivota  y 
mounted  in  the  bracket  2,  and  havmg 
secured  at  its  free  end  a  float  4.  whicn 
rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  m 
the  vat.  5  is  a  rod  connectmg  the  arm 
3  with  the  valve  flap  7,  and  made  adjust- 
able by  means  of  thumb  nuts  6  6. 

The  valve  consists  of  a  flap  7,  mounted 
in  an  annular  frame  8  and  adapted  to 
turn  on  trunnions  9  9,  which  have  bear- 
ings provided  for  them  in  the  annular 
frame  8.  The  trunnions  are  diametrically 
disposed  on  the  flap  7  i"  order  to  keep 
the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  vat 


In    the    accompanying    drawings  is 
shown  a  preferred  form  of  embodiment 
of  the  invention,  it  being  understood  tlia 
the  inventor  does  not  wish  to  be  limited 
to  the  exact  form,  proportions,  or  mode 
of  assemblage   of   the   elements  shown 
therein,  but  reserves  the  right  to  make 
such  changes  as  do  not  depart  from  the 
spirit   of  the   invention,  and   which  li. 
within  the  scope  of  the  claims     In  the 
drawings.  Fig.  i  is  a  view  m  side  eleva- 
tion of  a  vat  with  the  valve  and  operat- 
ing  mechanism   mounted  therein,  parts 
of  the  vat  being  broken  away  to  show 
the  valve  mechanism.    Fig.  2  is  a  plan 
view  of  the  valve,  and  Fig.  3  is  a  view 
of  the  valve  in  vertical  section. 

Referring  to  the  drawings  by  referen  e 
characters,   i   represents  a  pulp  vat  to 


on  either  side  of  the  line  connecting  the 
trunnions  even.    The  flap  7  is  preferably 
circular  in  outline,  though  it  may  be  o, 
different   configuration,   if    desired,  and 
for   half    of   its    circumference    on  the 
upper  surface  ,t  is  provided  with  a  flange 
,0,  which  is  adapted  to  contact  with  th 
frame  8  and  to  serve  a,  a  stop  to  limit 
the  movement  ot  the  flap  7  m  the  annu  ar 
frame  and  form  a  portion  of  the  valve 
seat     A  similar  flange  n  is  provided  at 
the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  annular 
frame  8  on  the  side  of  the  trunnions 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  flange  10 

'^Trfltnge  u  of  the  frame  8  com 
pletes  the  valve-s»at  and  also  serves,  a 
^  the  flange  10.  to  hm.t  the  move 
■  '    the  frame 


does 
ment 


of    the    f^ap  7 


m 
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Mounted  on  the  flap  7  on  the  same  side 
as  the  flange  lo  is  a  lug  12,  which  forms 
a  suitable  means  of  attachment  for  the 
rod  5,  which  connects  the  flap  with  the 
pivoted  arm  3.  At  one  end  of  the  flange 
10  there  projects  upward  a  lug  13,  which 
contacts  with  the  flange  11,  when  the 
flap  7  has  been  opened  until  it  stands 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  plane 
of  the  frame  8.  The  purpose  of  the  lug 
13  is  to  prevent  tilting  of  the  flap  7  un- 
til it  passes  the  plane  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  frame  8,  and  conse- 
quently tends  to  turn  completely  over 
on  its  trunnions.  If  means  were  not 
provided  to  limit  the  opening  movement 
of  the  flap,  it  might  be  accidentally 
turned  until  the  flange  10  came  on  the 
same  side  of  the  opening  in  the  frame 
8  as  the  flange  11,  in  which  position  the 
pressure  of  the  contents  of  the  vat  would 
tend  to  hold  the  flap  and  would  prevent 
its  automatic  action. 

In  making  the  improved  valve  for 
paper  machine  vats,  any  suitable  material 
may  be  employed;  but  a  metal  not  easily 
affected  by  corrosion  or  some  substance 
like  vulcanite,  which  may  be  readily 
molded,  and  which  is  also  unaffected  to 
any  appreciable  extent  by  chemical 
agents,  forms  the  most  suitable  material 
for  use  in  constructing  the  valve.  The 
valve-flap,  its  trunnions,  the  flange  10, 
the  lug  12,  and  lug  13  may  be  cast  in 
one  piece,  and  the  frame  8,  and  its 
flange  11  may  also  be  cast  in  one  piece; 
but  at  least  one  of  the  bearings  provided 
on  the  frame  8  for  the  trunnions  9  9 
must  comprise  a  removable  member  to 
permit  the  assembling  of  the  flap  and 
the  frame  in  proper  relation. 

The  operation  of  the  improved  valve 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  The  height 
at  which  the  level  of  the  contents  of  the 
pulp  vat  is  to  be  maintained  having 
been  determined,  the  thumb-nuts  6  6  on 
the  rod  5  are  adjusted  in  position  until 
Vvhen  the  float  4  is  at  the  desired  height 
the  flap  7.  which  is,  of  course,  pivotally 
connected  with  the  rod  5,  is  closed,  so  as 
10  prevent  any  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  vat  through  the  valve.  If  the  level 
of  the  contents  of  the  vat  rises  the  float 
4  will  move  upward,  lifting  the  arm  3, 


which  through  the  rod  5  will  also  lift 
one  side  of  the  flap  7,  so  opening  the 
valve  and  permitting  the  escape  of  a 
small  amount  of  the  vat  contents  through 
the  valve.  As  soon  as  the  quantity  of 
water  which  escapes  through  the  opened 
valve  is  sufficient  to  restore  level  of  the 
vat  contents  to  its  original  height  the 
float  will  have  reached  its  original  posi- 
tion, the  arm  3  will  have  descended  with 
the  float,  and  the  valve  will  have  been 
closed. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  contents  of  the 
vat  upon  the  valve-flap  7  is  the  same  on 
each  side  of  a  line  connecting  the  trun- 
nions, it  is  evident  tliat  a  very  slight 
pull  on  the  lug  12  will  cause  the  valve  to 
open,  and  consequently  a  very  slight 
variation  in  the  level  of  the  contents 
of  the  vat  will  cause  the  valve  to  open 
promptly  and  at  once  permit  the  escape 
of  the  excess  of  water  through  the  valve. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  as  the  valve  is 
adapted  to  open  promptly,  any  consider- 
able rise  in  the  level  of  the  vat  con- 
tents is  impossible,  and  consequently 
the  valve  can  never  be  opened  so  wide 
that  it  may  not  be  closed  before  any 
appreciable  amount  of  water  in  excess 
of  that  necessary  to  restore  the  original 
level  of  the  vat  contents  has  escaped. 
If  desired,  the  flanges  10  and  11  and  the 
portions  of  the  flap  and  frame  which  co- 
operate therewith  may  be  provided  with 
gaskets  of  rubber  or  other  suitable 
packing  material.  Such  provision 
is,  however,  common  in  valves  of 
all  sorts,  and  hence  special  illustration 
thereof  is  regarded  as  unnecessary. 

^ 

THE  PULP  MILLS  OF  CAPE  BRETON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Record, 
who  recently  visited  the  pulp  mills  of 
Cape  Breton,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  what  he  saw,  and  discusses 
the  possibilities  of  this  industry,  which, 
though  not  so  extensive  as  the  steel 
industry,  is  likely  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  prosperity  of  that 
island.  We  give  some  extracts,  relat- 
ing to  the  operations  of  the  North 
River  Pulp  &  Lumber  Co.,  whose  works 
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are  situated  in  the  to-st  wilderness  and 
on  the  shores  of  St.  Anne  s  Harbor, 
under  Harold  Barnjum,  assistant  man- 

''^We  first  entered    the    engme  room 
w.rh    runs    the    sawing    and  barking 
lachine^    and  which  .s  supplied  w.th 
larje  engines  of,  about  :a.-hors^^- 
each     and    connected  with  tne 
Eg  atd  slwng  nnlls,  which  occu- 
nt  thf  rest  of  the  building,  which  is 
'one  hundred  feet  long,  by  sixty  feet  w>de^ 
°Z  perhaps  the  different  opera«ons  n 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  will  be  better 
understood  if  we  follow  one  of  the  com- 
pany's logs  from  the  lower  end  of  their 
Tom  at  the  mill,  till  it  is  prepared  to 
be  rained  down  into  the  vessel  at  the 
company's  fine  wharf.     A  workman 
the  bottom  of  the  log  haul,  with  his 
boat  hook,   catches   a   log   out   of  the 
boom  and  floats  it  in  till  't  'ouches  * 
endless  chain    running  up   to   the  milL 
he  timber  is  meant  to  be  prepared 
L  pulpwood,  as  is  .-eraUy/one  -th 
,„  timber  ^ss  than  t„^^^^^^^^^^ 
are  conveyed    to    a  ^^1^'= 
When  the  log  is  gone  three  feet  beyond 
this  saw  is  stopped  by  a  gauge.  The 
operator  presses  a  lever  with  h,s  foo^ 
a'd  quick  as  thought  the  ponderous  s  w 
and  its  carriage,  weighing  in  all,  per- 
haps, a  ton  and  a  half,  moves  forward 
pivoted  on  an  enormous  hinge  bene  th^ 
There  is  a  sudden  whiz  and  a  block  is 
cut.   The  saw  again  moves  into  its  former 
position  without  any  action       the  pa 
of  the  operator.    Once  more  the  log 
in  motion,  another  swift  whiz  and  another 
block  is  cut,  and  so  on,  log  after  log 
a,  the  rate  of  fifty,  sixty    and  seven^ 
and  sometimes  ninety  cords  a  day.  The 
Mocks   are,   as   they   are   cut,  dropped 
upon  another  endless  chain  to  be  con- 
veved   to  the   barking   machines  The 
n,achines  are  quickly  adjusted  to  the  dif- 
ferent   sizes    of   blocks,  and    keep  the 
blocks  rapidly  revolving.    The  barking 
machines,  of  which  there  are  ^■'^ 
pulp  company's  mills  at  Murray,  are  vast 
iron  cylinders  wi»h  large  knives  fi  tmg 
into  their  sides  like  the  iron  in  a  plane, 
and  which    are    kent   rapidly  revolv  ng^ 
The  blocks  as  finished  ,  drop  on  another 
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endless  chain,  which  dumps  them  at  some 
distance  from  the  mill.  The  refuse  is 
carried  automatically  to  the  boilers. 

The  loading  of  vessels  -th  the  pulp-  . 
wood  is  also  done  automatically.  When 
a  vessel   arrives,  the   blocks  are  taken 
rom  the  dump  where  they  were  deposited 
after    being    prepared,   and    placed  n 
two  conveyors.    From  the  ends  of  the  e 
conveyers    the  blocks  are  poured  into 
aTonger  and  larger  conveyor  which  run 
:ut  to  the  end,  of  the  coinpanys  wha 
perhaps  seventy-five  yards  distant.  This 
!:„ve'yor  continually  keeps  a  s  ream  o 
the   prepared  timber   pouring   into  the 
vessel. 

In  addition  there  is  a  large  sawmill 
with  a  fine  fire  engine  and  an  electric 
dvnamo.  The  saws  and  knives  for  the 
Ims   are   sharpened   by   steam  emery 

''The'  forest  from  which  the  logs  are 
Ob  ained  is  on  a  high  plain  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Northern 
^  A      Northern  Inverness. 

Victoria     and  Northern 

On     this     plain     rises  tne 
Ri,er,    the    Barosois     Indian  Brook 
Little  River,  French  River,  etc  These 
rivers  drain  the  greater  portion  of  this 
central  plain,  thus  making  waterways  on 
which  the  greater  portions  of  the  for  sts 
can  be  conveyed  to  a  convenient  place 
of  shipment.     Let  us  for  the  present 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  basin 
oTZ  North  River,  where  the  company 
is  now  operating. 

The  North  River  flows  out  of  the  low- 
est of  a  number  of  lakes  which  are  cou- 
pled with  one  another  by  smal  streams^ 

The  timber  as  ^^^Z'  Z  t 

ice  in  the  nearest  of  the  laKcs. 
upper    end   the   company  have  erected 
dams.     When   a   freshet  comes,  Aese 
dams  are  closed  until  they  are  filled. 
'  Zo^.y  are  opened  -<i  - 
ficial  waterway  so  formed   the  logs  are 
conveyed  to  the  next  lake,  some  mile 
distant,  and   there    subjected   to  a  I  ke 
treatment  till  ultimately,  they  reach  the 
main    river,   which    has    been  blasted 
wh  reve     there    are   falls.    When  the 
is  run  into  St.  Anne's  Harbor,  they  are 
nit  by  the  company's  boom,  two  and 
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one  half  miles  long,  and  made  so  as 
to  guide  the  timber  to  the  mills. 

Interviewed  as  regards  the  company's 
plans  for  the  future.  Mr.  Barnjum  stated 
that  notwithstanding  what  has  been  pub- 
lished as  to  the  erection  of  pulp  mills, 
etc.,  they  had  as  yet  made  no  arrange- 
ments.    It  will    not    be   long,  however, 
before  it  will  be  necessary  under  their 
agreement    for  them  to  transform  their 
pulpwood  into  pulp  within  the  province. 
Your  correspondent  was  informed  that 
an   expert  who  was   down   there  some 
time   ago    said  that  he  had  within  an 
area  of  one  square  mile  seen  timber  to 
the  value   of  over  one  million  dollars. 
When  with  this  fact  one  considers  that 
the  company's  lease  includes  almost  >all 
the  ungranted  lands  in  the  Island,  he  will 
understand  what  a  wealth  of  forests  the 
company  have  at  their  disposal.    At  the 
present  time  the  company  have  in  their 
employ  one  hundred  men  in  the  woods, 
while  the  mi'ls  take  thirty  or  sometimes 
more  for  their  operation.    Mr.  Wilkinson 
is  head   engineer  at  the  mill,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  skill  that  the  company 
has  such  an  efficient  p'ant. 
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A  few  days  ago  an  employee  of  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company  was  instantly 
killed  at  Grand  Mere  by  a  log  rolling  on 
him. 

A  new  industrial  centre,  to  be  known 
9s  Clarke  City,  is  to  be  established  on 
the  Labrador  coast  by  the  North  Shore 
Railway  and  Navigation  Co.  A  pulp 
mill  and  other  works  are  to  be  built. 

It  is  reported  that  a  pulp  mill  is  short- 
ly to  be  erected,  to  employ  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  300  men,  on  the  Gulf  shore, 
at  the  mouth  of  Powell  River,  British 
Columbia.  The  syndicate  having  this 
undertaking  in  view  have  in  the  aggre- 
gate an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  of  spruce  timber  lands  at 
various  points  on  the  mainland  coast. 
The  site  of  the  proposed  mill  is  50  miles 
from  Vancouver.  R.  E.  Turner  is  one 
'''f  the  chief  promoters. 
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,  The  Fraser  River  Power  and  Pulp 
Company  has  been  specially  incorporated 
as  a  Limited  Company,  in  British 
Columbia,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
divided  into  one  hundred  thousand  shares 
of  one  dollar  ($1)  each. 

G.  H.  Frazer,  foreman  for  the  Grois 
Water  and  Grand  River  Pulp  and  Lum- 
ber Co.,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Labrador,  states  that  the  company  pos- 
sesses an  almost  inexhaustible  forest 
growth  on  their  property.  Saw  mills 
are  being  erected,  and  the  unli  iiited  supply 
of  pulpwood  will  also  be  utilized. 

The  machinery  in  the  big  pulp  mill 
at  St.  George,  Charlotte  County,  New 
Brunswick,  built  by  American  capitalists, 
has  been  started  to-day.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  owners  of  this  mi-i 
will  also  erect  a  paper  mill  in  the  near 
future,  as  experience  has  shown  that  it 
is  much  more  profitable  to  manufacture 
the  pulp  than  to  ship  it  to  the  paper 
mills. 

Harvard  ~  University,  through  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  has  estab- 
lished a  course  in  forestry,  instruction 
to  begin  next  fall  under  the  direction  of 
R.  T.  Fisher,  who  is  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
forest  problems  of  that  country,  being 
the  author  or  collaborator  of  several 
bulletins  published  by  the  Bureau.  He 
is  particularly  fitted  for  a  -New  England 
school,  having  given  much  attention  to 
wood  lots  and  forest  conditions  in  that 
section  of  the  States. 

The   Parsons   Paper  Co,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  which  in  January,   1902,  gave  a 
trial  to  the  plan  of  profit  sharing  among 
its  employees,  has  abandoned  the  plan 
after  an  experience  of  a  year  and  a  half. 
The    dividends    on    the    men's  wages 
amounted  to  4  per  cent.    The  only  pub- 
lished reason  for  abandoning  the  policy 
is   that   the  men   do   not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate   it,    and    some    forfeited  their 
share  by  leaving  the  company's  employ. 
Probably    the    strike    from    which  the 
mill,    along   with   other    Holyoke  mills 
sufifered,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
decision. 
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Miss  Helen  M.  Gould  has  been  asked 
to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  big  strike 
in  the  Holyoke  paper  mills.  The  invita- 
tion was  forwarded  by  the  leader  of  the 
striking  cutter  girls.  The  strike  involves 
4,000  employees. 

The  Government  of  New  Brunswick 
is  considering  an  application  from  the 
owners  of  the  Gushing  pulp  mill  for 
the  purchase  and  lease  of  a  portion  of 
the  asylum  property  near  the  water 
front  just  above  the  bridges,  at  St. 
John. 

The  Dowd  Milling  Go.,  of  Ottawa, 
are  seeking  to  acquire  control  of  the 
water  power  at  Dryden,  Ont,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  a  flour  mill  and 
elevator,  but  the  pulp  mill  people 
appear  to  have  a  prior  claim,  and  were 
supposed  to  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  commencing  work  last  May. 
What  they  purpose  doing  is  not  clear. 

In  recent  years  iron  pyrites  has  sup- 
planted sulphur  for  the  manufacture  of 
acids  such  as  are  used  in  paper  making. 
The  production  of  iron  pyrites  in  Gan- 
ada  in  1902  was  35.616  short  tons,  valued 
at  a  little  less  than  $4  a  ton.  The  world's 
production  of  sulphur  is  estimated  at 
636761  metric  tons,  (a  metric  ton  is 
2,204  lbs.),  and  of  pyrites,  1,707723  tons 
equal  to  the  displacement  of  824,725  tons 
of  sulphur. 

The  Windsor  Mills  correspondent  of 
the  St.  John's  News  says  the  water  has 
been  let  into  the  flumes  of  the  Ganadian 
Paper  Go.,  and  the  water  wheel  that 
turns  the  big  machine  has  been  running. 
A  new  steel  chimney  stack  is  erected, 
and  four  new  boilers  are  almost  ready 
to  steam  up  for  drying  and  heating  pur- 
poses. Although  there  is  much  work 
yet  to  be  done  to  finish  all,  especially  the 
wood  pulp  mill,  it  is  expected  to  make 
paper  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so. 

The  St.  John  Sun  says  there  is  some 
likelihood  of  the  Ghatham  pulp  mill  being 
started  again  at  an  early  date.  Recently 
R.  A.  Lawlor  appeared  before  the  town 
council,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  rep- 
resentations the  councillors  agreed  to  fix 
the  assessment  at  $100,000  for  ten  years 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Stuart  or  any  other 
parties    deciding    to    again    begin  the 
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manufacture  of  pulp.  Mr.  Stuart  had 
hopes  of  interesting  some  capitaHst  in 
the  matter,  and  it  may  be  he  will  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  mill  started. 

The  Inglewood  Pulp  and  Paper  Go. 
have  had  scalers  going  over  their  timber 
lands  burned  in  the  recent  forest  fires  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  reports  are  that 
the  property  is  or  was  a  finer  one  thaw 
even  the  owners  knew.  There  is  stand- 
ing about  two  hundred  million  feet, 
every  stick  of  which  was  killed 'by  the 
fiery  blast.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
lumber  can  be  saved  is  to  cut  it  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,  otherwise  inside  of  three: 
years  it  will  be  destroyed  by  the  worms- 
It  is  expected  that  large  crews  will  be 
sent  into  the  woods  this  winter  to  chop 
down  this  forest,  and  once  in  the  rivers 
r.nd  lakes  it  can  be  kept  for  a  longer  time 
than  standing  dead  in  the  forests.  Many 
other  New  Brunswick  lumbermen  will 
have  to  send  large  crews  into  the  woods 
to  cut  down  burned  timber.  This  means 
that  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for 
woodsmen,  and  that  the  cut  of  the  com- 
ing winter  will  be  an  unprecedently  large 
one. 

The  shareholders  of  the  Gonsolidated 
Lake  Superior  Go.  have  subscribed  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  money 
they  were  asked  to  raise  on  bonds  to 
enable  the  works  to  be  carried  on.  The 
directors  of  the  various  enterprises,  viz., 
the  Algoma  Gommercial  Go.,  the  Algoma 
Gentral  &  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  com- 
pany, the  Algoma  Steel  company,  the 
International  Transit  company,  the  Lake 
Superior  Power  company,  the  Man- 
itoulin  &  North  Shore  Railway  company, 
the  Michigan  Lake  Superior  Power  com- 
pany, the  Ontario  Lake  Superior  com- 
pany, and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp 
and  Paper  company  are  identical  as 
follows:  James  Butterworth,  G.  Shields, 
E.  H.  Sanborn,  H.  A.  Berwind,  Samuel 
Rea,  T.  G.  Search  and  Jas.  S.  Swartz. 
The  directors  of  the  British-American 
Express  company  and  the  Tagona 
Water  and  Light  company  are  the  same, 
except  that  the  names  of  Messrs.  Butter- 
worth  and  Swartz  are  absent  from  the 
former".,  and  Messrs.  ButterwoTt'h  and 
Sanborn  from  the  latter. 
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'Suit  has  been  entered  in  the  courts 
•of  the  State  of  Maine  by  Boston  capital- 
ists against  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  recover  the  sum  of  $250,000,  the  value 
placed  on  timber  destroyed  by  fire  in 
June.  The  owners  allege  that  a  spark 
from  a  G.  T.  R.  engine  started  the  fire. 

John  Bertram  &  Sons,  the  Dundas 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  are  suing 
John  Stuart  of  Hamilton,  for  $15,000  for 
a  cylinder  paper  machine  made  for  the 
Maritime  Sulphite  Fibre  Company  of 
New  Brunswick.  The  defendant  was 
one  of  the  chief  stockholders  in  the  con- 
cern in  1899,  when  the  machine  was 
sold  to  the  company. 

The  forests  of  India  are  all  Govern- 
ment property,  and  for  the  past  38 
years  the  greatest  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  preserve  what  is  considered 
a  most  valuable  asset.  Reforesting  is 
carried  on  most  extensively,  and  a  very 
large  staff  is  employed  to  look  after 
these  forests.  R.  C.  Milward,  of  the 
Indian  Imperial  Forest  Service,  is  on  a 
visit  to  Canada,  and  has  been  getting 
pointers  on  forest  preservation.  He  has 
already  visited  Japan  and  the  United 
States  and  will  visit  Germany,  Russia, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  before  returning 
to  report.  Mr.  Milward  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Derhrahdun,  where  the  Indian 
School  of  Forestry  is  located.  He  has 
charge  of  a  district  about  270  miles 
square,  and  has  60  natives  under  him, 
but  in  the  dry  season,  when  danger  of  fires 
is  greatest,  he  has  100  additional  men. 
They  are  paid  from  $2  to  $4  per  month. 
They  can  live  on  a  few  cents  weekly. 
The  Government  fixes  the  minumum 
price  for  all  classes  of  timber,  and  then 
calls  for  tenders  for  or  sells  by  auction, 
such  trees  as  are  marked  for  sale. 

The  great  area  of  land  in  Northern  On- 
tario and  Quebec  that  is  not  only  well 
fitted  for  grain  growing,  but  is  suited 
for  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing,  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  quoting  the  reports  of  the  survey- 
ing parties  recently  sent  out  by  the  On- 
tario Government,  states  the  area  of  the 
great  clay  belt  of  North  Ontario  at  I5r 


680,000  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is  fit 
for   cultivation.      This   means   an  area 
larger  than  the  cultivable  area  of  the 
states    of    Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
with  half  of  New  York  State  thrown  in. 
This  clay  belt  is  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers  and  streams,  and  large  portions 
are  well  wooded  with  spruce,  jackpine 
and   poplar.      On   this   feature  of  the 
natural  assets  of  the  territory,  Sir  Wilfrid 
said:    "The  value  of  this  class  of  timber, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  increasing  every 
day,  and  the  market  for  it  is  widening, 
and  rich  indeed  is  the  country  which  has 
boundless  resources  in  these  varieties  of 
woods.     In    the   district   of  Nipissing, 
north    of    the    C.P.R.    line,    there  is 
estimated  to  be  at  least  20,000,000  cords 
of  pulpwood;  in  the  diatrict  of  Algoma, 
100,000,000    cords;    in    the    district  of 
Thunder  Bay,  150,000,000  cords,  and  in 
the   district   of  Rainy  River,  18,000,000 
cords,  a  grand  total  of  288,000,000  cords. 
The  pine  region  does  not  seem  to  extend 
much  beyond  the  height  of  land,  but  on 
this  side,  in  the  country  around  Lakes 
Temagaming  and  Lady  Evelyn,  and  to 
the  north,  an  area  of  red  and  white  pine 
of    fine     quality    was     explored,  and 
estimated  to  contain  about  three  billions 
of  feet,  B.M.    A  feature  of  this  region, 
which  it  is  well  to  note  from    an  in- 
dustrial point  of  view,  is  the  existence 
of  many  falls  in  the  rivers  and  streams. 
These  will  no  doubt  be  utilized  with  the 
advantage  in  the  creation  of  economical 
power  when  the  country  comes  to  be 
opened  up.     It   was   not   expected,  of 
course,  that  the  parties  would  be  able  to 
make  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  explora- 
tion   of   all    the   territory   assigned  to 
them,  and  the  estimates  here  given  of 
what  has   been   reported  are  very  con- 
servative.   Totaling  up  the  figures  here 
quoted,   however,  we  have   over  25,000 
square   miles   of  good  fertile   land,  or 
over    16,000,000    acres,    and  288.000,000 
cords  of  spruce."      The  corresponding 
territory  in  the  Province  of   Quebec  is 
not  dealt  with  in  detail  in  the  speech,  but 
explorers  in  those  regions  are  equally 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of  the  resources 
in  forests  if  not  in  farming  land. 
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BERTRAMS'  SCIENNES  WORKS. 

The    Edinburgh     Dispatch  contains 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Sciennes 
Works    of    Bertrams,    Ltd.     It  seems 
that  the  Bertram  family  were  connected 
with  paper  making  long  before  the  foun- 
dation   of  the  engineering   business  in 
J821  by  George  and  William  Bertram, 
respectively    uncle    and    father    of  the 
present  managing  director,  David  Ber- 
tram.    Previous   to  starting  for  them- 
selves the  founders  of  the  Sciennes  firm 
were  employed  in  the  Springfield  Mill, 
Polton,  then  a  mill  producing  paper- 
so  far  as  the  machine  was  concerned— 
by  the  hand  mould  system.    Their  father 
was    engineer    in    the    same    mill,^  and 
their  grandfather  was  originally  engineer 
ill    the  Esk   silk    mills,  Penicuik.  The 
three  great  specialties  of  the  company 
are  paper  making,  linoleum,  and  rubber 
machinery.     The    works    occupy  7,340 
square  yards,  and  250  men  are  employed. 
The  paper  machines  annually  turned  out 
represent    600,000  tons    of    paper,  and 
vary  in  size  from  a  very  narrow  width, 
for  a  mill  in  Central   Mexico,   to  the 
largest  machinery  in  Europe,  at  the  Clyde 
Paper  Mills,  which  is  only  two  inches 
narrower  than  the  largest  in  the  world, 
in   America.     The   Dispatch   states  the 
Sciennes  company  is  now  executing  an 
order    recently   received   for   what  will 
be    among    the    most     important  new 
paper-making   machines   yet   erected  in 

Britain. 

CANADA'S  WOOD  HARVEST. 

The  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Canada  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  spruce  lands  in  the  Dominion.  At  a 
sale  of  Government  lands  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  referred  to  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  magazine,  the  average  price 
received  was  considerably  more  than 
$100  per  square  mile,  and  it  is  said  by 
lumbermen  who  know  forest  conditions 
well,  that  the  average  value  of  such 
lands  five  years  ago  was  not  much  above 
[!  $2  per  square  mile.  In  other  instances 
it  is  reported  that  the  advance  in  the 
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value  of  spruce-bearing  lands  has  been 
at  the.  rate  of  about  50  Per  cent,  per 
year.  There  is  a  big  demand  for  spruce- 
bearing  lands  at  present,  and  the  Govern- 
ment land  official  in  Hull  report  having 
received  recently  from  one  operator 
something  like  $75.ooo  «i  one  week,  for 
dues,  ground  rent,  fire  taxes,  etc.  This 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  timber 
lands  in  the  Dominion  has  come  about 
through  the  investment  of  latge  sums  of 
United  States  capital  in  pulpwood  and 
lumbering  operations  in  Canada.  So  great 
i?  the  progress  that  has  been  made  that 
the  man  who  was  land  poor  a  few  years 
ago  is  to-day  a  millionaire,  who  has 
simply  to  take  the  money  which  comes 
to  him,  and  who  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  effort  whatever  to  in- 
crease either  his  income  or  the  value  of 
his  permanent  estate. 

—The  best  market  for  British-made 
paper  is  South  Africa.  Australia  no 
longer  takes  the  lead.  The  United  States 
has  wrested  that  from  us,  which  is  a 
very  unpleasant  and  not  an  altogether 
creditable  pill  for  us  to  have  to  swallow. 
Moreover,  the  Australian  demand  has 
not  touched  bottom  yet;  it  is  gradually 
declining,  and  looks  like  continuing  the 
down-grade  movement. — Paper  Trade 
Review. 

1^  1^  1^ 

—The  addition  of  a  cipher,  though  it 
means  nothing  when  standing  alone,  may 
signify  a  good  deal.  In  an  item  in  our 
last  number  relating  to  the  Clergue  en- 
terprises, it  was  stated  that  the  stock- 
holders are  being  asked  to  give  $75,ooo,- 
000  for  $12,500,000  bonds.  It  should  have 
read  $7,500,000,  the  bonds  being  offered 
at  60.  John  W.  Woffly,  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders,  has  taken  $50,000,  and 
others  have  taken  liberally.  Speaking 
of  the  pulp  mill,  Mr.  Woffly  says:  The 
sulphide  pulp  mill,  which  had  been  losing 
money,  was  in  the  hands  of  an  incom- 
petent person.  It  was  using  twice  too 
much  acid,  thus  spoiling  the  pulp  and  in- 
curring great  and  needless  expense.  The 
plant  is  now  making  money,  being  in 
the  hands  of  competent  men. 
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PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE  OF  CANADA. 

This  is  the  self-explanatory  title  of  a 
new  monthly  of  some  80  pages,  printed 
on  fine   book  paper,   and   published  in 
Toronto  and    Montreal    by  that  enter- 
prising   firm,    Biggar-Samuel,  Limited. 
All    interested  in  the    pulp    and  paper 
manufacturing    and    trade    of  Canada 
should  subscribe  for  it.    Canada,  we  are 
told,  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  country  in  the 
world,  having  the  largest  supply  of  spruce. 
No.  2  (for  June)  issue  contains  among 
many    others,    instructive     articles  on 
"The    United    States    Wood  Supply"; 
"Lord  Strathcona  on  Canada's  Pulp  and 
Paper  Trade";  "Rainy  River  Pulp  Con- 
cession";  The  Coming  Wood  '  Famine"; 
"Profits  of  Pulp";  "Pulpwood  Assets  of 
Ontario";  "Export  Duty  on  Pulpwood"; 
"Sizing    and    Coloring  of    Paper,"  etc. 
We  believe  there  is   a  future  for  this 
magazine,  especially  in  such  able  hands. 
—Merchant,  Toronto. 

1^ 

DURABILITY  OF  PAPER  AND  INK. 

The  public  has  not  yet  given  much, 
if  any,  attention,  says  the  Winnipeg  Com- 
mercial, to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
printed  matter  of  to-day  is  of  a  transient 
character,  owing  to  the  lack  of  durability 
in  the  paper  and  ink  used  in  its  produc- 
tion.   The  wood  pulp  paper  so  commonly 
in  use  to-day  does  not  possess  the  en- 
during qualities  which  characterized  the 
papers  in  use  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
printing  art  and  most  of  the  great  multi- 
tude   of    books,   magazines   and  papers 
now  being  produced  will  in  a  compar- 
atively   small    number    of    years  have 
crumbled  into   dust   on  the   shelves  of 
the    libraries    endowed   and  established 
to  preserve  them.    It  will,  perhaps,  be 
better   that   most  of  them  should  pass 
away,  and    the  world  will    not    be  any 
poorer  for  this  fact,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  important  that  this  contingency  should 
be      taken      into      consideration  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  produce 
the    permanent    records    of    this  age. 


Wood  pulp  paper  and  cheap  inks  should 
not  be  used  in  the  production  of  works 
which  would    be    valued    by  posterity. 
Those  who  have  them  in  charge  say  that 
the    books  and  documents  of    four  or 
five  hundred  years  ago  are  quite  as  legible 
to-day  as  when  first  produced,  and  that 
up  to  about  fifty  years  ago  the  materials 
used    were   of    practically  imperishable 
character,  but  the  vast  quantity  of  liter- 
ature produced  during  recent  times  will 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
become  faded  and  decayed.    The  danger 
of   losing  important   records   from  this 
cause  has  come  to  be  fully  recognized 
by  most  governments  and  care  is  being 
taken  to  use    only  papers    made  from 
linen,   cotton  or  hemp  fibres   and  inks 
of  undoubted  durability   in   printing  or 
writing    state    documents.     In    all  well 
conducted  civil  services  this  matter  now 
receives    the    most    careful  supervision 
and  tests  are  applied  to  all  supplies  of 
stationery.    Not  only  the  ordinary  writ- 
ing inks  are  subjected  to  such  inspection, 
but   typewriting   inks    are   also  coming 
in   for   attention    and    certain  popular 
kinds  have  already  been  pronounced  un- 
suitable because  of  their  fugitive  charac- 
ter.   All  typewriting  inks  of  green,  red, 
violet  and  other  fancy  colors  will  perish 
in  a  very  few  years  according  to  the 
opinion    of    the    Government  experts. 
Great  care  is  now  exercised  at  Ottawa 
to    see  that    only  permanent    inks  are 
used    on    the    machines    of   the  various 
departments  there.   These  facts  have  been 
pointed  out  here  as  a  warning  to  the 
commercial  community  to   see  that  its 
books  and  permanent  records  are  safe- 
guarded in  this  respect. 

PERSONAL. 

Forbes  Wood,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Carew  Paper  Mills,  of  South 
Hadley  Falls,  near  Holyoke,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Toronto  Paper 
Mfg.  Co.'s  mills  at  Cornwall.  These 
mills  are  now  producing  bond  papers,  for 
which  machinery  to  the  amount  of  over 
$100,000  was  recently  imported. 
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WOOD  PULP  INDUSTRY  OF  CANADA,  1902. 

We  continue  our  figures  relating  to 
the  wood  pulp  industry  as  they  appear 
in  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada: 

(From    the    Statistical    Year    Book  of 
Canada.) 

Quantity  and  value  of  Pulp  of  Wood  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  by  Coun- 
tries during  the  Calendar 
Year  1901. 

Average 

Countries.     Quantity.   Value.  Price 

Pulp  of  Wood.     Tons  $  $ 
Chemical,  dry— 

Sweden                   95.150  3,63..687    38  I7 

■KT                          S8,420  2,224,427    3»  0° 

^^°™^^  Teoi  106,823  41  04 

Germany    ^'^"^^  ^ 

Holland    3,959  I7a333  43  02 

United  States..  8,400  3o8,990  678 

Canada    --952  753,o  7  35  94 

Other  Countries.  5,i74  ^924^7  37^° 

Total   ...    194,658    7,387,804    37  95 


Chemical,  wet- 
Sweden    6,315 

Norway    9,389 

Canada   ^^7 

Other  Countries.  393 

Total   ....  16,964 


179,999 
206,206 
25,900 
15.334 


28  50 
21  96 

29  87 
39  02 


427,439    25  20 


Mechanical,  dry — 

Sweden    4,6i7 

Norway    2,760 

Germany    84 

Canada    2,327 

Other  Countries.     5, 118 


153,300  33  20 

81,682  29  60 

2,049  24  40 

70,581  30  33 

163,563  31  95 


Total 


14,906      471,175    31  61 


Mechanical,  wet — 

Sweden                    9,909  I35,92i  I3  72 

Norway   •  209,872  2,593,650  12  36 

Canada                   54,377  670,573  12  33 

Other  Countries.     1,585  13-045  8  23 

Total   ....275,743    3,423,189    12  41 

Grand  total,   ...  502,271  11,709,607    23  31 
Imported  into   Great   Britain,  1902* 

Aver- 
age 

Pulp  of  Wood.    Tons.       Value  Price 

per 
Ton. 

$  $  cts. 

Mechanical,  dry.    I2,435      322,563    25  94 

wet  .  354,025  3,694,223  10  43 
Chemical,  dry.  ..  207,708    7,337.254    35  32 

wet   .    14.740      317,327    21  53 

Total    588,908  11,671,367    19  82 


^Subject  to  revision. 


Quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  Wood  Pulp 
^         '  tain  during  the  Calendar  Year  1897-1902. 

Quantity. 

Countries. 

1897. 
Cwts. 

Russia    62,412 

Sweden    90,i90 

Norway    23.874 

Germany    65,250 

Holland   

Austria-Hungary 
United  States  •  . 

Canada   

Other  countries. 


Board  imported  into  Great  Bri- 


3.383 
3,101 
55,915 
498 
6,010 


Total    310,633 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

49,646 

102,816 

206,706 

65,576 

96732 

108,792 

26,047 

19,927 

19,751 

41,681 

44,204 

44,000 

15.397 

11,531 

9,577 

4,580 

2,473 

2,246 

57,998 

45.978 

48,814 

24.755 

51,793 

82,869 

3,144 

1,696 

1,322 

288,824 

377,150 

524,077 

I90I. 

Cwts. 

196,269 

88,574 
25,208 
31,153 
9,648 
1,462 
119,768 
43,662 
470 

516,214 


1902. 
Cwts. 


(/3 
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Value. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Russia   

I  ^0.772 

00,022 

20 1. 442 

408,863 

102,410 

Sweden 

186,014 

1-27.761 

210  K'^I 

217  20J. 

180,510 

Norway   

48,078 

51,523 

^^0,080 

10,828 

48,720 

-d 

Germany 

I  ■^4.06^ 

07  i^I"? 

01  807 

68,688 

Holland   

8,327 

29,813 

21,112 

23,122 

20  176 

"u 

(U 

Austria-Hungary  . 

8,152 

12,663 

9,047 

6,584 

3,158 

United  States  . .  . 

121,063 

133,409 

97,489 

115,827 

250,711 

0 

1,168 

47,655 

105,957 

166,499 

94,603 

Other  countries  .  . 

II, 1 10 

6,941 

3,674 

2,881 

1,067 

Total   

649,647 

613,322 

788,765 

1,094,795 

1,060,252 

* 

*Included  in  imports  of  Strawboard  and  Millboard. 


A  NOVEL  COMPETITION. 

The  Canada  Paper  Co.  recently 
introduced  a  novel  prize  competition 
among  the  employees  of  their  mills  at 
Windsor  Mills,  Que.,  to  increase  their 
interest  in  the  business,  and  bring  to 
light  any  good  ideas  the  latter  might 
have,  touching  on  the  paper  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  prizes  have  been 
awarded  as  follows,  after  keen  competi- 
tion: 

First  Prize — One  week's  trip  to  some 
paper  making  centre,  with  salary  and  ex- 
penses paid,  won  by  Robert  Aikin,  for 
suggestions  for  bleaching  and  sizing. 

Second  Prize — Four  days'  trip,  etc., 
wen  by  W.  Hawker,  for  suggestions  for 
improving  the  steam  plant. 

Third  Prize — Two  days'  trip,  etc.,  won 
by  W.  Downing,  for  suggestions  for 
paper  making. 

Special  prizes  are  awarded  to  A. 
Conors,  W.  Morey,  W.  Greenley,  and  J. 
Laveque.  There  were,  among  the  sug- 
gestions of  other  competitors,  some  very 
good  ones,  which,  however,  were  not 
considered  practical  at  present. 

At  Ouiatchouan  Falls  a  large  new 
pulp  mill  is  now  in  operation. 

The  By-Products  Paper  Company, 
which  has  a  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
has  discontinued  its  New  York  office, 
and  will  hereafter  transact  all  its  busi- 
ness at  Niagara  Falls. 


B.  A.  Scott  has  built  a  well  equiDoed 
mill  at  Roberval,  Que.,  for  barking 
pulpwood. 

A  London  (England)  firm  asks  to  be 
referred  to  large  importers  in  Canada 
of  rags  for  paper  making.  The  name  of 
the  firm  can  be  obtained  from  Pulp 
and  Paper. 

At  Jonquiere  an  extensive  cardboard 
mill  has  been  built  by  Price  Bros.  & 
Co.,  for  using  up  the  product  of  the  pulp 
mills  at  that  place.  It  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  a  few  weeks. 

At  St.  Andre,  on  the  Metabetchouan 
River,  another  pulp  mill  is  under  con- 
struction, and  a  branch  line  of  railway, 
eleven  miles  long,  has  been  built,  to 
connect  it  with  the  main  line  of  the  Que- 
bec and  Lake  St.  John  Railway. 

Describing  the  country  through  which 
the  proposed  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line 
will  pass,  a  traveller  says  that  from 
Quebec  across  country  to  the  north- 
west, back  of  the  height  of  land,  there 
is  nothing  but  poplar  trees.  We  question 
the  traveller's  accuracy,  but  poplar  makes 
good  pulp. 

The  Norwegian  steamer  Protector, 
which  went  ashore  with  a  load  of  pulp- 
wood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
and  became  almost  a  total  wreck,  was 
put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  and  brought 
only  $3,100,  being  bought  in  by  Gagnon 
&  Frere  of  Quebec.  The  cargo  of  pulp 
consisting  of  2,636  bales,  was  bought 
by  J.  McNaughton,  of  Quebec  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  bale. 
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CHEMICAL  PRICE  LIST 

Bleaching  Powder    ?i  30  to  $i  50 

Sal.  soda                             o  75  to  o  90 

Caustic  soda,  60°                  2  00  to  2  25 

Caustic  soda,  70"                  2  35  to  2  50 

Alum                                  I  30  to  I  50 

Copperas                             o  65  to  o  75 

Sulphur  rock                        i  60  to  i  80 

White  sugar  of  lead   o  07  to  o  08 

Bich.  potash    0  07  to    o  08 

Soda  ash,  48°  to  58°              ^  ^5  to  i  25 

—Flax  Pulp,  Limited,  is  a  company 
just  organized  in  England  to  introduce 
flax  pulp  to  English  papermakers. 

—The  Menzie  Wall  Paper  Co.,  of 
Toronto,  recently  incorporated,  to  make 
and  deal  in  wall  paper,  interior  decora- 
tions, etc.,  is  also  given  power  to  erect 
and  operate  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

—The  Laurentide  Pulp  company  has 
declared  a  half  yearly  dividend  of  4  per 
cent.  The  capital  is  to  be  increased  to 
$2,800,000,  and  some  new  machinery  is 
to  be  installed. 

—The  By-Products  Paper  Co.,  of  New 
York,  has  the  same  object  in  view  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  They 
estimate  the  difference  in  cost  and  sell- 
ing value  of  flax  pulp  will  show  a  profit 
of  £10  a  ton.  Both  companies  will 
operate  under  the  patents  of  the  French- 
Hickman  Flax  Fibre  Co. 

_J.  C.  Langelier,  secretary  of  the 
Colonization  Commission  in  Quebec,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  northern 
parts  of  that  Province,  where  he  found 
serious  complaints  against  speculation 
in  limits.  In  the  guise  of  colonization 
companies,  syndicates  are  stripping  the 
country  of  its  timber  and  making  money 
from  the  sale  of  the  same  without  doing 
anything  to  promote  settlement.  The 
alleged  colonists  are  really  lumbermen, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  have  stripped  off 
the  timber  move  away. 
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The  Cushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Company, 
of  St.  John,  held  its  annual  meeting  last 
month,  when  the  following  were 
elected  directors:  Captain  Partington, 
Glossop,  Eng.;  C.  C.  Springer,  Thomas 
McAvity,  A.  H.  Hanington,  James 
Beveridge,  George  S.  Fisher,  and  W. 
H.  Murray.  Captain  Partington  is 
president;  Mr.  McAvity,  vice-president; 
Mr.  Beveridge,  manager,  and  H.  W. 
Schofield,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

—The  American  Thread  Company 
has  begun  the  installation  of  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  spools. 
The  process  of  making  spools  from 
pulp  has  been  in  course  of  development 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  many 
obstacles  had  to  be  overcome.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  to  mould  the  spool 
into  the  proper  form,  but  after  it  had 
become  dry  and  hard  the  difliculty  was 
to  grind  or  turn  it  into  the  proper  size 
to  hold  the  required  amount  of  thread. 
This  trouble  has  now  been  overcome. 
Pulp  will  be  used  only  for  the  large  size 
of  spools. 

The   Canada   Paper   Co.   recently  in- 
stalled   a    machine    at    their  Windsor 
Mills    factory,   whose    capacity   is  thus 
described    by   a   Montreal   paper:  The 
paper  is  30  per  cent,   wider  than  any 
heretofore  made  in  this  country,  being 
141  inches  or  eleven  feet  nine  inches  in 
width  when  first  off  the  machine.  The 
first  roll  made  was  afterwards  cut  into 
two  sheets  of  about  70  inches  each,  being 
the  first  of  this  width  ever  made  side  by 
^ide  in  Canada.   The  machine  is  200  feet 
long,  and  stands  in  a  building  260  feet 
long  by  50  broad.    An  idea  of  the  won- 
derful growth  of  the  paper-making^  in- 
dustry in  this  country  can  be  imagined 
bv  comparing   the    changes    that  have 
taken   place   since   the  present  general 
manager  of  the  company,  F.  J.  Campbell, 
entered  its  service  twenty-two  years  ago. 
The  widest  sheet  made  at  that  time  was 
little  more  than  half  the  width  of  that 
turned    out    by    this    very  remarkable 
machine. 
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The  American  Sault  Paper  Co.,  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  have  invited  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  plant.  J. 
H.  Wallace,  of  Masonic  Temple  Building, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  is  the  engineer 
in  charge. 

In  a  storm  of  July  20th,  lightning 
struck  Eddy's  rag  warehouse  back  of  the 
pulp  mill  at  Hull.  The  damage  done  to 
the  building  was  slight,  but  about  $3,000 
worth  of  rags  were  destroyed.  The  loss 
was  covered  by  insurance. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Anthony,  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  has  patented  a  process  by  which 
he  claims  ocean  kelp  can  be  turned 
into  paper.  He  says  that  by  his  process 
85  per  cent,  of  the  dry  kelp  can  be  trans- 
ferred into  paper  pulp  and  the  remainder 
into  potassium  and  soda.  Kelp  paper  can 
be  produced  much  more  cheaply  than  that 
now  in  use. 

The  steamer  Robert  Wallace,  an  iron 
boat  of  the  Quebec  line,  carrying  1,000 
tons  of  pulpwood  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec  for  the  Battle  Island  Pulp  Co., 
arrived  at  Oswego,  on  Aug.  2nd.  She 
had  300  cords  as  a  deck  load  and  700 
cords  in  the  hold,  which  was  immediately 
transferred  to  canal  boats,  for  the  mill 
at  Battle  Island,  where  there  was  a  short- 
age of  the  wood. 

The  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  is 
building  an  immense  pulp  mill  at  Chi- 
coutimi, which  will  be  in  operation  in 
September.  The  output  of  this  plant 
will  then  be  "larger  than  any  other  in 
Canada.  The  entire  product  has  been 
sold  in  the  English  market  for  several 
5'-ears.  When  the  new  mill  is  finished, 
the  capital  invested  will,  it  is  said, 
amount  to  about  $1,500,000. 

°4  ^ 

The  water  in  Lake  Champlain  is  soon 
to  be  examined  at  dififerent  places  and 
at  dififerent  depths  by  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health,  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  the  discharge  into  the  lake  of 
polluted  water  from  streams  on  whose 
banks  are  located  pulp  mills.  The  waste 
chemicals  doubtless  cause  the  death  of 
large  numbers  of    fish  and    the  rocks 


along  the  lake  shore  are  covered  with 
a  slime  that  was  never  seen  before  the . 
day  of  the  pulp  mill. 

— James  Murray,  provincial  forest 
ranger,  for  British  Columbia,  has  re- 
turned from  Quatsino,  where  he  has  been 
examining  spruce  timber  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment whether  or  not  there  are  suffi- 
ciently large  quantities  of  good  pulp- 
wood  in  that  locality. 

—-The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and 
Paper  company  is  installing  a  15  ton 
paper  plant  in  the  west  end  of  its  power 
house  building,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
The  pulp  for  the '  mill  wiH  be  obtained 
from  the  company's  plant  at  the  Can- 
adian Soo.  The  plant  will  be  started 
in  September  with  one  machine  as  an 
experiment,  which  it  is  expected,  will 
lead  to  the  erection  of  a  larger  plant 
later  on. 

The  Acadia  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills  Co., 
of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  which  in  1897  acquired 
the  Milton  Pulp  Co.,  and  Morgans  Falls 
Co.,  concerns  identified  with  the  early 
exportation  of  Canadian  wood  pulp  to 
the  British  market,  and  since  then  did 
considerable  development  work,  is  in 
difficulty.  Its  work  is  alleged  to  have 
been  impeded  owing  to  difficulties  in 
securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  pulpwood, 
though  a  prospectus  issued  early  in  1902' 
stated  that  it  had  24,000  acres  of 
timbered  lands. 

—Among  the  publications  received 
bearing  on  the  pulp  and  paper  trade, 
are  the  Directory  of  Paper  Makers  for 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  containing 
a  list  of  paper  makers,  mills,  classifica- 
tion of  makes,  trade  designations  used  as 
water  marks,  sizes  of  papers,  and  much 
other  useful  information,  published  by 
Marchant,  Singer  &  Co.,  London,  of 
v^hich  there  is  also  a  pocket  edition; 
also,  a  treatise  on  the  Sampling  of  Wood 
Pulp,  by  R.  W.  Sindall.  analyst  and 
chemical  engineer  to  the  well  known 
Lloyd  Paper  Co. 
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IT  SERVES  YOU  RIGHT 

Fairbanks  Semi=Brorize  Packing 

made  in  three  grades 

High  Pressure 
Low  Pressure 
and 
Hydraulic 

Covering  all 

requirements  _ 

This  packing  has  been  .horoughly  lasted,  and  among  its  many  advantages  over 

other  packings:  it  is  practically  frictionless,  will  not  scratch  or  f  °°ve 
piston  rod.  is  extra  lubricated  and  requires  no  special  care  or  attention 
in  use. 

Write  us  for  circulars  vvhich  will  tell  you  all  about  it  and  show  you  how  you  can 
save  money  in  this  line. 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COWiPANY, 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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ESTABLISHED  1842. 

Cheney- Bigclow  Wire  Works 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

...  Manufactupeps  of  ... 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

CYLINDER  MOLDS,  DANDY  ROLLS 

 ALSO  

Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  F 

Bell  Patent  Flat  Wires  for  Book  Papers 


WATSON  JACK  &  COMPANY, 

M  O  N  T  R  E.  A  L. 

Paper  Blues 

Prussian  Blues 
Paper  Anilines 

Shades  Matchea  Promptly.  f 

Send  for  Color  Cards  and  Prices. 
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MARKET  actions  in  ground  wood.    The  price  at 

PAPER  m»K  MARKET.  ^.^^^  however,  remains  at  about  $I4- 

Demand    for    paper    stock   continues      Those  manufacturers  who  happen  to  be 

Ty  be  quoted  as  follows:  But  as  the  demand  ,s  not  act„e  .t  seems 

^toort^^rinn  useless  to  make  low  offermgs. 

Domestic  white  rags,  $2.25  to  $2.35  per  100  London,  England,  the  market  is  in 

Blues  and  thirds  ....  1.25  to    1.35  ^  ^^^^  bad  way,   and  buyers  are  still 

Dark   cottons                75  to      90  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^.^^               prices  which 

Roofing  paper  stock      45  to     50  ^^j^^    quoted,  believing  that 

Waste  papers  ......     40  to      50  another  drop  is  imminent.    Canadian  or 

Hard  white  shavings.  2.00  to  2.10  ^^erican    spruce,    dry,  is    quoted  £3. 

Soft  white  shavings  .  1.25  to    1.50  Canada,  sulphite 

  «    «  pulp  may  be  quoted  at  $37  to  $39,  with 

Manilla  rope                 2.30  to  2.40  ^^^^^^      Pulpwood    runs  from 

Mixed  bagging               60  to     70  ^^^^^  ^  ^.b.  cars. 

Sisal  and  jute  string  .     75  to   i. 00         ^  ^,5.25  10  .p^ p 

Flax  tow    1. 10  to    1.25    "  " 

,  _It  is  only  a  few  years  since  hemlock 

PULP  MARKET.  first  began  to  be  used  for  making  sul- 

  .  Dhite  ftbre,  says  a  Wisconsin  correspon- 

There  is  no  change  to  note  in  ^^^^  ^^^^  succeeding  year  has  seen 
the  pulp  market  this  month.  Trade  ^^^^^  taking  the  place  of  the  higher 
is  quiet.  Canadian  wood  pulp  may  .^^^  spruce,  until  now,  a  prominent 
be  quoted  at  $12  f.o.b.  at  mill.  j^^^ufacturer  says  the  receipts  of  hem- 
Of  the  United  States  market,  the  Paper  ^^^^  coming  year  will  probably  ex- 
Trade  Journal  says:  From  all  accounts  ^^^^  ^^^^^  spruce, 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  but  few  trans-   

Machinery  Fop  Sale. 

2  Jordan  Engines,  in  good  order ;  1  Stack.  39  in  ««f  ^-^^^^^^"^^^^^^  T^ln 
1  Sheet  Cutter;  1  Rotary  Boiler,  8  ft.  x  24  ft.,  in  Perfect  i  kou 

Grinder  will  grind  rolls  24  in.  dia.  x  124  in.  face,  in  perfect  order .  1  23  m. 
Lffeu  wrter' Wheel,  complete;  1  40 In^  do.,  pf 
Tubular  Boilers,  100 H.P,  insured  at  100  lbs.  pressure,  2  Horizontal  suae 
Valve  Engines. ^^^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^     application  to 

Canada  Paper  Co.  VVIndsor  MUIs,  Que. 


HIGH  GRADE  . .  'ZTT 

gyi^pj^jyg    PULP    Uniform  in  Quality. 

Soeciallv  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  WRITING,  BOOK, 
specially  ^^^^^  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

.    1  •  I  ♦..I      ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Tiie  Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  ca„ada. 
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A.  WERTHEIM  &  Co. 

HAMBUKG. 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite^ 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

WOOD  PULPS 


OFFICES  ATs 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    ..  Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  ..  Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20. 

MANCHESTER    Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange) 

LONDON   77a  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

PARIS    Rue  de  Londres  No.  29. 

ANGOULEME  (France)     ..  43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes. 

LYONS      ..     ..    54,  Cours  Gambetta. 

MILAN    ..  3  Via  Gius.  Verdi. 

TOLOSA  (Spain)    18  Calle  San  Francisco. 

ST.  PETERSBURG     ..    ..  Little  Pedjascheskaja  House,  4,  Qu.  16. 

NEW  YORK   99  Nassau  Street. 


V.   ■ 

p  Telegraphic  AMresss 

i     "WERTHEinO,  HAnBURQ." 

i 
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Our  SpeciBlty 


l^cvolvin^  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblct  Machine  Co.,  lawrence.  mass. 


Successor  to  Dustin  Machine  Co. 


DANDY  ROLLS 


Beware  of 
Imitations"  when 
you  are  Ordering 

Patented  October,  1889. 

See  that  they  are  the  Original  Patent  Truss,  which  has  Double 
the  Strength  of  any  other  Roll  in  the  market.  —  62  inches  to 
162  inches  in  length.  Over  3,800  in  use. 

  MADE    ONLY  BY   

C.  H.  SiVIITH  $c  Co.,  HOLYOKE,  IVIass 


I  THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY  | 

I  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A.  | 

1  BUILDERS  OF  1 

^  ....        r      n    .    ii-.ii.  J  n.j^  ^ 


Machinery  for  Paper  Mills  and  Pulp  Mills 


REPRESENTED  BY 

1         Thtf  AVM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd..  PETERBOROUGH,  Ont,  Can.  | 
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^eleit  Jren  Werktf 

Paper  Mill 
Machinery. 


Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient 

of  any  built. 

Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas, 
Used  Exclusively  by  us. 


Cylinder  and  Fourdrinicr  Machines. 
Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty. 


I  BELOIT  IRON  WORKS, 

y)  BELOIT,   WIS.,  U  S.  A. 
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Becker  &  Co. 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G.  | 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany  | 


The  Largest  Imporiers^ 
of  Wood  Pulp  Into 
Great  Britain 


SOLE  BRiTiSH  AGENTS  FOR 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  Chicoutimi,  Quebec. 
Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S, 
Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S. 

I  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

W-  P-  RYRIE, 

i  50  BAY  ST„  TOROHTO. 
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Diaphragm 

Pulp  Screens 

A  request  for  our  Bulletin  No.  507  will  bring  illustrations  of 
our  screens  of  the  diaphragm  type,  and  descriptive  matter  which 
will  be  interesting  to  prospective  purchasers  of  pulp  mill  ma- 
chinery. 

We  make  these  screens  for  either  ten  or  twelve  plates,  and 
fit  them  with  either  cast  bronze  or  rolled  brass  screen  plates,  as 
may  be  preferred,  for  sulphite  or  mechanical  pulp  respectively. 

These  screens  may  be  seen  running  in  pulp  mills  throughout 
the  Dominion,  and  on  request  we  will  name  nearest  mill  using 
them. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


The  JencRes  Machine  Company,  Limited 

817  Lansdowne  Street  ^         SherbrooKe,  Que. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 


CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  &  PRESS  Co.,  f;^\'^T-\2'l'^X^. 
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WIRE  PULP  MATS 

Perforated  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

wire  Guards  for  Mill  WMows.  Refuse  Burner  Oloih,  etc. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

_  ,                 ...                MONTREAL,  Que. 
HAMILTON,  Ont.  

DICK'S  Balata  BELTING. 

The  Strongest  Belt  in  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOOK  always  on  hand. 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  .  .  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal.  " 


Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 

Write  to  Us. 


We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


ADDRESS 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 
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Waste  Paper.  Ra^s.  Rope. 


R.  HOUGH, 
LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


A^ent  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


For  Paper 
and  Pulp 

Manufacturers 


FELTS 

SAMUEL  PORRin  &  SONS.  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  fop  Canada— JOHN  CHRISTIE.  67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

CHINA  CLAY 


I 

I  BRAND 

I 


E.  E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO 
St.  Austell, 

ISellmg  Agent  for  CorHWdll, 
I        Canada  and  U.S.  I      J  i 

|J.  CHRISTIE,  'i-^w^  Toronto,  Canada,    f  tn^land.j 


CONTENTS-SEPTEMBER,  1903. 


The  Sault  Pulp  Mills. 
Paper  Corks. 

Superheated  Steam  in  Drying  Cylinders. 
Forest  Fires. 

Water  Power  and  Forestry. 

Work  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Department. 

Not  Reduced  to  Pulp. 

Mill  Matters. 

Bleaching  Solutions. 

The  Outlook  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Loading  and  Coating. 

Technical  Education  in  the  British  PaperJTrade. 

Silk  from  Wood. 

Concerning  Esparto. 

Peat  Moss  for  Paper  Making. 

Durability  of  Papers. 

Bacillus  of  Paper  Size. 

British  Chemical  Market. 

Sodium  Bi-Sulphate  in  Paper  Sizing. 

United  States  Pulp  Imports. 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Eastwood  Wire  Mf^.  Co. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES,  . 
SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 
NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION    BRONZE  VALVES,   bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE   CLOTH  of  every 
description, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B. — We   manufacture  all   of  the  above   articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 

EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO., 

BELLEVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 

F 
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Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE  Fourdrinier  Wires 
Sulphite  Pulps.  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  ai$o 
China  Clay, 

JEAN  FREESE,  ^n^i?iet^  NEW  YORK. 

sole  Selling  Agent  for  The  Georgia  Kaolin  Co  f_ 

FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES  , 

CYLINDER  COVERS  | 

UfBHuallBa  for  Strength,  Smoothness  and  Long  Ufe.  ^ 

QEORQE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED 

Ladywell  Wire  Worl<s,  QLASQOW,  SCOTLAND 

.      .   •pnnMAS  I.  PATON.  v>  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  who 
Agent-THOMAS  t.  ^^j^^f^^^  for  immediate  delivery. 

ADAMS  CROCKER,  Manager        E.  J.  WELCH,  Supt.        EMMONS  CROCKER,  Treas. 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co. 

Sherbrookc,  Canada.       Fitchburg.  Mass..  U.S.A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Screen  Plates 

IN  THE  WORLD 

The  "  union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.   The  "  Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates. 


Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give 
better  results  than  by  any  other  process. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different 
sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly.  F 
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BERTRAMS,  LIMITED 

Papermakers' 
Engineers 

Sim  Kaihersne's  Works, 

SCIENNES,  EDINBURGH. 

The  Newest  and  most  Up-to-date  Machinery  for  Papermakers, 
embracing  British,  American  and  Continental  Improvements. 

REPRESENTED  BY 
C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WIRE  WORKS, 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL.  F 


C  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.  4 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  smd 
Iron  Wire  Cloth. 


Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

International  Pulp  Co   7 


Acadia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   I7 

Becker  &  <^o   ^9 

Bellhouse,  Dillion  &  Co  

Beloit  Iron  Works  

Benson  &  Co.,  W\  T  ^ 

Bertrams    Limited   •  •  4 

Bredt  &  Co.,  F  « 

Canada  Paper  Co  

Canadian  Rubber  Co.    ° 

Carrier,  Laine  &  Co  •  ••C>- 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton    9 

Cheney-Bigelow  Wire  Works   12 

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co....  20 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited    i7 

Christie,  J  

Christie,  Limited,  George   -  3 

Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co   U 

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co   2 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co  

Fairbanks  Co.,  The    1^ 

Fleming  &  Co.,  W.  A   » 

Freese,  Jean   •  •  •  ^ 

Green  &  Co.,  G!  F   7 

Greening  Wire  Co.,  The  B   21 

Hamblet  Machine  Co   I5 

Hardy.  George  F   7 

I-lanson's  Woolen  Mills   7 

Hough,  R  


Jack  &  Co.,  Watson   12 

Jenckes  Machine  Co                      10,  20 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  C.  H.  . . .  4 

Kimball,  Herbert  S   7 

Klipstein  &  Co   9 

Little  &  Walker    7 

Makin  &  Sons,  Wm   5 

Mawson,  George    o 

Nicholls  &  Co.,  E.  E   22 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co   I7 

Paton,  Thomas  L   3 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph    8 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel...  22 

Pringle  &  Son,  T   7 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co   i5 

Ryrie,  W.  P  •  

Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  18 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works    9 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  H   15 

Snell,  Samuel    7 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co   3 

Vogel,  C.  H   7 

Want  advertisements    7 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  A   ^4 

Wilson.  Paterson  &  Co   10 

Wurster,  Dr.  C   ^7 

Young,  J.   S  ••••• 


Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 


SHEFFIELD,    -  ENGLAND. 


Steel  and  Bronze  Tools  for 
Pulp  ana  Paper  Mills. 

Roll  bars  and  plates.    Refiner  blades. 
Paper  cutting-machine  knives. 
Chopping  and  barking  machine  knives. 
Doctor  blades.   Files,  tool  steel,  etc. 


Illustpated  Catalogue  and  Pr/ces  on  Demand. 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 

OF  MONTREAL 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubtoer  Beltin?,  Packings,  Valves.  Gaskets,  Fire,  Steam 
and  Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

I^ubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 

If  Its  anything  In  the  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.      Correspondence  solicited 

F 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 


CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE.VIS,  Que. 

  MAKERS  OP   

Pulp  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boilersm 


Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant. 
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Little  &  Walker 

19  ExcHange  Place,  Boston 
CHEMICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS  IN 


Pulp  and  Paper  making. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 
Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GEORGE  F.  HARDY,  ''s^^  me 
Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties.  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Resene  Building.  -  309  Sroaelwaj, 

NEW  YORK. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

DeUvered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


^^fspii|jii|ii 


The  Klary  and  Snell  Paten  ^^-V^^^^f^^rig^^^^^ 
of  the  most  durable  "l^t^^^^'Xt^^iotrsldL,  an 
acids  or  bleachmg  agents  ;  smoo^^^^^^  -  ^.^^ 

£?nadllnfnfuniSitats.eisu^^  them. 

SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyokc.  Mass. 

The  Ontario  Construction  and  Supply 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  to  manufac- 
ture ties,  pulpwood,  etc.,  and  to  construct 
railways.  The  capital  is  $100,000,  and  the 
provisional  directors  are  A.  J.  McCom- 
ber,  Port  Arthur,  Ont.;  H.  L.  Drayton 
and  S.  S.  Martin,  Toronto. 


Specialities:— Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills, 
Hydraulic  Developments  and  Electrical 
Transmissions  

409.  410,  411,  412  Coristine  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.   F 


a.  H.  VOGEL 

A  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WATER  POWER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills  ^ 


Telegrams-"  Woodpulp-London."      Estab.  1879 

Q.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  P^untney  Hill, 
importers  of  Wood-Pulp,  Boards,  etc. 

Correspondence. 


Situation  Wanted 

REATERMAN,  experienced  on  book  papers  w^^^^^^^^ 

At-iout  ' c?re             and^pTper  Ma.a.ine, 
Toronto,  One.    _ 

ot  embS  ons.>dres^  H.  C.,  care  of  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  Montreal,  K^ne. 

XPERIENCED  technical  and  commercial  man- 
Eager  wants  situation    thoroughly  ^-^l^-^: 

azine  Office,  Toronto. 


HANSON'S 
WOOLEN  MILL 

■I-  Hull,  Que. 

Manufacturers  of 

Best  Pulp  Felts 

in  the  World. 
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CHINA  CLAY^i'^^'  I 

Makers*  Strained  g 

Bleaching  Powder.     Soda  Ash. 
Ultramarine  Blue. 


|W.  T.  BENSON      Co.,  164  St.  James  St.,  Montreal. 

JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HEL/WSHORE  =  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes, 

Agents  for  the  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co.,  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
FOR  EXPORTERS  ONLY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

171  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
^IZ^^^^:^.  LONDON.  E.C..  En^^iand 

SpecialiiieSf     News^'  anti  Box  Boartism 

I  W.  A.  FLILMING  &  CO.,  i 

I  MONTREAL.  f?SiS)(DSi^BE^^  r^o^Ts:  I 
*  — — —  5 

Importers  of  Belting:,  Hose,  Mill  Supplies,  "Camel"  Brand  1{ 

^        Hair    Belting,    also    "  BALATA,"    Rubber,    Leather    and  jV 

Stitched  Cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  ^ 

ll^  Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  ^ 
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A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

17  Lcmoine  St.,  Hontreal 

Sulphate 

Alumina 

China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder 

Ultramarine  and 
Aniline  Blues 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Saw  Mill  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  BarKer 

with  automatic  :.!ock  turning  attachment^ 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.        I  Improved 

Pulp  and  Paper  Screens. 


I  CASTLE,  GOTTHEIL  &  OVERTON 

i  4f  Park  Row,  Times  BMg.,  New  York 

*  AGENTS  FOR 

!   Sulphite  ana  Wooa  Pulp  Mills 

%  Dealers  in  all  kinds     PaperstDDk,  Sizing,  etc. 

t     Correspondence  Solicited.  ^^^^Lju^fcA**** 
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Wilson^  Paterson  &  Coy.y 

30  ST,  JOHN  ST,,  MONTREAL 


^  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  s 

^                                                             ~   ^ 

f  SODA  ASH,  Caustic  Soda,  50^  to  78»,  Caustic   Potash,   Sal  ^ 

I  Soda,  SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash,  Sul-  | 

^  phur.    Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south.  g 

^                         Contracts  made  -for  resrular  supplies.  F  ^ 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MACHINE   WIRES,   FELTS,  ETC. 

Offices— 201  to  203  Coristine  Building,  St.  Nicholas  Street,   X/ff /^Vinru  IT  A  T 

Telephones— Main  84t),  817.  1  I\.Ilr/\l-*. 


The  "Challenge"  Barker,  with  attachment 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES  48  INCH  AND  60  INCH  DISC. 
INFORHATION  FREE. 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company,  Limitea 

917  Lansdowne  Street  F       .  .     Sherbrooke,  QuBm 


 THE  — %  ^ 


PULP   PAPER  MAGAZINE 
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— The  question  of  taxing  or  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  raw  materials  of  the 
paper  industry  has  become  a  live  one 
in  other  countries  than  Canada.  The 
Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  instance,  at  its  recent 
convention  strongly  advocated  an  export 
duty  on  pulpwood,  and  the  majority  of 
members  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
paper  industry  must  collapse  unless 
some  measure  was  taken  to  keep  the 
raw  material  for  the  home  mills. 

—The  Moniteur  de  la  Papeterie 
Francaise  advocates  the  holding  of  a 
paper  makers'  congress  for  the  world,  at 
Paris,  in  June,  1904,  and  suggests  as  one 
of  the  topics  some  standard  for  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  pulp.     In  view 


of  the  topic  suggested,  and  in  view  of 
the  future  of  pulp  and  paper  manufactur- 
ing in  Canada,  we  trust  our  contempor- 
ary will  gracefully  give  way  to  the 
claims  of  this  Dominion  as  the  gather- 
ing place  of  such  a  convention.  The 
French  paper  makers,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  receive 
a  warm  Franco-Canadian  welcome  in 
Montreal  or  QuebecT 

—Mr.   Mosely,  the  organizer  of  the 
recent  industrial  commission  of  enquiry 
sent  out  from  England  to  the  United 
States,   speaking  at   a   recent  meeting, 
said  his  ideal  of  industry  was  a  minimum 
wage  for  the  men,  interest  on  capital, 
maintenance  and  development  funds,  old 
?ge  pensions  for  all  the  workers,  and 
then  the  balance  equally  divided  between 
capital  and  labor.     Mr.  Mosely  added 
that  he  proposed  next  autumn  to  take  a 
new  commission  to  the  United  States, 
consisting     of     some     thirty  English 
educationalists,  to  investigate  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  America.      This  m- 
vestigation  will  naturally  bring  him  to 
Canada,  whose  provinces  boast  of  the 
best  school  systems  of  the  world.  Can- 
ada,  however,   is   woefully   behind  in 
technical    education,    and    a  Canadian 
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Mosely  is  wanted  to  send  a  commission 
cf  this  kind  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

—The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
show  that  Great  Britain  exported  to 
Canada  writing  papers,  printing  papers 
and  envelopes,  to  the  value  of  £30,731, 
as  against  £23,126  in  the  first  half  of 

1902,  and  £26,578  in  the  first  half  of 
1901.  In  other  lines  of  papers  the  ex- 
ports to  Canada  for  the  same  periods 
were  £7,568  in  1903,  £6,211  in  1902,  and 
£6,201  in  1901,  a  rather  slow  rate  of  in- 
crease considering  the  advantages  of  the 
preferential  tariff.  In  the  case  of 
Australia  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in 
British  exports  of  the  first  named  class 
from   £202,672  in  1901,  to   £123,357  in 

1903,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries having  made  almost  corresponding 
gains  there.  South  Africa,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  most  hopeful  sphere  of 
British  trade  in  paper,  for  the  exports 
for  the  first  half  of  1901  were  £77,001, 
of  1902  £102,730,  and  of  1903  £  139,343- 
Why  the  British  paper  manufacturers 
should  make  such  remarkable  headway 
in  South  Africa,  and  so  little  in  Canada, 
and  yet  fall  away  in  Australia,  is  not  al- 
together clear,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
something  in  the  statement  that  South 
Africans  like  good  qualities  of  paper 
and  stationery,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  them.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
British  shipments  of  paper  to  the  United 
States  are  less  than  to  Canada,  being 
for  writings,  printings,  and  envelopes, 
£13,118  in  the  first  half  of  1901,  £23, 
876  in  1902,  and  £18,263  in  1903.  In 
other  classes  there  is  an  actual  falling 
off  in  British  shipments  to  our 
neighbors. 


— Under   a   slight   preference   in  the 
British  market,  such  as  is  proposed  by 
the     Imperial     tariff     reformers,  an 
enormous  increase  would  result  in  the 
exports  of  Canadian  made  paper  as  well 
as  Canadian  made  pulp.    Take  for  in- 
stance the  trade  relations  in  this  line 
between    Great    Britain    and  Russia. 
Great  Britain  exported  to  Russia  of  all 
kinds    of   paper    in    1898,    2,612  cwts., 
valued  at   £11,203,  and  this  fell  to  2,- 
072  cwts.,  valued  at  £9,685  in  1902.    On  i 
the  other  side  of  the  account  British  im- 
ports from  Russia  in  1898  of  unprinted 
papers    were    86,807    cwts,,    valued  at 
£47,405,  while  in  1902  she  took  172,362 
cwts.,  valued  at  £119,812,  or  more  than 
double.      In  wood  pulp  boards  British 
imports  from  that    country  rose  from 
44,327  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £20,347,  in 
1898  to  201,943  cwts.,  valued  at  £94,884 
in  1902.    The  shipments  of  Russian  pa- 
per to  Britain  appear  to  be  all  of  the 
class  produced  from  wood    pulp,  and 
apparently  a  slight  discrimination  in  our 
favor  would  turn  a  great  share  of  this 
trade  into  Canadian  channels.    The  in- 
crease   of    manufacturing    in  Canada 
which   would    follow    from    such  new 
developments    would  provide    a  fr^sh 
field  for  British  capital  under  the  British 
flag,    while    the    employment  of  fresh 
labor   and   the    opening   of    fresh  re- 
sources  in   Canada    would  make  this 
country    a    still    larger    consumer  of 
British  goods  in  other  lines.    Thus  the 
development  of  the  colonies  in  wealth 
and  population  would  react  in  an  in- 
creasing   ratio    on    the    trade    of  the 
Mother   Country,  which  would  in  the 
end  gain  under  the  common  flag  more 
than  she  might  lose  from  the  hostility 
of  foreign  tariffs.    But  there  would  be 
less  of  this  hostility  than  timid  people 
fear,  for  sooner  or  later  a  desire  for 
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mutual  concessions  would  spring  up 
among  foreign  nations  who  must  trade 
with  the  British  Empire,  and  by  means 
of  reciprocity  treaties  the  trade  of  the 
world  would  be  restored  to  a  more 
natural  balance.  This  will  be  a  shorter 
cut  to  universal  free  trade  than  can  be 
brought  about  by  Britain  attempting 
to  stand  alone— to  use  the  words  of  the 
British  Premier— a  free  trade  nation  in 
a  world  of  protectionist  nations. 

— In  common  with  our  trade  con- 
temporaries we  were  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  process  for  making  paper 
cut  of  cornstalks.      Few  would  doubt 
that  it  could  be  done,  but  the  supply  of 
the  raw  material  appeared  to  be  too 
limited,  and  the  difficulty  of  manipulat- 
ing it  appeared  to  be  great.    We  I'earn, 
however,  that  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  the 
large  New  England  paper  manufacturers, 
have   made   some   experiments   in  this 
line,  and  though  they  have  no  intention 
of  starting  a  cornstalk  paper  mill,  they 
have  shown  that  paper  can  be  made 
from  this  raw  material;  and  its  success- 
ful production  is  more  a  problem  of  in- 
venting machinery  adapted  to  the  case 
than  of  getting  sufficient  raw  material 
to  keep  such  a  mill  running.      On  this 
point   they    are    of    opinion    that  suf- 
ficient cornstalks  could  be  grown  within 
a  single  county  to  keep  a  6o-ton  mill 
going  the  whole  year  round.    As  to  the 
product,  cornstalks  would  appear  to  be 
particularly    well    adapted    for  parch- 
ment papers  and  papers  for  air-proof 
c.nd  water-proof  wrapping.      It  wouhl 
not,  therefore,  be  a  competitor  of  news 
and  other  wood  pulp    papers  to  any 
dangerous  extent,  but  would  fill  a  special 
field  of  its  own.   A  company  was  recent- 
ly formed  in  Chicago  claiming  to  have 
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elaborated  machinery  for  the  production, 
on  a  commercial  scale,  of  cornstalk 
paper,  but  we  have  not  heard  that  they 
have  so  far  produced  anything  more  than 
samples,  which  have  been  favorably 
spoken  of  by  paper  men.  The  part  of 
the  maize  plant  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose  is  not  the  strong  husk  envelop- 
ing the  ears  of  corn,  but  only  the  main 
stalk  itself. 

LOADING  AND  COATING. 

SOME    OF    THE    MATERIALS    USED    IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF  PAPER. 

Loading  paper  is  a  legitimate  process 
when   certain   kinds   of   paper   are  re- 
quired, especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
highly  glazed  art  paper  that  has  recent- 
ly found  so  much  favor  for  illustrated 
magazines.    The  substances  usually  em- 
ployed are  white  clay,  such  as  kaolin, 
which  is  also  known  as  china  clay,  be- 
cause it  is  the  clay  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  porcelain;  gypsum,  which  is  a 
native  sulphate  of  calcium,  also  known  by 
the  name  of  pearl  white;  barytes,  which 
is  a  native  sulphate  of    barium,  more 
generally  known  in  the  paper  trade  as 
blanc  fixe;  magnesium  silicate,  which  is 
classified  among  minerals  as  steatite  or 
soapstone.      Although    obtained  from 
natural  sources,  these  substances  vary 
greatly  in  their  qualities,  and,  although 
cheap,  are  not  infrequently  sophisticated 
by   various    means.      The    use    of  an 
adulterated  article  is  a  serious  matter 
to  the    paper  maker,  because  he  may 
spoil  a  whole  batch  of  pulp  by  the  im- 
mersion of  something  which  is  not  what 
he  supposed  it  to  be.    Not  only  so,  but 
he  is  also  being  defrauded  by  paymg  the 
price  of  a  pure  article  for  something 
which  is  not  pure.    With  the  view  of 
protecting  the  paper  maker  agamst  fraud 
of  any  kind,,  the  following  facts  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  reader. 

To  render  these  materials  fit  for  use 
in  paper  making,  they  are  usually  made 
into  a  thin  paste  with  water,  and  then 
such  paste  put  into  the  beating  engine, 
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containing  the  stuff,  whereby  it  becomes 
commingled  with  the  paper  pulp.  The 
quantity  of  loading  material  used 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  fibre, 
and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
kind  of  paper  to  be  made;  three  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  is  the  usual  proportion, 
anything  above  may  be  considered  as 
being  added  for  giving  weight  to  the 
paper,  and  thereby  it  becomes  an  adulter- 
ant. The  object  of  adding  the  loading 
material  is  to  close  the  pores  of  the 
paper  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface, 
snd  at  the  same  time  a  stronger  texture 
than  would  be  obtained  without  the 
presence  of  some  loading  material. 

Blanc  fixe  occurs  naturally  as  barytes, 
barite  heavy  spar,  or  in  crystals  of  the 
orthorhombic  series.  Not  unnaturally 
it  may  be  stained  with  salts  of  iron  and 
contaminated  with  grit  and  earthy 
debris.  Chemically,  a  similar  substance 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  a  soluble  salt 
of  barium  by  means  of  a  sulphate  of  an- 
other metal  or  alkali,  such  as  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of 
soda,  etc.,  whereby  the  soluble  barium 
salt,  usually  the  chloride  or  nitrate,  is 
converted  to  the  soluble  sulphate  of 
barium.  Such  a  precipitate  is  known  as 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barium,  and  is 
used  in  the  paint  trade  as  barytes  white, 
etc.,  under  the  name  given  above. 

Such  a  chemically  produced  barium 
sulphate  is  of  a  much  more  amorphous 
body,  and  less  crystalline  than  the  native 
thing,  for  no  matter  how  finely  the  lat- 
ter may  be  ground,  it  never  loses  its 
crystalline  structure,  and  if  examined 
under  the  microscope  would  appear  like 
white  sand.  The  impurities  naturally 
present  in  the  native  barytes  are:  silica, 
iion,  alum,  etc.,  which  give  it  an  impure 
white  or  gray  and  brownish  tone.  The 
presence  of  these  ingredients  would  in- 
terfere with  the  whiteness  of  the  paper, 
and  is  therefore  undesirable;  consequently 
all  samples  of  blanc  fixe  should  be  tested 
for  the  presence  of  such  bodies  before 
use. 

The  symbol  for  this  body  is  BaSOi, 
r.nd  although  it  is  of  a  crystalline  nature 
it  does  not  possess  any  water  of  crystal- 
lization like  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
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calcium,  etc.  The  specific  gravity  is  4.3 
to  5.02.  The  following  analyses  show 
the  composition  of  two  varieties  of 
barytes,  namely,  the  opaque  and  the 
crystalline  kind. 

Opaque  variety. — 98.796  per  cent,  bar- 
ium sulphate  (BaSOO;  .211  per  cent, 
ferric  oxide  (FeaOs);  .767  per  cent,  sul- 
phate of  calcium  (CaSO*);  -226  per  cent, 
of  magnesium  (MgO). 

Crystalline  variety. — 98.566  per  cent, 
barium  sulphate;  .830  per  cent,  ferric 
oxide;  .504  per  cent,  sulphate  calcium; 
.017  per  cent,  magnesium. 

When  found  fairly  pure  it  requires  but 
little  preparation  except  grinding,  to  fit 
it  for  use,  but  to  free  it  from  gritty 
particles  it  should  be  levigated.  The 
purity  of  barytes  may  be  tested  by  boil- 
ing it  in  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
test  tube;  if  entirely  pure  it  will  be  com- 
pletely insoluble,  without  effervescence; 
if  any  effervescence  occurs,  that  indicates 
the  presence  of  a  carbonate,  either  of 
barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc.  It 
should  be  white  in  color;  if  of  a  faint 
yellow  color,  iron  may  be  suspected,  and 
the  samples  should  be  tested  for  that 
article. 

Te  test  for  the  presence  of  soluble 
(pearly)  bodies,  put  100  grains  of  the 
barytes  into  a  clean  test  tube,  cover  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  the  mix- 
ture until  the  acid  boils;  then  allow  to 
cool,  collect  the  insoluble  portion  in  a 
filter,  dry  it,  and  then  weigh  it.  If  there 
is  a  loss  in  weight  the  difference  will 
show  the  amount  of  soluble  matter 
present.  If  there  be  no  loss  in  weight, 
perform  the  following  test:  Mix  the  in- 
soluble barytes  with  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  soda,  fuse  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  until  red  hot,  then 
allow  to  cool,  and  pour  water  on  the 
cooled  mass,  and  allow  it  to  stand  an 
hour  or  two;  then  pour  off  the  aqueous 
portion  from  any  remainder  and  add  hy- 
drochloric acid  until  the  fluid  is  acid; 
then  gradually  from  a  burette  pour  a 
solution  of  barium  chloride  until  a  white 
precipitate  ceases  to  be  given;  collect 
this  precipitate,  wash  and  dry  it,  and 
then  weigh.  If  the  sample  of  barytes 
originally  taken  be  a  pure  one,  the  weight 
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of  this  white  P.  P.  should  equal  the 
weight  of  barytes  originally  taken. 

By  fusing  the  barytes  with  the  salts 
of  potash  and  soda  it  is  converted  into 
carbonate  of  barium,  which  is  soluble  in 
acids,  thus: 

BaSO*  +  MACOs  =  BaCOs  +  M^SO* 

Barium       Fusion  Salt.        Barium        Sulphates  of 
Sulphate  Carbonate  Pot|shand 

The  soda  and  potash  sulphates  are 
dissolved  in  the  water  into  which  the 
fused  mass  is  put,  when  insoluble  barium 
carbonate  is  left  behind.  This  is  col- 
lected, washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  m 
HCl  acid,  and  precipated  as  above; 
or  it  may  be  dissolved  in  the  HCl  acid, 
precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  (as 
BaSOO.  The  weight  of  BaSO*  thus 
obtained  should  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  barytes  originally  taken.  If  this 
weight  be  not  equal  you  will  know  that 
the  sample  is  not  pure. 

To  render  the  crude  barytes  fit  for  use 
in  various  industries  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  manipulation  to  render  it  free 
from  adventitious  matter.    If  the  sample 
is  very  pure  it  will  require  nothing  more 
than  grinding  to  a  very  fine  powder 
for  use,  but  otherwise  it  has  to  be  care- 
fully inspected  and  the  pieces  containing 
lead  ore  (with  which  the  barytes  may  be 
mixed)  picked  out  by  hand;  so  likewise 
with  the  lumps  that  are  discolored  or 
otherwise   contaminated.     The  general 
process  of  treatment  of  the  crude  barytes 
is  the  following:    The  lumps  of  barytes 
are  looked  over  and  the  impure  lumps 
removed;  then  the  remainder  is  ground 
to  a  coarse  powder  under  edge  runner 
mills,  and  afterward  put  under  flatstone 
mills  and  ground  still  finer;  the  powder 
thus  obtained  is    passed  into  settling 
tanks  (usually  constructed  of  stone)  to 
wash  it. 

Owing  to  its  heavy  specific  gravity  it 
soon  settles  down  to  a  somewhat  coherent 
mass,  from  which  the  superabundant 
water  is  syphoned,  or  run  oflP  by  stop- 
cocks. As  the  coarse  particles  will  be 
the  first  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  the  finest  barytes  will  form 
the  top  of  the  layer;  this  fine  barytes 
is   removed   and   stored,   ready   to  be 
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further  operated  on;  the  lower  strata 
of  coarser  particles  are  then  put  again 
into  the  grinding  mills  and  reground, 
and  the  operation  of  settling  repeated. 
The  next  step  is  to  remove  any  yellow 
tinge  from  the  barytes,  such  tint  usually 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
iron,  from  which  the  barytes  is  seldom 
free.  For  the  bleaching  process  stone 
cisterns  are  used,  varying  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  barytes  to  be 
operated  on  at  one  time.  To  this  cistern 
a  steam  pipe  is  fitted,  so  as  to  heat  the 
contents,  which  facilitates  the  bleaching 
process. 

The    wet    barytes,    fresh    from  the 
settling  tanks,  is  put  into  these  cisterns, 
and   heated   up   to   nearly  the  boiling 
point;  then  some  hydrochloric  acid  is 
put  into  the  tank,  the  quantity  being 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of 
iron  oxide  in  the  barytes,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  oxide  the  more  acid  being  re- 
quired; an  average  quantity  is  about  i 
cwt.  acid  per  i  ton  of  the  crude  barytes. 
This  acid  extracts  the  oxide  in  the  form 
of  a  chloride  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  consequently  can  be  washed  out  of 
the  barytes,  thereby  leaving  it  white. 
Any  carbonate  of  barium,  calcium,  iron, 
and  manganese,  etc.,  will  be  dissolved 
out  by  this  acid;  such  carbonates  will  set 
up  effervescence  in  this  cistern  when  the 
acid  is  added. 

It  is  quite  feasible  for  the  paper  maker 
to  bleach  his  own  barytes,  provided  he 
uses  stoneware   tanks  or  vats  of  acid, 
proof  cement.      To  effect  economy  in 
working  it  will  be  found  best  to  treat 
the  barytes  to  two  lots  of  acid;  the 
second  lot  can  be  used  as  the  first  acid 
for  a  second  batch  of  barytes,  the  first 
acid  being  run  away,  or  if  it  contains 
much  chlorides  of  metals  they  can  be 
precipitated  as  sulphate  of  calcium,  etc.. 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid.    It  will  not 
pay  to  do  this,  however,  unless  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  precipitable  chlorides.  In- 
stead of  wasting  the  first  lot  of  acid, 
however,  it  could  be  utilized  for  improv- 
ing the  color  of    inferior    samples  of 
PrTissian  blue  by  mixing  it  with  the  mass 
of  greenish  blue  P.  P.  obtained  by  the 
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mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  yellow 
prussiate;  the  HQ  in  such  case  will 
convert  the  ferrous  salt  into  a  ferric  salt 
and  thereby  produces  a  Prussian  blue 
pigment  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  above  mixture  to  become  converted 
into  Prussian  blue  by  oxidation  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

After  the  acid  treatment  of  the  barytes, 
it  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  acid  liquid 
poured  off  and  the  deposited  barytes 
washed  with  water;  the  barytes  is  again 
allowed  to  settle  and  the  wash  water 
poured  off,  and  the  washing  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  When  a  very  fine 
quality  of  barytes  is  required,  it  is  as 
v^reW  to  levigate  the  barytes  so  as  to 
separate  the  finer  particles  from  the 
coarse  ones,  the  latter  being  returned 
to  the  grinding  mills.  Barytes  in  a 
very  fine  state  will  occupy  about  three 
hours  to  settle  from  the  wash  waters; 
after  the  last  wash  water  is  drawn  off, 
the  barytes  will  be  left  as  a  stifif  paste, 
containing  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
water. 

To  remove  this  water  the  barytes  is 
dried  in  drying  ovens.  The  drying 
operation  is  usually  conducted  in  two 
stages.  After  removal  from  the  settling 
tanks,  the  barytes  is  thrown  on  top  of 
the  drying  flues,  such  flues  running 
horizontally  round  three  sides  of  the 
drying-shed,  one  end  being  connected 
with  a  furnace  and  the  other  with  a 
chimney.  These  flues  are  about  thirty 
inches  square,  sectional  area,  the  sides 
being  formed  of  brick  and  the  tops  of 
flagstones.  The  barytes  placed  on  top 
of  the  flues  is  allowed  to  dry  until  \t 
becomes  sufficiently  coherent  to  allovr 
being  cut  up  into  bricks. 

These  bricks  are  then  transferred  to 
the  drying  ovens,  which  are  large 
chambers  built  of  bricks,  and  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  furnace  which  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  be  fed  with  fuel 
from  the  outside.  In  some  works  there 
is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
a  large  globular-shaped  vessel  of  iron 
which  is  in  connection  with  the  furnace, 
so  that  it  may  be  heated  to  a  red  heat; 
this  vessel,  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  "balloon,"  consequently  increases  the 
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temperature,  and  therefore  adds  to  thcfl 
drying  process  of  the  stove.    Ranges  ofl 
skeleton  iron  shelves  are  built  arouncH 
the  sides  of    the  stove  and  over  the^ 
furnace  and  bottom,  and  on  these  shelves 
slabs  of  barytes  are  placed  after  removal 
from  the  tops  of   the  drying  flues,  and 
kept  until  perfectly  dry.     Such  opera- 
tions occupy  several  days. 

When  the  barytes  is  perfectly  dry  it 
IS  ground  o  a  fine  powder  and  packed 
for  sale.  The  kind  of  barytes  called 
'  floated  barytes  "  is  essentially  the  same 
as  ordinary  barytes,  except  that  it  has 
been  specially  prepared  by  a  levigation 
process,  which  consists  in  having  a  series 
of  tanks  arranged  in  a  row,  one  slight- 
ly below  the  other;  the  barytes  is  put 
into  the  higher  tank  and  water  is  poured 
in,  and  stirred  up,  and  when  one  tank 
is  full  its  contents  flow  into  the  next, 
and  so  on  through  the  series.  By  this 
arrangement  the  coarser  and  heavier 
particles  will  settle  in  the  first  tank, 
the  next  finer  and  less  coarser  particles 
will  settle  in  the  second  tank,  while 
there  will  be  still  finer  particles  of 
barytes  settle  in  the  third  and  fourth 
tanks.  Of  course  the  finer  the  particles 
the  longer  they  will  take  to  settle. 

The  finest  ground  native  barytes  is 
never  free  from  a  gritty  feel  due  to  its 
crystalline  nature.  Alkalies  and  acids 
will  not  dissolve  it,  which  affords  a  ready 
test  of  distinguishing  it  from  all  other 
white  pigments.  When  mixed  with  other 
pigments,  barytes  is  perfectly  inert  to- 
ward them,  that  is,  it  does  not  chemically 
react  on,  nor  is  reacted  on  by,  other  pig- 
ments, oils,  or  vehicles,  and  for  this 
reason  it  obtained  the  name  of  "con- 
stant" and  "permanent"  white. 
Although  the  composition  of  barytes  is 
BaSOi  (sulphate  of  barium)  the  native 
variety  is  seldom  free  from  oxides  of 
iron,  silica,  and  alumina,  which  are 
usually  present  to  the  extent  of  almost  i 
per  cent. 

Artificial  barytes  is  obtained,  as  al- 
ready explained,  when  solutions  of  a 
soluble  salt  of  barium  are  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  a 
soluble  sulphate  of  some  other  body. 
A  dense  white  P.  P.  falls  down,  which. 
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after   washer        free   it  from  acid, 
forms  a  pasty  mass  containing  70  to  75 
per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate,  the  re- 
maining percentage  bemg  water.    It  is 
in  the  pasty  form  that  it  is  purchased 
by  paper    makers,  consequently    it  is 
worth  while  for  the  purchaser  to  test 
it  as  to  the  percentage  of  water;  this  is 
easily  done  by  weighing  up  100  grains 
of  the  paste  barytes  and  drying  in  a 
drying  oven  to  draw  ofi  all  moisture, 
allow  to  cool,  and  weigh  again,  when 
the  difference  will  indicate  the  percent- 
age   of     water   present   in    the  paste. 
Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  barytes  it 
is  not  worth  while  adulterating  it,  as 
it  is  cheaper  than  all  other  white  sub- 
stances.   Its  specific  gravity  is  heavier 
than  white  lead,  and  being  insoluble  in 
acids,   it  is   easily  distinguished  from 
other  whites,  except  kaolin. 

To  test  barytes  for  the  presence  3f 
kaolin,  boil  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
sample  in  sulphuric  acid  for  some  time, 
in  a  test  tube  or  a  glue  flask,  and  after 
prolonged  boiling  collect  the  insoluble 
residue,  wash  it  to  remove  all  acid,  then 
collect,  and  dry  it,  and  weigh  again.  If 
this  weighing  is  the  same  as  the  first, 
that  indicates  the  purity  of  the  sample 
as  being  entirely  BaSO*.    I£  kaolin  has 
been  mixed  with  the  sample,  that  white 
body  will  be  dissolved  out  by  the  acid, 
and  will  exhibit  itself  as  a  gelatinous 
residue  in  a  solution  of    sulphate  of 
alumina;  consequently  by  removing  this 
kaolin  from  the  barytes  any  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  weighings 
will  give  the  percentage  of  barytes  and 
of  the  kaolin  present  in  the  sample.— 
Paper  Makers'  Circular. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRITISH 
PAPER  TRADE. 

The  paper  making  and  textile  depart- 
ments of  the  Manchester  Technological 
College— an  institution  of  which  Lanca- 
shire may  well  be  proud— were  opened 
in  July.  This  technical  college  has  a 
complete  paper  mill  plant  where  the 
processes  of  paper  making  are  demon- 
strated; and  a  separate  branch  is^  de- 
voted to  the  teaching  of  the  chemistry 
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of  paper  making.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  also  that  owing  to  Lord  Rosebery 
and  several  public-spirited  citizens  of 
l.ondon  that  metropolis  will  soon  have 
a  technological  institute  comparing  fa- 
vorably with  the  technical  institutions 
in  Germany,  which  have  done  so  much 
to  place  that  country  on  such  a  high 
level  in  the  industrial  arts.  Among  the 
first  pupils  of  the  new  Manchester  Insti- 
tution are  sons  of  James  Marsden  and 
Joseph  Dixon,  two  well-known  English 
paper  manufacturers. 

The  Paper  Maker,  of  London,  refer- 
ring to  the  opening  of  the  college,  has 
this  criticism  to  make: 

"Surprise  and  regret  were  expressed 
that  the  paper-making   section  at  Man- 
chester does  not  contain  a  typical  paper- 
rnaking  machine  of  British  manufacture. 
Vv'e  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  to 
the  detriment  of  German  paper-making 
machinery,  and  it  would  be  idle  not  to 
admit  that  the  Germans  can  make  ex- 
cellent paper  machines,  still,  British  en- 
gineers do  feel  that  som,e  explanation  is 
due  to  them  as  to  why  they  were  not 
given    the    opportunity    of  submitting 
drawings  and  of  making    machinery  in 
what  is,  after  all,  a  history-making  insti- 
tution.    Probably,  as  the  paper-making 
department  grows,  this  may  be  remedied, 
and,  candidly,  we  should  like  to  see  our 
engineers    properly    represented  there. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Manchester 
paper-making   lectures    and  demonstra- 
tions, with  such  an  excellent  man  as  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Hubner  at    the   head,  and 
with  a  perfect  model  plant  available  for 
demonstration,  may  do  a  great  amount 
of  good." 

The  name  mentioned  in  this  extract 
would  indicate  that  the  college  went  to 
Germany  for  its  principal  professor  in 
paper-making,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  professor  would  prefer  ma- 
chinery of  German  origin.  Such  a  pre- 
ference may  arise  from  an  attachment 
to  the  methods  and  processes  under 
which  one  has  been  educated,  or  from^  a 
desire  to  do  a  good  turn  to  friends  with 
whom  one  has  been  associated  in  trade, 
or  from  a  conviction  that  the  machine 
selected  is  the  best  that  can  be  had.  But 
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it  would  be  nothing  to  marvel  at  if  the 
considerations  first  named  influence  a 
teacher  unconsciously.  We  find  this  the 
case  in  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery in  the  pulp  and  paper  trade  of 
Canada.  If  the  designer  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  plant  comes  from  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  a  strong 
recommendation  to  adopt  American  ma- 
chinery and  methods;  if  from  Great 
Britain  or  Germany  or  Belgium,  the  pre- 
ference will  generally  be  given  to  the 
machinery  of  those  countries.  Here  and 
there  a  man  is  always  ready  to  rise  above 
the  bias  of  his  experience,  but  this  power 
of  detachment  from  one's  environments 
and  associations  is  not  a  gift  that  dis- 
tinguishes professors  from  other  men. 
This  has  no  necessary  reference  to  Pro- 
fessor Hubner,  whose  instructive  lec- 
tures have  interested  our  readers  in  the 
past  three  issues;  but  a  knowledge  of 
facts  is  one  thing,  and  judgment  in  using 
those  facts  is  another,  as  our  experience 
sadly  teaches  us  sometimes  when  we 
repose  our  full  confidence  in  a  lawyer  or 
doctor  with  a  string  of  imposing  titles 
to  his  name. 

SILK  FROM  WOOD. 

John  E.  Kehl,  United  States  consul  at 
Stettin,  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  seen 
samples  of  imitation  silk  for  weaving 
purposes  manufactured  from  wood.  It 
is  an  English  patent,  granted  to  C.  H. 
Stearn,  47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London.  The  rights  for  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  France  have  been 
sold.  Prince  Henckel-ponnersmarck  has 
purchased  the  German  rights,  and  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  a  plant  at 
Sydowsaue,  about  five  miles  from  Stet- 
tin. My  informant  says  that  the  plant  is 
at  present  turning  out  fifty  pounds  of 
skein  silk  per  day,  which  can  be  in- 
creased to  a  daily  output  of  2,000  pounds. 
The  sample  shown  me  was  very  soft  and 
of  a  cream  color.  Each  thread  is  made 
up  of  eighteen  single  strands.  A  single 
strand  is  hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.  As  to  the  relative  strength  of  a  real 
silk  thread  and  this  imitation,  the  real 


silk  is  two-thirds  stronger.  It  is  said  to 
take  coloring  or  dyeing  readily,  and 
when  woven  into  pieces  has  the  appear- 
ance of  real  silk.  Wood  silk  seems  to 
have  a  great  demand.  I  was  told  that 
within  the  last  ten  days  the  price  jumped 
from  i6s.  to  28s.  ($3.89  to  $6.81)  per 
pound.  How  this  new  artificial  article 
compares  with  the  genuine,  in  the  way 
of  wear  and  price,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  samples  here,  or 
information  as  to  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing, excepting  that  no  particular 
kind  of  wood  is  required,  and  that  the 
pulp  undergoes  a  chemical  process  and 
is  pressed  through  very  fine  tubes  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  forming  the  single 
strands  which  go  to  make  up  the  thread." 

Pulpwood  and  wood  pulp  received  at 
Nantes  (France),  in  1902,  amounted  to 
29,630  tons,  an  increase  of  814  tons  com- 
pared with  1901,  and  a  decrease  of  6,879 
tons  compared  with  1900.  The  countries 
of  supply  were  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway. 

Representatives  from  the  Royal  Paper 
Mills,  East  Angus,  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  and  other  concerns  do- 
ing business  on  the  St.  Francis  River, 
met  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  build  a  new  dam  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  St.  Francis  or  repair  the  old 
one  belonging  to  the  Royal  Paper  Mills 
Company,  in  existence  for  over  fifty 
years.  It  is  understood  that  the  result 
of  the  conference  favored  the  repairing 
of  the  old  dam  at  Two  Miles  Falls,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Weeden.  These  dams 
are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  flow  of  the  river.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  water  supply  is  becoming  a 
serious  one  to  the  lumber  merchants  and 
mill  owners  along  the  St.  Francis.  The 
present  season,  as  well  as  that  of  1902, 
has  been  a  remarkably  dry  one.  Many 
of  the  small  streams  feeding  the  St. 
Francis  have  dried  up  as  a  result  of  the 
opening  up  of  the  country,  and  the  mill 
owners  realize  that  they  must  grapple 
with  the  serious  problem  of  storing  in 
the  lakes  above  greater  quantities  of 
water  for  use  during  the  dry  season. 
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PAPER  CORKS. 

A  travelling  correspondent  of  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  sends  the  follow- 
ing interesting  review  of  the  various 
methods  of  making  paper  corks  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

Paper  pulp  has  been  used  for  paper 
cork  manufacture  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  in  some  of  the  older  countries, 
such  as  England,  Spain,  etc.  But  the 
processes  have  been  crude,  and  the 
devices  used  of  an  inferior  nature.  The 
processes  were  chiefly  of  an  experi- 
mental character,  and  paper  corks  were 
not  often  found  for  sale  in  the  open 
markets.  Nowadays  one  finds  the  paper 
corks  for  sale  in  liberal  quantities  in 
many  of  the  commercial  centres  of  the 
world.  It  is  of  these  paper  stoppers 
that  I  now  write. 


The  paper  stopper  of  olden  times  was 
chiefly  a  collection  of  pulp  stuff,  com- 
pressed into  a  form  with  molds,  and 
utilized  without  much  preparation.  The 
paper  corks  of  to-day  are  both  molded 
and  ctit  out.  The  corks  are  treated 
with  compositions  that  prevent  them 
from  absorbing  liquids  or  moisture, 
thereby  avoiding  the  presence  of  odors. 
The  processes  of  paper  cork  making  as 
noticed  by  the  writer  in  American,  Eng- 
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lish  and  Japanese  shops  are  illustrated 
ill    the    annexed   views.       The  writer 
travelled  through  Japan  and  saw  some 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  Japanese  put 
paper  and  paper  pulp  in  cork  molding. 
The   Chinese   also   make   paper  corks, 
some  of  which  are  molded  and  some 
are  rolled.    In  Fig.  i  is  shown  one  of 
the    processes    of    shaping    the  corks 
from   cylindrical   devices.       The  oper- 
atives  use   plain  pieces   of  manilla  or 
ether  paper.    The  paper  is  wound  from 
a   roll   onto   another   cylindrical  form, 
with  considerable  glue  or  paste  daubed 
on  between   the  sheets  as  at   (a).  A 
common    brush    is    employed    for  this 
purpose.      After    the    tube    of  sheet 
cylinder  paper  is  rolled  tightly  to  about 
the  diameter  of  the  proposed  corks,  it 
is  dried  and  then  chopped  to  the  proper 
lengths.    Then  the  tubes  are  pressed  in 
molds.    The  molds  are  in  two  sections, 
nd  are  made  of  wood  or  metal,  proper- 
y  hollowed  out  for  the  corks,  the  sides 
eing  fastened  together  with  bolts.  The 
ompressing  effect  due  to  the  buckling 
erves   to  squeeze  the  corks  down  to 
■quired  pattern.      The  form  holds  to 
ts    pressed    shape,   and    the    cork  is 
finished.    In  Fig.  2  is  shown  one  of  the 
molds    used    for    shaping   corks  from 
pnlp.    Both  wood  and  paper  stock  pulp 
i.re  used.     Rag  stock  pulp  is  likewise 
tmployed.      In  fact  all  kinds  of  pulp 
can   be   used.       The   molds   are  fitted 
with   gates   and   runners   for  receiving 
the    liquid   pulp.     The   pulp   is  poured 
into  the  gates,  and  the  runners  convey 
the  substance  in  each  cylindrical  open- 
ing for  forming  the  stopper.    The  mold 
sets  the  pulp  in  a  little  while,  and  the 
corks  can  be  removed  for  future  treat- 
ment.    In   Fig.   3  is  one  of  the  shell 
molds  shown  in  section.     Some  of  the 
corks  are  molded  on  mandrels. 

One  odd  form  of  stopper  manu- 
factured from  paper  stock  is  exhibited 
in  Fig.  4.  It  consists  in  the  molding 
of  the  corks  from  pulp  on  a  mandrel. 
The  paper  pulp  stock  is  worked  to  a 
puttylike  form.  Then  it  is  pasted  about 
a  mandrel  on  a  block  as  represented 
by  (c).  Pretty  nearly  the  complete 
formation  of  the  stopper  is  shaped  in 
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this  process.  The  circular  form,  the 
proper  length,  etc.,  have  to  be  worked 
out  with  properly  shaped  tools.  These 
consist  of  a  trowel  affair,  two  or  three 
scrapers  and  finishing  tools.  The  corks 
are  made  hollow,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
corks  from  caving  in  or  depressing  on  the 
hollow,  there  is  a  second  mandrel  in- 
serted, which  mandrel  is  usually  a  little 
piece  of  round  wood,  like  a  pencil,  and 
this  is  left  in  the  cork. 

I  also  noticed  that  some  of  the  paper 
cork  makers  were  manufacturing  a 
style  of  disk  cork  like  that  presented  in 
Fig.  5.  This  cork  is  made  by  building 
up  a  series  of  disks,  one  above  the 
other,  and  secured  together  either  by 
a  pin  running  through  the  middle  or 
by  glutinous  substances.  The  disks 
are  chopped  out  by  the  wholesale  by 
using  stamping  contrivances  made  of 
the  metal  piping  with  one  end  sharpened 
to  a  cutting  edge.  Boys  with  wooden 
mallets  do  the  work,  and  cut  'out  quite 
a  lot  of  disks  in  a  short  while.  The 
disks  are  placed  in  molds  to  get  the 
proper  form,  and  when  dry  are  glued 
or  pegged,  and  then  when  the  cork  is 
beveled  by  grinding,  and  the  exterior 
polished,  it  is  finished.  The  grinding 
is  done  on  emery  wheels  or  sand  covered 
wheels  revolved  by  foot-power  or  by 
machine  power. 

It  is  chiefly  in  Japan  that  the  carved 
corks  are  made  from  paper  pulp.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese  engravers  can  be 
hired  for  a  few  cents  per  day.  The  en- 
gravers take  the  solid  block  of  cork, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  cut  it  down  to 
proper  size  .with  their  crude  tools,  and 
then  form  some  style  like  that  in  Fig. 
7  for  illustration,  or  perhaps  like  that  in 
Fig.  8.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  carving 
work  to  be  done,  but  time  is  not  very 
important  to  these  people.  They  will 
work  for  hours  on  the  design.  They 
will  carve  all  sorts  of  original  effects, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  good. 
These  corks  find  ready  sale  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  cork  makers  of  Spain  manufacture 
a  paper  cork  with  a  wire  inserted 
through  the  centre,  riveted  on  the 
under    side,  and    fitted    with  a  ring  of 


metal  at  the  top.  This  is  handy  for 
pulling  the  stopper  at  any  time.  This 
style  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

Fig.  10  is  a  sketch  of  a  rather  queer 
form  of  cork,  made  with  an  elastic 
coating,  and  packed  with  paper  pulp 
stock.  The  exterior  is  rubber,  and  the 
sections  are  made  with  wood  disks, 
while  a  cord  extends  through  the  centre. 
Each  chamber  is  packed  with  pulp  as 
the  tube  is  made,  and  an  elastic  form 
of  stopper  results. 

SUPERHEATED  STEAM  IN  DRYING  CYLINDERS 

A  writer  in  the  German  paper,  Der 
Papier  Fabrikant,  says: 

Our  knowledge  of  steam  engine  con- 
struction enables  us  to  build  steam  en- 
gines at  the  present  day  which,  when 
subjected  to  an  mcrease  of  even  90  per 
cent,  above  normal  duty,  do  not  vary 
more  than  2  per  cent.,  and  that  only  for 
two  revolutions  at  the  most.  This,  and 
the  completeness  also  ot  our  modern 
electric  driving  machinery,  is  so  well 
worthy  of  consideration  that  it  is  only 
in  quite  exceptional  cases  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  turn  to  other  means  for  driv- 
ing paper-making  machines,  the  more  so, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  heating 
by  means  of  waste  steam  does  not  pos- 
sess the  great  advantages  ascribed  to  it. 
Nothing  can  be  said  against  the  heat 
theory,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  quite  correct 
that  steam  at  six  atmospheres  pressure 
contains  656  calories,  whereas  steam  at 
one  atmosphere  still  contains  637  cal- 
ories, so  that  only  19  calories  are  used 
in  performing  work,  whereas  the  remain- 
ing heat,  with  a  direct  exhaust,  is  en- 
tirely lost. 

Even  the  application  of  condensation, 
which  saves  about  three-quarters  of  an 
atmosphere,  does  not  in  any  way  accord 
with  the  great  loss  of  heat.  The  follow- 
ing conclusion,  which  I  have  heard  even 
well-trained  experts  make  use  of,  is,  how- 
ever, utterly  wrong,  viz.,  "That  as  steam 
at  two  atmospheres  pressure,  such  as  is 
generally  used  for  heating  purposes,  con- 
tains only  646  calories,  whereas  exhaust 
steam  contains  as  much  as  637  calories. 
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the  difference  of  nnie  calories  cannot 
possibly  play  any  part  in  the  heating  ot 
the  cyhnaers."  These  gentlemen,  too, 
often  carry  their  views  on  this  point  into 
piactice  to  the  extent  of  reprimandmg  or 
even  fining  the  machine  man  for  using 
live  steam  in  order  to  ob.ain  a  good  pro- 
duct, ihe  machine  man  'knows  nothing 
about  the  theory  of  heat,  but  he  does 
know  that  exhaust  steam  is  no  use  to 
him,  and  the  man  is  right. 

To  make  the  matter  properly  intelli- 
gible, we  cannot  in  the  present  case  start 
from  the  difference    in  the    number  of 
calories,  but  must  take  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  steam  pres- 
sures into  account.   Steam  at  two  atmos- 
pheres over  pressure  has  a  temperature 
of  130  degs.   C,  while    exhaust  steam, 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  pipes,  is  never 
more  than  99  degs.  C.    The  difference 
between  these  two    temperatures  when 
compared  with  each  other  is  really  not 
very  great,  but  an  important  fact  which 
has  to  be  considered  is  that  water  is  only 
converted  into  steam  at  100  degs.  C,  so 
that  in  the  present    case  the  numbers 
which  we  really  have  to  compare  are  o 
degs.  and  30  degs.    Water  which  escapes 
before  the  temperature  reaches  100  C.  is 
merely  water  vapor,  and,  as  such,  value- 
less.    Theoretically,  of    course,  the  in- 
creased evaporation  at  higher  tempera- 
tures   may    be    explained  by    the  well- 
known  law  of  Gay-Lussac,  which  states 
that  all  gases  expand  by  1-273  of  their 
volume  for  each  degree  rise  in  tempera- 
ture.   An  increase  of  temperature  to  30 
degs.  corresponds,  therefore,  to    an  in- 
crease of    volume  of    2>o-27t„  which  is 
equal  to  about  o.ii  per  cent. 

According  to  Boyle's  law,  the  volume 
of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  greater  the  pressure  the 
less  the  volume.  A  gas  which,  at  nor- 
mal pressure,  occupies  a  volume  which 
may  be  denoted  by  i,  will  occupy  only 
one-half  or  one-third  of  that  volume, 
according  as  the  pressure  is  doubled  or 
trebled.  In  my  opinion  a  pressure  of 
1  O.II  atmospheres  will  promote  proper 
■  evaporation.  In  modern  paper-making 
machines,  where  the  drying  is  quite  slow, 


exhaust  steam  may  be  used  to  dry  paper, 
but  in  the  older  machines,  the  drying 
end  of  which  is  only  small,  and  which, 
notwithstanding,  have  to  turn  out  more 
and  more  stuff  each  year,  exhaust  steam 
is  not  and  cannot  be  used.  It  is  quite 
obvious  to  anyone  that  an  enormous 
drying  surface  would  be  needed  to  con- 
dense all  the  exhaust  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der; and  again,  where  this  is  not  done, 
and  the  exhaust  steam  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder,  the 
utilization  of  the  heat  is  extremely  bad, 
the  whole  of  the  internal  heat  of  evapo- 
ration, which  is  really  of  most  value, 
being  lost. 

Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Vx'here  exhaust  steam  is  used,  the  con- 
densation water  must  be  removed  by  a 
scoop,  bolted  or  cast  in  place,  and  not, 
as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  by  a  down- 
wardly bent  tube.  In  the  latter  case  the 
water  must  be  properly  separated  from 
the  exhaust  steam,  which  works  back 
towards  the  machine,  or  else  the  cylin- 
ders become  half  filled  with  water,  and 
every  paper-maker  knows  what  that 
means.  Where  frequent  stoppages  are 
made,  changes  in  speed,  and  when  start- 
ing a  thick  paper,  the  irregularities  of 
the  front  cylinder  become  so  flagrant 
that  many  hesitate  to  utilize  exhaust 
steam  in  this  way,  where  it  can  be  other- 
wise employed. 

Again,  exhaust  steam  is  useless  for 
heating  the  felt  dryers.  Our  modern 
paper-making  machines  are  now  so  con- 
structed that  the  front  of  the  dry  end 
must  have  an  equally  large  felt  dryer  for 
each  two  cylinders,  and  where  such  is 
not  provided,  or  exhaust  steam  used 
from  motives  of  economy  for  heating 
the  dryer,  this  inevitably  causes  an  enor- 
mous consumption  of  drying  felts.  Paper- 
makers  who  require  steam  can  utilize  the 
lieat  of  the  exhaust  steam  much  more 
profitably  for  heating  boiler  feed  water 
than  for  heating  cylinders.  In  well- 
constructed  pre-heaters  worked  on  the 
counter  current  principle  70  per  cent,  of 
the  total  heat  of  steam,  which  has  al- 
ready done  work  by  its  expansion,  can 
be  utilized  at  the  present  day;  or,  in 
other  words,  about  450  calories  can  be 
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got  from  the  exhaust  steam,  a  result 
which  can  never  be  obtained  from  cylin- 
ders, as  the  condensation  water  always 
escapes  at  a  temperature  of  85  degs. 
under  the  very  best  conditions  possible. 
A  paper  mill  possessing  a  paper-making 
machine  worked  entirely  by  steam  power 
will  require  for  driving,  drying  and  heat- 
mg  at  least  3,000  kilos  [a  kilogram  is 
2  1-5  lbs.]  of  steam  per  hour,  e.g.: 

200  h.p.  X  6  kg.  =  1,200  kilos  for  effec- 
tive wok. 

40  h.p.  X  12  kg.  —  480  kilos  for  driving 
the  machine. 

400  h.p.  X  3  kg.  =  1,200  kilos  for  dry- 
ing the  paper. 

120  kilos  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

Total,  3,000  kilos. 

By  means  of  this  exhaust  steam,  and 
also  that  from  the  main  engine,  the 
whole  of  the  feed  water  can  be  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  90  degs.,  and  there 
will  still  be  a  sufficiency  to  spare  to  heat 
the  ceiling  of  the  paper  machine  room. 
From  the  above  remarks,  however,  the 
advantages  of  super-heated  steam  for 
heating  cylinders  will  be  quite  obvious, 
for  this  steam  at  a  low  pressure,  and 
which  consequently  can  have  no  danger- 
ous action  on  the  drying  cylinders,  pos- 
sesses a  temperature  which  readily  effects 
rapid  drying.  Seeing  that  superheated 
steam  is  employed  in  steam  engines  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  that  only  little 
steam  is  required,  which  materially  re- 
duces the  call  upon  frequently  overtaxed 
powers  of  the  boilers  in  small  works, 
and  which  also  includes  a  very  substan- 
tial saving  of  fuel,  I  think  the  above 
remarks  may  serve  as  an  indication  of 
how  many  mills  may  reduce  their  ex- 
Denses. 

FOREST  FIRES. 

At  the  recent  annual  congress  of  the 
Boards  of  Trade  of  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, held  at  Charlottetown,  the  sub- 
ject of  forest  fires  and  forest  preserva- 
tion was  discussed.  B.  H.  Dodge, 
M.P.P.,  of  Kentville,  N.S.,  said  that 
forest  fires  were  a  very  serious  thing  for 
his  Province,  and  that  the  cut  there  this 
coming  winter    would  be    wholly  from 
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burned  timber.  He  thought  the  matter  I 
shoud  be  taken  up  by  the  Governments  I 
of  the  three  Provinces.  j 

W.  S.  Loggie,  M.P.P.,  of  Chatham, 
N.B.,  said  it  was  a  grave  question  lor 
his  Province.  He  referred  to  the  recent  ^ 
meeting  of  the  lumbermen  called  by  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Province  to  dis- 
cuss the  forestry  problem,  in  his  opin- 
ion the  timber  is  cut  to  too  low  a  limit 
of  size  and  growth.  Of  course,  the  law 
protects  the  young  trees,  but  timber 
operators  are  not  in  all  cases  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  observe  the  law.  The 
Government  of  New  Brunswick,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Loggie,  does  not  find  it  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  the  law.  Double 
stumpage  dues  are  the  penalty  for  cut- 
ting trees  below  the  legal  limit,  but  they 
are  never  collected.  Timber  men  say  it 
pays  better  to  haul  undersized  logs  than 
to  pass  them  by. 

Messrs.  Dodge,  Loggie,  and  McLeod 
were  appointed  a  committee,  and  drafted 
the  following  resolution  for  submission 
to  the  Provincial  Governments: 

"Whereas,  There  have  recently  been 
devastating  fires  in  our  forests  and  tim- 
ber lands;  and  whereas.  The  laws  against 
such  fires  are  either  insufficient  or  inop- 
erative; and  whereas,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  our  lands; 
therefore, 

"Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
board  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when 
some  practical  measures  should  be  taken 
by  our  local  Governments  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  our  forests  by  fire,  either 
by  the  appointment  of  special  guardians, 
or  such  other  means  as  they,  in  their 
opinion,  believe  will  attain  the  desired 
object.  And  further  resolved,  That  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  laws  made,  or 
hereafter  to  be  made,  regarding  cutting 
undersized  sawlogs,  be  strictly  en- 
forced." 

WATER  POWER  AND  FORESTRY. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Drumniond  writes  to  the 
Toronto  Globe.  In  the  article  in  your 
Saturday's  issue  on /'Preserving  Forest 
Wealth,"  you  brought  up  a  very  impor- 
tant question  when  discussing    the  de- 
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forestation  of   Canada.     Wacerpower  is 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  Canada, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  easy  transmis- 
sion, electrically,  over  long  distances,  it 
will  play,  year  by  year,  an  increasing 
part  in  our  manufactories    all  over  the 
country.    To  keep  this  waterpower  irom 
continually    running  to  waste    with  the 
spring  floods,  to  the  detriment  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  summer  supply  and  the 
erosion  of  the  river  beds,  is  one  of  the 
problems  in  all  of  the  rivers  of  Canada, 
large  and  small,  to-day.    The  depletion 
of  the  forests  by  fires  and  by  continuous, 
exhausting    lumbering    operations  has 
greatly  intensified  this  problem.  To  con- 
serve the  forest  is  then  in  the  interests 
of  not  only  the  Crown  revenue,  to  which 
they    contribute  so    much,  and    of  the 
home  and  export  trade,  of  which  lumt>er 
forms  such  an  important  item,  but  of  the 
great  manufacturing  industries  and  the 
street    and    suburban    railways,  which 
yearly  more  and  more  will  use  the  power 
of  these  riveis. 

You  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  forests  on  the  level  of  the  great 
lakes,  and    more    particularly  of  Lake 
Superior.     The  peculiar  physical  condi- 
tions in  and  surrounding  this  lake  make 
it  evident  that  its  level  will   be  main- 
tained.  The  water  is  not  only  very  deep, 
reaching  below  the  Atlantic  level,  but  it 
is  very  cold,  even  at  the  surface,  during 
summer.    The  effect  on  the  climate  of  its 
shores  is  seen  in  the  existence  of  some 
semi-Arctic  plants  there,  although  they 
are  not  found  inland.    The  coldness  of 
the  water  leads  to  a  light  evaporation 
.from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rainfall  there  is  not 
below  that  of  other  parts  of  Ontario. 
The  total  area  which  receives  this  ram- 
fall,  tributary  to  the   lake,  is  probably 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  area  of 
the     lake.     Further,  in  connection  with 
all  of  the  great  lakes  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  evaporation  from  their  sur- 
faces is  very  much  less  than  on  the  sur- 
rounding land. 

The  British  Columbia  Government  has 
declined  to  remove  the  export  duty  on 
logs  going  to  the  United  States. 
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WORK  OF  THE  DOMINION  FORESTRY  DEPART- 
MENT. 

E.  Stewart,  Dominion  Land  Surveyor 
and     Superintendent    of    Timber  and 
Forestry  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa,  speak- 
ing of  the  work  of  his  department,  which 
has  been  organized  for  years,  says:  "To 
guard    against    forest    fires,   we  have 
established  a  system  of  patrol  by  what 
are  known  as  Forest  Rangers.    A  num- 
ber   of    these    are    appointed   in  each 
province.    These  men,  although  not  on 
duty  continually,   are  always  ready  to 
turn  out  when  their   services    are  re- 
quired.   Each  fire  ranger  has  his  allotted 
territory  to  go  over  at  brief  intervals 
during  the  dry  season.     In  the  winter 
they  post  fire   notices   in   the  vicinity 
of  every  logging  camp  and  trail.  The 
fire  rangers  also  distribute  copies  of  the 
Fire  Act,  and  warn  people  going  through 
the  trails  against  the  dangers  of  leaving 
campfires  burning  when  they  leave.  In 
looking   after   the  enforcement   of  the 
regulations   of   the   Fire   Act   and  the 
prosecution  of  any  infringments,  they 
also   render   valuable   services   for  the 
preservation  of  timber.    I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  works  of  these  fire  rang- 
ers has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
immunity  which  British  Columbia  has 
enjoyed  from  any  serious  fires   for  the 
last  few  years  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to 
their  work  and  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  neighboring  State  of  Washington, 
w^hich  has  no  fire  rangers.      It  is  not 
necessary    for    me    to    recall    to  your 
memory  the  destructive  fires  which  pre- 
vailed there  last  summer,  which  did  so 
much  damage  to  vast  areas  of  valuable 
timber.  There  was  no  damage  from  fires 
in    the    British   Columbia   railway  belt 
last  year.    Fire  notices  are  now  posted 
all  over  the  Province,  and  also  in  the 
far  North.    Even  away  up  in  the  Peace 
River  district  these  warning  notices  are 
displayed.    The  department  has  received 
much    valuable    assistance    from  >the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  and  also  from  the 
various      railway      companies  whose 
sectionmen  have  posted  many  notices  in 
remote  places." 
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"  Another  work  which  the  department 
has  undertaken,  is  the  preservation  of 
timbered  areas  at  the  head  waters  of 
various  rivers,  so  as  to  ensure  more 
precipitation  in  these  districts  and  also 
to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  the  water, 
thereby  preventing  sudden  floods.  We 
have  ajready  reserved  a  district  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kamloops  River, 
which  will  not  be  thrown  open  for 
homestead  entry.  This  scheme  has  been 
already  adopted  with  great  success  in 
the  Northwest  Territories  on  land  that 
is  nearly  useless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, to  the  consequent  benefit  of  other 
areas  some  distance  away." 

THE  SAULT  PULP  MILLS. 

The  attempt  to  get  the  shareholders  of 
the  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Co.  to 
take  up  the  bonds  of  the  company  has 
failed,  and  the  whole  works  have  been 
closed  pending  a  solution  of  ihe  difficulty. 
Speaking  of  the  pulp  mills,  Cornelius 
Shields,  the  new  president,  said:  "The 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany has  been  losing  money  heavily  on 
its  pulp.  With  logs  at  several  dollars  per 
cord  below  the  price  other  mills  are  pay- 
ing and  making  money,  these  mills  ought 
to  be  making  good  profits.  I  have 
hardly  been  here  long  enough  to  get 
<lown  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  but 
the  profitable  operation  of  these  plants 
seems  to  be  wholly  a  question  of  man- 
agement. The  losses  on  the  sulphite 
mill  appear  to  have  been  due  to  the 
■attempt  to  get  gas  from  the  roasting  of 
pyrrhotite,  which  has  not  yielded  enough 
gas  to  enable  the  mill  to  make  more  than 
18  or  20  tons  of  pulp  per  day  on  a  rated 
capacity  of  50  to  60  tons.  The  substi- 
tution of  pyrites,  or  sulphur  when 
pyrites  could  not  be  had,  has  resulted  in 
increasing  the  output  to  about  40  tons 
per  day.  The  fourth  dry  machine,  which 
has  just  been  installed,  completes  the 
equipment  of  this  mill  as  planned.  The 
ground  wood  mill  has  lost  much  time  on 
account  of  shortage  of  logs,  which 
should  have  been  provided  against.  The 
operation   of   the    mill    seems   to  have 
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been  unnecessarily  expensive,  and  the 
cost  of  pulp  has  therefore  been  too  high. 
r>oth  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite  mills 
have  been  gradually  reducing  their  costs 
until  they  are  now  about  equal  to  the 
prices  obtained  for  the  pulp.  Still  fur- 
ther reductions  must  be  made,  and  no 
doubt  can  be  made.  The  price  of  pulp 
is  advancing,  and  as  the  output  has  been 
sold  a  long  way  ahead,  there  is  a  chance 
to  turn  the  past  losses  into  a  good 
profit.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  these 
mills  ought  to  return,  but  I  should  say 
that  both  of  them  ought  to  show  not  less 
than  $75,000  for  next  year.  Either  of 
them  ought  to  make  more  than  that  if 
the  costs  can  be  brought  down  where 
they  should  be.  About  300  men  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  out  the  timber  and 
handling  the  logs  until  they  are  laid 
down  at  the  mill.  White  spruce  alone  is 
used,  though  there  are  other  species  of 
pulp  wood  on  the  company's  concession. 
About  ninety  tons  a  day  are  being  turned 
out,  of  which  far  the  greatest  part  is 
sold  in  the  United  States." 

The  financial  crisis  of  the  company  not 
only  closes  the  pulp  mills,  but  the  veneer 
mill,  the  car  shops,  the  Algoma  Iron 
Works,  the  steel  plant,  and  the  various 
mines  under  the  control  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Company,  throwing  out  of  employ- 
ment in  all  about  3,500  men.  The  sul- 
phite mill  employed  100  men,  and  the 
ground  wood  mill  about  the  same  num- 
ber. To  take  a  part  of  the  output  of  the 
Canadian  mills  a  fifteen-ton  paper  plant 
was  being  installed  on  the  United  States 
side,  and  this  plant  was  to  be  extended 
largely  in  the  spring.  At  the  time  of 
the  crisis  the  new  president  was  bring- 
ing the  mills  down  to  a  paying  basis  by 
dropping  some  of  the  costly  experiments 
introduced  by  the  late  management  and 
by  coming  back  to  well-tried  methods; 
but,  while  profits  are  now  assured,  the 
prospects  for  an  early  resumption  of 
steady  work  at  the  pulp  mills  are  not 
bright,  as  the  men  have  been  called  in 
from  the  woods,  leaving  the  »nills  with- 
out a  supply  of  material  when  the  time 
comes  for  resumption.  For  an  export 
trade  in  pulp  these  mills  are  not  so  well 
situated  as  mills  in  eastern    Canada  or 
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near  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  present 
policy  of  looking  to  their  own  paper 
mill  on  the  United  States  dde  and  to 
olhei  paper  mills  of  the  north-western 
States  for  a  market  is  apparently  the 
wisest  In  the  interests  of  the  pulp  trade 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  different  branches 
of  the  Consolidated  Company's  works 
could  not  be  separated,  so  that  those 
mills  which  pay  by  themselves  can  be 
operated  and  not  tied  up  by  the  unprofit- 
able branches.  Better  is  half  a  loaf  than 
no  bread  at  all. 

SODIUM  BI-SULPHATE  IN  PAPER  SIZING. 


It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  the 
sizing  of  paper  is  effected  by  the  pre- 
cipitation   of    free    rosin,    and    not  3f 
aluminum  resinate.    In  accordance  with 
this  view,  the  author  formerly  advocated 
the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of 
aluminum     sulphate     for  decomposing 
the  rosin  soap.    Sulphuric  acid  is,  how- 
ever, a  dangerous  substance  to  add  to 
paper  pulp,  and  if  no  aluminum  salt  be 
used,  the  sizing  effect  is  liable  to  fail 
owing  to  the  clotting  together  of  the 
precipitated     rosin.      With  aluminum 
salts,  the   gelatinous  precipitate  which 
is  simultaneously  produced  assists  the 
fine  division  of  the  rosin.     Sodium  bi- 
sulphate  possesses  the  advantages  with- 
out the  disadvantages  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  cheaper  than  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  part  of  the  bi- 
sulphate  can  do  the  work  of  three  parts 
of     aluminum     sulphate.      For  papers 
which  have  to  be  sized  with  a  minimum 
proportion  of  rosin  (2.5  to  3-5  per  cent), 
the   author   recommends   that  one-half 
of   the   aluminum  sulphate   be  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium  bi- 
sulphate. 

But  in  cases  where  a  larger  pro- 
portion (5  to  6  per  cent.)  of  rosin  is 
permissible,  the  whole  of  the  aluminum 
sulphate  may  be  replaced  by  sodium  bi- 
pulphate,  and  since  the  rosin  so  pre- 
cipitated is  cheaper  than  the  paper  it- 
self, its  use  as  a  binding  and  loading 
material  may  be  extended.  If  the  pres- 
ence of  traces  of  iron  in  the  bi-sulphate 
be  objectionable,  the  iron  should  be  pre- 
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cipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyanide.  In 
order  to  avoid  corrosion  of  the  beater 
knives,  the  bi-sulphate  should  be  added 
shortly  before  the  beater  is  discharged, 
or  else  it  should  be  added  to  the  pulp 
in  the  mixing  chest— Dr.  Wurster  in 
Papier  Zeitung,  Socy.  Chem.  Ind. 

—British  Consul  Dundas  in  his  report 
on  the  trade  of  Norway  for  1902  says: 
^'In  the  pulp  business  I  learnt  that  the 
pulp  to  foreign  countries  has  to  be  per- 
forated for  duty  purposes,  but  goes  un- 
touched to  the  United  Kingdom,  hence 
the  export  thither  is  preferred  because 
the  perforating  process  entails,  naturally, 
special  machinery  and  more  labor.  In 
all  the  principal  places  are  to  be  found 
works  of  different  kinds,  which,  if  they 
cannot  compete  in  size  with    works  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Ger- 
many, are  nevertheless  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  testify  that  Norway  is  doing 
more  than  is  commonly    supposed,  and 
capable  of  doing  much  more  under  more 
favorable  conditions. 

NOT  REDUCED  TO  PULP. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  worked  out 
his  fiscal  reform  scheme  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  can  say  he  has  reduced  it  to 
pulp. 

In  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons 
on  the  7th  ult.  Sir  John  Leng  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
whether  he  was  aware  that  the  value  of 
wood  pulp  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  pap.er-makers  last  year 
^^as,  in  round  numbers,  £250,000  from 
Canada,  as  against  £2,000,000  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
proposes  in  his  fiscal  policy  a  duty  on 
the  £2,000,000  worth  of  Scandinavian 
wood  pulp;  and  whether  wood  pulp  will 
be  treated  as  a  manufactured  or  raw 
material. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied:  "I  am  aware 
that  the  figures  are  roughly  as  stated  in 
the  question.  In  answer  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  question,  I  have  to  say  that 
I  have  not  made  any  proposal  with  re- 
oard  to  wood  pulp." 

Sir   John   Leng   asked   whether  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  had  considered  the  extent 
to  which  the  British  pubHc  arc  indebted 
for  their  cheap  newspapers  and  literature 
to  the  use  by  British  printers  and  pub- 
lishers of  £2,000,000  worth  of  paper 
manufactured  in  European  countries  and 
the  United  States;  and  whether  he  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  price  of  that  paper 
by  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said:  "I  do  not  think 
that  the  British  public  owe  cheap  litera- 
ture entirely  or  mainly  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  materials,  but  I  have 
made  no  proposal  to  tax  them." 


Mill  Matters 


A  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  Brown 
paper  bag  factory,  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  was 
discovered  by  the  police  in  time  to  be 
easily  extinguished,  and  prevent  any 
serious  damage  being  done. 

G.  A.  F.,  in  the  Paper  Trade  Review, 
of  London,  says  that  the  paper  trade 
seems  generally  favorable  to  some  kind 
of  tariff  reform,  though  to  what  extent 
free  trade  should  be  interfered  with  in 
the  interests  of  that  industry  is  not 
apparent.     Enquiry  can  do  no  harm. 

The  Canada  Atlantic  Railway,  accord- 
ing to  an  official,  will  move  this  year 
between  20,000  and  25,000  cords  of  poplar 
from  points  along  its  main  and  branch 
lines.  Large  stocks  of  spruce  pulp  wood 
are  still  lying  at  the  stations  along  the 
Gatineau  brancli  of  the  C'lnadian  Pacific 
Railway,  officially  known  as  the  Ottawa 
Northern  and  Western  Railway.  This 
will  be  shipped  to  the  American  mills  as 
the  rolling  stock  becomes  available. 

The  extension  of  the  Ottawa,  North- 
ern and  Western  Railway,  or  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Gatineau 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  will  reach  Maniwaki,  30  miles 
beycmd  Gracefield,  the  old  terminus, 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  will  be  a 
boon  to  the  pulp  mdustry.  The  Gatineau 
I'j  a  great  country  for  spruce,  and  thou- 
sands of  cords  arc  shipped  yearly  by 
rail   from   Gracefield  and   other  points. 
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The  railway  extension  will  open  up  new 
territory,  and  the  output  of  pulpwooJ 
will  likely  show  a  large  increase  next 
season. 

A  contractor  has  made  a  proposition 
to  the  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  tO'  supply  a  considerable 
amount  of  spruce  timber  from  Michigan 
and  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
and  from  Canada,  which  he  proposed  to 
raft  across  the  great  lakes  and  deliver  at 
Manitowac. — Paper  Trade  Journal. 

The  Rainy  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
which  received  a  concession  from  On- 
tario at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, is  making  surveys  for  flumes, 
dams,  mills,  etc.,  and  intends  erecting 
a  30-ton  mechanical  pulp  mill  and  a  15- 
ton  chemical  mill.  They  will  also  erect 
a  saw  mill  and  do  a  general  lumbering 
business.  They  expect  to  have  the  saw 
mill  in  operation  next  spring,  and  the 
pulp  mill  by  the  spring  of  1905. 

ihe  Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  have  re- 
cently arranged  with  the  Walerous  En- 
gine Works,  Brantford,  Ont.,  for  the 
manufacture  of  Millspaugh  patent 
shower  pipes  in  Canada.  The  fact  of  the 
Waterous  Engine  Works  entering  into  a 
contract  for  building  this  apparatus  will 
be  recognized  in  Canada  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  same.  A  number  of  Cana- 
dian mills  have  introduced  these  shower 
pipes,  and  we  are  informed  that  very 
many  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  United 
States  are  using  the  Millspaugh  system 
with  profit.  Enquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Sandusky  Foundry  and 
IMachine  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
paper  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh  may  be  said 
to  be  confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Esk 
and  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Esk  there  are  seven  paper  mills, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Water  of  Leith, 
nine.  The  Esk,  with  its  seven  mills, 
has  seventeen  machines,  with  an  output 
of  about  25,000  tons  per  year,  and  a 
value  of  appromixately  £750,000;  in  the 
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Water  of  Leith  mills  there  are  twelve 
paper  making  machines,  and  the 
approximate  output  per  year  15,000  tons, 
of  the  value  of  £250,000,  the  sixteen 
mills  aggregating  an  output  of  £1,000,- 
000. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Canadian  railways  will  on  October  isl 
advance  the  rates  on  pulpwood  consign- 
er! to  United  States  points.  The  advance 
will  average  half  a  cent  per  100  pounds. 

A  fire,  caused  by  an  explosion  of  oil 
in  the  engine-room,  destroyed  the  roof- 
ing paper  factory  of  Alex.  McArthur  & 
Co.,  Logan  Street,  Montreal,  this  month. 
The  loss  on  building  and  slock  was  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars. 

-The  Chatham,  N.B.,  World  reports 
that  John  Stuart  has  visited  the  town, 
and  is  negotiating  with  the  town  coun- 
cil for  a  valuation  of  the  pulp  mill  pro- 
perty, now  lying  idle.  Mr.  3.uart  said 
that  if  the  valuation  for  assessment  pur- 
poses could  be  reduced  to  $50,000  he 
would  endeavor  to  form  a  company  to 
start  up  the  mill.  ' 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  pro- 
posed pulp  miUs  on  Princess  Royal 
Island,  B.C.  A  report  from  Vancouver 
is  to  the  effect  that  J.  J.  Palmer,  of  To- 
ronto; Col.  MelHs,  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, and  John  Yule,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, have  examined  spruce  limits  on  this 
island  covering  80,000  acres.  Mr.  Palmer 
stated  that  they  have  decided  to  build 
pulp  and  paper  mills  at  a  cost  oi 
$1,000,000,  the  capacity  being  100  tons  of 
news  and  wrapping  per  day. 

The  United  States  trade  returns  for 
the  month  of  July  show  that  wood  pulp 
to  the  amount  of  1,835.622  pounds,  vahied 
at  $36,285,  was  exported  to  all  points.  Of 
this  total  it  appears  that  150,000  pounds 
was  shipped  from  Detroit,  150,660 
pounds  from  Memphremagog,  31.325 
pounds  from  Oswegatchie,  17,200  pounds 
from  Euget  Sound,  and  33.614  pounds 
from  Vermont  to  various  places  in  Can- 
ada, making  382,599  pounds  shipped  to 
Canada  in  the  month.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  is  bonded  for  re-export  to 
foreign  countries. 
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We  understand  that  the  Seattle  syndi- 
cate, winch  last  July  puraiaseu  50,000 
acres  of  British  Columbia  tiniDer  lands 
irom  Jnon.  james  Dunsuiuir,  have  no 
intention  of  going  into  the  manutacture 
of  pulp,  their  business  being  conhned  to 
lumbering  operations. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Powell  River, 
B.C.,  about  fifty  miles  irom  Vancouver, 
a  pu'lp  mill  is  to  be  built  by  Benton  E. 
lurner,  of  New  York.  A  power  dam  is 
to  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Turner  has  secured  250  square  miles 
of  timber  land  m  a  number  of  parcels 
distributed  along  the  shore. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario  has 
ordered  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Glas- 
gow vs.  the  Toronto  Paper  Manufac- 
uiring  Co.  The  action  was  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Britton  to  recover  damages 
lor  the  loss  of  one  hand  and  portions  ot 
the  fingers  of  the  other  while  operacing 
a  paper  cutter  in  the  Paper  Company's 
null,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  $1,200 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  company  urged 
contributory  negligence  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  new  trial. 

^  correspondent  of  the  Paper  Mill, 
of  New  York,  on  the  pulp  wood  situa- 
tion   in    Quebec,    says:    "An  Eastern 
Townships  man,  who    appears  to  have 
special  information  on  the  subject,  has 
made  the  statement  that  there  will  be  an 
enormous    increase    in  the  quantity  of 
pulp  wood  cut  this  season  in  Quebec  for 
export  to  the  United  States.    This  was 
not  unexpected.    American  license  hold- 
ers have  increased  the   extent  of  their 
limits,   either    by  purchases  at  Govern- 
ment sales  or  by  negotiations  wiih  per- 
sons who  bought  directly  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.    Moreover,  it  is  well  known 
that  of  the  two    camps  into    which  the 
lumbermen  are  divided— pro-export  and 
anti-export— the  former  have  the  advan- 
tage.   They  have  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment with  them.     The  Government  de- 
sires the  revenue    from    stumpage,  and 
has  an  idea  that  it  would  fall  off  greatly 
if  the  American  market  for  Quebec  pulp 
wood  were  cut  off,  either  by  excessive 
differential  stumpage  dues,  or  by  a  home 
manufacturing  condition  in  the  licenses. 
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Among  the  new  companies  incor- 
porated is  the  Compagnie  Maritime  et 
Commerciale  du  Bas  St.  Laurent,  with  a 
capital  of  $40,000,  and  head  office  at 
ElHs  Bay.  Island  of  Anticosti,  of  which 
H.  A.  Meunier  is  the  chief  promoter. 
Among  other  powers  it  is  given  the  right 
to  manufacture  and  trade  in  pulp  and 
paper. 

A  limit  was  recently  sold  on  the  Stur- 
geon River  in  the  Nipissing  district, 
36  square  miles  in  extent,  for  $200,000. 
Five  years  ago  it  ^  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  two-thirds  that  amount.  An- 
other limit,  which  was  bought  some  time 
ago  for  $100,000,  was  sold  soon  after  for 
$125,000,  passing  the  next  week  to  3 
third  party  for  $150,000.  In  two  months 
it  again  changed  hands  at  $210,000,  and 
the  holders  have  been  ofifered  a  substan- 
tial advance.  Ten  years  ago  it  would 
not  have  brought  more  than  $30,000  or 
$40,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Victoria, 
B.C.,  Board  of  Trade  the  president  thus 
touched  on  the  pulp  and  paper  industry: 
"The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  has 
engaged  the  active  attention  of  this 
board  for  some  years  past,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  offers  inducements 
for  the  selection  of  the  timber  and  power 
necessary  for  carrying  on  such  an  enter- 
prise. A  very  valuable  concession  has 
been  secured  by  a  company  contemplat- 
ing operations  at  Quatsino,  and  pre- 
liminary works  are  now  in  progress. 
This  is  another  industry  which  requires 
a  large  capital,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  such  an  investment  on  Van- 
couver Island  would  give  good  returns. 
We  have  on  Vancouver  Island  timber  in 
valuable  merchantable  varieties,  which 
in  quality  and  quantity  is  not  excelled 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  These  varie- 
ties comprise,  chiefly,  Douglas  fir,  cedar, 
spruce,  balsam  and  hemlock.  The  forest 
lands  are  heavily  timbered  and  the  inden- 
tations in  the  coast  lines  furnish  a  na- 
tural advantage  in  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation of  the  logs.  Risk  in  such  trans- 
portation can  be  minimized  in  most  cases 
by  selecting  practically  landlocked  chan- 
nels." 
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Puscy  &  Jones  Compan}',  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  have  the  contract  for  the  new 
paper  machine  for  the  Laurentide  Pulp 
Company,  of  Grand  Mere,  Que.  It  is  the 
fourth  machine  built  for  this  mill  by  the 
I'usey  &  Jones  Co. 

The  Sturgeon  Falls  pulp  and  paper 
mills  are  to  be  in  operation  next  month. 
Ihey  will  ship  to  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia principally,  though  some  of  their 
products  may  be  marketed  on  this  con- 
tinent. C.  W.  Rantoul  is  general  man- 
ager. 

Flax  pulp,  the  manufacture  of  which 
?£  to  be  taken  up  by  Flax  Pulp,  Limited, 
in  England,  and  the  By-Products  Paper 
Co.,  of  New  York,  as  announced  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine,  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  writing  and 
other  high  class  papers,  in  fact,  to  com- 
pete with  the  best  as  to  quality,  and  the 
poorest  as  to  price.  The  production 
ot  high  class  papers  in  England  is  said 
to  amount  to  500  tons  a  day,  and  Flax 
Pulp,  Limited,  proposes  to  commence 
with  a  turn-out  of  5  tons  a  day.  The 
profit,  at  £10  a  ton,  should  ensure  to 
the  company  a  net  profit  of  £15,000  on 
a  year  of  300  working  days,  or  15  per 
cent,  on  the  proposed  capital  of  £100,- 
000,  it  being  decided  to  reserve  25,000 
shares  for  future  issue.  The  French- 
Hickman  Flax  Fibre  Company,  whose 
patents  have  been  acquired,  are 
to  receive  £33,000  in  £1  shares  of  the 
company  issued  as  fully  paid,  £27,000 
in  cash  or  fully  paid  shares,  and  £5,000 
in  cash,  the  latter  representing  only  a 
fair  proportion  allocated  to  the  English 
rights  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
French-Hickman  Flax  Fibre  Company. 
The  directors  of  Flax  Fibre,  Limited, 
rre  Harold  Krall,  F.  J.  Fowles,  H 
Grandage,  W.  R.  Marchant,  and  A.  F. 
Newman,  the  consulting  chemists  are 
Cross  &  Bevan,  and  the  secretary  H.  P. 
Philpot.  The  New  York  By-Products 
Co.  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  The 
process  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Hickman, 
who  gave  years  of  patient  research  to 
it,  and  it  is  said  to  be  most  successful, 
while  it  also  appears  to  be  very  profit- 
able. 
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The  Montrose  Paper  Co.'s  new  mill  at 
Thorold  started  up  this  month,  and  is 
now  running  on  high  grade  writing  and 
book  papers. 

The  Lawton  vVark  Co.  propose  to 
keep  their  saw  and  pulp  mills  near  Ste. 
Agatha  running  all  winter  by  means  of 
a  new  device.  A  pond  near  the  mill 
will  be  filled  with  logs  this  fall  and  in 
the  winter  the  pond  is  to  be  kept  above 
the  freezing  point  by  s.eam  pipes  run 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  so  that  the 
logs  can  be  taken  into  the  mill  as  in 
summer. 

Charles  H.  Vogel,  paper  mill  engineer, 
of  Ottawa,  recently  made  surveys  and 
examinations  of  a  large  water  power  and 
mill  site  in  the  Rainy  River  district  in 
connection  with  a  valuable  pulp  conces- 
sion owned  by  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
parties.  Mr.  Vogel  returned  by  way  of 
Wisconsin,  visiting  the  mills  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley,  where  he  received  his  early 
training  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 

It  is  natural  for  the  Scandinavian 
papers  to  make  the  most  of  the  failure 
of  the  Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  and 
the  extract  from  the  Farmand,  quoted 
elsewhere,  contains  some  grains  of  truth, 
but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  fact  of  the 
mismanagement  of  one  concern  is  no 
argument  against  the  advantages  of  the 
whole  country.  The  mere  circumstance 
that  the  Acadia  people  ph 
in  a  position  where  they  had  to  draw  on 
outside  limits  for  their  supplies,  and  that 
they  were  competing  against  themselves 
to  such  an  extent  in  bu)nng  wood  that 
they  were  paying  $6  or  $7  a  cord  where 
they  might  have  got  it  for  $3  or  $4  ex- 
plains enough. 

A  conference  was  held  a  few  days  ago 
between  Hon.  E.  J.  Davis,  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  of  Ontario;  W^  E. 
Backus,  of  Minneapolis,  interested  in  a 
power  company  which  desires  to  de- 
velop power  for  transmission  to  that  city 
from  the  Canadian  side,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  town  of  Fort  Frances  and  of 
Mackenzie,  Mann  &  Co.  There  was  a 
strong  determination  by  the  Fort  Frances 
people  that  the  water  powers  of  the  town 
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should  not  be  used  to  build  up  United 
States  cities  only,  J.s  has  been  the  case 
at  Niagara  Falls;  and  in  view  of  this 
feeling  an  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  the  Backus  company  agrees  to 
develop  half  its  power  on  the  Canadian 
side,  and  if  it  fails  to  carry  out  ihis  con- 
dition another  company  may  step  in  and 
develop  power. 

The  Harmsworths,  proprietors  of  the 
Daily  Mail   and  several   other  publica- 
tions in  London,  Eng.,  have    taken  up 
the  option  they  had  on  the  Newfound- 
land property  of  the  Timber  Estates  Co., 
referred  to  in  a  recent  issue.    The  mills 
and  pulp  lands  secured  by  the  English 
publishers  were  situated  at  Millerstown, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Reid    railway  line, 
and  all  the    timber    limits    were  tapped 
by   the   railway.     Negotiations   for  the 
purchase    were    made  by  J.  D.  Harms- 
worth.    The  timber  lands  owned  by  the 
Harmsworths    hitherto    have    been  in 
Sweden,    so   that   the   present  decision 
shows  the  westward  trend  of  business  in 
the  pulp  line. 

An  Ontario  charter  has  been  grant- 
ed to  a  new  company  called  the  Cornwall 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,   Limited,  the 
capital  of  which  is  $250,000,  and  the  head- 
quarters at    Cornwall,  Ont.     The  pro- 
moters  are   iMichael   Patrick    Davis,  of 
Ottawa,  contractor,  and  Roderick  Rod- 
erick McLennan,  contractor;  Stansfield 
Greenwood,  superintendent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Colored    Cotton    Mills  Company; 
Roderick  John   Pitts,    merchant;  Ezra 
Healy  Brown,  druggist;    Joseph  Squire, 
paper     manufacturer  ;     Louis  Andrew 
Rnss,    mill    owner,    and    Peter  Curtis 
Derochie,  founder,  all  of  Cornwall.  Mr. 
Squire   was   formerly   superintendent  of 
the  Toronto  Paper  Co.'s  mill  at  Corn- 
wnll.    It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  mill 
Pt  the  foot  of  Sheik's  Island,  near  M.  P. 
Davis's    power    house.    The  plans  are 
now  being   drawn.     The   buildings  will 
be  constructe-i  of  «tone.  which  will  be 
cuarried  in  the  old  riv^r  bed  where  part 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  flowed  before  the 
buiMing  of    the    Sheik's    Island  dams. 
The  mill  will  be  fitted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  book  ^nd  writing  papers. 
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Walter  G.  Jones,  of  Halifax,  has  been 
appointed  liquidator  of  the  Acadia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  following  the  visit  oi  W. 
A  Browne,  who  came  out  from  London 
in  the  interest  of  the  bondholders. 

The  Metabetchoaan  Pulp  Company 
has  a  large  number  of  men  at  work  up- 
on its  railway  line  at  Lake  Bouchette  to 
connect  with  the  Quebec  &  Lake  St. 
John  Railway. 

S.  G.  Rolland,  brother  of  Hon.  J.  D. 
Rolland,  of  Montreal,  will  erect  a  paper 
mill  at  St.  Adele,  Que.,  on  the  North 
river,  where  over  4,0.0  h.p.  is  available. 
The  mdl  wJl  supply  tae  lower  grades  of 
paper  for  the  Rolland  Paper  Co. 

The  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.'s 
new  mill,  at  St.  George,  N.B.,  is  re- 
ported to  be  running.  The  present  out- 
put is  40  tons  a  day,  which  is  marketed 
in  the  Eastern  States.  Joseph  Goodfel- 
•low,  of  Fort  Edward,  N.Y.,  is  president; 
E.  G.  Murphy,  of  Sandy  Hill,  N.Y., 
vice-president,  and  E.  W.  Murphy,  of 
New  York,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  great  strike  of  paper  makers  in 
the  paper  mids  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  after 
nine  weeks'  duration,  resulted  in  dis- 
comfiture ior  the  men.  The  men  had 
declined  the  advance  m  wages  offered  by 
the  mills,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
strike  this  offer  was  withdrawn  by  the 
mill  owners,  and  the  men  at  last  re- 
turned to  work  unconditionally,  leaving 
it  to  the  mill  owners  to  make  advances 
at  discretion.  The  firemen,  who  went  out 
in  sympathy  with  the  mill  men,  en- 
dangering the  mills  by  their  action,  have 
not  been  taken  back. 

An  association  called  the  Lumber- 
men's and  Limit  Holders'  Association, 
of  New  Brunswick,  has  been  formed, 
with  headciuarters  at  St.  John.  Henry 
Hilyard,  of  St.  John,  is  president  Allan 
Ritchie,  of  Newcastle,  vice-president, 
and  R.  A.  Lawlor,  of  Chatham,  secre- 
tary. The  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July.  The  new 
association  was  represented  at  a  confer- 
ence last  month  between  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral Dunn  and  about  a  hundred  lumber- 
men. Mr.  Dunn  invited  suggestions  as 
to  the  way  the  proposed  stumpagc  du?s 
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should  be  levied,  and  he  announced  that 
the  Government  had  under  consideration 
the  appointment  of  permanent  scalers^ 
making  them  fire,  game  and  fish  wardens. 

The  explorers  sent  out  by  the  Ontario- 
Government  during  the  past  summer 
confirm  previous  reports  of  the  wealth 
of  the  great  timber  region  extending" 
through  North  Ontario  to  James  Bay. 
One  of  the  party,  Harold  Jarvis,  speaks 
of  the  timber  in  the  Lake  Abittibi  region 
as  follows:  "The  trees  in  this  region  are,. 
^¥hite  and  black  spruce,  Canada  bal- 
sam, white  cedar,  balm  of  Gilead,  paper 
and  yellow  birch,  jack  pine,  tamarack, 
black  ash,  white  and  red  pine,  white  elm, 
mountain  ash,  pin  cherry,  moiuntain 
maple,  several  species  of  dwarf  willow, 
shad  bush  and  alder.  Of  these  the  most 
important  from  the  lumberman's  stand- 
point are  white  spruce,  measuring  from 
14  tO'  24  inches  in  diameter;  black  spruce, 
from  14  to  16  inches;  balm  of  Gilead,  18 
inches;  white  cedar,  2  feet;  aspen,  14  to 
20  inches." 

— The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review 
thinks  that  during  the  last-  five  years 
Scandinavian  wood  pulp  mills  have  suf- 
fered in  no  way  from  the  competition  oi 
Canada  in  the  British  market.  Norway 
has  lost  ground  to  some  ex.ent,  but 
Sweden  has  made  great  progress.  In 
1902  the  total  value  of  all  classes  of  wood 
pulp  imported  into  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  £2,398,215,  and  supplies 
received  from  Norway  represented  43.2 
per  cent.,  from  Sweden  39.3  per  cent.,  and 
from  Canada  10.6  per  cent.  In  1898  the 
total  value  was  ii, 894,395,  Norway's 
share  being  51  per  cent.;  Sweden's,  29.2 
per    cent,    and    Canada's,    9   per  cent. 

BRITISH  CHEMICAL  MARKET. 

S.  W.  Royse  &  Co.  report  as  follows 
on  the  British  chemical  trade:  "The 
general  demand  for  chemicals  is  at  pre- 
sent certainly  slow,  mainly,  however,  from 
the  textile  branches,  but  with  the  resump- 
tion of  something  like  a  normal  state  of 
affairs  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  it  is 
hcped  may  soon  occur,  there  would  be 
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fair    reasons     for    expecting    a  good 
autumn  business,  as  quite  a  number  of 
articles  are  now  offered  at    prices  that 
should   prove   attractive    to  consumers 
when  considering  about  next  gear's  con- 
tracts.   In  heavy  alkalies  values  remain 
fairly  steady,  but  demand  is  not  active. 
Bleaching  powder  is  slow  of  sale,  most 
buyers  having  contracted  lor  their  re- 
quirements.    Caustic  soda  is  quiet,  and 
prices    are    rather    on    the     easy  side 
though  nominally  unchanged.  Ammonia 
alkali  is  quite  firm.     Exports    of  soda 
compounds  and  bleaching  materials  show 
fairly  well  in  quantity  during  July;  in  the 
seven  completed  months  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  corresponding  period  of 
1902,  there  is  in  the  former  an  increase 
of  10,578  tons,  or  £4^986,  and  in  the  latter 
an  increase  of  4,416  tons,  but  a  decrease 
of  £43,819.     Imports  of  brimstone  show 
well  during  last  mon'h,  but  this  year,  up 
to  July  31st,  there  is  a  decrease  of  1,210 
tons,  or  i7,7oi,  as  compared    wiJi  the 
first  seven  months  of  1902     Prices  are 
ruling  steady,  and  the  ;rade  in  Sicily  is 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition.  The 
china  clay  trade  is  looking  well:  ship- 
ments are  active,  and  enquiries  are  now 
coming    to    hand    for    next    year's  de- 
livery." 

Other  reports  give  the  following 
quotations : 

Alkali  (58  per  cent.),  firm  at  £4  los.  to 
£4  15s,  f.o.b.,  at  works;  bleaching 
powder,  £3  5s.  to  £3  los.  in  casks  on 
the  rail;  soda  crystals  60s.  per  ton;  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  £4  15s. 

In  the  British  pulp  market  chemical 
pulp  is  firm,  but  sales  are  not  large; 
and  in  mechanical  also  there  is  little  do- 
ing, but  there  is  more  frequent  enquiry 
and  prices  have  a  slight  upward  tend- 
ency. 

Reports  from  Christiania  to  ist  Sept. 
•state  that  the  Scandinavian  pulp  mills 
are  still  running  on  short  time,  but  with- 
out any  material  ef¥ect  on  prices,  while 
stocks  are  still  accumulating.  Some 
English  buyers  have  purchased  at  67  to 
70  shillings,  and  present  sales  of  me- 
chanical are  made  at  a  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 
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TIMBER  LIMIT  SALES. 

The  next  sales  of  the  Ontario  timber 
limits,  advertised  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
December  9th,  will  be  the  largest  in  the 
province  since  1885.    About  900  square 
miles  will  be  put  up.      This  will  mean 
the  timber  rights  in  twenty-five  town- 
ships.     Only  the  pine  will  be  sold,  the 
spruce  and  other  woods  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  Crown.    The  sale  is  in- 
tended to  encourage    settlers    on  farm 
lands;  and  sales  are  to  be  in  parcels  of  a 
tenth  of  a  township,  a  smaller  division 
than  has  been  made  before.    A  new  con- 
dition also  imposed  is  that  the  timber 
must  be  cleared  off  in  ten  years.  The 
sales  are  to  be  offset  against   the  con- 
struction of  the  Temiscaming  &  North- 
ern Railway,  some  of  the  limits  being  in 
the  region  of  that  enterprise.    It  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  hardwood,    spruce  and 
other  timbers  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
settlers,  as  they  take  up  and  cultivate  the 
land.     Some  berths  are  offered  in  the 
Rainy  River  District,  and  are  tributary 
to  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  In 
addition   to   the    change   of  conditions 
noted  above,  ground  rents  are  to  be  in- 
creased to  $5  a  square  mile,  against  $2 
in  former  sales,  and  the  dues  payable  to 
the  Crown  on  cutting  the  timber  are  ad- 
vanced to  $2  per  thousand  feet  b.m.,  and 
on  square  timber  $50  per  thousand  cubic 
feet,  or  double  the  old  rate. 

GERMAN  PAPER  MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Paper    Makers'  Association  a  proposal 
to  abolish  export    duties  on    rags  and 
wood  pulp  was  commended,  and  was  sup- 
ported   by  the    chemical    pulp  makers. 
The  president  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  look  into  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  technical  schools  of 
paper  making.   Professor  Plerzberg  men- 
tioned that  commencing    from  January 
1st  next  all  the  tests  of  normal  papers 
carried  on  at  the  technical  laboratory  at 
Berlin  would  be  made  by  the  Schopper 
apparatus.      During    igo2    the  average 
selling  price  of  paper  had  dropped  from 
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12s.  to  IIS.  4cl.  per  cwt.,  but  since  the 
commencement  of  .he  present  year  n 
slight  recovery  had  taken  place,  the 
prices  ol  printing  papers  having  ad- 
vanced by  about  3d.  per  cwt.  The  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  is  to 
be  held  at  Plamburg. 

1^  1^ 

PERSONAL. 

James  Alexander,  trades  chemist,  of 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  is  making  a  business 
tour  in  Canada. 

Harry  B.  Wood  and  son,  connected 
with  the  pulp  trade  of  Manchester,  re- 
cently returned  to  England  after  a  visit 
to  the  pulp  mills  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Joseph  Dixon,  a  director  of  the  paper 
mills  of  Charles  Marsden  &  Sons,  of 
lamworth,  Barnsley,  and  Wakefield, 
England,  has  been  visiting  Canada  as  the 
delegate  from  the  Sheffield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  at  Montreal. 

Geo.  H.  Waring  has  retired  from  the 
position  of  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Cushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  St. 
John,  N.B.,  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Geo.  H.  Waring,  Jr.  Mr.  Waring,  Sen., 
has  taken  an  interest  in  the  Allan  foun- 
dry at  St.  John,  which  has  been  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Union 
P'oundry  and  Machine  Works. 

Edward  Finley,  late  managing  direct 
tor  of  the  Kinleith  Paper  Mills,  is  now 
on  a  visit,  with  Mrs.  Finley,  to  Scotland, 
and  expects  to  return  to  Canada  in 
about  six  weeks.  Mr,  Finley  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Ambrose  Ayerst,  formerly  of 
the  Jessup  &  Moore  Co.,  of  Wilmington, 
Del.  Mr.  Ayerst  was  a  former  Ontario 
boy,  and  was  for  several  years  with  the 
Royal  Paper  Mills,  of  East  Angus,  Que. 

W.  A.  Browne,  secretary  of  the  In- 
dian and  General  Trust  Co.,  of  London, 
Eng.,  has  been  visiting  Nova  Scotia  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Acadia 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.'s  mills,  referred  to 
at  length  in  our  July  number.  Mr. 
Browne's  company  gave  financial  back- 
ing to  the  Acadia  mills.      After  leaving 


Nova  Scotia  Mr.  Browne  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Sturgeon  Falls  mills  and  other  pulp 
and  paper  centres  of  Canada. 

— The  British  Papermakers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  British  Wood  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation are  endeavoring  to  form  a  Joint 
Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  small  disputes.  F.  Becker  and  J.  G. 
Henderson  represent  the  latter  associa- 
tion in  the  negotiations. 

1^  1^ 

— Maine  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
future  supply  of  good  spruce  in  the 
United  States  for  paper  making.  Of  the 
State's  total  area  of  31.500  square  miles, 
21,000  square  miles  are  in  forest  land, 
and  from  a  recent  rough  survey  it  is 
estimated  by  the  State  authorities  that 
there  are  now  standing  about  21,239,- 
000,000  feet  of  spruce.  It  is  thought  that 
the  annual  growth  is  sufficient  to  per- 
mit the  cutting  of  637.000,000  feet  of 
spruce  without  depleting  the  supply. 

—The  quantity  of  paper  exported  from 
Norway  is  about  52,720  tons  (of  which 
Great  Britain  takes  40,471  tons)  of  all 
descriptions,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
£544,077.  The  principal  centres  of  the 
export  of  this  article  are  Skien,  Dram- 
men,  Christiania,  Christiansand,  Sarps- 
borg,  Brevik,  Porsgrund  and  Trondh- 
jem;  and  the  largest  customers  next  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  a  much  less 
extent,  are  Germany  and  Holland. 

— The  establishment  of  the  new  line  of 
steamers  between  Canada  and  France 
direct  should  turn  the  attention  of  Cana- 
dian pulp  manufacturers  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  trade  with  French  paper  mills. 
Like  Great  Britain,  France  is  not  to  any 
great  extent  a  manufacturer  of  pulp,  and 
her  supplies  of  wood  pulp  are  now 
chiefly  derived  from  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. A  number  of  enquiries  have  lately 
been  received  in  Montreal  from  France 
regarding  Canadian  pulp,  and  if  low 
freights  are  furnished  by  the  new  Franco- 
Canadian  line  this  trade  should  rapidly 
grow. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  PAPER  MATERIALS. 

The    following    figures    show   the    .m  ports  mto  the  United    States  of  paper 
stock  and  wood  pulp  for  the  past  three  years  ending  June: 
PAPER  STOCK.  IMPORTS. 
1901.  1902. 
Quanti-  Quanti- 
ties.       Value  ties.  Value. 


1903. 


Quanti- 
ties. 


Value. 


Rags,    other  than 
woolen  (lbs.) .... 
All  other  

Totals  .... 
This    stock  was 


55,669,311    $874,444    73,314,499  $1,252,205  T 
  1,309,242    1.518,050 


03,853,329  $1,640,927 
  1,374,157 


$2,183,686    $2,770,255    $3,315,084 

imported    from    the  countries  named  below: 


United  Kingdom   $939,985 

Belgium   


Italy   

Other  Europe  

British  North  America. 

East  Indies  

Japan   

Other  countries  


I90I. 

1902. 

1903. 

$939,985 

$1,092,903 

$1,113,089 

233,447 

316,145 

349,327 

178,273 

250,824 

268,208 

453,006 

721,060 

866,909 

48,896 

58,183 

100,629 

95,340 

181,871 

92.132 

116,112 

113,662 

98,828 

1 ,263 

465 

5,950 

89.564 

10,352 

27.800 

24,790 

120,012 

$2,183,686 

$2,770,255 

$3,015,084 

WOOD  PULP. 
1901. 


IMPORTS. 
1902. 


1903. 


Tons. 

Germany    2,823 

Other   Europe   7,089 

British  N.  America.  36,845 
Other  countries  


Values. 
$158,355 
363,393 
1,064,654 


Tons. 
5.533 
10,621 
51,262 


Values. 
$238,461 
498.113 
1,322.518 


Tons. 
13,783 
21. 113 
81.985 


Values. 

611.449 
909,298 
1,867.023 


Totals    46,757    $1,586,402       67.416     $2,059,092     116,881  $3,387,770 


--In  their  new  pulp  mill  at  Fraserville, 
Quebec,  the  River  du  Loup  Pulp  Co., 
Limited,  have  installed  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  machinery,  the  improvement 
being  in  the  method  used  for  sheeting 
the  pulp  for  shipment.  Every  person 
familiar  with  pulp  mill  machinery  is  con- 
versant with  the  faults  of  the  ordinary 
wet  machine  used  for  sheeting  pulp,  the 
excessive  cost  for  felts,  rolls,  repairs,  etc.. 
and  the  comparatively  small  capacity  of 
each  machine,  compared  with  the  floor 
space  it  occupies.  In  the  "Hughes  pro- 
cess," as  used  by  the  River  du  Loup 
Pulp  Co.,  the  wet    machine  entirely 


dispensed  with,  and  its  place,  together 
with  the  place  of  the  expensive  hydraulic 
presses,  is  taken  by  the  "Hughes"  hy- 
draulic pulp  machine,  which,  with  a 
capacity  equal  to  a  72-inch  wet  machine, 
only  occupies  a  floor  space  of  six  feet 
wide  by  nine  feet  long,  and  besides,  dis- 
penses entirely  with  felts,  rolls,  gears, 
belts,  and  all  the  other  clumsy  and  com- 
plicated machinery  now  in  use.  The  press 
room  of  the  River  du  Loup  Pulp  Co., 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  40  tons  dry 
weight  per  24  hours,  is  only  50  feet  by 
50  feet,  and  not  only  that,  but  sufficient 
space  is  left  so  that  additional  machines 
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can  be  added,  bringing  the  capacity  up 
to  55  or  60  tons  dry  weight.  The  pro- 
cess is  this:  From  the  screens  the  pulp 
passes  over  a  simple  form  of  "slush" 
machine,  which  extracts  the  greater  part 
of  the  water,  and  leaves  the  pulp  of  about 
the  consistency  of  porridge.  In  this 
form  it  is  pumped  directly  into  the  hy- 
draulic pulp  machines,  which  consist  of 
a  "compression  chamber"  divided  into 
four  spaces  by  drainer  plates  covered  with 
wire  clo.h,  attached  to  which  is  a  hydrau- 
lic cylinder  on  which  any  desired  pres- 
sure can  be  exerted.  Pulp  is  admitted 
to  this  compression  chamber,  and  pres- 
sure applied,  which  extracts  the  water 
through  the  drainer  plates,  and  delivers 
the  finished  product  in  the  form  of 
sheets,  20  in.  by  26  in.  and  about  %  in. 
thick,  a  very  convenient  form  for  baling. 
Almost  any  test  desired  can  be  obtained, 
the  dryness  of  the  pulp  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  length  of  time  that  the 
pulp  is  left  in  the  compression  chamber, 
together  with  the  amuunt  of  pressure 
applied.  In  this  process  the  fibres  of  the 
pulp  are  not  formed  into  a  sheet,  as  on 
the  ordinary  wet  machine,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  matted  or  interlaced,  but 
simply  compressed  and  the  water  ex- 
tracted, leaving  the  pulp  porous  and 
spongy,  and  consequently  much  easier 
to  reduce  to  pulp  again  in  the  beating 
engines  of  a  paper  mill.  At  least  10  per 
cent,  of  power  can  be  saved,  and  in  most 
paper  mills  power  is  an  important  item. 
Besides  the  saving  in  floor  space  in 
construction  of  the  mill,  and  the  saving 
in  felt  cost,  the  installation  is  also  much 
less  costly  than  the  ordinary  equipmen. 
of  a  pulp  mill,  in  that  the  heavy  hydrau- 
lic presses,  which  are  necessary  for  ex- 
tracting the  water  under  the  old  system 
of  sheeting  pulp,  are  entirely  dispensed 
with.  From  these  hydraulic  pulp  machines 
the  sheets  simply  pass  through  a  light 
baling  press  to  be  made  into  bundles 
for  shipment,  or,  if  for  local  consump- 
tion, the  sheets  can  be  shipped  without 
bundling,  thus  dispensing  with  the  baling 
Dress  as  well.  The  work  being  all  done 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  no  expensive 
equipment  of  counter-shafting,  belts,  etc.. 
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is  necessary,  and,  everything  considered, 
a  noticeable  cost  of  production  per  dry 
ton  is  obtained. — Canada  Lumberman. 

— "Silvalin"  is  the  name  given  to  a 
yarn  made  from  paper  pulp,  etc.  It  is 
manufactured  according  to  a  process  in- 
vented by  Rudolf  Kron,  Jr.,  of  Golzern, 
Saxony.  A  company  has  been  formed 
to  control  the  patents  taken  out  in  the 
various  countries.  In  Spain  a  factory 
producing  "Silvalin"  was  started  up  in 
1902,  and  shortly  angther  will  begin 
operations  in  Saxony.  It  is  reported 
that  all  raw  materials  which  can  be  used 
;n  the  production  of  paper  can  be  con- 
verted into  "Silvalin"  with  the  necessary 
toughness  and  appearance  of  a  textile 
product. 

— It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
timber  requirements  of  the  United  King- 
dom— leaving  other  markets  out  of  con- 
sideration— that  the  conservation  of  the 
vast  forests  of  Canada  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  prime  Imperial 
importance.  The  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  whose  existence  dates  from 
the  year  1900,  appears  to  do  all  that  pri- 
vate and  unofficial  effort  can  do  to  pro- 
mote forest  conservation  throughout  the 
Dominion.  This,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  supplemented  by  the  Government 
taking  direct  and  active  measures  for  the 
preservation  and  management  of  the 
vast  areas  of  virgin  woodland  still  ex- 
isting in  Canada.  Very  properly  Mr. 
Njsbet  urges  that  the  Colonial  Office 
should  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  of  Canada  wi:h  a  view  to  its 
following  the  example  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  instituting  a  Forest 
Department,  whose  object-in-chief  would 
be  the  conservation  and  organized  man- 
agement of  the  timber  resources  of 
Canada.  Upon  these  resources,  as  far 
at  least  as  they  apply  to  pulp  wood, 
judging  from  present  appearances,  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  British  paper 
trade  in  a  large  measure  depends. — 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 
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MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY— 
THE  PAPER  MAKING  SECTION. 


Everything    internally    has    been  ar- 
ranged on  the  most  modern  principles  : 
the    building    is    ventilated    upon  the 
"Plenum"  system,  and  the  heating  is  so 
procured  as  to  prevent  any  undue  con- 
densation of  steam  in  working  the  plant; 
it  is  lighted  throughout  with  electricity, 
generated  in  the  electric  light  station  of 
the  main  building;   the   steam  required 
for  heating  and  for  use  with  the  plant  is 
also  supplied  from  the    main  building, 
whilst  a  special  gas-tired  boiler  is  installed 
for  securing  a  supply  of  pure  steam  for 
operators  requiring  it.   The  various  sec- 
tions of  machines  are  all  driven  by  sepa- 
rate electric  motors  with  a  considerable 
speed  range,  so  that  the  ditterent  trials 
can  be  made  under  very  varying  condi- 
tions as  to  speed,  etc.    It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  nearly  all  the  dyeing  and 
printing  machinery    has  been  specially 
designed  and  constructed,  and,  m  many 
instances,    various    types    of  machmes 
have  been  combined  so  as  to  save  space 
i,nd  expense.    Enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  our  statement  that  the  hard  work 
m  planning  and  equipping  the  building 
has  been  prodigious.     The  Corporation 
has    twice    sent    Professor    Hubner  to 
travel  the  Continent  in  order  that,  m  the 
selection   of  the   entire    machinery  and 
appliances,  the  Manchester  School  might 
have,  m  every  instance,  the  best  that  was 
known  at  home  and  abroad;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  they  were  able  to  entrust  the 
s.  lection  to  a  gentleman  so  widely  known 
in  Continental  industrial  circles,  and  one 
possessing,  to  so  large  an    extent,  the 
-Open  sesame!"  to  their  dye-houses. 

Let  us  examine  the  building  which 
Manchester  has  provided  as  the  step- 
ping-stone from  theory  to  practice,  and 
the  coupling  of  the  Technical  School  to 
the  workshop.  With  respect  to  paper- 
making,  the  appliances  are  such  as  are 
used  for  all  classes  of  hand  and  machine- 
made  papers,  and  are  readily  adaptable 
to  the  technical  treatment  of  the  various 
kinds  of  raw  materials  used  in  paper- 
making  and  for  experiment  therewith. 
The  course  in  paper  manufacture  will  be 
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cirranged  so  as  to  give    opportunity  of 
practical    trials    in    respect    of  boiling, 
breaking,  bleaching,  beating,  sizing,  and 
coloring,  and  the  stuff  thus  prepared  will 
be  converted  into  paper  by  hand  and  on 
the     model     Fourdrinier  paper-making 
machine.     This    will    be  followed  by  a 
thoroughly  practical    course  in  testing, 
incluoing  the  valuation  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial ot  paper  and  the  finished  product. 
The  methods  and  conditions  which  influ- 
ence the  production  of  the  various  quali- 
ties   of    paper    can    thus    be  carefully 
L.tudied  in  all  its  stages  on  papers  actu- 
ally made  in  the  school.    The  compara- 
tive trials  made  in  the  laboratory  on  the 
sizing,    loading,    and    tinting,    etc.,  of 
papers  can  afterwards  be  carried  on  on 
a  larger  scale  on  the  special  plant  pro- 
vided, which  has  been  so  designed  as  to 
permit   at  comparatively    small  cost  of 
original  investigations  and  experimental 
operations    which  should  prove  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  value  to  the  in- 
dustry. 

We  have  practically,  in  this  new  build- 
ing, the  modern  paper-makmg  plant  in 
miniature.    The  tank  for  dissolving  the 
caustic  for  fibre-boiling  purposes  is  first 
noticeable,  and  the  boiling  is  done  in  a 
>pherical    steam-revolving    kier— 4  atms. 
equal  60  lb.  pressure.     The  Doiled  rags 
are  carried  into  the  washer  and  breaker 
--porcelain-lined— in  which  the  roll  and 
beating-plate     are    .fitted     with  bronze 
knives.     Sometimes    the    patent  basalt 
lava  stone  roll,  recently  introduced  from 
Germany  by  J.  Marx  &  Co.,  is  used,  its 
advantages    being    in    the    matter  of 
despatch     and     beating.      After  being 
Avashed  and  broken,  the  rags  are  trans- 
lated to  the    draining-chest— a  wooden 
drainer  fitted    with  a    perforated  brass 
drainer-plate.     The  'lialf-stuff''  is  either 
taken  back  to  the  Hollander  and  mixed 
with  wood  pulp,  etc..  or  can    be  finally 
beaten  in  the  Hollander  with  the  bronze 
knife  roll,  or  with  the  basalt  lava  stone 
roll.    Hemmer's  patent  underflow  beater 
then  receives    the    half-stufif    from  the 
drainer,  the  beater    having  a  roll  also 
fitted  with  bronze  knives  and  a  couple  of 
screw    propellers    for    quick  travelling. 
The  beaten  pulp,  or  stuff,  is  then  laid 
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into  the  stuff  chest,  whence-  it  is  des- 
patched by  compressed  air,  or  through 
copper  pipes,  to  the  stuff  chest,  which  is 
fitted  with  a  horizontal  revolving  agita- 
tor and  lift  buckets  for  regulating  the 
How  to  the  machine.  It  next  passes 
over  the  sand  tables  and  on  to  a  bellows 
strainer.  After  it  has  passed  the  strainer, 
it  runs  on  to  the  Fourdrinier  machine 
or  may  be  taken  to  the  hand-making  vat. 
This  actually  describes  the  mode  of 
manipulating  the  plant  here. 

The  construction  of    the  Fourdrinier 
machine  is  well  known  to  our  readers, 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  to  its 
chief    characteristics.     The    wet   end  is 
composed  mostly  of  brass  to  prevent  cor- 
rosion, and  the  machme,  as  it  appears  in 
miniature  in  the    new    building,  has  an 
adjustable     shake     motion,     with  two 
vacuum  boxes,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
the  full-sized  machine,  the  vacuum  boxes 
being    connected    to    a    3-throw  brass 
vacuum    pump.  Two    granite    rolls  are 
operated  in  place  of  cast-iron  rolls  foi 
first  and  second  press  rolls,  the  supposed 
advantage  of  this    being    that  a  better 
sheet  will  be  produced,  and  one  devoid 
of  rust.    The  first  stack  of  drying  cylm- 
ders  consists  of  five,  then  come  a  pair 
of  intermediate  or  smoothing  rolls  and 
a  stack  or  battery  of  three  cylinders,  fol- 
lowing which  are  the  slitting  and  reeling 
arrangements.   It  may  be  stated,  en  pas- 
sant,  that  the   Fourdrinier    machine  is 
driven  by  a  12  h.-p.  electric  motor,  while 
the  shake,  strainer,  vacuum  pumps,  and 
agitator  are  driven  by  a  separate  motor. 
From  the  reeler,    the   paper    goes  to  a 
stack  of  four-bowl  calenders,  which  can 
either  be  used  for  rolling    or  friction 
glazing,  and  there  are  a  re-reeling  and 
ripping    machine    and    a  sheet-cutting 
machine  for  finishing  the  paper  either  in 
rolls  or    sheets;    the    paper  is  cut  and 
sorted  and  taken  into  the  department 
used  for  finished  paper  and  cloth.  Re- 
verting to  the  hand-making  paper  plant, 
we  may  mention   that  it   consists  of  a 
regulator  and  vat  with  agitator.  From 
the  vat  the  pulp  is  formed  on  to  a  hand 
mould,  pressed  on    to    coucher  felts— a 
pile  of  these  are  placed  under  the  screw 
press,  and,  after  receiving  several  pres- 


sings, the  sheets  are  sized,  then  dried  on 
a  special  copper-coated  steam-heated 
cylinder  and  put  through  a  plate-glazing 
calender. 

The     paper-testing     laboratories  are 
equipped  with  microscopes  and  all  the 
appliances     required     for  microscopic 
work.    The  room  is  fitted  with  the  cus- 
tomary   chemical    benches,    and  among 
the  special  testing  instruments  are  those 
for  determining  the  absorption  proper- 
ties of  blotting-paper,  various  classes  of 
automatic  micrometers,  special  balances 
for  the  estimation  of  ash  and  loadings, 
and    paper    scales.     There    are    two  of 
Louis  Schaffer^s  machines  for  testing  the 
tensile  strength  of  paper,  these  machines 
being  worked   with    a   small  hydraulic 
piston.    There  are  also  Hartig-Reusch- 
Leuner  tearing  machines,  Wendler  tear- 
ing machines— driven  by  a  small  electric 
motor — a    special    tearing    machine  for 
single  fibres  and  fibre  bundles,  a  folding 
and    crushing    machine,    a    wood  pulp 
drying  stone,  and  a  testing  apparatus  for 
the  ink  and  water  resisting  qualities  of 
r-aper  and  for  filter.    At  one  end  of  the 
laboratory — the   room  is   also  used  for 
the  lectures — has  been  fixed  a  micro  and 
marco-projection,    by   which    fibres,  or 
book  illustrations,  may  either  be  photo- 
graphed   or    thrown  on  to  the  lantern 
screen   for  purposes   of  demonstration, 
and  there  is  also  a  powerful  electrical 
plant    equal  to  30,000    candle-power  in- 
stalled with  the  object  of  testing  for  fast- 
ness to  light,  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating to  daylight,  coloring  matter  used 
in  dyeing.    A  dyeing  apparatus  is  fitted 
up  by    which    the    comparative  dyeing 
powers  of  colors  on  paper  pulp  may  be 
examined,    and    there    are    benches  on 
which  are    stationed  small  microscopes 
for  analyzing  and  discovering  the  fibres 
of  paper.    In  making  these  varied  tests, 
it  is  essential  that  the  room    should  be 
charged  with  the  proper  amount  of  mois- 
ture,  and   this   can   be   regulated  by  a 
humidifier  which  has  been  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.    In  a  special  dark 
room  for  the  developing  of  micro-photo- 
graphs are  a  series  of  cupboards,  each  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  different  type 
01  artificial  light.    This  is  to    enable  a 
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comparison  to  be  made  of  shades  in  the 
various  lights,  and  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance m  dyeing  and  also  in  paper- 
raaking,  on  account  of  many  of  the 
colors  changing  considerably  in  artificial 
light.  We  may  add  that,  in  connection 
with  the  paper-making  and  bleaching, 
two  electrolizers  are  provided  for  mak- 
ing bleach  hquors  from  brine.  This  is 
the  latest  process. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, for  which  Mr.  Hubner  is  respon- 
sible in  the  new  department,  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  courses  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  car- 
ried on  in  the  main  building,  in  which 
there  is  also  provided  an  intermediate 
course  in  tinctorial  chemistry  leading  up 
to  the  more  practical  courses.  The 
courses  in  general  chemistry  are  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Professor  W. 
J.  Pope,  who  is  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pure  and  applied  chemistry, 
whilst  the  lectures  in  tinctorial  chem- 
istry and  the  laboratory  processes  ot 
dyeing  are  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  E. 
Knecht.  In  the  new  building  assistants 
will  be  employed  who  have  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  various  indus- 
tries represented  in  the  building.— Paper 
Maker. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS. 

The  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Adirondacks  has  issued  a  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  practical  uses  of  the 
Adirondack  Park  which  contains  reasons 
for  the  continuance  of  the  State's  policy 
of  acquiring  land  for  forest  preservation. 
Facts  are  given  concerning  the  acreage 
of  public  and  private  lands,  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  forests  are  being  removed 
for  lumber  and  paper  pulp. 

The  sketch  refers  to  Governor  Odell's 
refusal  to  follow  the  policy  of  his  five 
predecessors  as  to  the  Adirondacks,  and 
holds  him  responsible  for  the  non-ful- 
filment of  the  pledge  in  the  last  Republi- 
can platform  to  resume  the  purchase  of 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Adirondack 
and  CatskiU  Parks.  In  goes  on  to  say: 
"The  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  is  in- 


finitely more  destructive  to  the  forests 
than  lumbering.    The  object  of  the  lum- 
berman is  to  get  large  trees,  and  trees 
below  a  certain  size  are  unprofitable  for 
his   purposes.     The    lumberman,  there- 
fore, formerly  took  nothing  smaller  than 
trees  twelve    inches  in    diameter  at  the 
stump.    As  the  object  of  the  wood  pulp 
manufacturer  is   to   reduce  his  product 
to  an  impalpable  consistency,  he  is  not 
restricted  to  any  size,  but    uses  every 
stick  on  which  he  can  lay  his  hands.  His 
operations,  therefore,  destroy  the  small 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  balsam  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  leave  no  hope  for  a  future 
crop  of    this  valuable    product  without 
artificial  planting.   Furthermore,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  acid    factories    poison  the 
streams,  killing  the  fishes    therein  and 
threatening  human  life. 

"The  rate  at  which  the  Adirondack 
forests  are  being  cut  down  and  the  ratio 
of  pulp  wood  to  lumber  product  will 
appear  from  the  following  figures  show- 
ing the  output  of  the  Adirondack  forests 
in  1901,  the    figures    expressing  board 


feet: 

Spruce  (pulp  mills)   237,483,126 

Spruce  (saw  mills)...    154,430,030 

Hemlock    63,809,318 

White   pine   46,043,091 

Hardwood  (saw  mills)   36,452,529 

Flardwoods  (cooperage,  chem- 
icals,  etc.)   6,036,804 


Total    544,254,898 


"The  lamentable  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  State  at  the  present  time  with 
regard  to  the  Adirondacks  is  this:  The 
forests  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
disastrous  consequences  which  will  fol- 
low their  disappearance  are  perfectly 
well  known.  The  State  for  fifteen  years 
prior  to  Governor  Odell's  inauguration 
developed  a  policy  looking  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  those  results.  The  State  has  the 
money  with  which  to  continue  to  provide 
for  its  future  safety  in  this  respect.  The 
land— to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres— is  available  at  reason- 
able prices  for  this  purpose.  The  highest 
considerations  of  public  wisdom  dictate 
its  acquisition.  The  people  of  the  State 
have  expressed  their  approval  of  such  a 
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course.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
considerations,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  for  reasons  which,  so  far  as  he 
has  divuged  them,  are  utterly  inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory,  has  interdicted  any 
further  steps  in  this  direction. 

CONCERNING  ESPARTO. 

Although  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
England    use    enormous     quantities  of 
wood  pulp,  their  imports  of  esparto  are 
increasing.    In  its  July  circular  concern- 
ing the  trade  an  English    firm    that  is 
considered  an  authority  on  the  subject 
says:  "During  the  past  four  weeks  the 
market  has  shown  a  little  more  anima- 
tion, and  a  fair  extent  of  business  has 
been  put  through  in  African  for  early, 
medium,  and  late  shipments.    There  has 
been  little  change  in  price,  although  any 
movement  has  again  been  towards  a  frac- 
tional  decHne    from   former  quotations, 
but  sellers  are  now  opposing  any  further 
concession,    and    the    tone    is  perhaps 
somewhat  steadier  than  it  has  been  for 
the  past  month  or    two.    The  imports 
during  June  were  small,  and  in  marked 
contrast    with    those    of    the  previous 
month,  and  the  total  for  the  half  year 
cc-mpares  unfavorably  with  that  of  1902. 
The  twelve  months'  figures,  however,  are 
maintained    at    a    fair    level,    and  are 
nearly  15,000  tons  above    those  of  the 
similar  period  terminating    in  June  last 
year.     For  early    loading    steamers  are 
obtainable  at  moderate  rates  of  freight, 
but  the  advent  of  the  fruit  and  grain  sea- 
son is    expected    to  raise    the    cost  of 
esparto  transport  for  all  shipments  after 
next  month,  and  this  is  not  without  its 
influence  on  sellers  when  offering  further 
supplies. 

"Spanish  receipts  last  month  were 
small,  and  the  total  for  the  half  year, 
24,570  tons,  has  therefore  fallen  away 
from  that  of  1902  by  2,500  tons.  There 
has  been  little  movement  in  the  market 
for  this  description;  the  enquiry  has  been 
confined  within  narrow  compass. 

"Algerian  also  has  been  in  short  supply 
during  June,  and  the  six  months'  figures 
stand    at    30,659    tons,    compared  with 


34,112  last  year.  Sellers  have  shown  more 
disposition  to  take  contracts  for  the  new 
crop  with  shipments  down  to  next  spring 
or  early  summer,  a  moderate  number  of 
transactions  has  been  concluded  at  about 
IS.  3d.  reduction  from  former  quotations. 
At  the  lower  level  prices  are  firm,  and 
any  further  modification  is  resisted  for 
the  present.  Advices  from  Oran  confirm 
the  view  expressed  last  month  that  the 
military  operations  in  the  South  are  not 
likely  to  affect  the  esparto  supply  in  any 
measure. 

"Tunisian  last  month  was  a  heavy  arri- 
val, and  the  half  year's  receipts  have 
reached  the  important  total  of  22„Z77 
tons,  against  15,809  last  year  and  21,680 
in  1901.  There  has  been  some  demand 
for  distant  shipments,  which  has  been 
fairly  responded  to  by  some  sellers. 
Others  are  not  so  ready  to  take  engage- 
ments at  the  quotations  now  current, 
owing  to  possible  restrictions  to  trade 
in  the  local  markets  through  the  re- 
ported granting  of  "concessions"  to 
French  subjects  only  of  the  sole  right 
of  purchase  from  native  collectors  in  cer- 
tain districts. 

"Tripoli  imports  were  nothing  last 
month,  and  the  half  year's  record,  there- 
fore, remains  at  15,274  tons,  and  has  to 
be  compared  with  23,162  tons  in  1902. 
Enquiry  has  been  slow,  and  only  a 
limited  business  carried  through  at  about 
previous  figures,  and  generally  with  the 
option  to  sellers  to  substitute  Sfax.  The 
stocks  at  the  shipping  ports  are  meagre, 
and  as  labor  is  greatly  absorbed  by  the 
bountiful  barley  harvest,  there  is  very 
little  esparto  coming  to  market." 

PEAT  MOSS  FOR  PAPER  MAKING. 

W.  M.  Callender,  of  25  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  Eng.,  has  ob- 
tained an  English  patent  on  a  process 
of  making  paper  from  peat  moss.  The 
inventor  takes  a  given  quantity  of  peat 
moss  and  saturates  it  in  a  vohnne  ol 
water  equal  to  about  ten  times  its  own 
weight,  more  or  less,  and  uhen,  when 
thoroughly  mixed,  adds  a  small  quantity 
of  bromine,-  diluted  with  water  so  as  to 
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be  easily  handled.  The  bromine  so 
added  attacks  the  gummy  substances  sur- 
rounding the  fibres,  and  renders  them 
more  soluble  in  an  alkaline  solution.  He 
agitates  the  whole  mass  tlioioughly,  and 
then  adds  a  small  quantity  or  alkali,  pre- 
ferably soda  asli,  and  subjects  the  whole 
to  heat  with  or  without  pressure.  The 
heat  is  continued,  or  boiling  and  pres- 
sure, for  about  five  hours,  and  then  he 
finds  that  most  of  the  gummy  substances 
have  been  dissolved,  and  are  either  cling- 
ing to  the  fibre  or  are  in  solution.  He 
finds  that,  in  practice,  he  gets  good  re- 
sults by  using  eight  pounds  of  bromine 
to  the  ton  of  peat,  and  about  100  pounds 
of  soda  to  the  same  quantity  of  peat,  viz., 
one  ton.  He  claims  the  saturation  of 
peat  moss,  or  other  fibres,  with  water; 
the  admixture  thereto  of  bromine,  or  its 
equivalent;  the  addition  thereto  of  an 
alkali,  caustic  or  otherwise;  the  boiling 
or  heating  of  the  mass  under  pressure 
or  in  open  vessels;  and  the  washing  and 
draining  of  the  product  so  as  to  free  it 
from  its  gummy  surroundings. 

DURABILITY  OF  PAPERS. 

Some  kinds  of  paper  are  normally  only 
exposed  to  natural  physico-chemical  in- 
fluences such  as  are  brought  about  by 
changes  of  temperature,  atmospheric 
moisture,  light,  and  any  noxious  gases 
which  may  be  present  in  the  air.  In  the 
latter  case  the  effects  are  particularly 
noticeable  where  the  paper  is  kept  in 
places  which  are  inhabited,  for  the  at- 
mosphere of  inhabited  rooms,  and 
especially  those  where  gas  is  burnt, 
always  contains  small  quantities  of  am- 
monia, nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  also  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  acids,  which  are 
readily  absorbed  by  the  porous  paper, 
and  still  more  so  if  it  has  any  oppor- 
tunity to  absorb  moisture  as  well.  Every 
expert  knows  that  some  papers  improve 
by  keeping;  but  there  are  chemical 
changes  which  are  always  productive  of 
harm,  and  it  is  a  matter  ot  the  highest 
consequence  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
their  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ensure 
fixed  grades  of  durability.  In  addition 
to    external    changes    there    are  also 


changes  in  what  is  known  as  "size  dura- 
bility," changes  which  may  sometimes 
amount  to  total  loss,  and  in,  which  true 
chemical  reactions  go  on.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  paper  often 
becomes  brittle.  Such  heavy  loss  in 
mechanical  strength  must  be  due  to  pro- 
found changes,  not  only  in  the  structure 
of  the  paper  itself,  but  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  fibres.  Looking  at  the 
question,  what  it  is  that  really  does 
change,  it  becomes  obvious  at  once  that 
many  changes  take  place  in  the  second- 
ary constituents  of  the  paper,  not  in  the 
fibres  composing  it.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  gilding  of  wood-free  papers,  and  the 
changes  of  color,  consisting  in  the  fading 
of  the  original  tints,  also  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  keeping  power  of  the  size,  all 
of  which  changes  properly  belong  to  this 
class.  Such  changes  may  naturally  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  uses  for  which 
a  paper  is  required,  or  may  only  render 
it  unsightly  without  affecting  its  strength 
and  other  properties.  More  dangerous 
are  those  deeper  changes  which  attack 
the  substance  of  the  fibres,  but  which  do 
not  attack  only  papers  containing  wood 
pulp.  Papers  of  medium  quality  consist- 
ing of  cellulose  fibre,  and  even  pure  rag 
papers,  have  been  found  to  'undergo 
internal  changes,  independently  of  ab- 
normal external  influences,  which  have 
rendered  them  sufficiently  brittle  to 
break  when  folded  across.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  known  to  occur  even 
where  the  manufacturers  have  taken 
every  conceivable  care  to  use  only  the 
best  grades  of  rag  fibre.  In  all  cases, 
both  kinds  of  changes,  viz.,  those  which 
merely  concern  the  secondary  constitu- 
ents and  those  which  attack  the  main 
constituents,  i.e.,  the  fibres,  must  be  kept 
distinct  from  each  other. — Dr.  Klemm, 
in  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation. 

BACILLUS  OF  PAPER  SIZE. 

"  It  frequently  happens  during  the 
operation  of  sizing  that  the  size  turns 
and  work  is  a  failure.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  and  could  you  give  me  5 
remedy  ?  " 

•   The  above  communication  was  recent- 
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)y  received,  together  with  some  samples 
of  paper,  from  a  leading  paper  mill  of 
Annonay  (France),  by  Mr.  E.  Pozzi- 
Escot,  director  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Malzeville  Laboratories. 

"With  resinate  of  alumina  or  starch," 
says  Mr.  Pozzi-Escot,  "I  do  not  know 
whether  microbes  are  injurious  or  not, 
but  this  is  what  happens  when  gelatine 
size  is  utilized  for  paper.  Paper  sized  in 
this  way  has  sometimes  a  sickening, 
repulsive  odor,  which  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  a  microbe.  This  I  ascertained 
as  follows: 

"  I  subjected  the  samples  of  papor 
treated  with  turned  size,  received  from 
the  Annonay  mill  mentioned,  to  microbic 
analysis  and  also  chemical.  I  found  the 
gelatine  was  peptonized.  It  was  the 
case  of  a  microbe  digesting  and 
peptonizing  gelatine,  thus  making  it  un- 
fit for  sizing.  The  evil  being  discovered, 
it  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  find  a 
remedy. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  manufacturer 
should  sterilize  the  gelatine  solutions  by 
employment  of  antiseptics. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  paper  must 
be  protected  as  far  as  possible  against 
causes  of  infection. 

"  Or,  again,  the  paper  might  be  kept 
in  warehouses  artificially  ventilated  with 
antiseptic  air  by  ozone  or  any  other 
system. 

"  Finally,  the  drying  cylinders  should 
contain  very  pure  air,  if  possible,  free 
from  noxious  germs. 

"  I  think  "that  employment  of  ozone 
as  an  antiseptic  is  self  indicated.  How- 
ever, it  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  de- 
cide. He  knows  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  and  will  merely  be  embarrassed 
in  making  a  selection  of  the  remedy."— 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 

BLEACHING  SOLUTIONS. 

In  a  paper  before  the  Liverpool  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try Messrs.  Arthur  Carey  and  Max  Mus- 
pratt  commend  the  following  to  users  of 
bleaching  powder  solutions: 
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"To  summarize  our  results,  we  con-  j 
sider  that  in  order  to  make  and  settle  a  ' 
bleaching  powder  solution  in  the  short- 
est time,  and  with  an  almost  complete 
utilization  of  the  chlorine  contents,  the 
following  precautions  should  be  ob- 
served: 

"Water  used  in  the  Solutions —The 
water  should  not  be  cold.  The  best  prac- 
tical temperature  is  75  to  80  degrees  F. 

"Bleaching  Powder.— This  should  be 
emptied  into  the  agitating  tank  through 
a  one-inch  mesh  sieve,  any  lumps  being 
knocked  through  with  the  flat  of  a 
spade. 

"Agitation.— The  agitation  should  be 
performed  so  as  to  show  a  strong  swirl 
on  the  surface— say,  with  a  periphery 
speed  on  the  agitators  of  500  feet  per 
minute  for  tanks  of  five-foot  to  nine-foot 
diameter,  and  the  lower  limbs  of  the  agi- 
tator should  be  not  more  than  one-inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  After 
completing  the  volume  of  the  batch 
thoroughly,  agitation  for  twenty  minutes 
is  ample  for  all  strengths  of  solution  up 
to  16  degrees  Tw.  Further  time  speed 
on  agitation  is  wasted,  and  by  beating 
up  the  bleaching  powder  renders  subse- 
quent settling  appreciably  slower. 

"Clearing  Space  for  Sludge.— The  run- 
off pipe  should  be  at  such  a  height  as  to 
allow  five  cubic  feet  of  sludge  per  cwt. 
of  bleaching  powder  used  per  batch  for 
all  strengths  of  solution  up  to  16  degrees 
Tw.  Unless  a  sufficient  space  is  allowed, 
enormous  waste  of  time  will  arise  in 
waiting  for  the  last  few  inches  to  settle 
clear. 

"Washing  Sludge.— The  sludge  con- 
sists not  of  bleaching  powder,  but  of  in- 
soluble lime  suspended  in  bleach  solu- 
tion. When  the  clear  liquor  has  been 
run  of¥,  the  agitating  tank  should  be 
filled  again  with  water,  and  the  contents 
agitated  for  five  minutes  only  prior  to 
settling. 

"Efficiency  of  Plant.— When  the  above 
advice  is  followed,  the  loss  of  bleaching 
powder  in  the  washed  sludge  will  not 
exceed  two  pounds  per  cwt.  of  bleaching 
powder  used,  provided  the  last  clear 
liquor  is  not  more  than  2  degrees  Tw. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

There  are  no  changes  to  note  in  the 
rag  and  paper  stock  market,  prices  being 
steady  in  Montreal. 

In  the  pulp  market  chemical  libre  is 
stronger,  and  prices  are  stiffening.  Quo- 
tations are  from  $1.85  to  $2  per  cwt., 
delivered,  according  to  quality.  Ground 
xvood  pulp  is  quoted  at  $13-50  to  $14-50, 
f.o.b.  at  pulp  mill.  The  closing  of  the 
mills  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  expected  to 
have  a  hardening  effect  on  prices  m 
Canada. 

One  thing  that  will  keep  up  prices  of 
pulp  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
without    increasing  the    profits    of  the 
mill  owners  is  the  increased  cost  of  get- 
ting out  wood.    Woodmen  and  laborers 
have  been  attracted  to  Western  Canada 
and  to  the  big  industrial  enterprises  of 
our  eastern,  cities  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  last  two  years  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  good,  skilled  men.  For 
example,  good  axemen  are  now  asking 
$30  to  $35  a  month,  against  $26  to  $30 
last  year,  and  against  $16  to  $18  five  or 
six  years  ago;  while  the  cost  of  provid 


ing  for  the  men  while  in  the  woods  has 
increased  in  the  last  two  years  about  30 
per  cent.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  our  neighbors  across  the 
line,   at    Watertown,  for    instance,  are 
now    having  to  pay  $10.50  a  cord  for 
peeled  spruce,  delivered,  which  they  got 
last  year  at  $2  to  $3  less.    The  mills  of 
Wisconsin,  while  not  able  to  get  Cana- 
dian wood  from  Crown  lands,  under  the 
prohibition  law,  still  derive  about  half  of 
their    supplies    from     privately  owned 
lands  in   Ontario,   and  this  costs  them 
about  $8  a, cord  in  the  rough,  or  about 
$10  peeled. 

In  giving  a  list  of  fires  which  have- 
occurred  in  paper,  pulp  and  straw  board 
mills,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com 
merce  says:  "It  will  be  noted  that  sev- 
eral important  losses  have  occurred  in 
wood  pulp  mills,  indicating  that  there  is 
a  serious  hazard  outside  of  the  rag 
hazard,  which  has  been  looked  on  as  the 
preat  hazard  in  paper  mills.  With  a 
reported  loss  of  about  three  million 
dollars  in  three  years  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  a  non-paying  class." 
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THROUGH  SCANDINAVIAN  CLASSES. 

The  following  article  from  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  papers,  the  Farmand,  on 
the  recent  difficulties  of  the  Acadia  Pulp 
and  Paper  Co.,  discloses  the  senLiments 
and  opinions  of  the  Scandinavian  trade 
towards  Canada  as  their  growing  rival 
in  the  pulp  business: 

"The  Acadia  Company,  as  it  appears 
from  Lockwood's  Directory,  has  three 
mills,  viz.,  Rapid  Falls,  with  a  capacity 
of  some  29  tons;  Cowie  Falls,  11  tons; 
and  Morgan  Falls,  18  tons;  all  dry 
weight  per  day,  together  58  tons.  This 
makes,  with  300  working  days,  about 
17,500  tons  dry  weight  or  35,ooo  moist 
weight  per  annum.  Even  calculating 
full  capacity,  which,  according  to  the 
above  statement,  has  not  been  reached, 
the  company,  during  1902,  lost  on  every 
ton  they  made  or  sold  more  than  one 
dollar,  and  as  prices  ruled  far  higher 
last  year  than  at  present,  it  may  be 
taken   for   granted    that    their  average 


selling  price  for  the  whole  year  was  at 
least  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  more  than  the  present 
market  value,  or  in  other  words  some- 
thing like  42s.  6d.  to  45s-,  c.i.f.  English 
ports. 

"These  particulars  are  undoubtedly  very 
interesting  from  a  Scandinavian  point  of 
view. 

"Being  situated  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  a 
comparatively  speaking  low  sea  freight, 
cheap    timber,    short    railway  carriage, 
etc.,  the  Acadia  Company  should  be  one 
of  the  best  fitted  in  Canada  ior  export- 
ing to  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  all  these 
advantages    they    lose    more  than  one 
dollar  per  ton  when  selling  at  not  below 
42s.  6d.  c.i.f.  English  ports.    That  most 
Scandinavian   mills    could    produce  the 
pulp  without  loss,  and  even  make  a  small 
profit  at  this  price,  every  one  concerned 
in  the  trade  will  undoubtedly  be  aware 
of,  and  this  shows  once    more  how  far 
better  situated  the  Scandinavians  are  in 
spite  of  all  talk  about  cheap  timber,  etc., 
in  Canada.    That    mills    worse  situated 


DR.    C.   WURSTER'S  patented 

Pulping  Machines  &  Kneaders 

For  PULPING-UP  MACHINE  "BROKE,"  OLD  PAPER 
STOCK,   WASTE   PAPERS,   DRY  WOOD   PULP,  &c. 

These  Machines,  with  the 
same  power,  do  from  TWO 
to  FOUR  TIMES  the 
WORK  of  STONES, 
without  Shortening,  Affect- 
ing, Creasing,  or  Wetting 
the  Fibre  in  any  way,  or 
Changing  the  Colour  or 
the  Sizing. 

Beaters  not  required  in 
making  .Boards  from  Old 
Paper  Stock. 
Can  be  used  for  Kneading 
Clay  and  other  fillers,  as 
well  as  for  Kneading  Dry 
Bleaching  Powders,  instead 

Three  Segment  Pulping  Engine— Trough  800  and  2,000  lbs.  q£  ^j^g  Bleaching  Mill. 

Nearly  80  at  Work. 

DR.  C.  WURSTER,  29  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  LONDON,  N.  W. 
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than  the  Acadia  Company  will  have  even 
a  higher  cost  of  production  goes  without 
saying,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of 
the  mills  in  Canada  who  have  made 
those  long  3—5  years'  contracts  with 
papermakers  in  Great  Britain  at  about 
40s.  c.i.f.  English  ports  might  find  out 
ere  long  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  deliver 
on  these  contracts  without  heavy  losses. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Acadia  Company  also  have  made  such 
long  contracts  with  British  papermakers, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those 
buyers  will  get  what  they  bought.  It 
may  also  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  company's  intention  of  running 
their  mills  until  September  that  the 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
stops  in  November,  and  that  accordingly 
far  into  next  year  no  very  large  quan- 
tity of  Canadian  pulp  will  appear  in  the 
European  markets. 

"As  a  whole  the  Acadia  Company  case 
goes  far  to  prove  that  Canadian  mills 
are  unable  to  make  their  pulp  at  such 


absurdly  low  prices  as  are  being  talked 
about,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
British,  and  Continental  papermakers 
would  act  wisely  in  directing  their  atten- 
tion more  to  Scandinavia,  where  in  the 
long  run  they  will  find  their  best  and 
cheapest  suppliers  of  pulp  wood." 

Upon  invitation  of  the  general  mana- 
ger F.  J.  Campbell,  Charles  M.  Hays, 
vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  party,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Canada  Paper  Company's  new 
mill  at  Windsor  Mills.  Mr.  Hays 
expressed  himself  as  highly  pleased  with 
the  machinery.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  it  was  a  pity  that  steps  were  not 
taken  to  stop  the  export  of  raw  ma- 
terial so  that  all  the  pulpwood  in  Can- 
ada would  be  made  into  paper  here.  He 
said  that  he  believed  the  local  manufac- 
ture of  the  wood  into  paper  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  the  people  and  the 
railways. 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists.  —  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  Millspaugh  Patent  Shower  Pipe  System- 


Few  Paper  Manufacturers  realize  how  g:reat  the  percentage  o-f  the 
total  water  supply  of  the  mill  is  used  by  their  shOwer  pipes,  and  that  every 
gallon  used  beyond  that  necessary  creates  waste  in  power,  paper  stock  and  chemicals. 

The  MILLSPAUGH  PATENT  SHOWER  PIPES  do  better  work  with  an 
average  of  onc-quarter  the  water.  -  Thousands  of  dollars  may 
frequently  be  saved  in  the  construction  of  a  new  mill  and  superior  results  be 
secured  in  operating  same.    —    Installations  guaranteed. 
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Becker  &  Co.! 


64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G. 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany 


The  Largest  importers 
of  Wood!  Pulp  Into 
Great  Britain 


i 


I  SOLE  BRITISH  AGENTS  FOR 

1  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  Chicoutimi,  Quebec. 

I  Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

1  Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S.  | 

1  t 

I                                 CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  :  | 

1                    W.  p.  RYRIE,  1 

i                                              50  BAY  ST,,  TORONTO,  | 

i  I 

i  •! 
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SCREEN  PLATES 

We  can  supply  from  stock  nearly  all  standard 
sizes  of  screen  plates,  either  in  rolled  brass  for  ground 
wood,  or  cast  bronze  for  sulphite  fibre. 

We  close  screen  plates  and  re-cut  them  to  any  degree 
of  fineness  required. 

Plates  closed  and  re-cut  by  our  process  have  every 
appearance  of  new  plates,  showing  no  marks  of  closing. 

They  may  be  closed,  re- cut,  worn  large,  closed  and 
re-cut  for  a  number  of  times,  thus  making  an  appreciable 
saving  in  plates. 

Send  us  a  box  to  re-cut  for  you  as  a  trial. 

The  Jenckes  Machine  Company,  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE,   -  -  917  LANSDOWNE  STREET, 

SHERBROOKE,         -        -        -  QUEBEC. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter. 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 

CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  &  PRESS  Co.,  ll-^^'^oVr!  ^I"  R»"tl?: 
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WIRE  PULP  MATS 

Perforatea  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

Wire  Guai^s  for  Mill  Wintlows.  Refuse  Burner  Cloth,  etc. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  Ont.  "   "   "  MONTREAL,  Que. 

mcicS^Baiata'MBm 

The  Strongest  Belt  in  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOCK  always  on  hand, 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  «  -  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal.  ^ 


Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 


Write  to  Us. 


We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


ADDRESS 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LEVIS,   -  -  -   Que.  f 
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Waste  Paper.  Ra^s.  Rope. 


R.  HOUGH, 
LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


A^ent  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


FELTS 


For  Paper 
and  Pulp 

Manufacturers 


SAMUEL  PORRin  &  SONS.  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  for  Canada-JOHN  CHRISTIE.  67,Yoiiffe  St.,  Toronto.  F 

CHINA  CLAY! 


E.  E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO 
St.  Austell, 
Cornwall, 

iJ.  CHRISTIE,        Toronto,  Canada,    p  tn^land. 
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Seliing  Agent  for 
^-         Canada  and  U,Sm 
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South  African  Preferential  Tariff. 

Non-Shrinkable  Paper. 

Anglo-Canadian  Paper  Trade. 

Scandinavian  Pulp  Agency  in  England, 

Scandinavian  Paper  in  Britain. 

Improved  Blotting  Paper. 

Pulp  Catching  Machine. 

Storage  of  Wood  Pulp. 

Testing  Animal  Size. 

Loss  on  Chloride  of  Lime. 

Drought,  Flood  and  Forestry. 

The  Victory  Screen, 

Improved  Refining  Machine. 

Jordan  Engine. 

Paper  Tube  Machine. 

Pulp  Perforating  Attachment. 

United  States  Forest  Products. 

Stumpage  in  New  Brunswick. 

Afforestation  in  the  Adirondack  Region. 

A  New  Policy  for  Forest  Preservation. 

Cornstalk  Paper. 

Mill  Matters. 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 


Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 
SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 
NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  VALVES,  bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE  CLOTH  of  every 
descrip:ion, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B.-We   manufacture  all   of  the   above   articles,  not  ^merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 

EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO.. 

BELLEVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY.  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 
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Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrinier  Wires, 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 
China  Clay, 

JEAN  FREESE,  "l^^ut?^  NEW  YORK. 


rpOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES 

I  CYLINDER  COVERS  | 

^  Unetiuallea  fo^  St^e-gth,  Smoothness  and  Long  Ufe.  j 
I  GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED 


i  I  Ladywell  Wire  Works,  QLASQOW,  SCOTLAND  | 

1  TT    T  WFTCH   Sunt  EMMONS  CROCKER,  Treas.  W 

1  ADAMS  CROCKER.  Manager         E.  J.  WEH^H,  supi. 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co.  ' 

Shcrbrookc.  Canada,       Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Screen  Plates 

IN  THE  WORLD 


The  "  union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.   The  "Union"  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates. 

Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give 
better  results  than  by  any  other  process. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different 
sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly. 
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BERTRAMS,  LIMITED 

Papermakers' 
Engineers 

Sim  Katherine's  Works, 

SCIEMNES,  EDINBURGH. 

The  Newest  and  most  Up-to-date  Machinery  for  Papern^akers, 
embracing  British,  American  and  Continental  Improvements. 

REPRESENTED  BY 
C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WIRE  WORKS, 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL.  F 


C  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.  j 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL,  ' 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  and 
iron  Wire  Cioih^ 


Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Acadia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co  

Becker  &  Co  

Bellhouse,  Dillon  &  Co  

Beloit   Iron  Works   

Benson  &  Co.,  W.  T  

Bertrams  Limited   

Bredt  &  Co.,  F  

Canada  Paper  Co  

Canadian   Rubber   Co  r  • 

Carrier,  Laine  &  Co  6, 

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton  

Cheney-Bigelow  Wire  Works   

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co  

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited   

Christie,  J  

Christie,  Limited,  George   

Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co  

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co  

Emerson  Mfg.  Co  

Fairbanks  Co.,  The   

Fleming  &  Co.,  W.  A  

Freese,  Jean   

Green  &  Co.,  G.  F  

Greening  Wire  Co.,  The  B  

Hamblet  Machine  Co  
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Hardy,  George  F  
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Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph   

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel  .  . 

Pringle  &  Son,  T  

Pusey  &  Jones  Co  

Ryrie,  w.  P  y  :  y  r^  ' 

Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works   

Smith  &  'Co.,  C.  H.   

Snell,    Samuel   •  

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co... 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co  ■ 
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Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 


SHEFFIELD, 


ENGLAND. 


Steel  ana  Brenze  Tools  for 
Pulp  ana  Paper  Milism 

Roll  bars  and  plates.    Refiner  blades. 
Paper  cutting-machine  knives. 
Chopping  and  barking  machine  knives. 
Doctor  blades.    Files,  tool  steel,  etc. 


Itlustratetl  Catalogue  and  Prices  on  Demandm 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 


OF  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Belting,  Packings,  Valves,  Gaskets,  Fire,  Steam 
and  Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Rubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 

If  its  anything  In  the  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.    correspondence  solicited 

MONTREAl  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 

CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE,VIS,  Que. 

  MAKERS  OF   

Pulp  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boilers^ 


Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant 


[afiazine  of  Canada 
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Little  &  Walker 

19  Exchange  Place,  Boston 
CHEMICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINEERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making.  i 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 
Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Designs  for  ^ 
Pulphite  and  Soda  Fibre  and  Paper  Mills. 


GEORGE  F.  HARDY,  ^s^^^  me 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Reserve  Building.  -  309  Broadway. 

NEW  YORK. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


The  Klarv  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
of  the  mos7  durable  material,  and  are  proof  agamst 
acids  or  bleaching  agents  ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  do 
not  soil  stock.  Send  for  description  and  a  hst  ot 
Canadian  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 

SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyoke.  i^ass. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  new 
plant  of  the  Caritte-Patterson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Limited,  will  be  established 
in  St.  John  for  the  manufacture  of  tar 
paper.  Permission  has  been  asked  from 
the  Halifax  city  council  to  erect  the 
plant  in  that  city,  but  the  matter  has 
^  met  with  some  opposition,  and  the-  com- 


T.  PiPGLE  &  SON 

Specialities  :— Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills, 
Hydraulic  Developments  and  Electrical 
Transmissions  

409, 410, 411,  412  Coristine  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  F 


C.  If.  VOGEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WAXER  POWER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Telegrams— "  WooDPULP-LoNDON."      Estab.  1879 

Q.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

Staurcnce^untneyHin, 
Importers  of  Wood-Pulp,  Boards,  etc. 

rnPRRSPONPENCE.  ^^^^^^ 


Situation  Wanted 

^^ZZ'■^tS^Jsr'S'^otA,  and  Paper  Magarine, 
Toronto,  Ont. 


HANSON'S 

WOOLEN  MILL 

-  Hull,  Que. 

Manufacturers  of 

Best  Pulp  Felts 

in  the  World. 


pany  has  stated  that  unless  the  desired 
permission  were  given  the  mdustry 
would  locate  in  St.  John.— Sun, 

The  case  of  the  Gushing  Sulphite 
Fibre  Co.,  Limited,  vs.  Geo.  S.  Gushing 
has  been  in  progress  in  the  equity  court 
at  St.  John  during  the  past  month.  The 
evidence  is  all  in,  but  judgment  has  not 
yet  been  rendered. 
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'CHINA  CLAY^SfS"'  | 

Makers'  Strained  ^ 

Bleaching  Powder.     Soda  Ash.  | 
Ultramarine  Blue.  | 

|W.  T.  eENSON  &  Co.,  164  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  | 


JOSEPH  PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HEL/nSHORE  =  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Colton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes, 

Agents  for  the  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co.,  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
FOR  EXPORTERS  ONLY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

>7I  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

:j:z:i!ttr:''^.  LONDON.  E.C..  En^gland 

SnecialitieSf     News''  anti  Box  Boards m 

I  W.  A.  FLE,MING  <5  CO.,  | 

I    MONTREAL.  ^Sra)5^^BE^^      TaZ^^t  f 


^  J£MM^K^  .   ^ 

1^        Importers  of  Belting:,  Hose,  Mill  Supplies,    Camel  '  Brand  ^ 

Hair    Belting,    also    "  BALATA, "     Rubber,    Leather  and 

^        Stitched  Cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  J 

%^                                           Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  ^ 
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A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

17  Lfcinoine  St.,  riontt-eal 

Sulphate 

Alumina 

China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder  | 

Ultramarine  and  | 
Aniline  Blues  ,  | 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE,  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF   ' 

Saw  M\  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  Barker 

with  automatic  :,lock  turning  attachment^ 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.         1  Improved 

Pulp  and  Paper  Screens. 


I  CASTLE,  GOTTHEIL  &  OVERTON  j 

i  4/  Park  Row,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 

*  AGENTS  FOR 

!   Sulnhiie  anti  Wood  Putp  Mills  ^ 

%  Dealers  in  all  kinds     Paperstock,  Sizing:,  etc.  | 

t      Correspondence  Solicited.  ^^^^^j^ammS 
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Wilson,  Paterson  &  Coy.y 

30  ST,  JOHN  ST,,  MONTREAL 
OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  s 

i  SODA  ASH,  Caustic  Soda,  50^  to  78»,  Caustic  Potash,  Sal  | 
^  Soda,  SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash,  Sul-  | 
^         phur.    Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south.  | 

^  Contracts  made  "For  regular  supplies.  F  | 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MAOHiNE   WIRES,  FELTS,  ETC, 

F 

Offices— 201  to  203  Coristine  Building,  St.  Nicholas  Street,  KfriXinmiT  AT 

Telephones -Main  81ti.  847.  JTlV/rN  1 


The  "Challenge"  Barker,  with  attachment 

MADE  IN  TWO  SIZES  48  INCH  AND  60  INCH  DISC. 
INFORHATION  FREE. 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company,  Limited 

917  Lansdowne  Street  F  Sherbrooke,  Que, 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF. 

It    will    be    interesting   to  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  all  classes  to  know  that 
the  new  preferential  tariff  of  the  South 
African  colonies,  which  was  planned  at 
a  customs    conference    in  Bloemfontem 
last  March,  is  now  in  actual  operation. 
Under  this  tarif?  goods  from  Great  Bri- 
tain will  enter  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  at 
a  reduction  of  25    per    cent,    from  the 
rate  under  the  general  tariff.    It  is  pro- 
vided   that    a    like    preference    will  be 
granted  to  any  British  colonies  granting 
reciprocal  concessions.      It  is  provided 
in  the  Canadian  Preferential  Tariff  Act 
of  1897  that  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  "any  British  colony  or  possession  the 


customs  tariff  of  which  is  on  the  whole 
as  favorable  to  Canada  as  the  British 
preferential  tariff  [of  Canada]  herein  re- 
ferred to  is  to  such  colony  or  posses- 
sion," so  that,  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned, we  understand  that  the  recipro- 
cal    preference    between     Canada  and 
South  Africa  goes  into  operation  auto- 
matically.   This  should  open  up  a  good 
prospect  for  trade  in  papers  of  Canadian 
make.    As  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
published  last  month.  Great  Britain  has 
the  premier  place  in  the  paper  imports 
of  South  Africa,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  pre- 
ference, Canadian  papers  should  not  dis- 
place   those    of    other    countries  now 
occupying  secondary    positions    in  the 
list   of  paper   imports.     Indeed,  seeing 
that  in  the  case  of  Australia  the  United 
States  has  within  the    past    five  years 
made  rapid  advances    in    that  market, 
while  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
have  receded,  relatively,  there  is  really 
no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  share 
in  some  lines,  the    trade    the  Mother 
Country  is  doing  in  South  Africa.  There 
are  at  present  neither  paper  nor  pulp 
mills  in  the  South  African  colonies,  and 
as  such  an  industry,  even  if  started,  is 
not  likely  to    assume    any  dimensions 
for  many  years,  the  market  for  Canadian 
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papers,  once  opened  up,  would  be  the 
more  likely  to  develop. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  in  general  in 
this  part  of  the  Empire,  we  need  only 
mention  what  our  wideawake  neighbors 
have  done  in  recent  years  in  South 
Africa.  The  exports  of  the  United  States 
to  those  colonies,  though  they  have 
^rown  steadily  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth  of 
British  exports  there  down  to  the  year 
1897,  but  they,  expanded  to  one-quarter 
of  the  British  exports  last  year,  or,  in 
round  figures,  $33,000,000.  When  the 
Canadian  preferential  act  of  1897  was 
promulgated,  it  already  embraced  in  the 
scope  of  its  operations  the  colonies  of 
Bermuda,  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Guiana;  so  that  if  other  colonies, 
especially  Australasia,  reciprocated  in 
the  matter  of  tariffs,  the  British  Empire 
would  of  itself  afford  a  wide  field  for 
papers  "made  in  Canada." 

NON-SHRINKABLE  PAPER. 

Tests  for  making  paper  "mellow"  and 
non-shrinkable  have  recently  been  made 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  at  Wash- 
ington. The  process  is  designed  for 
paper  to  be  used  in  map  drawing  and  for 
printing  paper  money.  Official  maps 
have  hitherto  had  to  be  drawn  and  copied 
by  hand  on  hand-made  linen  paper,  as 
all  other  papers  would  shrink  and  thus 
become  of  no  value  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, because  of  being  untrue  to  scale. 
In  this  process,  which  is  the  joint  in- 
vention of  E.  H.  Fowler,  chief  draughts- 
man of  the  coast  survey,  and  D.  N. 
Hoover,  chief  printer,  the  paper  is 
treated  by  a  chemical  solution,  which  is 
said  to  be  inexpensive,  and  which  when 
applied  to  paper   changes   its  character 


in  more  ways  than  one.    We  are  told 
that  by  the  application  of  the  chemical 
mixture  to    a    Japanese    napkin,  that 
article  becomes  as  soft  and  pliable  us  a 
tissue  of  silk.    The  chemical  preparation 
acts  as  an  antiseptic  and  a  preservative. 
When  applied  to  old  documents,  it  seems 
to  knit  the  fibre  together  and  prevents 
further  decay.   It  is  stated  that  in  printing 
bills  on  paper  which  has  been  treated  by 
the  new  process,  no  wetting  is  neces- 
sary.   The  ink  loses  none  of  its  lustre 
when  applied  to  the  paper,  as  under  the 
old  process,  and  is  thoroughly  dry  with- 
in forty-eight  hours   after  the  printmg 
is  done.    Not  only  is  the  appearance  of 
the  bill  much  handsomer  than  under  the 
old  method  but  its  wearing  qualities  are 
believed  to  be  greater.     New  bills  on 
such  paper  would  not  have  the  crisp  feel 
of  those  printed  on  present  paper,  but  it 
is  thouglit  that  a  method  of  subsequent 
treatment    would    starch    the    bills  if 
needed.  It  is  reported  that  Julius  Bien 
&  Co.,  a  New  York   printing   firm,  is 
highly  gratified  at  the  results  of  tests 
made  of  this    paper    on    which  fifteen 
colors  were    printed.      There    was  no 
shrinkage,  and  the  registration  was  per- 
fect.   There  are  some  details  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  but  while  the    success  of 
many  an  invention  has  been  wrecked  on 
the  snag  of  a  "detail,"  we  are  told  that 
these  details  will  not  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  the  process  to  any  class  of  paper, 
nor  will  its  expense  add  much   to  the 
cost  of  the  finished  product.     If  these 
expectations  should    be    realized,  there 
will  be  a  wide  field  for  this  discovery. 
It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  Government, 
besides  several  large    manufacturers  of 
paper  in  the  United  States,  have  made 
overtures   for    the    invention,    but  the 
United  States  Government  will  have  the 
first  advantages  of  it. 
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ANGLO-CANADIAN  PAPER  TRADE. 

We  have  already  given  figures  from 
Canadian   sources,   relating  to  trade  in 
pulp  and   paper    between    Canada  and 
Great  Britain.    The  following  figures,  on 
the  same   subject,   are  taken  from  the 
British    Board   of    Trade   returns,  the 
values  being  in  sterling  money: 
Imports    of    Unprinted    Papers  from 
Canada  to  Great  Britain. 
Quantities, 

Cwts.  Values. 

1898    6,275  £  3,448 

1899    90,853  47,643 

1900                    181,867  100,803 

1901                     184,298  96,vi29 

1902                    157,193  82,656 

Imports  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 

of  Strawboards  or  Millboards. 
Quantities, 

Cwts.  Values. 

1898    3,324  £  629 

1899    31,365  12,438 

1900                        3,440  1,568 

1901                       1,256  529 

1902                       2,945  1,394 

Imports  from  Canada  to  Great  -  Britain, 

Wood  Pulp  Boards. 
Quantities, 

Cwts.  Values. 

1898                      22,103  £  9,792 

1899                     46,244  21,772 

1900                      73,990  34,212 

1901                      38,984  19,439 

1902                      56,801  23,578 

Imports  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain, 
Wood  Pulp. 
Quantities, 

Tons.  Values. 

1898                      46,685  £171,388 

1899                      38,422  130,948 

1900                      54,507  246,435 

1901                       70,110  312,356 

1902                      83,771  254,370 

Beginning  with  1901,  the  imports  into 

Great  Britain  in  wood  pulp  have  been 
classified  into  chemical,  wet  and  dry, 
and  mechancial,  wet  and  dry.      In  1901 
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the  import    from    Canada    in  chemical 
pulp,  dry,  was  18,707  tons,  and  in  1902, 
9,124  tons.     In  chemical  pulp,  wet,  the 
import  was  774  tons  and  in  1902,  none. 
In  mechanical  pulp,  dry,  the  import  was 
2,078  tons,  in  1901,  and  2,012,  in  1902,  and 
in  mechanical,  wet,  48,551  tons,  in  1901, 
and  72,635  in  1902.    To  give  an  idea  of 
the  relative  trade  of  Canada  and  other 
countries  in  pulp,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  1902  Great  Britain  imported  102,174 
tons  of  chemical,  dry,  from  Sweden,  57," 
413  from  Norway,  3,870  from  Germany, 
5,309    from    Holland,    2,878    from  the 
United  States,  and  4,675  from  other  for- 
eign countries.     In   chemical,   wet,  the 
import  was  4,587    from    Sweden,  8,358 
from  Norway,  and  216  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  mechanical,  dry,  the    import  was 
3,957  tons  from  Sweden,  2,394  from  Nor- 
way, 55  from  Germany,  1,727  from  the 
United  States,  and  958  from  other  for- 
eign countries;  while  in  mechanical,  wet, 
it  was  32,014  from  Sweden,  211,196  from 
Norway,   and  247  from  British  posses- 
sions, other  than  Canada,  but  none  from 
foreign  countries  besides  those  named. 
Without  going  into    detailed  statistics, 
it  may  be  said  that  while  the  Scandina- 
vian trade  with  Great  Britain  has  grown 
during  the  five-year  period  referred  to, 
Canadian  trade  with  Great  Britain  has 
grown  in  a  greater  ratio.    This  is  sat- 
isfactory, as  far  as  it  goes,  but  from  the 
figures  given  it  will  be  seen  that  Cana- 
dian pulp  manufacturers  will  have  to  pass 
several     milestones     before    they  lead 
Sweden    and    Norway    in    this  trade, 
though  our  aggregate  exports  of  pulp 
are  already  ahead  of  the  United  States 
without   any   preference   in   the  British 
market  to  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor. 

What    the    possibilities    of  Canadian 
paper  trade  with  Great  Britain  would  be 
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with  a  British  duty    as  substantially  in 
favor  of  Canada,  as  Canada's  duty  now 
is  in  favor  of  Britain,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  trade    returns,  from    which  it 
appears  that  British  imports  from  the 
United    States    in    1902    of  unprinted 
papers    were    315,773    cwts.    valued  at 
£248,898.    Of  printed  and  coated  papers, 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
23,542  cwts.,  valued  at  £58,900;  of  straw- 
board  or  millboard,  87,115  cwts.,  valued 
at  £42,151;  of  wood  pulp  boards,  122,- 
284  cwts.,  valued  at  £59,206.    Of  course 
there  are  classes  of  paper  which  are  not 
now  made  in  any    large     quantity  in 
Canada,  and  no  matter  what  the  prefer- 
ence, Canada  could  not  at  once  fill  "the 
vacant  chair,"  but  making  due  allowance 
for  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  prefer- 
ence in  the  British  market  would  open 
up  to  Canada  a  large  volume  of  trade  in 
paper  and  paper  materials  now  supplied 
by  the  United  States.    By  such  a  pre- 
ference Canada  would  gain  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  countries  than  the  United 
States,  as  the  grand  totals  of  British 
imports  of  papers,  etc.,  are  very  large. 
In  1902  she  imported  from  all  foreign 
countries     unprinted     papers     to  the 
amount   of  3,556,151    cwts.,    valued  at 
£2,956,765;  of  printed  and  coated  papers, 
171.379  cwts.,  valued    at    £543,160;  of 
strawboard      or      millboard,  2,016,716, 
valued  at  £694,248;  of  wood  pulp  boards, 
56,801,  valued  at  £23,578;  of  wood  pulp, 
441,781  tons,  valued  at  £2,143,351;  be- 
sides the  imports  of    rags,    grass  and 
other  paper  making  materials.  Convert- 
ing these  values  into  dollars,  we  have 
an  opening  in  the  paper  line  in  Great 
Britain,  which  would    bring    about  an 
enormous  stimulus    to    Canadian  trade 
under   a   preferential   tariff;    and  which 
offers  a  grand  prize  for  the  skil.'ul  manu- 
facturer even   under   the    present  free 
trade  conditions. 
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— The  Scandinavian  mechanical  wood 
pulp  manufacturers  hope  to  improve  their 
position  in  the  British  market  by  estab- 
lishing a  general  sales  office  in  London, 
where  all  the  mills  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  would  sell  their  output.  At- 
tempts of  this  kind  hu^e  been  made  be- 
fore, but  have  proved  failures  because 
of  the  varying  and  sometimes  conflicting 
interests  of  individual  mill  owners;  and 
while  the  present  depression  in  the 
Scandinavian  pulp  trade  may  force  them 
together  for  the  time,  the  combination 
is  hardly  likely  to  last  beyond  the  period 
of  depression.  The  movement  wih  be 
watched  with  interest  from  the  Canadian 
side,  though  under  present  circumstances 
it  is  not  likely  to  find  imitators  here.  In 
fact,  Canadian  pulp  manufacturers  would 
be  distinctly  better  off  in  competition 
with  such  a  combine  than  as  they  are. 

—Referring  to  the  opening  of  the 
Manchester  Technological  College  and 
the  need  of  a  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation in  Canada  the  Canadian  Journal 
of  Fabrics  makes  a  plea  for  the  textile 
interests  which  also  applies  with  equal 
urgency  to  the  pulp  and  paper  trades.  It 
says:  In  the  cotton  and  other  branches 
the  French-Canadian  population  are 
especially  deft  in  mill  work,  and  only  re- 
quire technical  training  to  achieve  the 
highest  results.  Had  a  system  of  techni- 
cal training  been  adopted  in  Quebec 
years  ago,  the  French-Canadians,  who 
now  provide  the  bulk  of  the  skilled  labor 
for  United  States  mills,  would  have  been 
employed  at  home  in  cotton  mills  that 
would  have  been  shipping  Canadian  cot- 
tons all  over  the  world.  As  it  is,  Cana- 
dian labor  has  all  these  years  been  build- 
ing up  United  States  industries  and  ag- 
grandizing United  States  capital.  The 
cheap    water-power    posssesed    by  this 
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country  will,  no  doubt,    in    time  draw 
back   much  of   this  capital   and  skilled 
labor;  but  a  technical    training  school 
will  help  on  the  process,  and  it  is  time 
that    our    Provincial    Governments  be- 
stirred themselves  to  do  their  part  if  they 
want  to  save  Canada  from  dropping  out 
of  the  race."    A  man  is  wanted  who  will 
do  for  the  paper  trades  what  Sir  Wil- 
liam Macdonald  has  done   for    the  en- 
gineering trades  in  equipping  the  Ap- 
plied Science  Department  of  McGill.  As 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  a  great 
future  in  Canada,  a  start  might  be  made, 
as  in  Manchester,  by  combining  the  tex- 
tile with  the  pulp  and  paper  trades  in 
equipping  the  first  institution. 

—Up  to  this  year  a  Canadian  paper, 
whose   subscription   price   to    places  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  was  $x  a 
year,  had  to  charge  $1.25  to   $1.50,  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  a  copy,  when 
it  was   sent  to   Great   Britain  and  the 
colonies.      The    Canadian  Government 
has  taken  a  step  of  imperial  importance 
by  getting  the  consent  of  Great  Britain 
and  several  of  the  British  colonies  to 
receive  Canadian  papers  at  the  domestic 
rate  of  this  country.     Every  month  or 
two  since  this  change  was  made,  some 
new  colony  joins  the  list  of  those  agree- 
ing to  this  imperial  newspaper  postage 
rate,  and  at  present  the  portions  of  the 
Empire  included  in    this    new  arrange- 
ment are:  Great  Britailx,  New  Zealand, 
the  Transvaal,  Newfoundland,  Zanzibar, 
Sarawak,  Hong  Kong,  Gambia,  Ceylon, 
Cyprus,  Falkland  Islands,  British  Hon- 
duras,   Bermuda,    Barbadoes,     and  the 
Bahama  Islands.    To  all  these  places  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine    is    sent  at 
$1  a  year,  while  to  other  foreign  coun- 
tries and  colonies    the    subscription  is 
$1.25   a  year.      The  peculiarity   of  the 


situation  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland,    these    portions    of  the 
Empire  do  not  reciprocate — that  is,  the 
papers  published  there  do  not  have  the 
same  cheap  rate  of  postage  to  Canada, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in    most  caises 
such  a  rate  would  be  lower  than  the  rate 
paid  by  these  papers  in  their  own  coun- 
try of  origin.     But  this  drawback  to  a 
great  imperial  system  of  cheap  postage 
will  not  long  continue,  and  we  hope  the 
day  is  not  far    ofif    when  enterprising 
papers,  occupying  special  fields,  will  cir- 
culate not  only  in  the  colony  of  their 
origin,  but  throughout  the  whole  Em- 
pire, and  thus  the  editor  with  a  great 
mission  can  in  a  real  measure  speak  to 
the  whole  world.    It  is  needless  to  add 
that  when  the  whole  Empire  is  united  in 
a  system  of  cheap  newspaper  exchange, 
a  great  development  will  take  place  in 
paper  and  pulp  manufacturing^  to  supply 
material  for  the  great  newspaper  issues 
of  the  future. 

CORNSTALK  PAPER. 

Since  the  note  in  last  issue  on  paper 
from  cornstalks,  we  have  received  from 
the  National  Fibre  and  Cellulose  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  a  few  samples  of  the  paper,  and 
it  is  evident  from  these  that  cornstalks 
will  make  paper  admirably  suited  for 
special  purposes.  The  cost  of  manufac- 
ture on  a  commercial  scale  is  now  the 
only  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

In  reply  to  an  enquiry  as  to  what  the 
company  had  done  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing, we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

"We-  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  Sept. 
29th,  and  replying  thereto,  beg  to  ad- 
vise that  we  are  not  yet  making  pulp  and 
paper  from  cornstalks,  and  shall  prob- 
ably not  have  a  mill  ourselves  for,  at 
least,  a  year  yet.  although  we  are 
gathering  the  cornstalks  now,  which  we 
expect  to  have  made  into  paper  at  other 
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mii.s  under  our  license.  We  will  have 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  tons  of  corn- 
stalks for  paper-making  purposes  this 
fall. 

Our  plant  for  manufacturing  the  ma- 
chines is  located  at  Kankakee,  Illinois, 
and  at  that  point  we  anticipate  erecting 
our  first  paper  mill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

National  Fibre  and  Cellulose  Co., 
J.  S.  Cline,  Sec. 
135  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

AFFORESTATION  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK 
REGION. 

Mr.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Forestry  Association,  has  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Adirondack  region, 
whither  he  went  to  see  the  afforesta- 
tion work  carried  on  by  the  New  York 
State  Commission.  Mr.  Campbell  says: 
"At  Clear  Lake  Junction  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Saranac  Lake  two  separate 
areas  of  burnt-over  lands  have  been 
replanted  with  white  and  Scotch  pine, 
Norway  spruce,  Douglas  fir  and  Euro- 
pean larch.  The  white  and  Scotch  pine, 
Mr.  Campbell  observed,  were  making 
the  best  progress,  and  are  looking 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  snruce  is  also 
making  excellent  progress.  The  other 
trees  are  growing  more  slowly,  but  are 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Mr. 
Campbell  thinks  that  it  will  only  be  a 
few  years  until  the  whole  thousand  acres 
which  have  been  planted  will  develop 
into  a  healthy  forest  in  place  of  the 
waste  district  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  repeated  fires.  A  feature  of  the  tree 
planting  has  been  that  the  work  has  been 
done  at  the  small  cost  of  half  a  cent  per 
tree.  The  commission  feel  so  encour- 
aged by  the  result  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  that  they  have  laid 
out  a  nursery  at  Saranac  Lake,  where 
millions  of  young  trees  have  been  ger- 
minated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
a  continuous  system  of  afiforestation. 

The  lands  on  which  these  experiments 
are  being  carried  on  so  successfully  are 
very  similar  to  the  burned  lands  in  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and 


consequently  the  results  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  those  interested  in 
afiforestation  in  Canada. 

A  NEW  POLICY  FOR  FOREST  PRESERVATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
for  Ontario  announces  a  new  policy  for 
the  preservation  and  continuance  of  the 
forest  wealth  of  the  province,  as  a  result 
of  his  observations  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Temiskaming  district.  The  policy 
practically  amounts  to  a  system  of  per- 
manent forest  reserves,  on  which  the 
timber  will  be  sold  only  as  it  comes  to 
maturity,  and  the  price  paid  will  be  re- 
gulated by  the  amount  actually  taken, 
that  is  to  say,  measuring  will  be  by  the 
thousand  feet,  and  not  by  the  acreage. 
To  use  his  own  words,  the  Commis- 
sioner explains  his  views  thus:  "The 
position  is  this:  The  area  in  the  pro- 
vince that  has  timber  upon  it  is  divided 
into  two  classes.  One  class  is  land  that 
is  good  for  agricultural  purposes.  On 
that  class  the  present  system  of  selling 
the  timber  is  practically  about  the  only 
system  that  can  be  pursued,  because  the 
timber  must  be  cleared  ofif  and  the  land 
opened  up  for  settlement.  The  other 
class  of  land  is  not  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture, being  rocky  and  otherwise  unsuit- 
able. On  these  areas  the  new  policy 
will  apply.  The  Temagami  reserve  was 
set  apart  in  1901  as  a  permanent  forest 
reserve.  Since  that  time  we  have  not 
sold  any  timber  there.  It  contains 
about  1,400,000  acres,  or  2,200  square 
miles  of  land,  not  good  for  agriculture. 
The  proposition  is  that  we  should  sell 
certain  portions  of  the  timber,  as  it  de- 
velops, and  can  be  placed  on  the  market 
to  advantage.  We  have  decided  to  sell 
the  timber  by  public  competition,  at  so 
much  a  thousand  feet,  and  the  trees 
that  are  to  be  taken  will  be  marked  by 
our  men.  No  trees  below  the  size 
marked  can  be  cut.  "We  are  hoping  to 
set  apart  reserves  whenever  we  can.  in 
other  areas,  in  a  similar  way.  Many 
old  licenses  will  in  time  lapse,  and  the 
limits  will  revert  to  the  Crown.  These 
will  be  reforested  and  kept  as  a  perma- 
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nent  forest  reserve.  The  system  practi- 
cally is  a  first  step  towards  the  plan  of 
reforestry  in  use  in  Germany,  and  will 
involve  much  more  stringent  regulations 
in  regard  to  fire  ranging  than  have 
been  hitherto  in  force." 

THE  SAULT  STE.  MARIE  INDUSTRIES. 

Since  the  shutting  down  of  the  Con- 
solidated Lake  Superior  Co.'s  industries 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  numerous  writs  and 
injunctions  have  been  issued  against  the 
company,  and  their  affairs  appear  to  be 
in  such  a  tangle  that  some  time  is  likely 
to  elapse  before  the  various  works  are 
again  set  in  operation.    At  the  present 
moment  Speyer  &  Co.  appear    lo  have 
the  upper  hand,  having    agreed    to  the 
postponement  of  the  mortgage  sale  on 
condition  that  a  receiver  be  appointed. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  British 
capitalists    in.      The    employees  have 
all  been  paid  their  wages,  an  arrange- 
ment having  been  made  with  the  banks 
to  furnish  the  money  for  that  purpose. 
The  pulp  wood  cut  during  the  past  sea- 
son   and   still    in  the   woods  is   to  be 
brought  out,  thus  giving  employment  to 
a  number  of  the  men  and  preventing  it 
becoming  waste,  which  it  would  speedily 
do  if  allowed   to   remain  where  it  now 
lies.     Senator   Dandurand   is   acting  in 
the  interest  of  certain  prospective  Eng- 
lish purchasers.    The  purchase  price  is 
$30,000,000,  of  which  $8,000,000  would  be 
paid  in  cash. 

STUMPACE  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Xs  briefly  reported  last  month,  the 
N.  B.  Lumbermen's  and  Limit  Holders' 
Association  after  its  formation  had 
a  conference  with  Hon.  A.  T.  Dunn, 
Surveyor-General  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  in  his  communication  announcing 
the  proposed  increase  of  stumpage, 
said:  "You  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me 
that  the  policy  of  issuing  long  leases, 
which  was  adopted  ten  years  ago,  has 
resulted  in  material  benefit  to  the  lum- 
bermen, while  by  reason  of  the  greater 
inducement  thereby  given  to  the  lessees 
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to  preserve  and  protect  the  forests,  our 
timber  lands  are  steadily  increasing  in 
value.     In    the   larger    areas  of  crown 
timber  lands  it  is  noticeable  that  during 
the  last  ten  years  fires  have  not  proved 
so    disastrous    as    formerly.     The  im- 
proved state  of  the  lumber  market  has, 
of    course,    materially    benefited  those 
engaged   in  the    industry,  and   all  will 
admit  that  it  is  in  a  much   more  pros- 
perous condition  than  when  the  reduc- 
tion of  stumpage  was  made  some  years 
ago.     Private  land  owners  are  reaping 
the    benefit    of    this    improvement  by 
charging  higher  rates,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  recreant  to  its  duty  if 
it  did  not  proceed,  though   to  a  lesser 
extent,  along  the  same    Hnes.    In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  we  have  neces- 
sarily   been    called    upon    to  consider 
whether  we  shall   continue    to    exact  a 
uniform  rate  of  stumpage  in  respect  of 
all  crown  lands,  or  whether  there  should 
be  a  difference  in    the    rate,  dependent 
upon  the  locality,  the  accessibility  of  the 
lumber,  the  facilities  for  shipment  at  all 
seasons,  the  nearness  to  markets,  etc." 

Frank  C.  Parker,  of  the  New  York 
State  Forestry  Association,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  conference  and  explained 
the  methods  adopted  in  New  York  for 
forest  preservation.  The  association 
planted  a  quantity  of  seed  each  year, 
and  after  a  year  or  two's  growth  the? 
trees  are  taken  up  and  transplanted. 
The  association  had,  a  short  time  ago, 
set  out  five  hundred  thousand  trees  in 
one  tract,  and  ail  of  them  had  shown 
good  results. 

From  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  stumpage  it  appeared  that 
the  limit  holders  did  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  an  increase  so  long  as  it 
was  a  moderate  one.  The  present 
stumpage  is  $1  per  thousand  superficial 
feet,  which  the  Government  propose  to 
increase  to  $1.50.  All  of  the  leases  in 
New  Brunswick  expire  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  counting  from  1893. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment, prepared  by  the  New  Brunswick 
lumbermen,  of  the  scales  and  stumpages 
paid  in  New  Brunswick,  Ontario  and 
Quebec  under  present  regulations: 
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Superficial  Feet      Pieces  per  1000  S. 
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8  ^  ^  5  c  "  a  Q 

S  in   4000  s.  ft.  3200  s.  ft.  1600  s.  ft.  $  4  00  $2  08  $  2  08 

9  in   4800  s.  ft.  4500  s.  ft.  2500  s.  ft.  4  80  2  92  3  25 

10  in.   6400  s.  ft.  5900  s.  ft.  3600  s.  ft.  6  40  3  83  4  68 

11  in  •  8000  s.  ft.  6700  s.  ft.  4900  s.  ft.  8  00  4  35  6  37 

12  in   9600  s.  ft.  8000  s.  ft.  6400  s.  ft.  9  60  5  20  8  32 

13  in.    11200  s.  ft.  10000  s.  ft.  8100  s.  ft.  II  20  6  50  10  53 

14  in.   13000  s.  ft.  12000  s.  ft.  icxxx)  s.  ft.  13  00  7  80  13  00 


The  Atkinson  limits  of  Beauce  and 
Chaudiere,  comprising  about  224  miles 
of  timber  limits,  mills,  etc.,  have  been 
purchased  by  H.  R.  Goodday  &  Co.,  of 
Quebec. 

^  ^  ^ 

W.  Mclnnes,  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, has  returned  from  a  successful  ex- 
ploration of  the  Winisk  River  from  the 
sources  to  the  Hudson  Bay  shore.  The 
southern  part  of  the  country  he  ex- 
plored is  covered  with  good  spruce,  but 
further  north  the  large  trees  are  con- 
fined to  the  river  bank,  where  the  drain- 
age is  good.  In  travelling  to  the  bay 
the  party  passed  the  northern  limit  of 
the  best  timber,  and  reached  the  region 
of  black  spruce,  tamarack  and  rough 
bark  poplar. 


H.  L.  Frank,  founder  of  the  town  of 
Frank,  Alberta,  now  celebrated  for  the 
rock  slide  which  occurred  last  spring, 
has  made  a  trip  up  the  Jacques  Cartier 
river,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frank  the  district  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  for  pulp 
wood.  Mr.  Frank  said  that  the  people 
with  whom  he  is  associated  own  17,000 
acres,  wooded  with  black  spruce,  and  in 
addition  they  have  leased  187  square 
miles  from  the  Dominion  Government. 
He  says  it  is  their  intention  to  build  a 
pulp  plant  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques 
Cartier  river,  where  they  own  70  acres 
of  land.  Here  they  will  avail  themselves 
of  a  splendid  water  power,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  other  companies  will  also 
install  plants  in  the  vicinity. 
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IMPROVED  BLOTTING  PAPER. 

By  a  recent  English  patent  it  is 
claimed  that  an  improved  kind  of 
blotting  paper  is  produced,  in  which  the 
absorbent  qualities  of  the  paper  are  as- 
sisted by  the  action  of  chemicals,  from 
which  elements  injurious  to  paper  mak- 
ing machinery  have  been  eliminated, 
upon  the  wet  ink  on  which  it  is  used, 
whereby  less  expensive  materials  may  be 
employed  for  the  pulp,  while  greater 
efficiency  is  attained.  The  essential 
feature  consists  in  impregnating  the  pulp 
during  the  process  of  manufacture  with 
salts  of  sodium  in  combination  with  a 
solution  of  a  proto  salt  or  a  persalt  of 
iron  or  of  mixtures  of  the  same,  or  of 
water  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
salts  of  iron.  The  inventor  has  found 
that  good  results  are  to  be  obtained 
when  the  paper  thus  manufactured  shall 
contain  about  four  to  six  per  cent,  in 
weight  of  the  combined  chemicals,  and 
for  the  purpose  he  prefers  to  use  the 
perchloride  of  iron  and  the  bicarbonate 
of  sodium,  dissolving  in  the  manufacture 
of  five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  paper 
about  two  to  three  gallons  of  a  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron  containing  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  same  with  about 
four  to  six  pounds  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  in  the  water  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  said  quantity  of  paper. 
Other  combinations  of  salts  of  iron  and 
sails  of  sodium  can  be  used,  but  the 
above-named  is  the  most  efficient  com- 
bination. 

PULP  OATOHING  MACHINE. 

Otto  Goy  has  taken  out  a  British 
patent  for  an  invention  that  has  for  its 
object  the  more  effective  recovery  of 
pulp  filling  material  than  the  ordinary 
pulp  catching  plant. 

He  adds  to  the  material  in  the  pulping 
engine  or  in  the  pulp  vat  only  as  much  of 
the  earths  as  the  finished  paper  is  to  con- 
tain, and  that  portion  of  earths  and  pulp 
which  has  been  withdrawn  with  the 
water  running  from  the  wet  part  he  con- 
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tinualiy  conducts  back  again  directly  to 
liie  pulp  after  the  latter  has  left  tne  pulp 
vat  and  while  it  passes  over  the  paper 
machine,  so  that  the  quantity  of  earths 
contained  in  the  pulp  passing  over  the 
wet  part  will  be  gradually  increased 
until  the  paper  on  leaving  the  presses 
contains  the  quantity  originally  added  in 
the  pulping  engine  or  in  the  pulp  vat. 
For  this  purpose  the  water  which  runs 
from  the  sieve  portion,  suction  appara- 
tus, couch  and  presses,  and  which  is  rich 
in  earths,  is  conducted  on  to  a  filter 
adapted  to  rotate  in  a  collecting  frough 
and  through  which  the  superfluous  quan- 
tity of  water  is  filtered  and  runs  off  in  a 
clear  state,  while  the  earths  and  fibrous 
materials  deposited  upon  the  filter  are 
washed  off  in  the  rotation  of  the  filter 
and  drop  into  a  collecting  trough, 
whence  they  are  conducted,  together 
with  the  diluting  water  taken  from  the 
collector,  directly  to  the  pulp  as  it  passes 
over  the  paper  machine.  In  order  to 
obtain  from  the  commencement  a  paper 
containing  the  proper  quantity  of  earths 
ir  is  expedient  to  mix,  either  in  the  col- 
lecting trough  or  in  the  cycle  of  the 
water  used,  with  this  water  the  slight 
quantity  of  earths  which  would  other- 
wise collect  of  itself  during  the  first  part 
of  the  work.  In  lieu  of  the  rotary  filler 
use  may  also  be  made  of  other  suitable 
filtering  apparatus.  By  this  method  of 
operation  the  patentee  claims  the  fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1.  Whereas  by  the  old  process  two  to 
three  times  as  much  of  earths  is  added 
to  the  pulp  in  the  vat  or  in  the  pulping 
engine  as  the  finished  paper  contains, 
only  a  slight  quantity  of  earth  circulates, 
such  quantity  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  ashes  to  be  contained  in  the 
paper. 

2.  The  quantity  of  pulp  and  earths 
which  may  be  lost  in  the  changing  of  the 
pulp  or  of  the  color,  and  also  in  the 
cleaning,  is  therefore  very  slight. 

3.  The  apparatus  designed  for  convey- 
■'ng  back  the  entire  solid  ingredients, 
owing  to  the  arrangement,  in  the  cycle, 
of  the  filter  which  separates  the  super- 
fluous water  in  a  clear  condition,  is  con- 
siderably  smaller,   simpler   and  cheaper 
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than  in  the  case  of  the  sedimentation 
processes, 

4.  The  filter  effects  a  rapid  and  perfect 
separation  of  pulp  and  earths  and  clear 
water,  which  latter  may  be  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes. 

5.  The  pulp  engines  are  suppUed  only 
with  fresh  pulp;  their  quantitative  and 
qualitative  efficiency  will  thus  be  greater. 

STORAGE  OF  WOOD  PULP. 


Now  that  the  question  of  the  preser- 
vation of  wood  pulp  has  been  pretty  well 
threshed  out,  a  few  words  on  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  storing  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place.    Every  method  of  preser- 
vation has  its  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages, and  consequently  also  its  adherents 
and  opponents,  and  one  method  of  stor- 
age may,  owing  to  local  circumstances, 
suit  one  mill  better  than  others.  The 
two  methods  of  storage,  however,  which 
are   best  suited   for    medium-sized  and 
small  mills  are  either    wet    storage  in 
pits  or  drying  the  pulp.    The  great  ad- 
vantage of  wet  storage  in  pits  is  that 
the  pulp  is  always,  so  to  speak,  fresh  and 
of  good  color,  and  the  fibres  always  re- 
main supple,  a  point  of  no  small  value 
in  working  it  up.    Mr.  Braun,  of  Rochs- 
burg,  has,  since  1888,  obtained  splendid 
results  from  storage  in  pits,  pulp  which 
has  been  so  stored  for  upwards  of  five 
years  appearing  as  fresh  as    if  it  had 
only  been  ground  the  day  before.    In  pit 
storage,  however,  it  is  aimost  impossible 
to  prevent  impurities  such  as  sand,  etc., 
from  geting  into  the  pulp,  as    well  as 
loss  of  material;  moreover,  a  medium- 
sized  mill  will  require  quite  a  consider- 
able number  of  pits.    Mills  which  run  a 
pulp-making  plant  in    addition    to  the 
paper-making  machinery,  and  which  turn 
out  more  pulp  at  a  time  than  they  can 
'consume,  will  find  pit  storage  the  best 
method  of  keeping  their  superfluous  ma- 
terial, as  it  can  always  be  worked  up  in 
the  hollander  direct.      Where,   on  the 
contrary,  special  stress  is  not  laid  upon 
having  the  fibres  absolutely  fresh,  it  is 
more    advantageous   to   dry   the  pulp. 
Many  pulp  makers  believe  that  drying 


pulp  requires  expensive  apparatus,  and 
prefeY  to  store  the  bales  of  pulp  piled 
up  in  stacks.      In  order,  however,  to 
keep  the  stuff  from  spoihng,  sheds  or 
other  light  structures  must  be  provided 
which  will  allow  of  sufficient  circulation 
of  air,  but  at  the  same  time   keep  out 
light  and  dust.    Light  structures  of  ;his 
kind  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  paip 
air-dry,  the  only  thing  else  required  be- 
ing some  means  of  suspending  the  pulp 
in  sheet  form.    A  press  is  not  absolutely 
necessary;  pulp  containing    33   i-3  per 
cent,  of  dry  material  can  be  kept  hung 
up  quite,  easily;  nevertheless  the  usual 
wooaen  rails  and  pasteboard  clips  should 
be  used  for  suspending  the  wet  pulp,  as 
they  give  a  better  grip  of  the  soft,  wet 
sheets  and  are  not  so  likely  to  tear  them. 
The  wooden  rails  between  which  the  wet 
sheets  of  pulp  are  held  give  a  good  grip 
along  the  whole   upper    edge    of  the 
sheets  (which  are  of  considerable  weight 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  they 
contain),  and  facilitate  the  handling  and 
suspension  of  the  sheets  generally.  The 
uneven  contraction  of  the  sheets  pro- 
duced by  this  method  of  suspension  is 
of  no  consequence  in  this  case.  The 
sheets  of  pulp    thus    air-dried   may  be 
subsequently  piled  up  in    large  stacks, 
and  if  stored  in  places  from  which  light 
and  moisture  can  be  excluded  will  keep 
for  years  without   losing   their  quality. 
Sheets  of  pulp  thus  dried  dissolve  more 
easily    than    sheets    which    have  been 
squeezed  dry  in  a  hydraulic    or  screw 
press,    a    circumstance    which    is  fre- 
quently of  advantage.    Dried  pulp  should 
preferably  be  put  through  the  edge  run- 
ner first  before  going  to  the  hollander, 
this  being  the  safest  way  to  avoid  spot- 
ting    On  the  other  hand,  where  a  pulp 
maker  desires  to    use    the    dried  pulp 
direct  when  water  is  scarce,   so    as  to 
cover  loss  in  production  and  to  enable 
the  stuff  to  be  delivered  wet,  the  best 
course  is  to  soften  the  sheets  before- 
hand in  suitable  vessels  so  that  they  can 
be  readily  folded  together.      They  are 
then  doubled  up  or  broken  up  sufficiently 
small  to  go  through  the  beater  engine 
boxes  and  ground    up    by    the  grind- 
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stones.  The  dried  pulp  may  be  fed  to 
presses  working  fresh  pulp,  and  if  the 
dried  material  be  added  gradually  the 
resultant  product  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  fresh  stuff.  The  dried  pulp  may 
also  when  sufficiently  soft  be  fed  into 
the  refiner;  this,  however,  makes  rather 
more  work  than  the  first  method.  Mills 
which  use  clean  well  water  in  p'ace  of  cla- 
rified river  water,  may  also  keep  their 
pulp  in  a  wet  state  by  rolling  it  up  in 
thick  rolls.  A  mill  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces has  kept  pulp  in  this  way  for  over 
two  years  without  the  least  signs  of  de- 
terioration; the  rolls  were  just  piled  up, 
and  not  too  well  ventilated  either.  A 
point  worthy  of  notice,  in  conclusion, 
is  that  pulp  should  be  ground  and 
washed  with  as  much,  water  as  possible, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  remove  vegetable 
albumen.— Holzstoff  Zeitung. 

TESTING  ANIMAL  SIZE. 

The  most  varied  proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
a  sample  of  size  without  any  one 
method  having  attained  universal  recog- 
nition. During  the  course  of  last  year 
the  Leipziger  Papier-Prufungsanstalt 
applied  various  methods  practically  to  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  size,  and  has 
decided  to  publish  the  experience  so 
gained  and  those  methods  of  testing 
which  appear  most  reliable.  We  should 
be  glad  if  this  investigation  would 
prompt  others  to  communicate  their 
experiences  in  this  direction,  so  that  by 
publishing  the  total  results  a  uniform 
plan  of  determining  the  value  of  animal 
size  might  perhaps  be  elaborated.  There 
are,  as  is  well  known,  two  kinds  of 
animal  size;  one  obtained  from'  the  skms, 
tissues,  or  muscle  fibres  of  animals,  and 
an  inferior  kind  called  gristle  size  and 
made  from  bone,  gristle,  or  cartilage. 
The  first  variety  contains  principally  the 
substance  glutin,  which  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cool- 
ing. The  second  variety  contains  the 
adhesive  substance  chondrin,  similar  to, 
but  y«t  differing  from  glutin,  and  in- 


ferior also  to  it  in  adhesive  power.  The 
size  obtained  from  the  best  materials 
possesses,  in  addition  to  high  adhesive 
power,  other  properties  not  common  to 
gristle  size.  Its  external  appearance  is 
firstly  characteristic  and  distinctive.  It 
has  a  brilliant  lustre,  is  nearly  trans- 
parent, golden  yellow  to  brown  in  color, 
and  when  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  warm  water  yields  a  thick,  clear  liquid 
which  rapidly  solidifies  when  cooled. 
Inferior  qualities  of  size  are  wanting  in 
lustre,  which  is  frequently  produced  arti- 
ficially by  means  of  lead  or  zinc  salts 
(which  are  injurious),  are  almost 
opaque,  of  a  dark,  muddy  color,  lack 
adhesive  power,  and  when  dissolved 
have  an  unpleasant,  sour,  sometimes 
putrid  smell.  Inferior  qualities  of  size 
cannot  always  be  detected  by  external 
appearances.  Substances  employed  to 
improve  their  appearance  or  add  to  their 
weight  can  only  be  identified  by  careful 
testing.  Good  dry  size  should,  accord- 
ing to  Heinzerling,  contain  only  5  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent,  of  water,  which 
statement  is  corroborated  also  by  Dr. 
Post.  Anybody  who'  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  test  size  for  its  water  per- 
centage will  find,  however,  that  size  as 
a  rule  contains  from  14  per  cent,  to  18 
per  cent,  of  water.  A  method  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Kiessling  is  to  rasp 
from  two  to  three  grains  off  the  sheets 
of  size  with  a  wood  rasp,  and  dry  the 
raspings  in  a  weighing  bottle  in  an  air 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  from  no  to 
115  degrees  C,  till  the  weight  is  con- 
stant. This  method  is  eminently  satis- 
factory as  thicker  pieces  cannot  be  com- 
pletely dried.  The  ash  may  be  deter- 
mined from  the  portion  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  water.  The  ma- 
terial is  incinerated  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible  at  the  full  heat  of  the  Bunsen 
burner.  The  combustible  particles  of  bone 
are  decomposed  by  repeated  cooling, 
moistening  with  water,  and  again  heating 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  to  redness. 
The  ash  of  leather  size  contains  a  good 
deal  of  quicklime,  which  prevents  it  from 
fusing  like  the  ash  of  gristle  size  when 
subjected  to  the    heat    of   the  Bunsen 
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burner.    The  ash  of  gristle  size  contains 
phosphoric  aid  and  chlorine  compounds, 
whereas  leather  size  is  free  from  these 
saJts,  and  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reac- 
tion.     All     mineral     substances— either 
such  as  have  got  into    the    size  dunng 
manufacture,    or    have    been  purposely 
added  for  special  purposes,  such  as  lead 
or  zinc  salts  to  improve  its  appearance 
—are  detected  in  the  ash.      Free  acid, 
which  is  present  in  gristle  size  especially, 
is  detected  in  the  size  solution  by  Congo 
paper,  and  estimated  quantitatively  by 
titration.  Fat,  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  size,  may.  be  injurious;  size  containing 
fat  behig  inadmissible  for  use  in  paper- 
making.     The  fat  may  be  removed  by 
extracting  a  rasped  and    dried  sample 
with  benzine  or  other  similar  solvent  of 
fat;  the  solvent  is  then  evaporated,  and 
the  residual  fat  weighed  in  a  tared  dish. 
It    is    generally    considered,  although 
hardly  rightly,  that  it  is  a  good  sign  of 
the  adhesive  power  of  a  size  if  it  absorbs 
a  large  quantity  of  water.    Good  brands 
of  size  should  be  able  to  take  up  more 
than  five  times  their  weight  of  water. 
The  method  employed  is  to  allow  an  air- 
dry    weighed    piece    of    two    to  three 
grains  m  weight  to  soak  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  cold  water  at  room  temper- 
ature, i.e.,  15  to   20   degrees    C.  ihe 
superfluous  water  is  then  removed,  the 
sample    carefully    dried    with  blottmg 
paper  and  weighed.    It  has  been  found 
that  good  brands  of  size  gelatinize  even 
when  largely    diluted-in   other  words, 
the  solution  sets  to  a  jelly  when  cold- 
and  that  the  jelly  has  a  greater  viscosity 
than    inferior    kinds    of    less  adhesive 
power.      One   part  of   air-dry    size  is 
soaked    in   water,   warmed   on  a  water 
bath  till  dissolved,  and  then  diluted  with 
water  until  the    solution    contams  one 
part  of  size  to  nine  parts  of  water.  The 
method  Lippowitz  employs  is   to  allow 
the  size  jelly  to  stand  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  test  it 
for  viscosity  by  means  of  a  metal  rod 
with  a  rounded  end.    The  rod,  which  is 
held  in  a  guide,  is  placed  vertically  over 
the  jelly,  and  weighted  at  its  upper  end 
till  it  has  penetrated  a  definite  distance 
into  the    size.      Whether    the  adhesive 
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power  of  the  size,  which  is  of  course  its 
most  important  property,  can  be  reliably 
estimated  by  this  test  is    doubtful.  A 
more  reliable  test  of  the  adhesive  power, 
calculated  on  the  resistance  which  hard- 
ened size   offers   to  mechanical  forces, 
may  be  carried  out  as  follows:  5  grains 
of  air-dry  size  are  softened  in  50  c.c.  of 
water,  and  dissolved   at    a  temperature 
not  exceeding  80  degrees  on    a  water 
bath.      The  wide  faces  of  two  beech- 
wood  or  oak  blocks  3  centimetres  wide, 
1.5  centimetres  thick,  and  4  centimetres 
long    are   then  cemented   together  by 
means  of  the  size  so  prepared,  the  sur- 
face covered  by  the  size  being  9  square 
centimetres.    The  blocks  are  then  kept 
for    three    days   in   a    dry  atmosphere 
under  a  pressure  of  two  kilogrammes. 
The  force  necessary  to  separate  the  two 
blocks  furnishes  a  numerical  value  for 
the  adhesive  power,  and  may  also  serve 
as  a  value    for    the    determination  of 
prices  for  various  grades  of  size.  This 
test  was  carried  out  with  the  apparatus 
of  Messrs.  G.   Falter    &   Son,  Munich 
with  the  exception  that  another  kind  o 
wood  was  used  instead  of  beechwood  fo 
the  blocks,  it  being    found   that  mor 
comparable  and  concordant  results  were 
obtained  when  making  large  numbers  o 
tests.    According  to  Kiessling,  the  melt 
ing  point  which  size  possesses  at  a  given 
dilution  should  afford  information  as  to 
the   adhesive   power   of  various  kinds. 
His  method  is  to  dissolve  one  ^part  of 
size  in  two  parts  of  water  at  70°  C.,  al- 
low to  gelatinize  at  15°  C,  and  then  to 
take  the  melting  point  at    least  two 
hours  after  it  has  reached  the  latter 
temperature.      He  gives  the  following 
table  for  the  values  of  various  grades 
of  size: 

Best  grade.   Melting  point  above  30° 

C. 

Good  grade.    Melting  point  above  26° 
to  30°  C. 

Medium  grade.    Melting  point  above 
22°  to  26°  C. 

Low  grade.    Melting  point  below  22° 

C. 

This  method    has   been  tried    on  a 
series  of  different  grades  of  size,  and 
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has  been  found  of  considerable  value; 
it  can  be  carried  out  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  provides  a  very  wide 
range  for  the  various  grades  of  quality. 
Experiments  so   far   go   to   show  that 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  melting  point  and  adhesive 
power  of  size,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
assumed   that   the    lower  the  melting 
point  is  the  less  is  its  adhesive  power. 
As  will  be  seen  from    the  above  de- 
scription the  size  during  its  examina- 
tion is  never  subjected  to  higher  tem- 
perature than  70°  to  80°  C.    The  idea 
that  size  gains  in  adhesive    power  by 
prolonged  boiling  is  quite  fallacious.  Ex- 
periment proves  the  exact  opposite.  If 
a  sample  of  size,  dissolved  as  above  de- 
scribed,   be    boiled    down    to    half  its 
volume    and    then    made    up    to  the 
original  volume  with  hot  water,  it  will 
be  found  that  although  the  consistency 
is  the  same  the  adhesive  power  is  only 
one-half  of  what  it  was.    The  lowering 
of   the   melting   point   is    also  similar, 
ihe  melting  point  of  the  jelly  boiled  in 
the  same  way  and  again  brought  to  the 
right  consistency  is  from  7°  to  10°  C. 
lower.       Determinations     of  adhesive 
power  and  melting  point  were  made  on 
samples  of  size  dissolved  without  boil- 
ing,  and   also   on   samples   which  had 
been  boiled  down;    and  it  is  believed 
that  an  approximately  correct  value  for 
the    quality   of    a   size   has   now  been 
obtained     from     such     experiments. — 
Wochenbiatt  fur  Papierfabrikation. 

--Consul  Macdonald,  in  a  report  on 
the  trade  of  Bilbao,  Spain,  for  the  year 
k;o2,  speaking  of  wood  pulp,  says:  "Ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
tons  of  wood  pulp,  imported  in  1902, 
point  to  an  article  which  may  become 
Avorth  the  attention  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. At  present  Norway  supplies 
nearly  the  whole  of  this,  which  is  said 
in  Bilbao  to  be  superior  to  the  Cana- 
dian,  but  price  is  probably  the  decisive 

I  factor.  Norwegian  pulp  costs  11  fr.  per 
TOO  kilos    (say  4s.    5d.  per   cwt.)  francs 

i      Bilbao,   against   Canadian  5s."     Of  the 
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10,239  tons  imported,  Norway  supplied 
7,049  tons;  Sweden,  290  tons;  Holland, 
1,446  tons;  Belgium,  1,182  tons;  Ger- 
many, 139  tons;  and  Russia,  133  tons. 
The  total  shows  an  increase  of  463  tons 
compared  with  the  total  quantity  in  the 
previous  year. 

LOSS  ON  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 

A  writer  in  La  Papeterie,  dealing  with 
the  instability  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
the  effect  of  light  and  temperature  in 
diminishing  its  strength,  says:  Patter- 
son, in  Watt's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 
says  that  chloride  of  lime  loses  from 
0.28  to  0.33  per  cent,  in  the  spring  and 
nearly  0.86  per  cent,  in  summer  if  kept 
in  badly-stoppered  bottles.    His  experi- 
ments with  well-stoppered  bottles  show  a 
loss  of  0.02  per  cent,  in  twelve  months; 
in  casks  the  loss  in  twelve  months  was 
3.2  per  cent.    Not  knowing  exactly  the 
conditions    under    which     the  above- 
mentioned    experiments    were  carried 
out,  the  author  has  not  been  able  in  his 
numerous    trials    to    realize    the  con- 
ditions  under   which   the   loss   was  as 
small   as    above    described.       He  has 
found   that  this   loss   in    bottles  well 
stoppered  and    kept  in  the    dark,  the 
stoppers     being    covered    with  sealing 
wax  or  paraffin  wax,  amounted  to  about 
1.5  per  cent,  per  month  if  the  lime  is 
kept  between  20°  and  30°  C.    A  sample 
so  kept  for  nearly  eight  months  made  a 
loud  noise  when  the  bottle  was  opened, 
showing    that  *  gas    continues    to  be 
evolved   under    the    above  conditions. 
When  the  bottles  are  not  sealed  with 
sealing  wax  or  paraffin  wax,  the  loss 
varies  even  if  the  chloride  of  lime  be 
kept  in  a  cold  and  dark  place.    At  the 
end  of  twelve  months  a  30.4  per  cent, 
sample  only  yielded  17.85  per  cent,  i.e., 
a  loss  of  12.55  per  cent.    At  the  end  of 
six  months   a   34.0    per   cent,  sample 
yielded  only  29.25  per  cent.,  loss  =4.75 
per  cent.    At  the  end  of  four  months  a 
32.3  per  cent,   sample  was  reduced  to 
27.00    per    cent,    loss  =  5.30   per  cent. 
Finally,  a  25.4  per  cent,  sample  yielded 


only  20.10  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  loss  =  5.30  per  cent.  Compared 
with  iron  drums,  wooden  casks  give  the 
following  results: 

No  of  days.  i  n  IQ 

Drums    31-50     30.00  29.20 

Casks   3392     3340  30.00 

It  is  usually  said  that  a  well-sealed 
drum  ought  to  keep  chloride  of  lime 
better  than  a  cask;  experience,  how- 
ever, reverses  this  theory,  as  the  above 
comparison  shows  without  a  doubt 
that  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  iron  of 
the  drum.  In  a  cask  kept  in  a  dry  and 
dark  place,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  cause 
the  wood  to  split,  chloride  of  lime  keeps 
remarkably  well.  It  might  possibly 
keep  still  better  in  casks  which  pre- 
viously contained  alcohol  or  wine. 

DROUGHT,  FLOOD  AND  FORESTRY. 

As  enforcing  the  warnings  given  in  our 
August  number  concerning  the  effect  of 
indiscriminate  forest  destruction  on 
climate  and  soil,  we  commend  to  the 
Premier  of  Quebec  the  following  letter 
recently  written  by  Arthur  Goadby  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

There  has  been  muoh  moralizing  of 
late  over  the  destruction  caused  by 
drought  and  flood,  and  in  the  churches 
prayers  have  been  offered  petitioning 
that  Providence  may  spare  us  further 
visitation.  The  West  has  supplicated  in 
tears,  the  East  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
But  if  a  man  deliberately  cuts  off  his 
hand,  is  it  reasonable  for  him  to  suppose 
that  a  miracle  will  restore  it? 

The  Deity  has  placed  us  in  a  sphere 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  we  are  here  pre- 
sumably to  learn.  But  when  in  the  hasty 
pursuit  of  wealth  we  have  destroyed  our 
beautiful  forests,  so  that  snow  melting 
on  the  denuded  plains  causes  floods, 
and  hot  air  rising  from  the  sun-baked, 
treeless  slopes  causes  droughts,  then  it 
is  far  more  dignified  for  us  to  ask  of 
the  Deity,  not  miraculous  rains,  but  a 
little  more  wisdom,  a  little  more  rever- 
ence for  the  temple  of  nature,  wherein 
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he  has  placed  us.  We  must  learn  that 
we  reap  what  we  sow;  we  can  expect  no 
mercy  where  we  have  shown  none.  Nor 
is  it  expedient  for  us  to  pray  for  rains 
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lest  at  this  juncture  oar  western  neigh- 
bors be  flooded  still  more. 

Last  spring  I  passed  through  what 
was  once  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  for- 
est in  the  world,  the  Appalachian  forests 
of  the  United  States.  I  saw  vast  reaches 
of  mountains,  slopes,  and  coast  where 
there  had  formerly  stood  veritable  mon- 
archs  of  the  forests,  trees  a  hundred 
feet  high,  the  product  of  thousands  of 
years  of  spontaneous  culture,  but  now 
swept  away,  in  a  single  generation.  I 
saw  rivers  choked  with  great  trunks  of 
trees,  sawmills  working  almost  day  and 
night,  special  railways  built  for  carrying 
lumber  from  the  valleys.  I  saw  a  scene 
of  pitiful  waste  and  desolation.  I  saw 
an  industry  that  in  a  few  years  must 
cease  for  lack  of  material  to  destroy. 

Here  was  once  a  vast  stretch  of  land 
from  Georgia  to  Maine,  once  beautiful, 
luxuriant,  in  climate  equable  and  ex- 
hilarating, where  sufficient  rains  alter- 
nated with  sunshine,  the  nursery,  too, 
of  a  vigorous  race.  But  now  it  was  be- 
ing reduced  into  a  monotonous,  dry, 
smoky,  timberless,  black-stumped  region, 
where  drought  and  deluge  would  work 
their  alternate  disaster. 

I  was  in  the  Alleghanies  in  the  spring 
of  the  A-ear,  and  I  saw  v.here  the  snow 
had  melted  upon  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  no  longer  any  shade  to 
stay  the  heat,  nor  roots  to  hold  the  rain. 
In  a  few  days  the  waters  had  risen  over 
the  dams  and  swept  them  away.  They 
rushed  through  the  gorges  and  carried 
down  bridges,  trestles,  and  houses.  I 
saw  water  spouting  from  hillsides  until 
valleys  were  flooded  and  villages  swept 
away.  But  higher  up  along  the  ridges 
of  the  mountains  the  lumbermen  were 
plainly  visible,  and  they  were  blasting 
away  and  hewing  down  the  trees.^  and  I 
thought,  "After  them  the  deluge." 
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We  have  dried  up  the  numberless 
springs  until  there  is  no  longer  a  steady 
percolation  of  moisture  through  the  at- 
mosphere, and  drought  mduces  drought, 
just  as  moisture  induces  moisture. 
Nature's  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed, 
and  nowadays,  when  we  have  a  "little 
weather,"  we  may  generally  expect  "more 
of  it."  We  have  taken  away  from  the 
hills  those  billions  of  natural  dams,  and 
no  longer  is  there  safety  to  many  of  our 
towns.  Moreover,  each  year  more  dam- 
age is  done  to  agriculture  by  the  re- 
moval of  trees  than  years  can  ever  re- 
pair. 

Who  is   responsible  for  these  condi- 
tions?     First,    the    Congress     of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  Legislatures, 
who  have  refused  to  heed  the  warnings 
of   State  foresters   and  naturalists,  and 
have  permitted  the    wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  lumber  com- 
panies.    Secondly,  to  the  people  them- 
selves, whose  greed  for  sudden  wealth 
has  neglected  every  other  consideration. 
They  have  cut  down  already  the  trees 
that  bore  their  golden  apples.  Those 
trees  will  Bear  no  more.     Thirdly,  the 
departments  of  education  who  have  dis- 
coursed   profoundly    on    ancient  learn- 
ing while  the  wondrous  flora  and  fauna 
of  our  own  country  were  being  annihi- 
lated around  them.    And  lastly,  to  those 
"scientific"    foresters     themselves  who 
had  set  out  to  delay  forest  destruction, 
and  vet  did  not  love  trees    for  them- 
selves, but  were  only  wisely  mercenary 
about  them. 

In  fact  it  has  been  cupidity  all  the 
way  through,  and  we  have  tried  to  turn 
our  country  into  gold  until  its  dust 
puckers  the  mouth.  But  we  cannot 
escape  the  consequences  of  all  this,  it 
must  affect  the  race.  Already  there  is 
less  forest  land  proportionately  m  our 
country  than  there  is  in  Germany. 

One  has  but  to  look  back  through  his- 
torv  to  see  how  closely  related  is  the 
forest  to  human  vitality.  It  was  ir.  the 
forests  of  Thessaly  that  the  early  Greeks 
received  their  energy  that  later  fiowered 
into  genius.  It  was  the  forest  dwellers 
of  Germany    that    conquered  decadent 


Rome,  and  that  later  gave  to  Spain  the 
vigor  that  swept  back  the  Moor  and 
brought  under  her  flag  almost  the  whole 
known  world.  But  to-day  what  is  Greece, 
what  is  Italy,  what  is  Spain?  They 
have  been  stripped  of  their  forests,  those 
nurseries  of  vigor,  and  their  decay  has 
set  in.  Everywhere  the  law  holds  good. 
It  is  in  the  forest  that  the  manhood  is 
nourished  which  builds  up  great  civiliza- 
tions. But  cities  arise,  trees  are  swept 
away,  and  the  inevitable  decline  sets  in. 
Forests  once  destroyed  cannot  return, 
and  over  all  the  sites  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions are  blowing  the  desert  sands. 

But  the  pall  of  smoke  that  for  days 
hovered  over  our  heads  showed  us  that 
we  have  yiet  trees  to  burn.  How  can  we 
repair  destruction?      There  is  only  one 
way:  We  must  first  start  a  campaign  of 
education.      We  must  learn  to  realize 
the  dependence  of  human  vitality  upon 
trees   and   forests,   of   agriculture  upon 
those  equable  conditions  that  are  them- 
selves due  to  forests.      We  must  show 
that  the  water  supply  of  our  great  cities 
comes  from  the  myriads  of  minute  brooks 
and  rivulets  that  lie   out  fanlike  upon 
the  mountain  slopes  and  form  the  head- 
waters, and  which  are  quickly  dried  up 
miless  protected  by  the  arching  foliage 
of  the  trees.    We  must  learn  that  floods 
sweep  down  into  the  seas  all  that  rich 
surface    of    the    earth,    the    loam,  the 
vegetable  mold  so  rich  in  nitrates,  so 
essential  to  a  fertile  soli. 

And  lastly  we  must  turn  back  to  the 
love  of  nature  for  herself;  to  an  appre- 
cia'ion  of  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery, 
to  the  glories  of  autumnal  woods,  the 
naivete  and  smiling  charm  of  sprmg, 
the  joyousness  of  nature's  moods  m  sum- 
mer, the  genial  glow  of  winter.  We  must 
read  more  frequently  the  works  of  the 
great  poets  of  nature-Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare,  Herrick,  Longfellow.  Whit- 
tier  Bryant.  We  must  never  outgrow 
our  boyish  dehght  in  woodcraft,  and 
above  all,  we  must  cuHivate  a  love  for 
trees.  We  should  be  able  to  name  them 
and  know  how  to  plant  and  care  for 
them.  If  we  can  we  should  plant  a  few 
everv  year,  and  see  that  there  were  more 
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parks  provided  for  in  our  growing  sub- 
urbs; that  our  avenues  and  streets  were 
broader  and  more  shaded  with  trees,  and 
that  we  estabhsh  great  forest  preserves 
in  every  State. 

Meanwhile  must  we  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  woods  by  axe  and  fire  go 
on?  Can  we  save  what  remains?  Not  un- 
less the  people,  the  legislators,  the 
editors,  the  agriculturists  shall  act.  Pos- 
sibly a  few  more  annual  floods,  a  few 
more  destructive  fires  will  soon  instruct 
us  that  nature  may  have  her  diseases  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  these  diseases  are 
due  to  transgressions  of  law  on  the  part 
of  man  himself. 

THE  VICTORY  SCREEN. 

The  Watsrtown,  N.Y.,  correspondent 
of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  writes:  A 
decision  handed  down  by  Justice  Ray, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  'in 
the  case  of  the  Edward  Victory  estate 
against  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, is  of  much  interest  to  all  paper 
manufacturers  using  diaphragm  section 
screens  made  prior  to  five  or  six  years 
ago,  as  the  decision  establishes  the 
validity  of  the  Victory  patents  and  fixes 
damages  at  $50  for  each  machine  in- 
fringing such  patents.  The  case  in  ques- 
tion is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  trials 
of  a  man  whose  invention  made  a  for- 
tune for  others,  but  who  realized  little 
on  it  before  his  death. 

In  1889  a  patent  was  issued  to  Edward 
Victory  and  Charles  R.  Remington,  of 
this  city,  on  a  pulp  screen.  Mr.  Victory 
was  a  superintendent  in  Mr.  Remington's 
paper  mill.  After  the  patents  were  se- 
cured, Mr.  Remington  assigned  his  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Victory.  An  arrangement 
was  efifected  whereby  D.  B.  Gotham,  then 
proprietor  of  the  Brownville  Iron 
Works,  was  to  build  some  of  the  screens 
for  the  local  mills.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  screen  was  something  of  real 
merit  and  far  ahead  of  anything  then  in 
use,  Mr.  Gotham  continued  their  manu- 
facture, putting  them  out  under  his  own 
name  and  ignoring  the  inventor.  The 
screen  found  its  way  into  a  ma'ority  of 


the  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  1891,  Victory 
began  a  suit  for  infringement  on  his 
patents.  The  litigation  has  dragged 
through  the  courts  since.  Mr.  Gotham 
amassed  a  fortune  and  yold  his  business 
several  years  ago  to  a  corporation.  The 
managers  of  the  new  concern  at  once 
adjusted  matters  with  Mr.  Victory,  who 
was  then  living,  and  all  purchasers  of 
Gotham  screens  since  manufactured,  it  is 
understood,  are  not  afifected-by  the  pres- 
ent decision.  If  the  decision  of  Judge 
Ray  stands,  it  would  appear  thai  all 
purchasers  and  users  of  the  screen  prior 
to  the  time  the  present  manufacturers 
acquired  the  patents  and  the  right  to 
build  and  sell  them  are  liable  for  the  $50 
royalty  on  each  machine.  If  this  is  so. 
there  is  a  possibility  of  suits  being 
brought  against  D.  B.  Gotham,  who 
manufactured  and  sold  the  machine,  to 
recover  the  amount  paid  in  royalties. 
In  the  case  just  decided  in  favor  of  ihe 
estate  of  Edward  Victory,  who  died  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  judgment  agains*. 
the  International  Paper  Company 
amounts  to  $4,250.  The  decision  estab- 
lishes the  Brownville  Iron  Works,  man- 
aged by  Charles  N.  Sherman,  of  this 
city,  as  the  only  concern  that  has  a 
right  in  the  United  States  to  construct 
and  sell  the  screen  under  the  Victory 
patents,  and  all  purchasers  since  the 
Brownville  Iron  Works  acquired  these 
rights  are  of  course  fully  protected. 

—Considering  the  growing  import- 
ance of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
Canada,  there  should  be  plenty  of  scope 
for  a  trade  journal,  and  judging  from 
the  first  two  numbers  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  pubhshed  monthly  by 
Biggar-Samuel.  Limited,  of  Toronto,  the 
interests  of  manufacturers  bid  fair  to 
be  keenly  studied  and  advanced  in  every 
possible  direction.  Amongst  the  inter- 
esting contents  are  included  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  leading  Canadian 
mills.  The  magazine  is  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance and  well  printed.— World's 
Paper  Trade  Review. 
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IMPROVED  REFINING  ENGINE. 

George  A.  Clark,  of  Holyoke  and 
Hiland  R.  Farnswprth,  of  Turner's  Falls, 
Mass.,  Edward  P.  Bagg,  administrator 
of  said  Clark,  deceased,  have  been 
granted  a  United  States  patent  on  a  re- 
fining engine. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  construc- 
tion of  refining  engine  for  paper  pulp, 
and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  improve- 
ment on  letters  patent  of  the  United 
States  issued  to  George  A.  Clark,  on 
March  25th,  1902,  numbered  696,314;  and 
the  object  of  the  invention  is    to  pro- 


provements.  Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal 
sectional  view  of  the  same.  The  plane 
of  the  section  on  which  Figs,  i  and  2 
are  taken  is  indicated  by  line  i  i  on  Fig. 
2  and  line  2  2  on  Fig.  i.  Fig  3  is*  a  side 
elevation  of  a  sleeve  keyed  on  the  main 
shaft  and  illustrating  the  connection  of 
'the  heads  therewith  and  also  showing 
more  clearly  than  do  the  other  figures 
the  connection  between  it  and  a  thin  par- 
tition which  divides  the  body  of  the  ma- 
chine transverselyv 

This  machine,  as  a  whole,  is  the  same 
as  that  forming  the  subject  of  the  said 
prior  patent.     Upon  a  cylindrical  body 
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vide  a  construction  which  embodies  all 
the  general  features  of  that  patent,  and 
in  addition  thereto  provides  means 
whereby  the  pulp  refining  devices  of  the 
prior  construction  may  be  used  separ- 
ately, either  for  the  purpose  of  running 
pulp  of  dififerent  qualities  or  different 
colors  through  the  machine  simultane- 
ously, one  kind  through  each  head,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  pulp  first 
through  one  end  of  the  machine  and  then 
through  the  other,  so  that  the  same 
pulp  may  receive  two  separate  treat- 
ments whereby  it  may  be  more  thor- 
oughly refined. 

Fig.  I  is  a  transverse  sectional  view  of 
a  refining  engine    embodying    the  im- 


which  is  supported  in  a  suitable  frame 
b,  located  substantially  midway  beiween 
its  encs,  there  are  mounted  two  circular 
plates  c,  one  on  each  end  of  said  body, 
which  have  a  sliding  movement  axially 
on  the  body.  Each  end  of  the  latter  is 
screw  threaded  and  a  nut  d  is  screwed 
on  to  each  end,  and  each  of  the  heads  is 
connected  to  one  of  these  nuts  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  nut  may  be  rota^:ed 
to  adjust  the  head  toward  and  from  the 
head  of  the  body.  This  connection  con- 
sists of  an  angular  plate  e.  wl  ich  is 
bolted  to  the  nut  and  provided  with  a 
turned  in  edge  which  engages  a  groove 
extending  circumferentially  around  the 
head.     The  periphery  of  these  nuts  has 
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gear  teeth  cut   thereon    with    which  a 
worm  gear  f  meshes,  whereby  these  nuts 
may  be  rotated,  said  worm  gear  being 
mounted  upon  a  shaft  g  and  provided 
with  a  suitable  hand  wheel.    Through  the 
cylindrical  body  a,  the    main    shaft  h 
passes,  supported  at  either  end  in  suit- 
able bearings,  and  on  ihat  portion  of  the 
shaft  which  lies  within  the  body  a  sleeve 
i  is  keyed.      Against  each  end  of  this 
sleeve  and  interlocking  therewith  there 
is  momited  upon  the  shaft  h  a  head  j. 
Both  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  head 
j-and  the  circular  plates  c  are  provided 
with   blades   practically    the    same  as 
those  that  are  used  m  all  refining  en- 
gines, and  these  are  generally  arranged 
in  a  substantially  radial  position  on  these 
parts.      In  Fig.  3  oi  the  drawings  the 
manner  of    interlocking    these    heads  -j' 
with  the  sleeve  i,  whereby  the  two  heads 
become    practically    one     member,  is 
shown,  and  it  consists  in  forming  on  the 
hub  of  the  head  j    the    projections,  k, 
which  enter  similarly  formed  notches  ni 
the  ends  of  the  sleeve,  and  when  the 
heads  are  so  placed  screwing  up  a  nut 
m  against  each  bead,  whereby  these  are 
held  in  interlocking  engagement  with  the 
sleeve. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  with 
a  head  j  on  either  end  of  the  bodj  of 
the  machine,  if  these  heads  were  keyed 
on  to  the  shaft,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  remove  one  of  the  heads, 
as  there  would  be  no  means  of  driving 
the  key  out;  but  by  the  construction 
shown  herein  either  head  may  be  re- 
moved at  will  by  unscrewing  the  nut  m, 
and  sliding  the  head  off  the  shaft. 

A  casing  n,  secured  to  the  platen,  c. 
encircles  each  end  of  the  machine,  and 
from  this  casing  the  pulp  which  has  passed 
between  the  plate  and  the  head  passes 
f,ut  through  a  suitable  discharge  pipe, 
which  is  indicated  bvj  o,  for  both  ends  of 
the  mach'ne. 

In  carrying  out  this  invention  a  parti- 
tion p  is  provided,  which  is  located  trans- 
versely of  the  interior  of  the  body  a. 
This  partition,  preferably,  is  cast  on  the 
body.  To  provide  against  the  passage 
of  any  pulp  between  the  inner  edge  of 
the  partition  and    the    surface    of  the 


sleeve  i,  the  latter  is  provided  with  an 
annular  flange  q,  cast  thereon  in  such 
position  that  when  the  sleeve  i  is  in  its 
place  within  the  body,  the  side  of  this 
flange  will  lie  close  against  the  side  of 
the  partition  p,  and  against  the  opposite 
side  of  this  partition  a  nut  r,  threaded 
on  the  sleeve  i,  is    screwed    up.  The 
sides  of  this  flange    and   nut    may  be 
slightly  concaved,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  it 
desired,  for  the  reception  of  some  suit- 
able packing.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
provide  a  light  contact  with  the  parti- 
tion to  prevent  the  passage  of  pulp  from 
one  side  thereof  to  the  other.    An  inlet 
pipe  s,  located  on  one  side  of  the  parti- 
tion, will  supply  pulp  to  one  end  of  the 
machine,  and  another  inlet  pipe  t,  located 
on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  sup- 
plies pulp  to  the  opposite  end.  These 
inlet  pipes  s  and  t  may  receive  pulp  from 
different  sources  of  different  qualities  or 
colors,  and  that  which  is  reduced  on  one 
side  of  the  partition  may  be  taken  to 
one  machine  and  that  reduced  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  another,  or  these  supply 
pipes  may  be  connected  up,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  in  which  t  is  the  inlet  pipe  for 
both  ends  of  the  machine  considered  as 
source  of  supply,  the  other  inlet  pipe  s, 
being  connected  with  the  discharge  pipe 
o  of  that  end  of  the  machine  with  which 
the  pipe  t  is  in  communication.    In  this 
case  the  course  of  the  pulp    would  be 
through  the  pipe  t,  then  through  the 
head  at  the  left  hand  end  of    the  ma- 
chine, out  of  the  discharge  pipe  o,  and 
then  through  a  pipe  (indicated  by  u),  and 
communicating   with   the   inlet   pipe  s, 
through  which  the  pulp   will   enter  the 
machine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  par- 
tition p,  and  from  thence  pass    out  of 
the  discharge  pipe  o  at  the  right  hand 
end  of  the  machine.    With  this  construc- 
tion pulp  can  be  sent  through  one  end 
of  the  machine  first  and  then  through  the 
other,  whereby  it  may  be  subjected  to 
a  much  more  complete  treatment,  and 
thereby  better  adapted  to  certain  classes 
of  paper.      Furthermore,  with  the  ma- 
chine provided  with  two  separate  inlets, 
it  is  exceedingly    useful    in    that  two 
grades  or  two  colors  of  pulp,  which  are 
frequently  used  at  the  same  time  on  the 
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5ame  machine-as,  for  example,  on 
<;ylinder  machines  for  making  paper 
which  is  of  one  color  on  one  side  and 
of  another  on  the  opposite  side— or  m 
the  same  class  of  machines  wherein  the 
centre  of  the  paper  is  of  coarse  material 
and  the  two  sides  lined  with  a  finer 
grade. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  improvements 
set  forth  in  this  application  adapt  the  ma- 
chine to  many  uses  to  which  the  ma- 
chine forming  the  subject  matter  of  the 
said  prior  patent  is  not  adapted. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  par- 
tition p  might  be  secured  to  the  body  a 
in  a  proper  position  and  in  a  manner  to 
perform  its  functions  satisfactorily.— 
Paper  Trade  Journal. 

JORDAN  ENGINE. 

Charles  Sands  Elder,  of  Westbrooke, 
Me.,  has  been  granted  a  patent  in  the 
United  States  for  a  Jordan  engine.  "As 
heretofore    constructed,"    says    the  in- 
ventor, "the  Jordan  engine  consisted  of 
a  conical  shaped  shell  having  a  series  of 
angular  cutting  knives    extending  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  and  spaced  apart 
circumferentially  around  the  interior  of 
the    shell.    These    have    generally  been 
arranged    in    two  or    more    series  and 
spaced    apart     substantially  equidistant 
except  th-t  at  four    points    ninety  de- 
grees apart  the  knives  and  blocks  were 
varied  by  the  insertion  of  what  may  be 
called  keying  Uocks.    These  consist  of 
a  front  and  back  block,  each    having  a 
straight  side  and  an  a^^gular    side,  and 
the  key  proper  having  two  straight  sides, 
whereby  it  is    adapted  to  be    driven  in 
between  the  back  ?nd  front  blocks,  and 
thus  made  to  hold  the  blocks  and  knives 
firmly  in  position.    No  knives  have  been 
used  between  the    key  proper  and  the 
front  and  back    blocks,  thus    leaving,  a 
considerable    open    space,  which  inter- 
fered   more  or  less    with  the  uniform 
beating  up  of  the  pulp. 

The  inventor  goes  on  to  claim: 
"My  invention  consists  broadlv,  first, 
in  interposing  straight    knives  with  the 
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angular  knives;  secondly,  in  msertmg 
straight  knives  between  the  front  and 
back  key  blocks  and  the  key  proper, 
and  thirdly,  in  making  the  keying  block 
proper  laminated,  which  can  be  done  by 
my  impro/ed  construction,  since  the 
edge  of  the  keying  blcck  proper  comes 
directly  agamst  the  knives." 

In  the  drawings  Fig.  i  is  a  front  ele- 


Fig.  2. 


vation  of  the  shell  of    the  engine,  the 
plug  being  removed  and  only  enough  of 
the  blocks    being    shown    laminated  to 
illustrate  the  construction  of  the  blocks, 
and  Fig.  2  is  a  plan   view  of   the  plug 
removed  from  the  shell.    The  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these,  apart  from 
the  improvements  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  are  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  Jor- 
dan engine.     A  represents    the  shell  of 
the    engine    and    B    the    plug.  Spaced 
apart  circumferentially  around  the  shell 
are  a  series  of  angular  cutting  knives  C. 
extending  longitudinally  thereof,  and  in- 
terposed   between  said    knives    are  an- 
gular spacing  blocks  D.    The  knives  are 
designed  to    project    slightly  above  the 
face  of  the  blocks,  as  seen  at  C.  Thes^ 
knives  wear  in  use,  and  it  has  been  th-^ 
custom    when   the    knives    have  worn 
close  to  the  blocks  to  remove  the  plug 
and  chip  the  surface  of  the  blocks  be- 
tween the  knives  without    taking  them 
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DiU.  To  facilitate  ih.s  ch.p^jing  .t  has 
been  customary  to  make  the  blocks 
laminated,  the  several  lamin:e  D'  being 
gluea  together.  At  cercaui  points  iif  the 
slieli  (here  shown  at  four  points  distant 
from  each  other  ninety  degrees,  are  in 
hcrted  keys,  which  hrmly  lock  the  knives 
and  blocks  in  posiLion.  'I he  keys  con- 
sist of  the  front  blocks  E,  the  back 
blocks  F,  having  one  straight  side  and 
one  angular  side,  and  the    key  proper, 

G.  Interposed  between  the  straight 
sides  of  the  back  block  and  front  block 
and  the  key  proper  are  straight  knives 

H.  The  key  proper  is  made  up  of  two 
or  more  lamiiuc  L 

Independent  of  the  fact  that  the 
straight  knives  iill  the  large  vacant 
space  otherwise  recjuired  by  the  three 
blocks  which  go  to  make  up  a  key,  the 
inventor  claims  that  the  straight  knives, 
combined  with  the  angular  knives,  ac- 
complish a  much  more  effective  and 
uniform  beating  up  of  the  pulp  than  is 
the  case  when  only  angular  knives  are 
employed,  and  he  dues  not  intend  to 
limit  himself  to  the  i-.se  of  the  straight 
knives  solely  between  the  members 
which  form  the  key,  but  the  use  of 
straight  knives  in  combination  with 
angular  knives  in  rny  way  is  equally 
within  the  terms  and  spirit  of  the  in- 
vention. 

The  advantages  of  the  improved 
engine  are  said  to  be  that  the  plug  need 
not  be  run  so  close  to  the  shell,  lessen- 
ing the  wear  on  the  knives  and  the 
power  necessary  to  run  the  engine;  that 
it  lessens  the  time  required  to  chip  the 
engine,  and,  that  it  improves  the  quality 
of  the  product,  lessening  the  ^yaste. 

PAPER  TUBE  MACHINE. 

An  ppparatrs  'or  making  paper  tuljcs 
has  been  patented  l  y  T.  Uenney.  The 
sleeve  A  is  hollov\  is  revolved  by  the 
wheel  a',  and  is  rttachcd  to  the  mandrel 
C,  upon  which  the  tu':c  material  is 
wound.  Extending  from  the  hollow  re- 
voluble  sleeve  A  is  the  fork  c  carrying 
^  the  paper  reel  B.  The  ribbon  d'  passes 
through  the  sleeve  A,  is  pressed  by  the 
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spring  v\  and  is  wrapped  spirally  on  the 
mandrel  C,  being  fed  by  the  means 
shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  The  grooved 
feed  rolls  b*  are  carried  by  the  revolv- 
ing h'^ad  A\  which  is  driven  by  ihe  spur 
M'hefl  f  from  the  spur  wheel  of  the 
sleeve  A.    The    feed    rolls    are  carried 
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bodily  around  the  mandrel  in  the  same 
(direction   as  the    mandrel    rotates,  but 
whh  only  about  one-half  the  speed,  and 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  regulating 
the  revolvable  speed  of  the  core  upon 
the  mandrel  and  of    feeding    the  core 
longitudinally  along  the    mandrel.  The 
head  A'  and  the  barrel  B'  rotate  at  dif- 
ferent   speeds,    and    motion    is  trans- 
milted    to  the    feed    rolls  through  the 
gears  h\  k\  and  the  v/orms  k'  and  the 
wlieels  i.    The    barrel  B'  has    an  inter- 
mittent rotating    movement  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  head,  arising  from 
a  cam  and  ratchet  movement  through  a 
shaft  paral  el  to  and  worked    from  the 
sliaft  g.    A  hand  lever,  which  controls  -a 
•  ^v/inging  bar,  ^mkI  so  ccnt-ols  the  cam 
movement    imparted,  provides    for  any 
modification  that  may  be  desired  in  the 
speed  of  the  feed  rolls  carried    by  the 
liead.    To  complete  the  tube,  a  number 
of  stripes  are  wound  spirally  around  the 
core  formed  on  the  mandrel.    The  paste 
box  E  is  provided  with  a  oaste-feedino- 
roller  r,  a  paper-feeding  roll  s,  a  scrap- 
ing, roller  q,  and  tension  bars  t.    A  gas 
burner  G  m?y  be  nrovided    to  dry  the 
material  as  it  passes  along.     The  tube 
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formed  is  cut  automatically  by  the  cir- 
cular saw  K.    The  shaft  I  of  the  saw  is 
moved  longitudinally  by  the   cam  at 
the  same  speed  at  which  the  tube  to  be 
cut    is    travelling.     The    pulley  L  only 
rotates   the   cam   K'  when   the   cam  is 
free;  when  the  stud  d^  and   the  stud  e' 
engage,  the  pulley  L  runs  free  as  when 
the  bar  R  is  retracted   and   the  saw  is 
idle.    The  cam  t^  lifts  the  tube  against 
the  saw.     When  the    end  of    the  tube 
passes  off,  it  strikes  the  plate  T'  on  the 
lever  T  and,  moving  the  lever  against 
the  stop  a^  on  the  rod  R,  causes  the  rod 
R  to  slide  and    bring  its    stud  d^  away 
from  the  cam  K*.-World's  Paper  Trade 
Review. 

PULP  PERFORATING  ATTACHMENT. 

Gustaf  Samuel  Lindberg,  of  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  has  got  a  United  States 
patent  for  an  apparatus  and  method  of 
perforating  wood  pulp  directly  on  ^a 
papermaking  machine.  Ihe  object  of 
the  perforations  may  be  partly  to  satisfy 
provisions  m  the  custom  house  regula- 
tions rf  some  countries  that  only  per- 
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iicient  thickness,  it  being  then  cut  open 
in  usual  manner  and  removed  from  the 
roller.  The  refuse  or  waste  produced  in 
the  piercing  or  perforating  operation  is 
carried  along  by  the  felt  and  taken  from 
the  latter  ly  a  special  roll,  from  which 
it  is  removed  by  means  of  a  scraper, 
brush,  or  the  like. 

The    take-up    roller  is  perforated  to 
conform  to  the  desired  perforations  of 
the  pulp  sheet,  and  within  the  roller  near 
its  periphery  are  located    tubes,  v/hich 
are  perforated  at  the  side  adjoini/.g  the 
shell  of  the  roller  with  a  longitudinal 
row  of  holes  corresponding  with  those 
in  the  take-up  roller.    Into  the  pipes  is 
forced  air  or  water,  which,  when  a  row 
of  holes  in  the  take-up  roller  is  brought 
oppos-ite  the    holes  in  the    pipe,  blows 
away  the  thin  and  moist  pulp  layer  cov- 
ering the  former    holes.     In  the  draw- 
ings. Fig.  I  is  an  end  view  of  the  appara- 
tus, partly  in  section;  and    Fig.  2;  is  a 
side  view,  partly  in  section. 

The  felt  i  receives  the  pulp  from  ihe 
making-cylinder  3,  located  in  the  reser- 
voir 2,  and  delivers  it  in  usual  manner 
to    the    take-up    roller  4  at  the  point 


forated  wood  pulp  will  be  admitted  free 
oi  duty,  or  draw  but  slight  duty,  and 
partly  to  form  a  trade  mark,  designate 
a  firm  name,  or  the  like. 

In  carrying  out  the  invention  the  wood 
pulp  is  deposited  on  the  take-up  roller 
and  is  subjected  to  the  piercing  action 
of  air  or  water  jets  determined  by  aper- 
tures in  the  roller  and  acting  on  the 
pulp  when  passing  in  its  damp  state 
from  the  felt  to  the  take-up  roller. 
This  continues  until  the  pulp  collected 
on  the  take-up  roller  has  obtained  suf- 


where  the  latter  and  the  felt-guiding 
roller  16  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 
The  roller  4  is  provided  with  apertures 

5  to  conform  to  the  desired  perfora- 
tions, as  seen  from  Figs,  i  and  2,  in  the 
latter  figure  partly  in  section.  Through 
one  gudgeon  of  the  roller  4  is  inserted 
a  pipe  6,  extending  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  roller  and  here  resting  in  a  suit- 
■AAe  socket  or  bearing.    From  the  pipe 

6  project  downward  four  pipes,  two  of 
v;hich,  7,  are  joined  to  and  support  ^ 
tube    8,   located    at    the    lowest  point 
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within  the  roller  opposite  the  gaide- 
ruiier  lo. 

The  tube  8  is  quite  close  lo  uhe  shell 
oi  the  guide-roUer,  and  is  proviaed  on 
the  siae  aajoining  tne  roiier  with  a  row 
of  holes  9,  corresponding  lo  ihose  in  the 
roher  4.  ine  two  otner  pipes  10  lead  to 
ana  sustain  another  tuoe  11,  located 
within  the  roller  4,  said  tube  resembling 
the  tube  8,  but  being  situated  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  latter  in  tne 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  roUer.  This 
tube  II  is  also  provided  with  perfora- 
tions 9,  similar  10  those  in  tube  8.  The 
tube  t>  communicates  through  a  pipe  12 
with  some  main  pipe  common  to  several 
machines,  the  mam  pipe  issuing  from 
the  pump,  blowing-engine,  or  the  like, 
by  means  of  which  the  liquid  or  air 
pressure  is  produced.  The  pipe  12  has 
at  18  a  joint  where  the  lower  end  of  the 
vertical  portion  6'  of  pipe  6  is  inserted, 
so  as  to  aliow  ihe  pipe  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  and  accordingly  the  roller  4  to 
rise  or  descend  freely. 

In  contact  with  the  felt  at  the  roller 
16  is,  moreover,  located  a  roller  13,  past 
v.'hich  the  felt  moves  shortly  after  being 
in  contact  with  roller  4.  The  roller  13 
is  journalled  on  sliding  bars  14,  arranged 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  roller  being 
pressed  by  means  of  them  against  the 
felt  and  caused  to  take  up  pulp  from  the 
latter.  On  the  roller  13  bears  a  scraper 
15  or  the  like.  According  as  the  per- 
forations of  the  roller  4  in  the  rotation 
of  the  latter  arrive  opposite  the  holes 
of  the  tube  8  the  wood  pulp  deposited 
over  the  perforations  of  the  take-up 
ToWer  is  blown  back  to  the  felt,  or  the 
pulp  is  prevented  from  depositing  over 
the  perforations  of  the  take-up  roller, 
depending  on  whether  the  pulp  has 
begun  to  be  lifted  by  the  take-up  roller 
from  the  felt  or  not,  which  again  de- 
pends ch  the  position  of  the  tube  8, 
which  may  be  slightly  to  the  right  of  the 
line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
two  rollers  4,  16,  but  preferably  should 
just  coincide  with  said  line,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

As  the  blowing  is  repeated  after  the 
pulp  is  deposited  on  the  roller  4,  the 
sheet  of  pulp  when    completed  will  be 


provided  with  holes  having  quite  a 
clearly-defined  edge  or  outline.  As 
consequence,  smaller  perforaiions  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  trade-mark  or  the  like 
may  likewise  be  produced  in  the  manner 
described,  the  take-up  roller  being  in 
this  case  provided  with  perforations  to 
correspond.  The  tube  11  serves  to  blow 
away  any  pulp  which  may  have  chanced 
tb,  remain  in  the  apertures  of  the  roller 
4,  so  as  to  keep  the  latter  apertures  per- 
fectly clean.  The  pulp  caused  by  the 
perforating  device  to  remain  on  the  felt 
is  taken  up  by  the  roller  13  bearing 
yieldingly  on  the  latter.  The  scraping 
iron  or  knife  15,  in  place  of  which  may 
be  substituted  a  brush  or  the  like,  re- 
moves the  pulp  from  roller  13,  which 
pulp  drops  into  the  box  19,  which  is 
emptied  into  reservoir  2  when  required. 

Should  it  be  desired  at  times  to  make 
unperforated  sheets  of  pulp,  the  aper- 
tures of  the  roller  4  are  closed  up  by 
plugs  especially  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  arranged  to  be  readily  re- 
moved or  inserted,  as  required.  In 
manufacturing  unperforated  sheets  the 
air  or  liquid  conduit  12  is  shut  ofY  and 
the  roller  13  and  box  19  are  removed. 

UNITED  STATES  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, at  Washington,  has  issued  the 
following  statement  on  United  States 
trade  in  the  products  of  the  forest,  in- 
cluding manufactured  and  raw  materials: 

Forest  products  enter  more  exten- 
sively into  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  than  is  generally  appreci- 
ated, the  imports  during  the  fiscal  year 
1902  amounting  to  nearly  $60,000,000 
worth,  and  the  exports  reaching  almost 
$50,000,000.  While  at  present  importa- 
tion exceeds  exportation,  the  trend  of 
trade  during  recent  years  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  situation  may  soon  be  re- 
versed. Ten  years  ago  the  imports  were 
valued  at  $50,000,000  and  the  exports  at 
only  $28,000,000,  the  imports  in  the  de- 
cade increasing  less  than  $10,00,000, 
while  the  exports  gained  more  than  $20,- 
000,000. 
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The  forest  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  come  largely  from  tropical 
countries,  and  differ  strikingly  in  char- 
acter from  those  exported.      The  prm- 
cipal  item  among  the  imports  is  the  sev- 
eral gums  from  which  rubber  is  made. 
Lumber  also  ranks  high  in  this  branch 
of  the  import  trade,  coming  particularly 
from  Canada.    Tropical  countries  are  de- 
pended   upon    almost     exclusively  for 
cabinet  woods,  especially  mahogany,  and 
they  also  supply  the  dyewoods.  Wood 
pulp  and  cork  are  notable  forest  pro- 
ducts derived  from  temperate  sources. 

Our  imports  during  1902  of  the  gums 
used  for  rubber  making  amount  in  ihe 
aggregate  to  67,790,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$25,653,000.    Of  India  rubber,  which  was 
the    principal    item,    50,413,000  pounds, 
worth  $24,899,000,  were  imported.  Most 
of  the  India  rubber  came  from  Brazil. 
Gutta-joolatong,  or  East  India  gum,  was 
•  imported  to    the    extent    of  16,851,000 
pounds,  the  value  being  $501,000.  Our 
supply    of    gutta-percha,    amounting  to 
526  oco  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $252,000, 
was  purchased  largely  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Of  wood  in  its  various  forms,  not  in- 
cluding dye  woods,  there  were  imports 
last  year    worth    $19,621,000.  Lumber 
formed  the    principal    item    under  this 
head,  the  import    value   amounting  to 
$12,015,000.    During  1902,  boards,  deals, 
planks,  and  other  sawed  lumber  were  im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  665,603,000  feet, 
valued  at  $9,271,000.      Practically  all  of 
this    sawed    lumber   was   of  Canadian 
origin.    There  was  also  a  heavy  impor- 
tation of  shingles  from  Canada,  the  num- 
ber received  being  707,614,000,  and  the 
value  $1,363,000.    Shingles  were  not  im- 
ported from  any  other  source.  Various 
kinds  of  lumber  other  than  those  speci- 
fied were  also    imported,    formmg  to-, 
gether  an  item  of  $1,381,000,  chiefly  from 
Canada. 

In  addition  to  lumber,  $925,000  worth 
of  timber  was  received  from  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  from  Canada.  The 
principal  part  of  this  timber  was  im- 
ported round  or  in  the  form  of  logs. 
Our  imports  of  timber    in    that  form 
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amounted  in  quantity  to  106,171,000  feet, 
and  had  a  value  of  $907,000.  Of  timber 
that  had  been  hewn,  squared,  or  sided, 
we  imported  129,000  cubic  feet,  the  value 
being  $18,000. 

The  cabinet  woods    imported  during 
1902  were  valued  at  $3,361,000.    Of  ma- 
hogany, which  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant item,  44,795,000    feet    were  re- 
ceived, the  value  amounting  to  $2,361,- 
000.      Nicaragua,     Mexico,     and  Cuba 
were  the  countries  that  produced  most 
of     the    mahogany     imported.  Large 
quantities  of  this  wood,  however,  were 
received  indirectly  through  the  markets 
of  the  United  Kingdom.      The  various 
other  cabinet  woods   imported   in  1902 
had  an  aggregate  value  of  about  $1,000,- 
000.      They  came  from    many  tropical 
countries,  but  in  largest  quantities  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico.    Several  gums,  other 
than  those  used  in  rubber  making,  were 
imported  quite   extensively  during  1902, 
their     combined    value     amounting  to 
$7,744,000.     Gum  arable  was  received  to 
the  extent  of  4,269,000  pounds,  the  value 
being  $342,000.   Egypt  supplied  the  prin- 
cipal part. 

Our  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  1902 
amounted  to  67,000  tons,  worth  $2,059,- 
oco.  Canada  being  the  leading  source  of 
supply,  although  large  quantities  came 
from  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  from 
Germany.  Portugal  and  Spain  furnished 
cork  wood  and  cork  bark  valued  at 
$1,816,000.  Of  the  $1,159,000  worth  of 
dye  goods,  53,ooo  tons  of  log  wood, 
worth  $774,000,  came  mostly  from  Hayti 
and  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Germany  contributed  to  our  markets 
3,723,000  pounds  of  cinchona  bark, 
worth  $650,000.  Ecuador  and  Colombia 
sent  us  14,699,000  pounds  of  vegetable 
ivory,  worth  $165,000,  and  Italy  was  the 
principal  source  of  supply  of  ground 
sumac,  which  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  9,183,000  pounds,  valued  at  $146,000. 

Wood  is  decidedly  the  most  important 
/actor  in  our  forest  products  export 
trade,  having  amounted  last  year  to 
$26,000,000,  approximately  for  lumber, 
and  $10,000,000  for  timber.      Under  the 
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head  of  lumber  the  principal  export 
items  were  boards,  deals,  and  planks, 
aggregating  942,814,000  feet,  worth  $16,- 
978,000,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  and  Argentina 
furnishing  the  chief  markets,  while  Bel- 
gium, Cuba,  British  Australasia,  Ger- 
many, and  British  Africa  were  large 
buyers.  During  the  year  45,999,000 
staves,  worth  $3,830,000,  were  sold  to 
France  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Holland,  Germany  and  Italy. 
Shocks  formed  an  export  item  of  $1,409,- 
000. 

Exports  of  joists  and  scantling 
amounted  to  37,885,000  feet,  value  $472,- 
oco.  Argentina,  Cuba,  the  British  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  Canada  were  the 
principal  markets. 

During  last  year,  33,224,000  shingles 
valued  at  $87,000,  were  shipped  from  the 
United  States  going  chiefly^  to  the 
British  West  Indies.  Canada,  and 
Mexico.  Unenumerated  lumber  articles 
were  exported  to  the  value  of  $3,572,000. 
The  United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  Canada, 
and  Germany  were  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  destination  for  these  unclassified 
exports. 

Our  shipments  of  round  timber,  or 
timber  in  the  log,  in  1902,  were  valued 
at  $3,344,000,  the  leading  markets  being 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and 
France.  Hewn  timber  exported  to  the 
extent  of  5,388,000  cubic  feet,  worth 
$1,031,000,  went  chiefly  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
Of  sawed  timber,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal variety  exported,'  there  were  ship- 
ments amounting  in  value  to  $5,225,000, 
the  quantity  being  412,750,000  feet. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  was  exported 
during  1902  to  the  extent  of  19,178,000 
gallons,  the  value  being  $7,431,000. 
Nearly  half  of  these  exports  found  a 
market  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Other 
countries  that  bought  extensively  were 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Of  rosin  we  exported  2,536,000  barrels, 
worth  $4,202,000.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Brazil, 
were  the  largest  purchasers. 

Our    shipments     of    tar     for  1902 
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amounted  to  23,000  barrels,  and  were 
valued  at  $56,000.  We  sold  this  product 
in  large  quantities  to  the  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  Mexico,  and  British  Aus- 
tralasia. Turpentine  and  pitch  were 
marketed  abroad  to  the  extent  of  18,000 
barrels,  the  value  being  $44,000.  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  Germany^ 
Cuba,  and  British  Guiana  made  the 
largc:st  purchases. 

Last  year  the  United  States  expoited 
38,249,000  pounds  of  wood  pulp,  worth 
$740,000.  A  large  part  of  this  pulp  wa.'? 
marketed  in  two  countries — the  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium.  Among  the  re- 
maining destinations  Germany,  Italy, 
and  France  stood  foremost. 

— Popular  Mechanics  says  that  the 
making  of  carbon  paper  and  typewriting 
riDbons  is  a  trade  secret  known  to 
scarcely  two  dozen  people  in  the  world. 
So  carefully  is  it  kept  that  it  has  never 
been  patented.  It  is  said  to  be  simple 
and  inexpensive,  if  only  the  secret  of 
the  composition  were  known.  The 
secret  remains  with  the  families  of  the 
original  discoverers. 

'in 

— G.  A.  R,  in  the  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  thus  estimates  the  tendency  of 
British  opinion  on  the  new  fiscal  policy, 
as  it  affects  the  paper  trade:  As  far  as  I 
can  gather  from  almost  daily  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  manufacturers 
and  business  men  on  the  future  question 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  country,  the 
general  feeling  seems  to  run  in  this 
groove:  food  imports  must  not  be  taxed, 
and  strictly  raw  materials  must  also  be 
free.  It  is  quite  natural,  if  somewhat  in- 
consistent, and  not  altogether  in  con- 
sonance with  economic  principle,  to  find 
that  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
"regulate"  the  importation  of  strictly 
manufactured  goods.  As  applied  to  the 
paper  trade,  this  would  mean  that  paper- 
making  materials,  such  as  wood  pulp, 
esparto,  rags,  etc.,  should  be  imported 
free,  but  that  manufactured  paper,  in 
she6t  or  reel,  or  as  part-constituent  of 
other  goods,  should  be  subject  to  "regu- 
lation." 
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Mill  Matters 


The  new  pulp  mill  at  Ottawa,  owned 
by  J.  R.  Booth,  will  be  completed  next 
month. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  of  Hull,  have 
built  a  new  flume  for  their  paper  mills, 
and  have  installed  two  new  grinders  in 
one  of  their  pulp  mills. 

Horace  H.  Thayer,  Jr.,  representing 
the  Pusey  &  Jones  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  pulp  machinery,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  was  in  Montreal 
this  month.  Mr.  Thayer  was  impressed 
with  the  solid  and  busines-like  appear- 
ance of  the  city. 

The  company  referred  to  last  month 
as  having  acquired  water  power  and 
timber  limits  along  the  Powell  river  in 
British  Columbia,  and  with  which  the 
name  of  Benton  E.  Turner,  of  New 
York,  is  associated,  is  the  Pacific  Coast 
Power  Co.,  which  has  been  granted  a 
provincial  charter.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  erect  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and 
agrees  to  spend  $50,000  before  next 
January  in  developing  the  property. 

The  Labrador  expedition,  organized 
by  Col.  Wm.  Glazier,  of  New  York, 
referred  to  in  a  recent  issue,  has  failed 
owing  to  lack  of  equipment.  The  party 
appears  to  have  started  inland  without 
canoes,  tents  or  sufficient  provisions,  and 
had  only  one  Esquimo  as  a  voyageur.  Dr. 
Binion,  the  scientist  of  the  party,  was 
taken  ill  and  had  to  be  brought  .back. 
The  members  had  to  exist  on  hard  tack 
and  the  few  fish  they  could  catch. 

In  a  recent  interview  on  a  trip  he 
made  through  the  Lake  Nepigon  region 
D.  T.  Burke,  of  Port  Arthur,  said: 
"Spruce  occupies  the  large  clay  belt 
running  from  Lake  St.  Joe  to  Lake  Nepi- 
gon. This  belt  is  600  miles  long  and  in 
some  places  100  miles  in  width.  The 
route  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way will  carry  it  right  through  this  clay 
belt.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be 
millions  of  cords  of  pulp  wood  along 
the  line  of  that  road  in  Ontario  alone. 
In  some  places  the  spruce  will  turn  out 
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pulp  wood  at  the  rate  of  100  cords  to  the 
acre,  but,  of  course,  the  average  is  much 
below  this."  The  country,  according  to 
Mr.  Burke,  is  one-fifth  water,  there 
being  many  streams  running  into  Lake 
Nepigon  and  Lake  Superior,  but  the 
pulp  wood  will  be  moved  best  by  means 
of  the  colonization  railroads,  rather  than 
by  the  streams.  The  Nepigon  country 
has  escaped  the  fires  which  in  former 
years  have  swept  the  country  round- 
about. 

Action  has  been  entered  in  Hull  Su- 
perior Court  by  George  Pelletier  against 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  Limited,  paper 
manufacturers,  for  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $1,999.  Plaintiff  is  a  police- 
man, and  the  action  arises  out  of  the 
death  of  his  fifteen-year-old  son,  who, 
while  employed  as  screen  boy  in  the 
company's  mills  stepped  upon  a  project- 
ing nail,  which  penetrated  his  heel, 
caused  blood-poisoning,  and  resulted  in 
death. 

A  start  has  been  made  m  manufac- 
turing at  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  at 
Sturgeon  Falls,  with  C.  W.  Rantoul,  a 
paper  mill  man  of  large  experience  in 
the  United  States,  as  manager.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  company  to  export 
finished  paper  and  not  make  any  special 
efforts  at  shipping  pulp.  This  is  the 
second  largest  paper  mill  in  Canada. 
The  system  of  operating  the  different  ma- 
chines separately  by  electric  motors  is 
adopted  in  this  mill,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  construction.  The  first 
pulp  was  turned  out  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  paper  will  be  made  before  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Louis  Miller,  the  Scottish  lumber 
operator,  is  about  to  acquire  extensive" 
timber  holdings  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
has  secured  options  on  a  number  of,  val- 
uable areas,  chiefly  owned  by  the  Do- 
minion Lumber  Company,  of  which  W. 
D.  Beardmore,  of  Toronto,  is  president. 
The  property  is  situated  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hali- 
fax, and  comprises  eight  thousand  acres 
of  spruce  and  hemlock,  with  stores, 
buildings,  and  a  mill  at  Ingraham 
Docks.  Mr.  Beardmore  purchased  the 
property  from  Young  Bros.,  of  Portland, 
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two  years  ago  for  $200,000.  The  present 
purchase  price  has  not  been  made  public. 
Mr.  Miller  operates  extensively  in  Scot- 
land and  Norway,  and  was  the  chief 
owner  of  the  properties  acquired  last 
spring  by  the  Newfoundland  Timber 
Estates  Company,  of  which  Henry  M. 
Whitney,  of  Boston,  is  president.  Other 
purchases  will  also  likely  be  made  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  by  Mr. 
Miller. 

A  Dominion  charter  has  been  granted 
to  the  Societe  Generale  du  Canada,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000  and  headquarters 
at  Montreal.  It  is  to  carry  on  a  busi- 
ness in  minerals  and  pulp.  The  incor- 
porators are  Francois  Lefebvre,  Ville, 
France;  Henri  Bordonneau,  Paris, 
France;  Judge  Joseph  A.  Ouimet,  Mont- 
real; Hon.  Adelard  Turgeon,  Quebec; 
William  Wainright,  Montreal;  William 
E.  Blauhart,  Montreal. 

La  Societe  de  Produits  Chimiques,  of 
Labelle,  Que.,  has  obtained  from  the 
Provincial  Government  concessions  of 
forest  lands  in  that  region,  and  this  win- 
ter it  will  cut  many  thousands  of  cords 
of  wood.  It  will  also  at  once  commence 
the  erection,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Labelle,  of  a  building  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  methylic  alcohol.  This  factory, 
together  with  instalment,  will  cost  about 
$60,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  begin 
operations  in  May  next. 

F.  A.  Summerville,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  who  represents  twelve  large  pulp 
mills  in  Northern  New  York  State,  is 
said  to  have  made  the  statement  in 
Montreal  recently  that  he  had  just  closed 
a  contract  for  60,000  cords  of  pulp  wood 
with  one  man.  Ten  thousand  cords  are 
to  be  unloaded  at  Cape  Vincent,  to  be 
shipped  to  Watertown  and  its  vicinity. 
Watertown  district  is  a  large  buyer  of 
Canadian  pulpwood,  and  appears  to  be 
loading  up  with  it  just  now.  High  prices 
are  being  offered  from  that  quarter,  one 
dealer  in  Canada  being  offered  $10.50 
for  wood  delivered.  It  is  apparent  that 
more  wood  is  going  from  Quebec  to  the 
mills  in  the  Eastern  States  than  ever 
before.  It  is  computed  that  these  mills 
obtain  about  50%  of  their  raw  material 
supply  from  this  side. — The  Paper  Mill. 


Holyoke,  the  large  paper  making  town 
of  Massachusetts  is  short  of  water  for 
power  for  its  mills,  several  of  which 
have  now  to  run  by  steam  at  increased 
expense. 

The  Grand  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
whose  timber  limits  are  in  Labrador, 
has  fixed  its  headquarters  at  Gillisport, 
20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Grand  River, 
Labrador,  where  a  sawmill  of  a  capacity 
of  150,000  ft.  a  day  is  being  built. 

The    Moniteur   d'Anvers    says:  "The 
Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  Company  is  pass- 
ing through  a  severe  crisis.    The  pulp 
for  making    newspaper,  which    we  pre- 
dicted some  time  ago  should  continually 
advance,  has  been  steadily  falling  in  a 
year  by  35  per    cent.,  and    the  Scandi- 
navian   mills  have    decided    to  restrict 
their  output  in  a  year   by  about  25  per 
cent.    The  mill  has  only  produced  65  to 
80  tons  daily,  instead  of  a  calculated  out- 
put of  100  tons.    The  cost  of  production 
has  been  found  considerably  higher  than 
estimated  in  the  prospectus.    To  these 
causes  of  loss  have  come  accessory  cir- 
cumstances—accident   to  the  temporary 
railway,  blocking  of  the  warehouses  in 
Quebec,  strike  among    dockers,  forest 
fire,  financial  crisis  [!]  in  Canada.  The  in- 
dustrial difficulties  of  the  company  have 
been  aggravated  by  insufficiency  of  capi- 
tal.   The  shareholders  were  called  to  an 
extraordinary  general  meeting  on  Aug. 
25th,  at  which  the  manager,  M.  de  Lave- 
leye,  estimated  the    loss   on  operations 
during  the  six  months,  October,  1902,  to 
May,  1903,  to  be  1,250,000  francs.    In  the 
opinion  of  the  board  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  would  be  the  alteration  of  the  pulp 
mill    at    Shawinigan    to  a    paper  mill, 
capable  of  a  daily  production  of  25  tons 
news,  in  addition  to    the  75  to  80  tons 
mechanical  pulp   which  the  mill  should 
continue  to  produce.    In  order  to  raise 
the  necessary  capital,  say  625,000  francs, 
the  board  proposed  to  estabHsh  a  sub- 
sidiary company  (une  societe  fermiere), 
which  should    construct    the    new  mill 
and  have  a  mortgage  on   the  old  one. 
After  the  information  given  to  the  meet- 
ing, at  least  one-half  of  the  capital  was 
secured;  the  shareholders  shall  have  the 
preference  for  subscribing." 
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In  reply  to  an  enquirer  from  Germany 
we  may  say  that  the  Blanche  River  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.  was  wound  up  before  it 
had  reached  the  point  of  manufacturing. 

The  John  F.  Bridges  Tug  Boat  Co.,  of 
Georgetown,  N.B.,  and  the  C.  B.  Parker 
Co.,  of  Cole's  Island,  N.B.,  are  among 
the  new  companies  incorporated,  and 
both  have  the  power  given  them  to  deal 
in  timber  and  wood  products  generally. 

The  Procter-Van  Horne  syndicate 
have  definitely  abandoned  the  idea  of 
building  a  pulp  mill  at  Grand  Falls,  N.B., 
,and  have  leased  the  water  power  for 
30  years  to  the  Electro  Manganese  Co., 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Que. 

A  meeting  of  bondholders  of  the 
Sissiboo  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Limited,  was  held  last  month,  at  Mont- 
real, to  consider  an  interim  report  of  the 
liquidator,  and  what  action  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  bondholders.  The 
meeting  was  adjourned  without  any 
decision. 

The  Rainy  Lake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
has  plans  now  about  completed  for  their 
proposed  saw  and  pulp  rnills,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  will  be  held  in 
Toronto  about  December  ist,  to  inspect 
them  and  make  arrangements  for  build- 
ing. 

PERSONAL. 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  China  Clay 
Company,  Manchester,  returned  to  Eng- 
land this  month  via  New  York. 

C.  T.  Craig,  of  Craig,  Henderson  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  who  was  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  Montreal,  has  sailed  for 
home  after  a  tour  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
mills  of  Canada  and  the  Western  States. 

E.  B.  Eddy,  of  the  Eddy  paper  mills, 
Hull,  Quebec,  is  making  a  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  was  entertained  by 
Tees  &  Persse,  the  western  agents  for 
his  factories,  while  in  Winnipeg.    It  is 


four  years  since  Mr.  Eddy's  last  trip 
west. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt,  son  of  the  late  George 
Hatt,  of  Fredericton,  N.B.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  lumber  testing 
station  recently  instituted  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  This  is  one 
of  the  stations  established  to  investigate 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  com- 
mercial timbers  of  the  United  States. 

SCANDINAVIAN  PAPER  IN  BRITAIN. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  figures  re- 
garding the  pulp  and  paper  imports  of 
Great  Britain  from  countries  with  which 
Canada  may  compete  in  the  future  if  not 
in  the  present.  The  following  figures 
from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review 
show  the  details  of  Scandinavian  ex- 
ports to  Britain  in  the  last  five  years: 
Sweden. 


The  total  receipts  from  Sweden  were 
as  under: 


Cwts. 

1902 

  1,122,425 

730,236 

I90I 

  1,045,695 

696,152 

1900 

  966,896 

632,571 

1899 

  746,471 

498,499 

1898 

  609,070 

421,494 

The 

above  is  classified  as 

follows : 

Unprinted. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1902 

  989,583 

671,853 

1901 

  933,012 

642,876 

1900 

  838,945 

570,406 

1899 

  644,867 

446,066 

1898 

  540,586 

387,762 

Printed  or  Coated. 

Cwts. 

£ 

1902 

  51 

109 

1 901 

  548 

697 

1900 

  34 

211 

1899 

  296 

275 

1898 

  169 

358 

Wood  Pulp  Boards 

Cwts. 

£ 

1902 

  103,122 

44,579 

1901 

  79,084 

37,091 

1900 

  97,136 

48,759 

1899 

  86,366 

43,264 

1898 

  58,550 

28,307 

i84 

Strawboard  or  Millboard. 

Cwts.  £ 

1902                            29,669  13,695 

1901  ............       33,050  15,488 

1900                         30,781  13,195 

1899   •  •       14,940  8,894 

1898                           9,765  5,067 

Norway. 

The  total  exports  from  Norway  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  five  years  were 
as  under: 

Cwts.  £ 

1902   ,              917,441  612,571 

191  o                          909,443  648,057 

1900  ...........     879,755  638,580 

1899                         762,966  569,168 

1898                           622414  448,750 

These  were  classified  as  below: 

Unprinted. 

Cwts.  £ 

1902                         880,565  595,857 

1901                         909.443  648,057 

1900                         860,124  629,503 

1899                        741,437  559,097 

1898                          622,414  448.750 

Wood  Pulp  Boards. 

Cwts.  £ 

1902                          30,448  13,879 

1901                          22,507  10,011 

1900                          17,635  8,184 

1899                          17,792  8,215 

1898                          23,256  10,587 

Strawboard  and  Millboard. 

Cwts.  £ 

1902                            6,428  2,835 

1901                            2,328  1,133 

1900                           i'996  893 

1899                           3,737  1.856 

1898                           i'534  810 

SCANDINAVIAN  PULP_ACENCY  IN  ENGLAND. 

Affarsvarlden  reports  as  follows: 
"  On  the  8th  July  last  a  proposal  of  by- 
laws for  a  Swedish  Wood  Pulp  Manu- 
factory Association  was  agreed  upon; 
the  purpose  of  this  association  being  to 
co-operate  with  a  similar  union  m  Nor- 
way in  order  to  arrange  about  common 
sales  of  the  mechanical  pulp  from  both 
countries.  At  the  same  meeting  a 
temporary  council  was  elected,  which 
was  charged  to  'discuss  the  grounds  for 
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a  future  co-operation  between  the  new 
association  and  the  Norwegian  owners 
of  wood  pulp  mills  or  an  eventual  com- 
bination of  these.'    During  these  discus- 
sions  the  Norwegians  expressed  strong 
doubts    regarding    the    suitableness    of  | 
giving  the  proposed  general  agent  so 
much  power;    they  wished'  instead  that 
there  should  be  only  one  common  office 
for  sales,  with  agents  in  different  places 
abroad.    As  for  the  place  of  this  office, 
Christiania   was    considered    most  ap- 
propriate,   as    the    production    of  me- 
chanical pulp  is  50  per  cent,  larger  in 
Norway  than  in  Sweden,  and  especially 
as  the  cellulose  makers  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  agreed  upon  having  a  common 
office  for  sales  in  Gothenburg,  because 
the  Swedish  production  of  this  article 
is  larger  than  the  Norwegian.    On  ac- 
count of  this,   the   Swedish  temporary 
council  and  the   Norwegian  committee 
appointed  for  the  same  purpose  worked 
out  a  new  proposal  for  organising  the 
association,  and  this  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted at  a  meeting  of  the  Norwegian 
owners  of  wood  pulp  mills  on  the  nth 
of  September,  when  the  Swedish  tempor- 
ary council  was  present.     In  order  to 
arrange  as  well  as  possible  about  the 
distribution  between  the  makers  of  the 
quantities  sold,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  office  should  have  one  Swedish  and 
one  Norwegian  principal,  each  of  whom 
is  to  have  the  productions  of  his  own 
country  in  his  special  charge.    At  the 
meeting  there  were  present  representa- 
tives for  a  production  of  about  200,000 
tons  moist  weight.     Makers   of  about 
150,000    tons    moist    weight    have  ex- 
pressed  their   sympathy   with   the  co- 
.      operation  to  members  of  the  Swedish 
temporary  council,  while  it  is  to  be  sup- 
•      posed  that  at  least  350.000  tons  will  be 
■     gathered,  and  thus  the  minimum  amount 
stipulated   in   the   constitution  will  be 
reached."  ^  ^  ^ 

P  F  Dooley,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.'s  Mills,  at 
Windsor  Mills,  Q.,  during  the  past  two 
years  in  similar  positions  in  the  New 
England  States,  is  to  take  charge  of  the 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills. 
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EMERSON  MFG.  CO. 


LAWRE,NCE„  = 


=  MASS. 


Oeipers  Patent  Steam  Trap 

Largely  used  in  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

For  Draininjr  Drying  Cylinders,  Steam  Coils  and  Steam  Pipes. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nrHic   IMTCDPQTQ  Vni  T       This    trap  works    in  any  position  and 
ini;>   llXICKC^IO    TV/U,     equally  well  with  high  or  low  pressure 
steam.    It  will  separate  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  steam,  discharge  the  water 
and  hold  the  steam.  ,    r  „  i         r  • 

The  Geipel  Trap  will  discharge  a  continuous  stream  of  water  the  full  bore  ot  pipe 
connections.  One  of  these  should  be  placed  at  every  point  on  a  steam  line  where  it  is 
possible  for  water  to  collect,  and  the  steam  thus  kept  dry. 

SEND    FOR  CIRCULARS 

THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER 
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Cheney- Bigclow  Wire  Works 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


...  Manufacturers  of 


FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

CYLINDER  MOLDS,  DANDY  ROLLS 


ALSO- 


Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 

SOLE  MANnPACTURERS  OP  THE  1 

Bell  Patent  Flat  Wires  for  Book  Papers 


WATSON  JACK  &  COMPANY, 


MONTRE.AL. 


Paper  Blues 

Prussian  Blues 
Paper  Anilines 

Shades  Matched  Promptly,  f 

Send  for  Color  Cards  and  Prices. 
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THE  MARKETS. 

Reports  from  London  state  that  a 
much  better  tone  prevails  in  chemical 
pulp,  and  better  terms  are  expected  for 
future  deliveries.  In  actual  sales  sul- 
phite, unbleached,  is  quoted  at  £]  to 
£/  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  about  live  shillings 
more  for  superior  qualities;  bleached, 
iio  15s.  to  £11  los.,  and  £13  to  £14  los. 
for  extra  quality.  Soda  fibre  is  quoted 
at  i6  los.  to  £7  2s.  6d.  for  common  and 
5s.  to  los.  for  superior.  The  market  for 
mechanical  is  quiet,  but  the  outlook  in 
this  line  is  also  a  little  better.  Canadian 
spruce,  dry,  runs  from  £3  los.  to 
£3  15s.;  poplar,  £5  los.  to  £5  15s.  In 
the  Manchester  market  chemical  pulps 
are  about  the  same,  but  in  mechanical 
that  market  quotes  Canadian  spruce, 
dry,  at  £3  los.  to  £4. 

The  Farmand  reports  as  follows  on  the 
Scandinavian  pulp  trade:  "The  market 
for  mechanical  wood  pulp  has  taken  a 
decidedly  firmer  turn,  and  sales  have 
been  effected  at  Kr.  28  per  ton  f.o.b.  for 
prompt,  which  would  not  have  been 
practicable  a  fortnight  ago  above  Kr.  26. 
There  are  many  enquiries  for  delivery 
over  next  year,  but  buyers'  bids,  al- 
though better  than  the  prompt  value,  do 
not  tempt  mill  owners.  The  promoters 
of  the  proposed  mechanical  pulp  com- 
bine are  confident  of  success;  this  may 
perhaps  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
attitude  of  buyers,  but  the  news  from 
Canada  has  probably  had  more  to  do 
with  the  changed  tone.  Chemical  pulp 
is  rather  unsettled,  and  current  prices  Ho 
not    yield  a  satisfactory  return    on  the 


capital,  if  sufficient  amounts  are  to  be 
written  off  for  depreciation  on  plant." 
The  paper  then  goes  on  to  refer  sar- 
castically to  Canadian  competition:  "It 
was  reported  last  year  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets  that  important  Eng- 
lish paper  mills  had  made  very  cheap 
contracts  for  very  large  quantities  of 
Canadian  pulp  for  five  years  ahead.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  mill  or  the  Acadia 
mill  were  among  the  sellers." 

Reports  from  London  show  that  the 
chemical  market  is  quiet,  partly  caused 
by  the  light  demand  from  the  textile 
trade.  Prices  are  steady,  but  sales 
somewhat  slow  in  heavy  chemicals, 
bleaching  powder  and  caustic  soda. 
There  is  a  falling  off  in  the  imports  of 
brimstone;  but  china  clay  is  brisk,  and 
producers  are  taking  contracts  for  next 
year's  delivery.  Prices  are  for  the  fol- 
lowing chemicals  free  on  board  cars  at 
works:  Bleaching  powder,  35  to  37  per 
cent.,  £3  los.  to  £3  12s.  6d.;  caustic  soda, 
60  per  cent.  £8  12s.  6d.,  for  70  per  cent. 
£9  I2s.  6d.,  for  77  per  cent.  £10  los.; 
soda  ash,  48  per  cent,  £5  5s.;  alum, 
loose,  £4  los.  to  £5;  sulphate  of  alumina, 
£4  5s.;  sulphur,  recovered,  £4  15s.  to 
£5,  and  roll  brimstone,  £6  15s.;  Sicilian, 
£5;  mineral  white,  seconds,  17s.;  pot- 
tery, £1  6s.;  superfine,  £1  9s.  China 
clay,  f.o.b.  Cornwall,  in  bulk,  iis  6d.  to 
£1  6s.;  in  bags,  4s.  extra. 

The  outlook  for  Canadian  pulp  is 
rather  better,  an  improvement  being 
looked  for  in  the  British  market,  while 
the  demand  from  the  United  States  is 
good.  A  New  York  correspondent  reports 


HIGH  GRADE.. 
SULPHITE  PULP 


Easy  Bleaching, 
Clean  and 
Uniform  in  Quality. 


Specially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  WRITING,  BOOK, 
and  other  PRINTING  PAPERS. 


The  Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd., 


ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Canada. 
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The  Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 

PETERBOROUGH,  ONT. 


BUILDERS  OF 


High  Grade  Machinery 

for  PULP  niLLS 

SOLE  CANADIAN  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
PUSEY  &  JONES  GRINDERS,  AND  THE  CELE- 
BRATED GOTHAM  SCREEN  

We  are  also  large  manufacturers  of  Water  Wheels  and  Saw  Mill 
Machinery. 

Write  for  Our  Catalogues. 


H.  W.  Stebbins,  Pres.  A.  F.  Richter.  Treas.  G.  A.  Stebbins.  Sec'y 


■STEBBINS 


Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 

S  ^  .  n  ,  #    EXPERTS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  PRO-  | 

I  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  ^  cesses  of  producing  pulp  from 

i       Engineers  and  Architects.    |>  all  kinds  of  material. 

^   MANUFACTURERS  OF  

i  The  Stebbins  Patented  Acid  Systems,  Digesters  and  their  Linings,  ^ 
i  Bronze,  Lead  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings.  | 

^  1 

g  We  design,  construct,  equip  and  operate. mills  for  the  manufacture  of  | 
^,  Pulp  and  Paper  and  all  processes  allied  thereto.  p 

I    WATERTOWN,  N.Y.  =  tffice,  74-78  Smith  Building.  | 
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that  business  Is  steady  with  the  West- 
ern mills,  while  Canadian  pulp  in  the 
East  is  in  good  demand.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  excessive  rains  and 
crush  of  freight  on  United  States  rail- 
ways making  delivery  of  the  domestic 
article,  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  mo- 
ment. Mechanical  pulp  is  quoted  in 
New  York  at  $14,  f-o.b.,  at  pulp  mill. 
Bleached  sulphite,  domestic,  $2.35  to 
$2.75;  do.  do.,  foreign,  $3  to  $375; 
domestic  soda  fibre,  2>^c. 

^  ^  ^ 

Geo,  H.  Waring.  Jr.,  will  succeed  his 
father  as  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Go.,  of  St. 
John,  having  resigned  the  chief  engineer- 
ship  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  steamer 
Hudson  to  take  his  new  post.  As  men- 
tioned last  issue,  Geo.  H.  Waring,  Sr.. 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  Allan 
Foundry  Co.  in  Carleton.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  his  leaving  the  pulp  mills  he  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
from  his  fellow  employees. 


PAPER  STOCK  MARKET. 

The  Canadian  mills  are  busy,  without 
exception,  and  the  demand  for  paper 
stock  continues  brisk.  The  following 
are  wholesale  dealers'  selling  prices, 
delivered: 

Domestic  wh:te  rags  $2.00  to  $2.10  per  loo 
Blues  and  thirds  ....    i.ioto  1.20 

Dark  co.tons    75  to     90    "  " 

Roofing  paper  stock      45  to  50 

\vaste  papers    35  to  45 

Hard  white  shavings  2.00  to  2.10 
Soft  white  shavings     i.ooto  1.25 

Book  stock    75  to  90 

Manilla  rope    2.00  to  2.20 

Mixed  bagging    55  to     65    "  " 

Sisal  and  jute  string  75  to  i.oo 
Flax  tow    1. 10  to  1.25 

— Owing  to  the  great  landslide  which 
sv.ent  three  farms  into  the  River  Lieure. 
near  Buckingham,  this  month,  the  Mc- 
Laren Co.'s  pulp  mill  and  lumber  milt 
had  to  shut  down,  the  water  being  so 
mndv-'v. 


JAMES  KENYON  &SON, 

Telegraphic  Address      riTjTDTDV     QT^DT?F^  J  ]    T    Q     Telegraphfc  Address 

"KENYON-BURY  •     U  ill  li  D  1     OilArjjQil      MlLliiO"  KENYON-BURY' 

BURY,    =  LANCASHIRE 


Manu-         1—  |—  I       —p-  ^\  For 

facturers       L-    i—    I  I  Paper 

of  I       L.  I—     I     V-/  Makers. 


Couch  Roll  Covers,  Wet  and  Dry  Felts 
of  all  kinds,  including 

=—  Patent  Cotton  Dry  Felts  =— 


Special  attention  paid  to  felts  for  fast  running  news  machines 


The  Pulp  and  Papef 

Id 


'  A.  WERTHEIM  &  Co. 

HAMBUR.G.  

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite, 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

WOOD  PULPS 


OFFICES  ATs 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    . .  Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  . .  Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20. 

MANCHESTER     . .  •  •  Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange) 

LONDON   ^Ta  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

p^j^jg    Rue  de  Londres  No.  29. 

ANGOULEME  (France)     . .  43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes. 

LYONS   Cours  Gambetta. 

MILAN    3  Via  Gius.  Verdi. 

TOLOSA  (Spain)    18  Calle  San  Francisco. 

ST.  PETERSBURG     . .    .  •  Little  Pedjascheskaja  House,  4,  Qu.  16. 

NEW  YORK   99  Nassau  Street. 


Telegraphic  Address  s 

"WERTHEinO,  HAHBURG." 
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Our  Specialty 

l^evolvin^  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblct  Machine  Co.,  lawrence.  mass. 

Successor  to  Dustin  Machine  Co.  ^ 


S~  DANDY  ROLLS 

Patented  October,  1889. 

See  that  they  are  the  Original  Patent  Truss,  which  has  Double 
the  Strength  of  any  other  Roll  in  the  market.  —  62  inches  to 
162  inches  in  length.    —    —    —    —    —     Over  3,800  in  use. 

  MADE    ONLY  BY   

C.  H.  SMITH  t(  Co.,  HOLYOKE,  Mass. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A. 


i  BUILDERS  OF  ^ 

I       M««k:„Ar..  (nr    Dannr   MHIo   onH  Piiln   Miilo  ^ 


Machinery  for  Paper  Mills  and  Pulp  Mills 


^  REPRESENTED  BY  p 

I         The  WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd..  PETERBOROUGH,  Ont,  Can.  | 


2elcit  Mn  Wcrh  i 


y/ 


Paper  Mill 
Machinery. 


y/^    Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient 


y/ 


y/ 


of  any  built. 

Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas, 
Used  Exclusively  by  us. 


ma 


Cylinder  and  Fourdrinicr  Machines. 
Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty. 


i  BELOIT  IRON   WORKS,  j 


BELOIT,   WIS.,  U  S.  A 
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BOILERS  FOR  SALE. 


We  offer  for  sale  the  following  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  at  low  prices, 
f.o.b  Windsor  Mills,  P.  Q.    The  boilers  are  comi5lete  with  usual  fittings 
and  cast  iron  fronts.     AW  are  in  operation  and  in  good  working  order, 
but  are  being  replaced  by  larger  units. 


X  60 


BOILER  NUMBER  THREE   13 

Number  and  size  of  tubes   64,  3}^ 

Dome  --so  x  30 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

BOILER  NUMBER  FIVE   i^'  ^  66 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  108.  3% 

Dome   36  X  36 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  p  r  sq.  in. 

BOILER  NUMBER  NINE   14  x  60" 

Number  and  size  of  tubes   '^4-  3^4  _ 

Dome   36"  X  36 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


BOILER    NUMBER   EIGHTEEN,  Twin 

shell,  lower  shell  ,.  

Number  and  size  of  tubes  . .  

Diameter  of  upper  shell    

Thickness  of  plates  , 

Double  riveted. 

Pressure  allowed,  80  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

L50ILER   NUMBER  NINETEEN- 

Lowcr  Shell  

Number  and  size  of  tubes   .  .  . 

Pressure  allowed,  60  lbs.  persquaie  im  h. 

Limited, 


X  60" 

3" 


14  X  60 
b6,  4" 


Canada   Paper   Co.  Windsor  MUIs,  Que 


FT. 


DR.    C.    WURSTER'S  Patented 

Pulping  Engines  and  Kncadcrs 


NEARLY  80  AT  WORK 


LARGE  PATTERN— Three  Sizes. 

PULPING-UP  3,  6  and  9  TONS  of  Dry  Papers  or  Pulp  in  24  hours. 

Power  :— 5-h.p.,  8-h.p.,  and  12-h  p.    Prices  .  —  £125,  £150.  and  £200. 

SriALLER  PATTERN— For  Clean  Papers  only. 

PULPING-UP  HA.LF-A-TON  to  ONE  TON  of  Dry  P^per  in  24  hours.    2  to  4-h.p. 
Built  in  Iron,  £75.  £90,  and  £100. 
For  Better  Quality  Papers,  Trough  and  Propellers  made  of  Brass:— £100.  £125,  and  £150. 

Special  iVIachines  for  Unsorted  Paper. 

These  Machines  do  not  grind,  cut  up,  or  wet  the  fibres,  and,  as  the  state  of  beating  and 
refining  is  unaltered,  neither  colour  nor  sizing  being  affected,  and  impurities  not 
touched,  "  Broke  "  can  be  re-used  for  the  same  quality  of  paper  again. 

For  particulars  apply  to 

DR.  C.  WURSTER,  29  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  LONDON,  N.  W. 


— The  attempt  recently  made  by 
United  States  capitalists  to  get  control 
of  the  china  clay  mines  of  England, 
and  corner  the  world's  market  in  that 
material,  appears  to  have  failed.  The 
Paper  Maker  is  informed  by  a  Truro 
firm  that  the  Americans  found  the  diffi- 
culties too  numerous,  and  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Gazette,  published  at  Truro, 
says:  "With  regard  to  this  report,  .we 
are  informed  locally  that  the  negoti- 
ations on  the  part  of  the  American 
syndicate  for  the  amalgamation  by  means 


of  American  capital  of  all  the  clay  mines 
in  the  West  have  been  in  progress  for 
twelve  months  or  more,  and  that,  so  far 
from  having  met  with  any  success,  the 
largest  firm  in  Devonshire  has  flatly  re- 
fused to  have  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  proposal.  It  is  believed  that 
the  large  firms  in  Cornwall  also  will  not 
hear  of  the  suggested  combine,  but  the 
movement  may  meet  with  some  success 
among  the  smaller  owners.  In  any  case, 
no  such  monopoly  as  is  outlined  by  the 
Daily   Mail  is  possible." 
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Action  has  been  entered  at  Osgoode 
Hall,  Toronto,  against  Peter  Ryan,  auc- 
tioneer of  Government  timber  berths. 
The 'suit  is  for  $5,835,  which  H.  L.  M. 
Weller  claims  as  his  share  of  a  commis-^ 
sion  for  the  sale  of  limits  at  one  time 
owned  by  General  Alger,  of  the  Lauren- 
tides  Pulp  Co.  Mr.  Weller  - acquired  his 
interest  from  E.  J.  Lynn,  of  Detroit. 

— B;iggar-Samuel,  Limited,  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  have  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  publication,  entitled  "The  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada."  It 
contains  52  pages  of  regular  magazine 
size.  Articles  in  the  first  number  in- 
clude the  following:  "Fibres  for  Paper 
Making,"  by  Earnshaw  Bradley,  C.E., 
Toronto;  "Canada  and  Her  Forests," 
by  George  Johnson,  Dominion  Statis- 
tician, Ottawa;  "The  Pulp  Mill  at  the 
Soo"  (with  folding  plate),  by  E.  G.  N. 
Cape,  C.E.,  Montreal;  "The  British 
Paper  Industry  and  its  Relation  to  Cana- 
dian Trade,"  "Anglo-Canadian  Pulp 
Trade,"  and  other  interesting  contribu- 
tions.— Canada  Lumberman. 


— The  Hosiery  Trade  Journal  is  rather 
scornful  about  the  paper  stocking.  "Our 
old  friend,  the  paper  stocking,  is  to  the 
front  again  in  the  columns  of  the  non- 
technical press.  In  the  latest  report, 
which  comes  from  the  Continent,  it  is 
admitted  that  little  is  known  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  but,  it  is  added: 
'Let  no  one  assume  that  these  sockings, 
because  they  are  made  of  paper,  will  only 
last  a  few  days,  for  they  will  really  last 
almost  as  long  as  ordinary  stockings, 
the  reason,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  because 
the  paper  of  which  they  are  made  is, 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,, 
transformed  into  a  substance  closely 
resembling  wool,  and  it  is  then  woven 
and  otherwise  treated  as  ordinary  wool/ 
We  have  not  seen  the  new  "wool,"  but 
if  it  so  closely  resembles  the  genuine 
article  as  to  afifect  the  present  high  prices 
of  that  commodity,  its  advent  will  be 
welcomed  in  many  quarters,  even  though 
this  latest  example  of  Continental  enter- 
prise threatens  further  inroads  on  the 
British  hosiery  industry." 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists.  —  Sandusky,  Oiiio. 

The  Millspaugh  Patent  Shower  Pipe  System. 


If  contemplating  building  a  paper  mill  write  us  for  information  of  MILLSPAUGIH 
PATENT  SHOWER  PIPES  and  iViULTIPLE  CYLINDER  PUMPS. 

We  can  guarantee  that  the  entire  water  and  pumping  system  will  cost  you  less  than 
will  ordinary  construction,  and  later  cost  much  less  for  maintainance,  and  give  better 
results.    Saving:  in  Power,  Water,  Belts,  Wires  and  Chemicals. 

Ask  your  consulting  engineer  about  it  or  write  us  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  our  work. 
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Becker  &  Co. 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G. 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany 


The  Largest  Importers 
of  Wood  Pulp  Into 
Greet  Britein 


SOLE  BRITISH  AGENTS  TOR  f 

w 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited.  Chicoutimi,  Quebec.  | 
Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S,  | 
Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S.  | 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

W.  p.  RYRIE, 

50  BAY  ST,,  TORONTO, 
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SCREEN  PLATES 

We  can  supply  from  stock  nearly  all  standard 
sizes  of  screen  plates,  either  in  rolled  brass  for  ground 
wood,  or  cast  bronze  for  sulphite  fibre. 

We  close  screen  plates  and  re-cut  them  to  any  degree 
of  fineness  required. 

Plates  closed  and  re-cut  by  our  process  have  every 
appearance  of  new  plates,  showing  no  marks  of  closing. 

They  may  be  closed,  re  cut,  worn  large,  closed  and 
re-cut  for  a  number  of  times,  thus  making  an  appreciable 
saving  in  plates. 

Send  us  a  box  to  re-cut  for  you  as  a  trial. 

The  Jenckes  Machine  Company.  Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE,   -  •  917  LANSDOWNE  STREET, 
SHERBROOKE,         -        -        "  QUEBEC. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter. 


Automatic  Self -Clamping  Cutter. 


CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  &  PRESS  Co.,  Ilf  y^k^^! 
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WIRE  PULP  MATS 

Perforatea  Copper,  Brass  anil  Sieel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

Wire  Guards  for  Mill  Wintlows.  Refuse  Burner  Cloth,  etc. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  Ont.    ^  MONTREAL,  Que. 

DICK'S  Baiata  BELTING. 

The  Strongest  Belt  in  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOCK  always  on  handm 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  -  =  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal.  ^ 

Before  Starting  with  tlie  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 

Write  to  Us.  

We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LE  VIS,      -  -   Qu  e.  F 
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Waste  Paper.  Rags.  Rope. 


R.  HOUGH, 
LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


Agent  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Ti^ll^  T  ^ir^Ct.  For  Paper 
n  IL/I^  I   ^  and  Pulp 

^™     ^^^^  ^^^m  ^^^^  Manufacturers 

SAMUEL  PORRin  &  SONS,  LTD. 

BamFord  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  fop  Canada- JOHN  CHRISTIE,  67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  ,  F 


CHINA  CLAY 


E.  E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO 
St.  Austell, 


Selling  Agent  for  ComWall,  | 

Canada  and  U.S.  r»       ■       ■  | 

J.  CHRISTIE,        Toronto,  Canada,    p  tn^land.i 


imperial  raper  mms. 
The  Sale  of  Timber  Berths. 
Fairbanks  Co.'s  New  Branch  House. 
Sault  Pulp  Mill  Started  Ag:ain. 
The  Countervailing  Duty  Cases. 
Wood  Pulp  Paper. 

British  Paper  Makers  and  Preferential  Tariffs. 

The  Manufacture  of  News. 

Paper  Making  in  Tonkin. 

Pulp  Mills  on  the  Lake  St.  John. 

Prices  of  Mechanical  Pulp  in  Great  Britain. 

Mill  Matters. 

Personal. 

The  Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Market. 
Markets. 


I 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 
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Eastwood  Wire  Mf^.  Co. 


FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 
SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 
NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  VALVES,  bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE  CLOTH  of  every 
description, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTI-FRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B.— We   manufacture  all   of  the  above   articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 


EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO., 


Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


MAMUFAGTURERS  OF 


BELLEVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY.  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 
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Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrinicr  Wires, 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 

China  Clay,  f 

JEAN  FREESE,  rmraun'S  NEW  YORK. 


I  FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES  f 

i  CYLINDER  COVERS  | 

^        Unequalled  foP  Strength,  Smoothness  and  Long  Life^  ^ 


I  GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED  % 

I  Ladywell  Wire  Works,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND  ^ 

S  Aeent-THOMAS  L.  PATON.  30  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  who  ^ 

j»  j's.gcuL    *  ^^^^^        immediate  delivery-.  ^  ^ 


ADAMS  CROCKER,  Manager         E.  J.  WELCH,  Supt.  EMMONS  CROCKER,  Treas.  | 


Union  Screen  Plate  Co. 

Shcrbrookc,  Canada,       Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Screen  Plates 

IN  THE  WORLD 


The  "  Union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard  || 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.  The  "  Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates.  | 

Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give 
better  results  than  by  any  other  process. 

We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different 
sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly. 
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BERTRAMS,  LIMITED 

I  Papermakers' 
I  Engineers 

I         St.  KalheHne's  Works, 
I  SCIENNES,  EDINBURGH. 

I  The  Newest  and  most  Up-to-date  Machinery  for  Papcrmakers, 
I    embracing  British,  American  and  Continental  improvements. 

I  REPRESENTED  BY 

I  C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WIRE  WORKS, 

I  ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL.  F 

C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  and  | 
Iron  Wire  Cloth.  ^ 


Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 


Magazine  of  Canada 
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Bertrams,  Limited   

Bredt  &  Co.,  F  

Canada  Paper  Co  

Canadian   Rubber  Co  

Carrier,  Laine  &  Co  

Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton  

Cheney-Bigelow  Wire  Works  .  . 
Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co. 
Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited  .  . 

Christie,  J  

Christie,  Limited,  George   

Crown  Lands  Department   

Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.  .  .  . 

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co  

*Emerson  Mfg.  Co  

Fairbanks  Co.,  The   

Fleming  &  Co.,  W.  A  

Freese,  Jean   

Green  &  Co.,  G.  F  

Greening  Wire  Co.,  The  B.   .  . 

Hamblet  Machine  Co  
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International  Pulp  Co   7 

Jack  &  Co.,  Watson    12 

Jenckes  Machine  Co  10,  22 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  C.  H.  .  .  4 

Kenyon  &  Son,  James    i5 

Kimball,  Herbert  S.    7 

Klipstein  &  Co   9 

Little   &  Walker    7 

Makin  &  Sons,  Wm   5 

Mawson,  George    8 

Nicholls  &  Co.,  E.  E   24 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co   21 

Paton,  Thomas  L   3 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph    & 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel  .  .  24 

Pringle  &  Son,  T   7 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co   I7 

Ryrie,  W.   P   21 

Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  13 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works    9 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  H.    17 

Snell,    Samuel    7 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co...  14 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co   3 

Vogel,  C.  H   7 

Want   Advertisements    7 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  A   16 

Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co   10 

Wurster,  Dr.  C   I9 

Young,  J.  S.    23 


Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 


SHEFFIELD, 


ENGLAND. 


STEEL  AND  BRONZE  TOOLS  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 

SWEDISH  BESSEMER  STEEL  ROLL  BARS  AND  PLATES. 

A  r\\f  A  \IT  A  CC— Increased  toughness,  durability,  resistance  to  chemi- 
r\U\  r\lN  1  riOCO   cal  waste  and  double  value  as  scrap  


Rolled  Bars,  cut  to  length,   ---2d.  per  lb. 
"         notched     -   -    -    -      2|d.  ' 

finished  2id.  " 

Plates  "         -    -      from  3id.     "  , 

English  Bessemer  Steel  id.  to  |d.  per  lb.  less. 


COLD  ROLLED  ELECTRIC  BRONZE 
Roll  Bafs  and  Plates,  finished,  151dm  t»er  Ibm  fmOmbm  Montrealm 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 


OF  MONTREAL 


Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Belting,  Packings,  Valves,  Gaslcets,  Fire,  Steam 
and  Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Rubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 

If  it's  anything  in  the  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.    correspondence  solicited 

F 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  VANCOUVER  


CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE,VIS,  Que. 


MAKERS  OF 


Pulp  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boilers^ 


Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant 
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Little  &  Walker 

19  Exchange  Place,  Boston 
CHEWICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINLERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making.  f 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON 

Specialities:  — Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  MUls, 
Hydraulic  Developments  and  Lleeti  .eal 
Transmissions  

409,410.411,412  Coristine  Bld§:., 

MONTRFAL.  F 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 
Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Designs,  Examinations,  Reports,  F 
Sulphite  and  Soda  Fibre,    Pulp  and  Paper  Mil's. 


GEORGE  F.  HARDY,  me 

Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Reserve  Building,  -  309  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


The  Klary  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
of  the  most  durable  material,  and  are  proof  against 
adds  or  bleaching  agents  ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  do 
not  soil  stock.  Send  for  description  and  a  list  of 
Canadian  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 

SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyokc,  Hass. 


British  North  Borneo  has  consented 
to  enter  the  Canadian  Imperial  news- 
paper postage  scheme  by  which  Can- 
adian papers  may  be  posted  from  the 
office  of  publication  at  the  same  rate 
as  at  any  place  in  Canada. 

—A  gentleman  having  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  pulp  trade  both  of  Canada 


C.  If.  VOCEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA,  CAN. 

WA'^^ER  POWER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  IVIills 


Telegrams— "  WoODPULP-LoNDON."      Estab.  1879 

O.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
LONDON. 

Importers  of  Wood-Puip,  Boards,  etc. 

CORRESPOVDENTE.   


Situation  Wanted 


BEATERMAN,  experienced  on  book  papers,  writings, 
news  &c.,  desires  change.  Good  references 
Address,  Anxious."  care  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazme, 
Toronto.  One.  '  ^"^ 


HANSON'S 
WOOLEN  MILL 

Hull,  Que- 

Manufacturers  ef 

Best  Pulp  Felts 

in  the  World. 


arid  the  United  States,  writes  to  this 
magazine  as  follows:  "I  think  that  the 
policy  of  the  Ontario  Government  in 
prohibiting  the  export  of  pulpwood  is 
sound.  If  Quebec  adopted  the  same 
policy  you  would  tend  to  develop  your 
industries  here  for  Canada,  and  would 
not  be  destroying  your  raw  material  to 
assist  a  competitive  nation." 
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iCHINA  CLAY^i'^f'  J 

^  Makers'  Strained  ^ 

I  Bleaching  Powder.     Soda  Ash.  | 

I  Ultramarine  Blue.  | 

|W.  T.  BENSON  &.  Co.,  164  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  | 


JOSEPH   PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HELinSHORE  =  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes, 

Agents  for  the  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co.,  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
^  FOR  EXPORTERS  ONLY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

Queen  Victoria  Street, 

Paper  on  the  English,  European  I  OMnOM     PC  FnC^lpnH 

and  Australian  Markets    .    .    .  LWl^UV/il,   L.V^.,  Llll^ldllU 

Speciaiities,  ^'News'^  anti  Box  Boards^ 

I  W.  A.  FLELMING  <&  CO.,  i 

I    MONTREAL.  ^^ftS^^BmiNr^  sw^nTB:  | 

i        Importers  of  Belting:,  Hose,  Mill  Supplies,  "Camel  '  Brand  j{ 

Hair    Belting,    also    "  BALATA,      Rubber,    Leather    and  3 

^        Stitched  Cotton    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  ^ 

J  Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  J 
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i  A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 

I  17  Lcmoine  St.,  flontreal 

1  Sulphate 

I  Alumina 


i    China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder 

1  Ultramarine  and 

i  Aniline  Blues 


HULF  WOOD  BARKER 


Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE,  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  

Saw  Mill  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  BarKer 

with  automatic  block  turning  attachment^ 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.        |  Improved 

Pulp  and  Paper  Screens, 


CASTLE,  GOHHEIL  &  OVERTON  | 

41  Park  Row,  Times  BMff^,  New  York  % 

AGENTS  FOR  * 

I   Sulphite  and  Wood  Pulp  Mills  % 

i  Dealers  in  all  kinds      Paperstock,  Sizing,  etc.  | 

-      Correspondence  Solicited. 
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I  Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co  y*,  i 

i  30  ST,  JOHN  ST,,  MONTREAL  | 

I  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE:  | 

I  SODA  ASH,  Caustic  Soda,  50^  to  78«,  Caustic  Potash,   Sal  ^ 

^  Soda,  SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash,  Sul-  | 

^  phur.    Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south.  g 

M  Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies.  F  ^ 


ESTABLISHED  1850 


BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MAOHINE   WIRES,  FELTS,  ETG^ 

F 

Offices— 201  to  203  Coristine  Building.  St.  Nicholas  Street,   KfOMTTR  IT  AT 


We  have  a  large  stock  of  patterns,  and  are  prepared  to  supply 
all  sizes  of 

IRON  PULLEYS 

up  to  40,000  lbs.  each,  grooved  or  plain. 
The  new  Gear  Planer  we  have  recently  put  in,  enables  us  to  furnish 

MACHINE,   CUT  GEARING 

up  to  90  inches  in  diameter,  in  either  iron  or  wood  cogged  gears. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  shafting  on  hand,  and  can  usually 
ship  promptly. 


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company,  Limited 

1017    LANSDOWNE  STREET, 

SHERBROOKE,         -    f    -        -  QUEBEC. 


PULP   PAPER  MAGAZINE 


OF  CANADA 


VOL.  1.— NO.  7. 


TORONTO,  NOVEMBER,  1903- 


f       $1  A  Yk  R. 


Single  C.ty  10c. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Cana- 
dian pnlp  and  paper  manufacturers  and  the  paper  trade, 
[ssued  between  the  loth  and  15th  of  each  month. 

Subscriptions:  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  $1  a  vear ;  to  Foreign  Countries,  5s.  a  year. 

Changes  of  advertisements  should  be  in  the  pubhshers' 
hands  not  later  than  the  ist  of  the  month,  and,  where 
proofs  are  required,  four  days  earlier.  Cuts  should  be 
sent  to  the  Toronto  office,  by  mail,  not  by  express. 

BIGGAR-SAMUEL,  Limited, 

PUBLISHERS 
18  Court  St..  Toronto.  Eraser  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


THE  BRITISH  PAPER  M. 

We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  space 
in  this  issue  to  the  report  of  the  British 
Paper  Makers'  Association's  discussion 
on  the  preferential  tarifif,  because  of  its 
importance  to  the  future  of  Canada's  pulp 
industry.  A  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  voted  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy,  though  many  of 
them  have  been  old  free  traders.  We 
have  already  given  statistics  of  the 
British  paper  trade,  which  go  to  shov; 
that  in  the  most  important  markets  of 
the  world  British  exports  of  paper  and 
paper  products  have  relatively  declined, 
while  British  imports  of  foreign-made 
papers  have  alarmingly  increased.  In 
Iher  words,  the  British  maker  not  only 


fails  to  keep  pace  with  his  rivals 
abroad,  but  does  not  hold  his  own  even 
at  home.  The  paper  trade  is  no  isolated 
or  exceptional  case,  but  the  same  story 
is  told  in  so  many  other  lines  of  manu- 
facture that  the  unfavorable  reaction  of 
one  industry  upon  another  is  at  last 
awaking  the  British  people  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  industrial  supre- 
macy is  in  danger.  The  case  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  is  thus  put  by  the  World's 
Paper  Trade   Review  of  London: 

/  8^8,  one  of    the    best    of  those 
during  which  the  paper-making  in- 
dustry of  the  United  Kingdom  wa^ed— 
but  only  to  be  worlt^  in  the  end— a  hard 
fight  for    supremacy    with    the  foreign 
papermaker,   the   value   of  the  imports, 
after  deducting  re-exports,  was  £1,674,- 
000,  and  that  of  the  exports  of  British 
paper  was  almost  exactly  the  same.  Once 
again,  therefore,  both  sides  started  fair, 
but  this  time  the   result  was   that  the 
Britisher   was  hopelessly  beaten  in  the 
race.    Five  years  passed  by,  and  then  (in 
1893)   the  foreigner    was  ahead    to  an 
(  normons  extent,  as  he  sent  us  paper  to 
the  net  value   of    £2.240,000,   and  only 
took  to  the  value  of  £i,333,ooo  from  us. 
Here  we  have  already  a  difference  on  the 
wrong  side  of  £900.000,  all  accumulated 
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^vithin  the  short  period  of  five  years.  By 
1895,  even  if  we  exchide  more  than  half 
a  million  pounds'  worth  of  boards,  the 
foreign  total  had  risen  to  £2,300,000,  the 
British   one  being   £1,288,000,   or  nio.-e 
than  a  million  pounds  behind!  Last  year, 
the  value  of  the  importations  of  foreign 
unprinted  paper  only  into    the  United 
Kingdom    exceeded   three   millions,  and 
only  about  3  i-3  per  cent,  of  it  was  re- 
exported, so  that  nearly  97  per  cent,  of 
the  total  quantity  received  was  consumed 
at  home.     The  British  export  total  for 
1902  was  £1,671,000.    On  the  face  of  it, 
this   shows   only  a  difference  of  about 
£1,270,000  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article, 
but  then  we  must  add  to  the  three  mil- 
lions just  mentioned  more  than  half  a 
million  for  printed  paper,  and  close  upon 
a  million  for  boards.    Thus  we  have  an 
aggregate  total  value  of  about  four  and 
a  half  millions  of  pounds  as  that  of  the 
foreign  paper,   etc.,    consumed    in  this 
country  in  1902." 

On  the  pulp  side  of  the  question  we 
shall  probably  know  more  of  trade  opin- 
ion after  the  present  meeting  of  the 
British  Wood  Pulp  Association;  but  we 
may  dismiss  as  childish  cackle  the  state- 
ment of  a  letter  writer  in  the  London 
S])eaker,  who  has  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  if  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  put  on  for- 
eign pulp,  a  Canadian  pulp  combine 
would  be  formed  and  the  British  print- 
in^^  trade  would  be  ruined.  In  the  first 
place  no  one  ever  proposed  a  "prohibi- 
tive tariff"  on  foreign  pulp,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  conditions  of  the 
Canadian  pulp  trade  in  its  relation  to 
that  of  Scandinavia  and  the  United 
States  are  such  that  a  combine  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  so  far  as  the  export 
branch  is  concerned.  And  if  such  a 
combine    were    possible,    it    could  be 


quickly  and  effectually  broken  by  any 
syndicate  of  British  paper  mills  whic'' 
chose  to  buy  timber  limits  in  Canada 
^■nd  start  its  own  pulp  mills. 

^  ^  ^ 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  J.  R. 
Walker,  of  the  firm  of  J.  R.  Walker  & 
Co.,  Montreal,  made  a  suggestion  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  valuable 
ever  put  forward  for  carrying  out  a  for- 
est policy  and    for    the    regulation  o 
power  developments  on  our  rivers.  This 
is  that  a  commission  be  appointed,  with 
powers  partly  adminisLrative  and  partly 
judicial,   to   deal   with   these  questions, 
which  are  becoming  each  year  more  im- 
portant to  the  commonwealth  as  affect- 
ing our  climate,  as  well    as    the  most 
valuable     of     our     material  resources. 
Other  valuable  suggestions  are  made  on 
timber  questions  in  a  report  by  Hon.  G. 
W.   Stephens,  of  Montreal,  referred  to 
elsewhere   in   this   issue,  and   these  we 
hope    to    discuss    in    detail    in  another 
issue. 

^  ^  H 

Out  of  about  1,200  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States,  less  than  200  make  their 
own  pulp.  The  other  1,000  and  more 
are  buyers  of  pulp.  Scientists  and  for- 
estry experts  in  the  United  States  have 
lor  some  years  been  warning  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  of  the  destruc- 
tive character  of  the  operations  of  pulp- 
wood  operators,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
that  country  is  face  to  face  with  grave 
changes.  Already,  as  shown  elsewhere, 
experts  are  looking  for  new  woods,  such 
as  balsam,  cotton  wood,  pine,  etc.,  but 
each  wood  produces  its  own  peculiar 
quality  of  paper,  and  most  of  them  are 
known  to  be  inferior  to  spruce.  Our 
public  men  in  Canada  and  those  in  au- 
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thority  in   our   Provincial  Governments 
bhould  not  forget  that  upon  the  present 
pulpwood  poUcy  depends  the  success  of 
what  Nature  has  marked  out  as  one  of 
the  greatest  industries  of  Canada  in  the 
very  near  future.    The  old  proverb  warns 
us  that  it  is  better  to  be  wise  by  others' 
foUies  than  by  our  own.    The  indiscrim- 
inate and  unscientific  destruction  of  for- 
ests by  our  own  pulp  men  is  bad  enough, 
but  in  the  face  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  the  States,  the  handing  over  of 
our  choice  timber  lands  to  spoliation  by 
foreigners,    who  in   one   act   lay  waste 
the  forest  and  strangle  a  Canadian  in- 
dustry in    its  birth,  is  like  sacrificing 
one's  children  to  Moloch. 

IMPERIAL  PAPER  MILLS. 

The  Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada, 
1  miited,  started  up  last  month.     As  al- 
ready stated,  the  equipment  of  these  mills 
is  of  the  most  modern  character,  and  the 
working  of  the  machinery  so  far  has  been 
hio-hly  satisfactory.    The  first  car  load  of 
paper  was  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  week  of  October.    These  mills 
are  situated  at    Sturgeon    Falls,  on  the 
Sturgeon  River,  which  flows    into  Lake 
Nipissing.    The  property,  which  includes 
not  only  the  water  privilege,  yielding  an 
enormous    horse    power,  but  thirty-six 
square  miles  of  land,  timbered  with  fine 
spruce  sufficient  to  last  for  hundreds  of 
years,  was  acquired  by  the  present  cor- 
poration from  the  S^irgeon   Falls  Pulp 
Co.,  an  English  syndicate.   The  principal 
shareholders  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills 
of  Canada  are  also  English,  but  the  cor- 
poration has   a  Canadian  charter. 

The  concessions  owned  by  this  com- 
pany comprise  the  whole  water  shed 
of  the  Sturgeon  River,  a  terri- 
tory of  3,400  square  miles,  and  it  and 
its  tributaries  furnish  easy  channels  for 
driving  logs.  In  the  present  installation 
the  company  is  using  about  4.000  h.p..  but 
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'k  proposes  to  make  further  developments 
up  to  12,000  norse  power,  and  build  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  corresponding  size. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  starting  of 
the  machinery  the  Sturgeon  Falls  Adver- 
tiser says:  "The  thorough  methods  of  the 
management  in  demanding  careful  work 
were  amply  vindicated  in  the  successful 
test    of    the     machinery.      Every  water 
wheel  responded  as  the  gates  opened  one 
by    one,   and   the    huge   generator  and 
motors  worked    like  a  charm.    A  thor- 
ough  test   was   made   of   the  electrical 
equipment  and  pulp  and  paper  machinery. 
Under  the  management  of  C.  W.  Rantoul, 
an  expert  of  many  years'  standing  in  the 
paper  and  pulp  industry,  and  the  me- 
chanical supervision  of  Thos.  McCormick, 
who  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
machinery,  so  closely  is  he  in  touch  with- 
every  detail  of  equipment,  the  Sturgeon 
Falls  plant  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  best  managed  industries  in 
the  paper  trade." 

This  plant  has  been  under  construc- 
tion since  March,  1902,  the  architect 
being  George  F.  Hardy,  of  New  York 
City.  Construction  work  on  the  dam 
and  the  buildings  was  done  by  Peter 
Lyall  &  Sons,  of  Montreal. 

The  ground  wood  room  contains  nine 
Port  Henry  grinders,  manufactured  by 
the  Jenckes    Machine    Co.,  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec.     This    room  has  a  capacity  of 
fifty  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  per  day. 
The  grinders  are  driven  by  McCormick 
turbines,  manufactured  by  the  S.  Morgan 
Smith  Company,  of  York,  Pa.    The  paper 
mill    proper    is    operated    by  electric 
motors,  these  and  the  generators  being 
furnished  by  the    Westinghoase  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company.     The  only 
steam  used  in  this  plant  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  the  paper  and  heating  the 
mills,  and  is  supplied  from  three  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  tubular  boilers,  set  with  ex- 
tension furnaces  for  burning    the  refuse 
from  the  saw  and  barking  mill.    The  ma- 
chines are  two  Fourdriniers,  120  in.  wide, 
and  are  capable  of  producing  twenty-five 
tons  per  day  each,  or  fifty  tons  per  day 
in  all.    The  mill  is  composed  of  steel  and 
concrete    construction    and   brick  walls, 
and  is  ventilated  by  fans  furnished  by  "R. 
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F.    Perkins    &   Sons,    Holyoke.     It  is 
lighted  throughout  with  electricity. 

The  beater-room  has  lour  1,500  lbs. 
beaters  and  hve  wet  machines  tor  run- 
ning out  surplus  puip.  In  the  ordinary 
process  of  handling  the  stock,  however, 
the  ground  wood  stocK  is  pumped  direct 
from  the  wood  mill  to  the  beaters. 

The  mill  will  have  its  own  machine 
shop  in  a  separate  building,  which  is  now 
under  construction. 

The  proauct  of  the  paper  mill  is  news, 
which  will  shipped  to  various  foreign 
ports  and  to  cities  m  ihe  Dominion. 

A.  B.  Craig,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, is  of  the  well  known  firm  of  John 
Craig  &  Sons,  8  Well  St.,  Cripplegate, 
London,  England.    I.  B.  Hosford,  who 
is  vice-president,  is  a  well  known  paper 
manufacturer  of  New  York  City,  former 
partner  in  the  Glen  Mills,  of  Berlin,  New 
Hampshire,  also  of  the  Haverhill  Paper 
Co.,   of   Haverhill,    Mass.      For  seven 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Co.,  No.  I  Broadway,  New  York.  C.  W. 
Rantoul,  Jr.,  the  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  was  for  many  years  manager  of 
sales   and   manufacture   for   the  Ticon- 
dcroga  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  New  York 
City.    He  was   secretary   and  treasurer 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso- 
ciation,  New   York  City,   1889  to  1901, 
and  was  expert  special  agent  on  paper 
and  pulp  mills  for    the    United  States 
Government  in  the   compilation  of  the 
twelfth  census,  1900  to  1902.    From  1888 
to  1893  he  was  with  the  Fairchild  Paper 
Co.,  of  Boston  and  East  Pepperell,  Mass. 
From  1894  to  1896  with  Train,   Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.     From    1896  to 
1902  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp    and  Paper 
Co. 

THE  SALE  OF  TIMBER  BERTHS. 


As  announced  elsewhere,  an  important 
auction  sale  of  timber  berths  in  the 
Crown  Lands  of  Ontario  will  be  held  at 
the   Crown   Lands   Department,  Parlia- 


ment Buildings,  Toronto,  at  i  p.m.,  Dec. 
9th. 

The  following  are  the  chief  conditions 
of  sale:  Each  berth  to  be  adjudged  to  the 
person  bidding  the  highest  amount  of 
bonus  therefor  per  square  mile.  The 
berths  sold  to  be  subject  to  the  "Crown 
Timber   Regulations,"   except  in  so  far 
as  the  said  regulations  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  conditions  herein  speci- 
fied,   and   to    such   Acts    or  Orders-in- 
Council  as  now  exist  or  may  hereafter 
be  passed  affecting  timber  or  territory 
under  Timber  License  from  the  Crown. 
The   Department  reserves   the  right  to 
one  bid  on  each  berth.      No  reduction 
from  area  sold  to  be  allowed  for  water. 
The   dues   on  the   red  and   white  pine 
timber   on  the  berths  in  the  Nipissing 
and  Algoma  Districts  shall  not  be  less 
than  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  measure 
on  saw  logs,  and  on  square,  waney  or 
board  timber  not  less  than  $50  per  thou- 
sand feet  cubic  measure.     The  dues  on 
the  timber  sold  in  the  Rainy  River  Dis- 
trict shall  be  as  follows:  Red  and  white 
pine  $2  per  thousand  feet  board  mea- 
sure for  saw  logs,  and  $50  per  thousand 
feet  cubic  measure  for  square,  waney  or 
board  timber,  and  for  jackpine,  tamarac, 
cedar,  spruce  and  poplar  $2  per  thou- 
sand feet  board  measure  when  taken  out 
in  the  round,  and  five  cents  per  tie  for 
tamarac,    cedar,   and    jackpine   if  hewn 
into  ties,  and  on  spruce  and  poplar  cord- 
wood  eighty  cents  per  cord.     The  pur- 
chasers of  berths  in  the  Nipissing  and 
Algoma    Districts    shall   be    entitled  to 
take  the  red  and  white  pine  only,  but  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  cut  such  other  timber 
as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make 
roads  or  for  other  purposes  requisite  in 
the  removal  of  the  pine  timber.  The 
purchasers   of  the  berths  in  the  Rainy 
River  District  shall  be  entitled  to  take 
all  kinds  of  pine  timber,  and  the  spruce, 
cedar,  tamarac,  and  poplar,  except  as  to 
Berths  G.  19,  G.  21,  G.  23,  G.  29  and  G. 
38,  on  which  red  and  white  pine  only  can 
be  cut.    Licenses  for  berths  awarded  at 
sale  to  be  issued  in  due  course  after  pay- 
ment in  full  of  bonus  and  annual  ground 
rent  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  square  mile. 
.Ml  timber  cut  on  these  limits  shall  be 
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subject  to  the  "manufacturing  condi- 
tions/' i.e.,  shall  be  manufactured  in 
Canada.  The  limits  shall  be  sold  subject 
to  the  condition  that  no  license  to  cut 
and  remove  the  timber  disposed  of  at 
this  sale  shall  issue  alter  the  expiration 
of  lifteen  years  from  the  30th  of  Aprii 
now  next,  and  all  timber  remaining  on 
the  limits  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
years  from  the  30th  April  now  next  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

Purchases  to  the  amount  of  $i,ooo 
or  under  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  day  of 
sale.    Purchases  over  $1,000  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $5,000,  one-half  of  bonus  to  be 
paid  on  day  of  sale,  and  a  note  or  notes 
given  for  the  remaining  half  of  bonus 
payable  in  three  months  at  a  bank  in 
tlie  City  of  Toronto,  with  interest  at  six 
per  cent.      Purchases  over    $5,000  and 
not  exceeding  $10,000,  one-third, of  bonus 
to  be  paid  on  day  of  sale,  and  notes  to 
be   given  for  the   remaining  two-thirds 
of    bonus,    payable    in    three    and  six 
months  at  a  bank  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  Purchases 
over  $10,000,  one-fourth  of  bonus  to  be 
paid  in  cash  on  day  of  sale,  and  notes 
to   be  given   for  the   remaining  three- 
fourths  of  bonus,  payable  in  three,  six 
and  nine  months  at  a  bank  in  the  City  of 
Toronto,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
Ground  rent  for  current  season  to  be 
paid  with  cash  payment  of  bonus.  Cash 
payments  must  be  made  on  the  day  of 
sale  by  marked  cheque  or  bank  draft  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province. 

^  II  ^ 

FAIRBANKS  CO.'S  NEW  BRANCH 
HOUSE. 

The  Fairbanks  Co.,  of  Montreal,  have 
taken  the  premises  at  41  Front  Street 
West,  Toronto,  next  to  H.  S.  Rowland. 
Sons  &  Co.,  and  can  now  make  ship- 
ments from  that  point.  H.  J.  Fuller, 
general  manager  of  the  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  has  appointed  C.  J.  Brit- 
tain  as  local  manager,  M.  C.  Mullarkey, 
of  the  Montreal  house,  will  have  charge 
of  the  accounting  room,  and  D.  T. 
White,  of  headquarters  staf?,  will  have 
charge  of  the  floor  sales.    J.  S.  Sanson 
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will  continue  to  cover  the  territory  of  th 
northern  part  of  Ontario,  and  T.  G.  Hu 
bard  the  western  portion.    The  stafif  wi 
be  further  increased  shortly.    The  valv 
department  will  handle  a  full  line  of  Fair 
banks'  asbestos  disc  valves,  Pratt  &  Cady; 
gate  and  check  valves,  asbestos  packe 
cocks,  W.  1.  pipe,  valves  and  fittings,  a 
well  as  a  line  of  steam  specialties  manu 
factured  by  tne  American  Steam  Gaug 
and  Valve    Co.,  of    Boston,  Mass.,  fo 
whom  they  are  sole  Canadian  agents.  I 
the    transmission    department    they  wil 
handle  a  full  line  of    shafting,  hangers 
belting,    pulleys    and    supplies.     In  th 
machine  tool  department  they  will  mak 
a  specialty  of    the  Niles  Bement-Pon 
Co.  and  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.'s  pro 
duct,  for  whom  they  are  sole  Canadia 
agents.     Besides  this  they  will  have 
line  of  the  American  Tool  Works  Co.' 
tools,     Yankee     twist     drill  grinders 
Greenard  arbor  presses,  and  all  kinds  o 
machine    shop    supplies.     The    gas  an 
gasoline  engine  department  will  be  in  a 
position  to    supply  Fairbanks'  gas  and 
gasoline  engines,  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal types,  from  i  to  loo-h.p.    The  as- 
bestos department  will  confine  itself  to 
the  product  of  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Co.,  of  New  York,  for  whom    they  are 
sales  agents  for  Canada.    The  Fairbanks 
Co.  have  had  a  large  business  in  Toronto 
and  Western  Ontario,  but  the  necessarily 
longer    deliveries    from    Montreal  have 
shown  the  advantages  of  keeping  a  stock 
at  a  more  central  point  for  distribution 
m  Ontario. 

SAULT   PULP   MILL  STARTED 
AGAIN. 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Consolidated  Co.  started  again  on  No- 
vember nth.  There  was  some  delay 
experienced  on  account  of  repairs  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  experienced  help, 
many  of  those  formerly  employed  having 
left  the  Sault  to  seek  employment  else- 
where after  operations  were  suspended. 
Plon.  R.  Dandurand  is  in  England  en- 
deavoring to  make  arrangements  for  all 
the  works  to  resume.  F.  H.  Clergue  is 
also  there  on  the  same  errand. 
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In  connection  with  the  resuming  of  the 
pulp  mills  It  will  Le  mterestuig  to  recall 
their  genesis.    Alter  the  development  of 
the  water  power  had  been  effected  there 
was  not  the  expected  rush  of  applications 
from  manufacturers,   and    the  syndicate 
was    forced  to  consider    how  it  would 
utilize  the  power.    From  an  examination 
of  the  forests  it  was  tound  that  spruce 
was  the  only  wood  that  could  be  brought 
to  the  works  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It 
was    accordingly  decided  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  pulp,  and    two  hundred 
and  hfty  thousand  dollars  was  set  aside 
for  the  construction  of  a  mill.    This  was 
for  works  with  an  output  of  twenty  tons 
of  pulp  a  day,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
it  would  cost  as  much  to  run  a  mill  that 
size  as   one  much  more  extensive— ex- 
cept for  the  labor  charges  and  increased 
cost  of    raw  materials— and    the  works 
were  accordingly  enlarged  until  they  had 
a  capacity  of  one  hundred  cords  of  wood 
per  day.    The  next  step  was  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  machine  by  which  the  water 
could  be  extracted  from  the  liquid  pulp, 
so  that  over  half  the  freight  charges  on 
the  product  of  the  mills  might  be  saved. 
This  liquid  pulp  contains  from  50  to  55 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  on  account  of  the 
great  cost  of  transportation  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ship  it  to  the  European 
markets.     In  addition    to  this,  a  great 
deal  of  the  resinous  matter  remains  in 
the  fibre,  and  when  exposed  to  a  change- 
able climate  becomes  decomposed,  and 
gives  the  green  stain  which  is  seen  in 
pine  boards  that  have  not  been  properly 
seasoned.     It  was  impossible  to  find  a 
paper  machine  maker  who  would  under- 
take to  construct  the    required  mill  to 
produce  dry  pulp.    Mr.  Clergue  himself 
finally    designed    the    machine,  and  to 
build  it  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
a  machine  shop,  and   then  decided  that 
they  should    have  a  foundry.     So  that 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  dry  pulp  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five    thousand  dol- 
lars more  were  expended  in  the  erection 
of  subsidiary  works. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  was  a 
sulphite  pulp  mill.  It  was  found  that  with 
a  slight  increase  in  the  cost  the  ground 
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wood  pulp,  which  sold  at  a  very  low 
price  could  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value 
by  making  it  into  chemical  pulp.  For 
this,  sulphur  was  required,  and  a  mine 
v/as^  purchased  at  Sudbury,  for  which 
$100,000  was  paid.  Then  the  sulphite 
paper  mill  was  built,  with  about  the  same 
capacity  as  the  first. 

GLASCO  VS.  TORONTO  PAPER 
COMPANY. 

In  the  new  trial  in  this  case  the  jury 
has    given  a  verdict  of    $8,000  for  the 
p.aintifif.     Glasco   had    sued  for  $20,000 
damages  for  the  loss  of  his  right  hand 
and  portions  of  the  hngers  of  tne  other, 
which  were  amputated  m  a  paper  cutter 
in  tiie  company's   mill.     The    case  was 
llrst  heard  before  Justice  Britton  at  the 
October  Assizes  of  1902,  and  a  verdict 
of    $2,500    was    given.     An    appeal  was 
taken  a  couple  ot  months  ago,  and  the 
Court  of    Appeal    ordered  a  new  trial. 
The  evidence  was  much  the  same  as  in 
the  first  case,  except  that    the  plaintift 
introduced  an  eye-witness  of    the  acci- 
dent, Albert  Hollister,  and  James  Nel- 
son,   an    experienced    machinist  from 
Montreal,  who  claimed  that  the  machine 
was  not  in  perfect    running  condition. 

The  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  by  His  Lordship: 

1.  Ques. — Was  injury  to  John  Glasco 
from  his  own  want  of  care?    Ans. — No. 

2.  Ques. — If  not,  was  injury  owing  to 
any  defect  in  or  about  the  machine  at 
the  time?  Ans. Yes.  Ques. — And  if  so, 
state  what  was  the  defect?  Ans. — A 
loose  adjusting  screw  and  weak  spring. 

3.  Ques. — If  defect  existed,  did  any 
one  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
superior  to  John  Glasco  know  of  such 
defect  before  the  injury,  and  if  so'  who 
was  the  person  superior  to  John  Glasco? 
^\ns. — The  foreman, 

4.  Ques. — Was  the  company  guilty  of 
negligence  in  not  providing  and  having 
a  proper  machine  and  plant  for  cutting 
paper,  and  if  so,  what  was  the  negli- 
gence? Ans. — Company  found  to  be 
negligent. 

5.  Ques.— Was  John  Glasco  injured  in 
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consequence  of  such  neglect  without 
blame  on  his  part?  Ans.— We  find  that 
be  was,  and  without  blame  on  his  part. 

6.  Ques.— If  Glasco  is  in  your  opinion 
entitled  to  recover,  fix  the  damages? 
Ans. — $8,000. 

The  company  has  declared  its  inten- 
tion to  appeal  again. 

^  %l  ^ 

PULP  MILLS  ON  THE  LAKE  ST. 
JOHN. 

The  following  is  a  list  with  capacity 
per  annum  of  the  mills  on  the  line  of 
the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway: 

Metal.etrhouan  Pulp  Co.,  Metabet- 
chouan;  capacity,  15,000  tons  pulp  (under 
construction).  Arch.  Racine,  president, 
Quebec;  Jos.  Ed.  Caron,  secretary-treas- 
urer, Quebec. 

Ouiatchouan  Pulp  Co.,  Ouiatchouan 
Falls;  capacity,  15,000  tons  pulp.  Et. 
Faradis,  president,  Quebec;  J.  1.  Lavery, 
secretary-treasurer,  Quebec. 

Jonquiere  Pulp  Co.,  Jonquiere;  capa- 
city, 3,000  tons  pulp, -4,500  tons  card- 
board. Wm.  Price,  president,  Quebec; 
F.  W.  Denison,  superintendent,  Jon- 
quiere. 

Peribonca  Pulp  Co.,  Pcribonca;  capa- 
city, 9,000  tons  pulp.  Hon.  A.  Robitaille, 
president,  Quebec;  P.  A.  Potvin,  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Quebec. 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Chicoutimi;  capa- 
city, 40,000  tons  pulp.  Hon.  N.  Garneau, 
president,  Quebec;  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  man- 
aging director,  Chicoutimi. 

Sissons  Pulp  Mill,  Bourg  Louis;  capa- 
city, 1,500  tons  pulp.  Geo.  Sissons, 
proprietor,  .P.ourg  Louis. 

St.  Raymond  Co.,  Limited,  St.  Ray- 
mond; capacity,  6,coo  tons  pulp.  Jno. 
Macfarlane,  president,  Montreal;  F.  W. 
Evans,  vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Montreal. 

^  ^  ^ 

PRICES  OF  MECHANICAL  PULP 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Statistics  compiled  by  Becker  &  Co., 
the  well  known  pulp  merchants,  of  Lon- 
don, England,  show  the  following  to  bt 
the  average  prices  paid  by  British  paper 


makers  for  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  th 
vctc.rs  named: 

Per  Dry. 
Long  Ton. 

1894    £4-12 

1895    4-4 

1896    3-18 

1897    4-10 

1898    4 

1899    3-16 

1900    6 

1901    4-14 

1902    4-4 

riie  high  prices  of  1900  were  due  to  the 
Boer  War,  when  freights  were  abnor- 
mally high,  owing  to  the  diversion  of  so 
many  steamers  into  Government  service 
in  South  Africa. 

^  ^  ^ 

Geo.  Trueman  is  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on  forestry  in  Mount  Allison 
University  at  Sackville,  N.B. 

An  exhibit  of  Canadian  pulpwood  and 
manufactured  pulp  will  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Canadian  section  of  the 
St.  Louis  Fair. 

— The  Victoria  Times  says:  Vancouver 
Island  timber  limits  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  outside  capitalists.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  a  number  of  small 
parties  of  experts  prospecting  at  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  island  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  parts  are 
thickly  timbered,  and  also  noting  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  timber. 
They  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Inter- 
national Lumber  Company,  which  has 
property  scattered  all  over  the  continent, 
and  owns  mills  at  both  Seattle  and 
Everett.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  International  Lumber  Com- 
pany to  secure  50,000  acres  of  timber 
lands  on  Vancouver  Island.  What  the 
intention  of  the  company  is  after  having 
secured  the  timber  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. Sawmills  will  likely  be  estab- 
lished at  diiTerent  points.  In  view  of  the 
restrictions  against  the  export  of  timber 
from  British  Columbia  the  logs  cannot 
be  taken  to  the  mills  on  the  Sound.  The 
c^nly  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish 
mills.  This  means  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  men. 
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WOOD  PULP  PAPER. 

(from   "practical   paper   making,"  by 

GEO.    CLAPPERTON,    PENICUIK,  ENG.) 

Comparatively  few  papermakers  in  this 
country  prepare  their  own  wood  pulp, 
most  of  the  supply  being  obtained  from 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  pulp  mills. 
A  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  dififerent  processes  for  obtaining  the 
cellulose  are  based  and  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  on  the  pulp  produced  is,  how- 
ever, indispensable  to  the  papermaker, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  determine  which 
pulp  is  most  suited  to  his  particular  re- 
quirements. 

Wood,  like  jute,  belongs  to  the  class 
of  Hgno-celluloses,  and  is  composed  of 
about  two  parts  of  cellulose,  intimately 
bound  up  with  one  part  of  non-cellulose, 
or  lignin.  The  processes  employed  to 
break  up  this  combination  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads.  First,  the 
alkali  process,  which  takes  in  the  methods 
depending  on  the  use  of  caustic  soda. 
Second,  the  acid  process,  under  which 
may  be  arranged  the  various  methods 
based  on  the  reducing  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  in  the  gaseous  .or  liquid 
state. 

CHEMICAL    FIBRE  PROCESSES. 

Midway  between  these  two  classes 
stand  those  of  Dahl,  Blitz  and  Cross,  the 
former  of  which  employs  a  solution  of 
sodium  compounds  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  is 
known  as  the  sulphate  process.  The  pro- 
cess patented  by  Cross,  mainly  with  the 
idea  of  rendering  the  use  of  lead-lined 
boilers  unnecessary,  while  depending  on 
the  action  of  neutral  solutions  of  the 
bisulphites,  provides  for  the  use  of  alka- 
lies. The  boiling  in  Blitz's  process  is 
conducted  by  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phide, to  which  is  added  a  very  small 
proportion  of  vanadate  of  ammonia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  cellulose,  the  wood 
must  first  undergo  a  preliminary  me- 
chanical treatment  in  order  that  the  pulp 
may  be  of  a  uniform  character.  The  trees 
are  first  sawn  into  small  logs,  which 
are  then  stripped  of   the   bark  and  cut 


into  boards  by  passing  through  a  slitting 
machine.  The  knots  are  next  bored  or 
cut  out,  and  the  boards  broken  into  small 
chips  by  a  breaking  machine.  The  chips 
are  then  passed  under  heavy  rollers, 
which  bruise  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  boiling  solution  to  thoroughly 
soak  them,  and  finally  passed  along  re- 
volving screens,  through  which  the  dirt 
and  dust,  set  free  by  the  crushing,  escape, 
while  the  clean  chips  are  carried  on  to 
the  boiler  or  store-house  as  they  may  be 
wanted.  The  caustic  soda  process  of 
Watt  and  Burgess  may  be  taken  as  the 
typical  alkali  method  of  isolating  the 
wood  cellulose.  In  this  process  the 
wood,  having  been  subjected  to  such  a 
treatment  as  that  described,  is  digested 
in  a  large  boiler  with  a  strong  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  under  a  pressure  of 
about  ninety  pounds,  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  It  is  the  necessity  for  employing 
such  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
that  constitutes  the  serious  drawback  to 
the  alkali  processes,  as  under  the  condi- 
tions of  boiling  the  strong  caustic  solu- 
tion acts  on  the  cellulose,  impairing  the 
strength  and  reducing  the  yield.  The 
reason  why  such  conditions  are  neces- 
sary is  that  the  solv;ble  acid  bodies  re- 
solved by  the  caustic  become  so  oxidized 
and  condensed  that  they  counteract  and 
weaken  the  reducing  action  of  the  soda, 
and  in  order  to  equalize  their  resistance 
higher  temperatures  and  pressures  have 
to  be  employed. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  oxidi- 
zation of  these  acid  bodies  that  the 
soluble  bisulphide  of  sodium  is  used  by 
Dahl.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
this  reducing  agent,  the  pressure  em- 
ployed is  high.  It  is  in  doing  away  with 
these  counter  influences  that  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  acid  processes  lie.  By 
using  a  solution  of  a  bisulphite,  such  as 
lime  or  magnesia,  the  acid  bodies  are 
removed  by  entering  into  combination 
with  the  base,  at  the  same  time  setting 
free  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  acts  on 
the  unresolved  wood  until  all  the  non- 
cePulose  substances  have  been  removed. 

In  Ekman's  process  the  wood  is 
dis-psted  in  a  large,  Icd-lined,  jacketed 
boiler,  fitted  so  as  to  revolve  when  de- 
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sired.  The  solution  used  is  prepared  by 
passing  sulphurous  acid  gas,  produced 
from  burning  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  air, 
up  through  a  tower  in  which  the  mag- 
nesia, with  which  it  combines  to  form 
the  bisulphite,  is  loosely  spread  out.  A 
stream  of  water,  running  down  through 
the  tower,  meets  the  sulphurous  fumes 
in  their  upward  course  and  carries  them 
into  solution. 

Care  is  taken  that  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  magnesia  are  kept  at  the  proportions 
necessary  to  produce  a  double  sulphite. 
The  strength  of  the  bisulphite  solution 
thus  obtained  is  about  one  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  magnesia  and  four  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid.  When 
the  steam  is  turned  on,  the  pressure  in 
the  inner  chamber  increases  with  greater 
rapidity  than  in  the  outer  owing  to  the 
tension  of  the  sulphurous  vapor;  but  it 
is  said  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  keeping  the  difference  between  the 
two  pressures  under  thirty  pounds. 

As  the  pressure  increases,  the  blow-off 
cock  is  opened  that  the  gases  may 
escape,  and  thus  avoid  over-heating  and 
consequent  discoloring  of  the  wood.  In 
about  seven  or  eight  hours  the  pressure 
reaches  eighty-five  to  ninety  pounds, 
and  after  about  three  hours'  boiling  at 
that  pressure  the  action  is  stopped,  and 
the  wood,  after  washing  and  draining,  is 
ready  to  be  bleached. 

In  the  Partington  process  the  sulphur- 
ous gas  is  led  into  tanks  containing  milk 
of  lime  and  a  bisulphite  of  lime  solution 
at  once  obtained.  By  this  method  the 
boiling  can  be  completed  in  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  hours,  though  in  some  cases, 
when  increased  pressure  is  employed,  the 
time  required  is  a  little  less. 

While  the  principle  underlying  the 
various  sulphite  processes  is  the  same  in 
each  case,  they  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  owing  to  the  duration,  or  rather 
the  difTerences  which  exist  in  the  dura- 
tion of  boiling.  In  what  are  termed  the 
"quick"  processes  the  boiling  is  com- 
pleted in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours. 
To  accomplish  the  complete  separation  of 
the  cellulose  and  the  non-celfulose  sub- 
stances in  that  time  a  strong  acid  solu- 
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tion  at  a  high  temperature  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

In  the  Mitscherlich  process  the  solu- 
tion used  is  much  weaker,  and  contains 
a  greater  proportion  of  base.  The  result 
is  that  the  boiling  must  be  extended  from 
forty  to  sixty  hours,  and  the  pressure  is 
also  much  lower.  By  this  latter  treat- 
ment it  is  claimed  that  a  larger  percent- 
age yield  is  obtained  than  by  the  quick 
methods  of  boiling.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  this  increase  can  come 
from  unless  the  incrusting  substances  are 
imperfectly  removed,  and  so  add  to  the 
weight  of  pulp  produced.  If  this  is  the 
case  it  will  soon  make  itself  known  by 
the  increased  amount  of  bleach  necessary 
to  give  a  good  color. 

Wood  and  jute  show  a  close  analogy 
in  chemical    composition,  and    the  diffi- 
culty   experienced    in    bleaching  wood, 
from  which  all  the  incrusting  matter  has 
not  been  removed  by  the  boiling,  is  due 
to  the    formation  of    a  yellow  chlorine 
compound  similar  to  that  produced  when 
chlorine  acts  on  jute.    This  yellow  body 
must  first  be  bleached  before   the  cellu- 
lose is  brought  to  a  good  white  color,  and 
the  amount  of  chlorine  necessary  to  do 
this  acts  very  injuriously  on   the  fibres. 
This    weakening  is    also    noticeable  in 
highly    bleached    sulphite    pulps  ;  and, 
though  the  degree  of  whiteness  obtained 
by  using  a  large  amount  of  bleach  makes 
such  pulps  suitable  for  the  better  quali- 
ties of  paper,  it  is  obtained  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  much  of  the  original  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  fibres. 

Though  Dahl's  process  is  generally 
known  by  the  term  "sulphate,"  the.  solu- 
tion employed  to  digest  the  wood  con- 
tains other  sodium  compounds.  It  is 
principally  composed  of  sodium  sulphate, 
sodium  sulphide  and  sodium  hydrate,  and 
the  strength  of  the  recovered  solution  is 
maintained  by  the  addition  of  fresh  quan- 
tities of  sodium  sulphate.  This  process 
is  said  to  possess  a  slight  advantage  over 
the  caustic  alkali  methods  in  point  of 
economy;  but  it  is  the  general  opinion 
among  paper-makers  that  the  pulp  pro- 
duced is  inferior  in  strength  and  less  free 
from  incrusting  substances  than  that  ob- 
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tained  from  the  sulphite  processes.  Ow- 
ing to  the  presence  of  these  incrusting 
matters  sulphate  wood  is,  however,  more 
suitable  for  the  making  of  papers  which 
are  wanted  opaque. 

In  a  Scotch  mill,  making  a  specialty  of 
its  wood  pulp  papers,  the  wood  is  treated 
with  a  bisulphite  of  lime  solution,  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  sulphurous  fumes 
into  a  tower  containing  the  limestone, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  is  kept 
running.  With  the  solution  thus  obtained 
a  charge  of  eight  tons  of  wood  is  boiled 
in  a  large  rotary  boiler,  under  a  pres- 
sure of  fifty-seven  pounds,  for  seven 
hours,  when  the  pressure  is  lowered  for 
a  few  minutes  by  opening  the  blow-ofif 
valve  and  allowing  the  volatile  com- 
pounds to  escape,  and  again  increased, 
this  time  to  eighty  pounds.  This  pressure 
is  maintained  for  twelve  hours. 

The  boiled  wood,  after  washing,  is 
emptied  into  a  large  pit  beneath  the 
boiler,  from  which,  after  draining,  it  is 
lifted  into  boxes,  pressed,  and  taken  to 
the  breaker,  or  washer,  as  it  may  more 
correctly  be  termed.  After  washing,  by 
means  of  a  drum,  the  wood  pulp  is 
emptied  into  a  chest,  from  which  it  is 
pumped  to  flat-bottomed  strainers  similar 
to  those  used  in  connection  with  the 
'  presse-pate."  The  strainer  pulp  is  next 
run  into  the  potcher  in  which  the  bleach- 
ing is  conducted. 

After  the  wood  has  received  a  prelimi- 
nary bleaching,  the  washing-drum  is  let 
down,  and  the  chlorine  compounds, 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  bleach  on 
the  imperfectly  removed  incrusting  mat- 
ters, washed  out.  After  this  washing  is 
completed  the  amount  of  bleach  neces- 
sary to  bring  to  a  good  color  is  run  in, 
and  when  the  color  is  up  the  wood  is 
emptied  into  the  draining-chests,  where 
it  lies  until  wanted. 

The  pulp  produced  by  this  process  is 
strong,  and  comes  to  a  good  color  when 
bleached.  It  has,  moreover,  one  distinct 
advantage  over  many  of  the  wood  pulps 
in  the  market,  in  that  it  comes  to  a  soft, 
greasy  condition  with  comparatively  little 
milling,  with  the  result  that  the  papers 
made  from  it,  especially  the  lighter 
weights,  possess  a  strong  yet  silky  feel. 
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MECHANICAL    WOOD  PULP. 

A  large  portion  of  the  wood  used  in 
paper-making  has  been  subjected  to  no 
chemical  treatment,  and  is  known  as 
"mechanical  wood,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  pulps  produced  by  the  various 
chemical  processes.  The  mechanical 
wood  is  obtained  by  pressing  large 
blocks  of  wood  against  revolving  grind- 
stones, which  tear  the  fibres  from  the 
mass.  The  ground  wood  is  washed  from 
the  stones  by  means  of  a  continuous 
flow  of  water,  and  carried  through  a 
series  of  screens,  in  which  the  dirt  and 
line  dust  are  separated  from  the  fibres. 

Though  the  blocks  of  wood  are  placed 
so  that  the  fibres  will  be  torn  laterally, 
the  grinding  action  of  the  stone  has  the 
effect  of  making  them  very  short,  and 
this,  together  with  the  incrusting  matter 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  deprives 
them  of  their  felting  power  to  a  large 
extent. 

In  order  to  get  as  long  a  fibre  as  pos- 
sible the  wood  is  sometimes  steamed  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  previous  to  grindmg, 
that  the  fibres  may  yield  more  readily  to 
the  tearing  action  of  the  stone,  and  thus 
be  torn  at  a  greater  length.  At  best  the 
pulp  thus  produced  is  possessed  of  little 
felting  power,  and  is  not  suitable  for  any 
but  inferior  grades  of  paper,  such  as  news 
or  low  quality  printings. 

Apart  from  the  poor  felting  properties 
of  the  fibres,  the  lignin  contained  in  the 
wood  is  acted  on  by  air  and  light  if  ex- 
posed for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  this 
oxidizing  and  decomposing  action  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  of  paper 
containing  even  a  small  proportion  of 
mechanical  wood  pulp. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  defects,, 
mechanical  wood  is  largely  used  as  a 
Filling  material  owing  to  its  low  price 
and  opacity.  Because  of  the  latter  pro- 
perty it  is  much  used  to  counteract  the 
transparency  of  papers  made  from  sul- 
phite wood.  As  much  as  70  per  cent,  is 
often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news, 
and  even  with  no  other  fibre  than  30  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  or  sulphite  wood  a  good 
news  is  produced. 
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BRITISH  PAPER  MAKERS  AND 
PREFERENTIAL  TARIFFS. 

As  noted  in  last  issue  a  meeting  of 
the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  was  held  in  London  last  month, 
to  discuss  the  question  of  preferential 
tariffs,  and  the  metric  system. 

After  passing  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  compulsory  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  and  subscribing  money  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  Decimal  Associa- 
tion, the  tariff  question  was  taken  up. 

Joseph  Dixon,  a  member  of  the  As- 
sociation, who  had  recently  been  in 
Canada  and  the  States,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion by  r^oving  the  following  resolu- 
tion: That,  (i)  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  it  is  desirable  that  a  tariff  duty 
be  put  on  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  m- 
cluding  paper,  from  protective  countries, 
and  that  (2)  any  measure  that  will  tend 
to  closer  union  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  colonies  is  worthy  of 
support." 

The  subject  was  one  that  should  not 
be  very  lightly  touched  upon,  because  it 
was  going  to  upset  the  whole  business 
relations  between  themselves  and  other 
countries   that   had    existed   for  sixty 
years.     Before  passing  such  a  resolu- 
tion  as   he   proposed,   or   before  such 
action  was  taken   as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  advocating  so  ably  from  many  plat- 
forms, they  ought  as  business  men  to 
give  the  matter  the  very  greatest  con- 
sideration they  were  capable  of.  The 
struggle  that  had  now  begun  would  pos- 
sibly have  been  relegated  to  the  distant 
future  but  for  the  powerful  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.    But  thanks  to  his 
enlightenment,    the    matter    had  been 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.    The  extraordinary  educational 
influence  of  the  press  was  a  matter  they 
might    just    touch    upon    here.  The 
enormous  flood  of  articles,  letters,  and 
speeches  on  the  proposed  change  in  the 
fiscal  policy,  that  had  been  placed  be- 
fore them  by  the  press  during  the  last 
three  months,  would  have  posted  them 
up  in  most  of  the  general  arguments 
that  could  be  brought  for  and  against 


it.    He  now  proposed  to  touch  the  mat- 
ter as  it  affected  their  business  of  the 
paper  trade.    Thanks  to  their  Associa- 
tion, some  figures  had  been  placed  be- 
fore them  that  to  him  very  graphically 
showed  the  position  as  it  affected  them. 
The  first  page  of  the  pamphlet  showed 
the   total   weight   and   value   of  paper 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
foreign    countries    and    British  posses- 
sions, for  three  periods  at  intervals  of 
ten   years— 1882,   1892,   and   1902.  The 
growth  in  weight  had  been  from  29,- 
248  tons  in  1882,  and  43,683  tons  in  1892, 
to   50,383   tons   in    1902.       During  ten 
years,   1892  to   1902,  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  paper  had  gone  up  from  £1,- 
431,204  to  £1,478,686,  and  he  maintained 
the    business    had    practically    not  in- 
creased at  all.    If  that  was  the  condition 
in  which  the  British  paper  trade  ought 
to  exist,  he  contended  it  was  in  a  very 
poor  state.    If  they  looked  at  the  im- 
ports of  foreign  paper  into  this  coun- 
try,    a     very     different     picture  was 
portrayed.    The  increase  in  value  of  the 
imports  of  foreign  paper  to  this  coun- 
try during  twenty  years  was  256  per 
cent.— 80  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten 
years.    In  weight,  the  imports  had  gone 
up  430  per  cent.    On  the  last  page  of  the 
pamphlet  were  some  interesting  figures 
on  the  home  trade.    They  had  increased 
their    output    only    28    per    cent.,  and 
57  mills  of  average  type  produced  an 
average  output  of  80  tons  per  week  for 
each  mill.    With  regard  to  America  and 
Canada,  there  was  a  well-rooted  belief, 
in    the    minds    of    manufacturers  over 
there,    that    their    respective  Govern- 
ments  were   primarily   elected   for  the 
express  purpose   of  enabling   the  peo- 
ple to  carry  on  business  only  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  best  shield  them  from  at- 
tacks    by     competitors     outside  their 
borders.     Surely  they  could  unite  and 
with  one  voice"  call  out  that  their  trade 
was  being  ruined  by  the  competition  of 
their  rivals.      The  mills  he  visited  in 
America  were  mostly  news  mills,  and 
from  the  experience  he  gained  he  did 
not  think  they  knew  everything  in  the 
world  about  paper.    With  regard  to  one 
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mill  he  went  into,  if  anyone  asked  him 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  driving  a  paper 
machine   on   the   crudest   and  weakest 
method,  and  one   the  moist  calculated 
to  consume  the  greatest  amount  of  fuel, 
he  could  not  devise   a  better  scheme 
than  was  working  in  that  mill.  He 
pointed  this  out  to  show  that  they  had 
something  to  learn  even  in  America.  He 
was  convinced  that  they  had  very  little 
advantage  over  us  in  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper.    Perhaps  the  fibres  might 
be  somewhat  cheaper.    In  many  mills 
they  paid  seven  dollars  a  cord,  which 
was  28s.  for  a  ton  of  wet  pulp,  before 
ihey  manufactured  at  all.    The  cost  of 
utensils,  wages  and  the  cost  of  living 
were   all   much   higher   than   with  us. 
Some  people  were  under  the  impression 
that  power  was  so  cheap  in  America 
that   we    could    not   possibly  compete 
with  them.      That  was  absolutely  con- 
trary to  fact.    In  the  mills  he  went  into 
they    were    paying    more    for  driving 
power  than  it  cost  us.    He  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  paper 
any  cheaper  than  he  did  himself  in  this 
country.     How  was  it  they  sent  their 
paper  over  here  and  competed  with  us? 
The  International  Paper  Co.  and  other 
large  trusts  told  him  it  paid  them  ex- 
ceedingly well  when  they  could  only  dis- 
pose of  90  per  cent,  of  their  paper  in 
their  own  country,  and  sent  the  other 
ten  per  cent,  over  here  for  what  they 
could  get  for  it.    But  it  tended  to  ruin 
us.    They  did  not  mind  making  so  much 
less  on  that  ten  per  cent.,  because  they 
laid  no  store  on  the  mill's    wear  and 
tear.     But  we  suf¥ered  in  this  country 
in  consequence.    He  asked  what  would 
be  the  probable  effect  of  the  imposition 
of  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  or  tariff  of  any 
kind.      Why,  the   employer  would  be 
first  affected,  and  that  by  a  great  ex- 
pansion  of   his   business.  Practically 
they  did  not  want  to  increase  the  price, 
but  they  wanted  the  protection  of  our 
markets.   With  regard  to  the  employees, 
they  would  probably  get  as  much  benefit 
as    anyone,    because    wages    would  be 
bound  to  increase,  as  there  would  be  such 
a  demand  for  labor.    He  had  no  hesita- 


tion in  saying  this,  and  he  would  even 
promise  that  as  soon  as  a  ten  per  cent, 
tariff  was  imposed  he  would  be  delighted 
to  raise  all  his  wages  ten  per  cent.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  every  man  in  that 
room  would  have   to   raise  his  wages 
ten  per  cent.,  and  it  would  be  the  finest 
thing  they  had  ever  done.    If  the  price 
of  news  was  raised  2^^  per  cent.,  would 
that  be  a  calamity  to  this  country  ?  It 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  people  I 
engaged  in  the    manufactures    of  the 
country.    He  had  been  in  a  good  many 
mills    in    England    and    in    some  in 
America,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man  engaged  in  the  papermak- 
ing  business  to  go  to  America.  The 
man  who  had  not  visited  an  American 
mill   he   considered   did  not  know  his 
business   yet;    they  were   doing  them- 
selves an  injustice  if  they  did  not  go. 
Some  of  them  were  running  machines 
now  that  were  made  over  30  or  40  years 
ago.  They  had  no'  right  to  do  that.  They 
ought  to  have  scrapped  them  years  ago. 
But  they  had  no  chance  of  doing  so.  In 
America  he  found  an  installation  of  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  finest  machines  in  the 
world.    They  had  not  had  a  chance  of 
having  these  at  home,  because  the  home 
market  was   ruined  by  the  system  of 
dumping.    It  was  the  duty  of  all  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  alterations 
in  our  fiscal  policy  he  wished  to  make, 
because  it  would  be  for  their  own  benefit 
and  the  benefit  of  their  workpeople.  In 
concluding,   Mr,   Dixon  said  he  defied 
anyone  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  would  do  otherwise  than  en- 
hance the  position  of  the  employer  and 
the  comforts  of  his  workpeople. 

Mr.  Garnett  then  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. He  took  it  the  Papermakers'  As- 
sociation had  no  politics,  and  that  it 
knew  no  party.  He  took  it  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  that  meeting  to  impartially 
and  judicially  consider  the  evidence  that 
should  be  put  before  it,  and  when  in 
the  possession  of  that  evidence,  without 
any  selfish  motives  they  should  give 
their  decision  upon  the  proposal  which 
had  been  put  before  them  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Dixon.    He  had  seen  the  President 
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of  the  Canadian  Society  in  London,  and 
had  shown  him  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
proposal.    He  said  he  did  not  take  any 
exception  to  it,  all  he  asked  them  to  do 
was  to  give  them  a  preference.  How 
much  it  might  be  they  did  not  care. 
All  they  asked  them  to  do  was,  as  they 
termed  it  in  Canada,  to  give  them  "the 
sunny  side  of  the  street."     It  was  m 
that  sense  that  he  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion that  Mr.  Dixon  had  proposed  to 
them.    He  asked  them  to  consider  care- 
fully the  facts  and  figures  that  had  been 
put  before  them.    Mr.  Dixon,  owmg  to 
his  late  return  from  abroad,  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  facts  that  had 
been  published  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  he  would  ask  pardon  if  in  some  of 
his  figures  he  were  found  to  differ  from 
him     He  asked  them  to  look  at  the 
general  aspect  of    the  fiscal  problem. 
Their  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
to  the  protective  countries  of  Europe 
and  to  the  United  States  of  America  had 
fallen  since  the  boom  year  of  1872  to  the 
year  1892  from  166  to  74  miUions,  and 
during  the  same   period  their  imports 
had  risen  from  63  to  149  millions.  Now 
he  would  at  once  admit  that  if  our  own 
people  were    well  and  profitably  em- 
ployed at  home  they  could  not  import 
too  much  of  any  article,  and  they  could 
not  import  it  at  too  low  a  price.  But 
they  had  it  on  the    authority  of  bir 
Henry    Campbell    Bannerman,    and  he 
derived   his   information   from  General 
Booth,  that  there  were  twelve  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  isles  living 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.    He  believed 
that  to  be  an  exaggeration.      He  had 
gone  to  considerable  trouble  to  enquire 
what  was  the  meaning  of  living  on  the 
'  verge   of   starvation.      Probably  most 
of  them  would  understand    that  such 
people  were  not  enjoying  a  living  wage. 
But  he  had  learned  only  within  the  last 
few  days  that  the  impression  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  General  of  the 
Salvation  Army  was  not  that,  but  that 
they  were  living  on  every  week's  wages 
in   turn,   so   that   one   week's  idleness 
would  bring  them  to  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion.   He  did  not  say  that  made  any  dif- 
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ference  in  the  distress  of  their  workmen. 
His  answer  to  this  matter  of  the  twelve 
million  unemployed  was  that  we  our- 
selves had,  by  humanitarian  restrictions 
upon  labor,  by  the  adoption  of  shorter 
hours,  by  the  demand  of  higher  wages, 
deliberately   increased   in   this  country 
the  cost  of  production.    It  had  been  the 
fixed  policy  of  this  country  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  man  in 
every   possible   direction.       They  had 
made  him  to-day,  as  it  were,  the  West 
End  workman  of  the  world,  and  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the 
sweated  labor  of  the  East  End.  Their 
opponent  told   them    that  though  in- 
dividuals might  suffer  by  the  importa- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods 
at  a  lower  price  than  those  produced  in 
this  country,  the  community  m  general 
benefited.    Whether  this  be  true  or  not 
and  he  would  endeavor  to  disprove  it 
later   on   by   facts    and   figures  which 
would  be  absolutely  known  to  them  all, 
he  wanted  to  point  out  to  them  that  m 
this  respect  they   stood  alone    m  the 
world.     No  other  manufacturmg  coun- 
try in  the  world  took  the  same  view  of 
these  matters  as  they  did.    They  could 
perhaps  remember  .n  old  d^^Jing  m 
Punch,  representing  a  jury  which  had 
been  called  on  to    deliver  its  verdict. 
Eleven  had  arrived  at  a  decision,  but  the 
twelfth,  an  Irishman,  was  depicted,  m 
Keene's  admirable  way,  shaking  his  fist 
as  he   cried,   "Eleven    more  obstinate 
men  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life."  This 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  position  in 
which  this  country  found  itself  at  the 
present  moment.    They  were  saymg  to 
the  rest  of    the  world,    "Eleven  more 
obstinate  men  I  never  saw  in  all  my 
life."      The    lawyers,    financiers,  and 
scions  of  various  noble  houses  would 
have  them  believe  that  on  this  question 
they  alone  were  right  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  wrong.  Looking  at  this  question 
from  a  trade  point  of  view,  he  asked 
them  to  consider  whether  at  all  times 
the  importation  of  foreign  paper  had 
been  advantageous  to  the  community. 
It  would  be  within    their  recollection 
and  especially  in  that  of  his  friend  on 
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his  left  (Mr.  Dixon)  that  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the 
over-production  of  American  news,  there 
was  a  very  heavy  importation  from  that 
country  to  this.    Various  of  our  ports 
on  the  West  coast,  and  London,  con- 
tained   large   quantities   of    this  paper 
which  had  been  sent  over  and  had  to  be 
sold  without  delay.    He  had  ascertained 
from  a  circular  which  he  addressed  to 
13  news  mills,  excluding  only  those  in 
the  London  district,  that  the  effect  of 
this  upon  their  trade  was  as  follows: 
Short   time  was  worked  in  many,  ma- 
chinery was  stopped  in  others,  and  in 
some  instances  the  mills  were  altogether 
closed  for  a  short  period  not  exceeding 
three  weeks.    Others  were  more  fortu- 
nately situated  and  continued  'to  work, 
and   put   heavy    quantities   into  stock 
which  were    later  on  sold  at  a  very 
serious  loss.     As  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  price  at  which  this 
paper  was  sold  was  about  five  per  cent, 
below  that  of  the  British-made  article. 
But  assuming  it  to  have  been   £1  per 
ton;    then    for    every   sovereign  which 
went  into  the  pocket  of  the  newspaper 
proprietor  there  was  a  positive  loss  of 
wages  to  the  workers  in  their  mills  of 
£2  5s.   per  ton,   to  which,  of  course, 
must  be  added  the  profits  of  the  mill 
owner,    of     the    carrier,    and    all  the 
auxiliary  trades.     He  had  taken  these 
figures  from  the  statistics  that  were  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  of  them,  and  he 
believed  them  to  be  moderate.    In  his 
own  case  wages  ran  higher  than  that. 
Dismissing  altogether  the  consideration 
of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  mill  owner, 
the  carrier  and  other  trades,  the  point 
he  wished  to  drive  home  was  this:  that 
while   £2  5s.  a  ton    came  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  poorest  class  of  the  com- 
munity, some  15s.  or  £1  a  ton  went  into 
the  pocket  of  the  more  or  less  wealthy 
newspaper  proprietor,  whilst  the  balance 
of  that  sum  went,  they  might  assume, 
into  the 'pocket  of  the  foreign  working 
man,  whose  mills  were  kept  employed 
whilst  they  were  working  short  time. 
In  this  case  they  had  an  absolute  loss 
to  the  community  of  at  least  25s.  a  ton. 


To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  nation 
whilst  effecting  a  saving  of  15s.  or  20s., 
made  a  loss  of    £4  or   £5    a  ton,  of 
which  nearly  half  was  paid  by  the  poor- 
est class.    That  was  the  point  he  wished 
to    emphasise.      He  thought  the  most 
pronounced   Free  Trader  would  admit 
at  least  that  this  was  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory result;  but  the  facts  and  figures 
could  not  be  disputed,    and  everyone 
there  could  judge  whether  he  had  ex- 
aggerated  the   costs.      There   was  no 
means  of  arriving  at  the  exact  quantities 
or    any    approximate    estimate    of  the 
wages  actually  lost,  but  this  displace- 
ment  of    British    labor   lasted  several 
months,   and,    as    they   would  observe 
from  the  statistics,  there  was  an  aver- 
age increase  in  the  importation  of  un- 
printed  paper  in  1900  and  1901,  as  com- 
pared with  1899,  of  nearly  30,000  tons, 
and  coincident  with  this  there  was  a  de- 
creased consumption  in  1901  over  1900, 
of  wood  pulp,  amounting  to  40,000  tons, 
and  these  were  the  figures  supplied  by 
the     Association.       They     would,  he 
thought,  probably    be  well  within  the 
mark  if  they  assumed  this  quantity  was 
not  less  than  20,000  tons,  and  that  the 
loss  in  wages  alone  to  their  work-people 
amounted  to  £45,000  or  £50,000.  The 
imports  of  1903,  up  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, averaged  30,000  tons  per  month  for 
the  whole  year.    It  would  probably  ex- 
ceed 35,000  tons  for  the    whole  year. 
That  was  six  times  as  great  as  our  ex- 
ports, and  more  than  six  times  as  large 
as  they  were  in  1882.    He  thought,  as 
Mr.  Dixon  had  said,  here  was  a  matter 
for  the  very  gravest  consideration.  Of 
our  exports,  roughly  speaking,  about  70 
per  cent,  went  to  our  Colonies  and  India, 
and  a  small  proportion  went  to  neutral 
countries.    Whilst  our  shipments  to  the 
protective    countries    of    Europe  and 
America  were  practically  non-existent, 
we    were    buying    from    them    to  the 
amount  of  350,000  tons  a  year.    Was  it 
wise  that  they  should  continue  the  ad- 
vocacy of  "duty  free"  with  the  disastrous 
results  to  their  work-people  which  he 
had  endeavored  to  show  ?    Was  it  not 
desirable  that  they  should,  in  the  inter- 
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•ests  of  all  engaged  in  their  industry, 
place  a  duty  upon  foreign  imports  ?  The 
amount  was  not  stated,  but  for  the  sake 
of  argument  let  them  take  it  at  ten  per 
cent.    He  wanted  to  get  at  close  quarters 
with  the  political  economist.     He  was 
l)ound  to  admit  that  in  the  main  he  must 
accept  his  deductions  without  reserve. 
He  must  admit  that  any  resolution  they 
passed  there  could  have  no  permanent 
effect  if    it  violated  the  principles  of 
political  economy.       But  assummg  an 
import  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  it  raised 
the  home  price  of  their  entire  produc- 
tion by  7^  per  cent.    He  did  not  think 
it  would  do  so,  but  assuming  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  it  did,  if  that  led 
to  an  increased  production   of  20  per 
cent,  at  home,  he  maintained  that  the 
economic  balance  would  remain  abso- 
lutely undisturbed.    For  every  100  tons 
now  produced,  they  would  then  be  pro- 
ducing 120  tons,  and  at  £1  a  ton  their 
economic  debit  would  stand  at  £120. 
On  the  credit  side  they  would  have  to 
place  an  increased  production  of  20  tons, 
and  at  £6  a  ton,  which  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  finished  article,  this  would 
restore  the  balance.    That  was  the  point 
upon  which  he  based  his  argument.  The 
community  in  general  would  not  suffer 
by  it  if  the  increased  quantity  was  pro- 
duced in  this  country.    The  conditions 
under  which  their  trade  was  carried  on 
had  changed  very  considerably  during 
the  last  few  years.    He  would  call  at- 
tention very  briefly  to  the  question  of 
preferential  treatment.     Who  were  the 
men  who  were  asking   them  to  accord 
them    preferential    treatment  ?  They 
were  far  and  away  their  best  customers 
already,  and  must  be  by  far  their  largest 
in  the  future.    They  were  already  of- 
fered a  preferential  trade  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  and  all  they  asked  them  to  do 
was  to  give  them  something  in  return. 
He  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  T.  Y.  Nuttall  congratulated  the 
Association  on  the  large  and  influential 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  lack  of  support  that 
was  given  to  the  same  matter  when  it 


came  before  Sir  John   Evans  in  1886. 
Great   progress   had   been   made  since 
then.    He  did  not  propose,  in  what  he 
would  say,  travelling  beyond  what  he 
might    call    the    simple    a.b.c.    of  the 
economics   of   the   question   they  were 
then  to  thrash  out.    He  would  endeavor 
to  place  a  few  considerations  before  the 
meeting  that  would  help  them  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.     He  cared  nothing  about 
where  the  victory  would  lie,  if  the  ques- 
tion had  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  paper  trade.    The  ques- 
tion was  narrowed  down  by  confining  it 
to  the  paper  trade.    They  all  had  their 
own  books,  and  that  was  the  only  stand- 
ard they  need  apply  or  look  at,  so  far 
as  their  trade  was  concerned.    He  had 
tried  as  far  as  he  honestly  could  to  see 
how  matters  stood  with  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of    the  paper  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.      He  had  had  a  few 
statistics  printed,  because  they  showed 
what  proportion  the  home  trade  bore  to 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  They 
were  told  that  things  were  in  a  state 
of  stagnation,  and  that  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  they  had  been  losing 
money  all  the  time.    But  that  was  not 
the  condition  of  the  British  paper  trade. 
British  paper-makers  might  have  a  lot 
of  drawbacks,  but  he  had  had  his  eye 
to  the  main  chance.    The  British  paper- 
making  trade  had  not  been  by  any  means 
a  stagnant  trade.      His  memory  went 
back  to  1873,  and  there  was  competition 
even  in  those  days.    The  trade  then  had 
its  gloomy  prophets,  wlio  said  that  if 
they  did  not  do  somethnig  they  would 
go  to  the  dogs.     Sir  John  i^vans  was 
one    of    the    men    who    said    that  the 
remedy  in  the  paper  trade  was  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  unfair  com- 
petition of  the  foreigner.    From  1882  to 
1892  they  found  in  the  statistics  that  the 
British  paper  trade  had  increased  50  per 
cent.    He  submitted  that  a  trade  which 
had  increased  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years 
was  not  a  dying  trade,  and  could  not  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  a 
decaying  trade.    From  1892  to  1902  the 
same  thing  was  seen.    Without  laboring 
that  point  he  submitted  that  no  trade 
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could  be  called  in  a  state  of  stagnation 
or     a    decaying   industry    under  those 
circumstances.     If    further    proof  was 
wanted,  they  had  the  fact  that  the  divi- 
dends paid  by  Limited  Companies  en- 
gaged in  this  industry  had  not  on  the 
whole  been  unsatisfactory.    The  shares 
showed  an  average  return  of  7^  per 
cent.,  and  21  out  of  30  securities  were 
at  a  premium.    He  submitted  that  that, 
at  all  events,  did  not  entitle  any  gentle- 
man to  come  up  and  say  the  paper  trade 
was  in  a  state  of  stagnation  or  was  a 
languishing  industry  up  to  the  year  1902. 
It  was  a  libel  on  paper-makers  to  say 
that  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  in- 
dustry.   Up  to  that  date  it  had  been  a 
paying    industry    and    had    been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  those  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  it.    During  the 
period,  1882  to  1902,  the  price  of  paper 
had  fallen  46  per  cent.    The  loss  that 
meant  to  the  paper  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  to  come  out  of  the  profits 
that  had  been  made  before,  and  no  in- 
dustry that  was  not  firmly  established 
and  doing  a  profitable  business  could 
possibly  have  stood  that.     It  was  due 
to  the  change  in  the  raw  material  of  the 
paper-maker.    He  submitted  this  was  a 
point  they  had  to  look  in  the  face  that 
afternoon.    It  was  no  good  making  wild 
statements  about  what    was   going  to 
happen.    The  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
paper  trade  had  changed  altogether  in 
thirty  years.     The  fibres  they  did  not 
possess  were  possessed  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  those  against  whom  they  were 
competing.    That  was  what  they  had  to 
consider  before  supporting  this  resolu- 
tion.   No  more  serious  revolution  ever 
came  to  an  industry  than  came  to  the 
paper  trade  in  having  to  produce  paper 
from  fibres  they  were  not  in  possession 
of.    An  industry  that  had  found  means 
to  secure  that  raw  material  and  com- 
peted successfully  with  those  who  had 
it  at  their  doors  was  a  trade  to  be  proud 
of.    They  had  bought  it,  turned  it  into 
paper,  and  though  the  competition  of 
the  foreigner  was  serious,  yet  up  to  1902 
they  had  beaten  him  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  lost  money.    So  that,  up  to  1902,  at 
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any  rate,  they  had  no  reason  to  regret  I 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and  had  na  I 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  they  ' 
had  played  in  competition,  fierce  as  it 
had  been,  nor  had  they  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  way  the  paper-maker 
had  come  out  of  the  contest  up  to  1902. 
That  justified  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
to  his  mind.    He  was  not  so  simple  as 
to  think  that  because  that  policy  had 
been   successful   hitherto   it   would  be 
prosperous    ever    afterwards.  Before 
parting  with  a  principle  that  had  carried 
them  so  long  and  so  far  successfully, 
they  ought  to  very  carefully  indeed  look 
into  the  system  that  was  proposed  to  be 
placed  in  its  stead.    He  contended  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  was  fully  justified 
by   the   results   during   the   last  thirty 
years   as   regarded    the   British  paper 
trade,  and  having  regard  to  the  unequal 
competitive  war  which  it  had  had  to 
wage  with  the  foreigner.      Since  1902 
their  most  serious  competitor  had  been 
Norway.      The  figures  with  regard  to 
Norway  were  very  remarkable.  That 
country  had  increased  its  exportations  to 
this  country  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  They 
might  take  it  as  a  typical  case,  because 
if  they  saw  what  was  happ^ening  and 
was  going  to  happen  in  Norway,  they 
could  take  it  for  granted  that  the  con- 
ditions  that  met  the   Norwegian  case 
would  meet  their  own  case  as  against 
Protection.     In  1882  they  sent  us  50a 
tons  of  paper;  in  1892  they  sent  12,000 
tons,  and  in  another  ten  years — in  1902 — 
they   sent  61,500  tons.      That  was  a 
marvellous  record.    No  country  in  the 
world  could  claim  such  a  record  as  that^ 
and  if  they  met  that  case,  he  submitted 
that  they  could  meet  any  case  that  could 
be  presented.      He  had  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Norwegian  Paper- 
makers'  Association  in  which  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  result  accruing  to  the 
Norwegian    papermaker   for   his  pains 
during  30  years — whilst  they  in  England 
had  been  making  money  all  the  time — 
he  said  the  profits  had  not  been  large  in 
the  Norwegian  paper  mills,  they  must 
on  the  contrary  be  said  to  have  been 
very  discouraging.    He  gave  a  long  list 
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of  mills,  and  eight  of  them,  he  said,  had 
had  to  succumb,  and  all  of  them  had  had 
to  be  recapitalized.      He  was  prepared 
to  admit  that  if  anywhere  a  case  could 
be  made  for  Protection  it  was  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  dependent  almost 
entirely    now    for    their    raw  material 
against  the  men  with  whom  they  had 
to  compete.    By  putting  a  duty  on  paper 
it  would  stimulate  the  importation  of 
wood  pulp  into  this  country  and  prevent 
the  turning  of  that  much  into  paper  on 
the  other  side,  so  they  would  be  doubly 
blessed.    That  was  a  case  the  expert 
in  the  paper  trade  would  make  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  got  his  mandate.    But  he 
had  not  got  it  yet.    On  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  however,  this  resolu- 
tion not  only  said  they  wanted  a  duty 
on  paper,  but  the  object  of  the  movers 
of  the  resolution  was  to    put  one  on 
manufactured  articles   generally.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  to  put  a  duty  on 
90  millions,  but  he  was  happy  to  see  that 
fibre  was  not  included  in  that.  When 
it  came  to  a  fight  between  the  paper 
trade  and  the  press,  they  were  face  to 
face  with  the  most  powerful  organiza- 
tion that  the  country    possessed,  and 
not  only  that,  but  actually  the  men  who 
could  appeal  to  the  country  in  a  way 
that  no  private  individual  could.  Con- 
cluding,  Mr.   Nuttall  pointed  out  that 
paper  was  the  first  thing  the  great  masses 
of  the  world  economise  on.    The  present 
scheme  of  protection  would  tend  to  limit 
the  spending  power  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  country,  and  assuming  this,  then 
Protection  would  do  no  good  whatever. 
If  the  consumption  fell  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,    the     inter-competition  amongst 
British  paper-makers  would  be  sufficient 
to  put  their  trade  in  a  disastrous  con- 
dition.   Honestly  as  a  paper-maker,  he 
believed  that  if  the  general  principle  of 
Protection  was  adopted,  the  consump- 
tion of  paper  would  drop    to  such  an 
extent  as  would  more  than  outweigh 
any  advantages  they  might  get. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  pro- 
posed to  put  an  average  ten  per  cent, 
duty  on  manufactured  goods  coming 
from  abroad.      He  thought  the  paper 
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trade  represented  4^^  millions.  What 
they  wanted  to  know    was  how  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  going  to  arrive  at  this 
ten  per  cent.,  and  then  they  should  con- 
sider how  under  the  system  the  paper 
trade  would  be  affected.      He  claimed 
after  a  careful  examination  that  there 
would  be  no  benefit  to  speak  of.  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Mr.   Garnett  had  drawn  a 
glowing  picture  of  high  prices  and  so 
on.       They  were   glad  to  have  these 
things  in  the  paper  trade.    But  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  own  proposition  he  had 
tested  the  matter,  and  claimed  that  they 
would  be  worse  ofi.    If  Mr.  Chamberlain 
put  a  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  all  manu- 
factured goods  coming  into  this  country, 
he  claimed  to  stop  92  millions  worth  of 
foreign  manufactures  coming  in,  but  he 
did  not  mention  that  he  was  going  to 
stop  92  millions  worth  of  British  manu- 
factures going  out.    They  could  not  get 
away  from  that.    There  was  no  possible 
answer  to   it.      Such   a  course  would 
seriously  affect  our  shipping  industry. 
Reference  had  been  made  to  the-dump- 
ing  question.    Would  any  one  suggest 
that  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  would  keep 
out  dumping?    Cheap  water  power  was 
a  great  advantage,  but  he  claimed  that 
by  this  imposition  of  duties  they  would 
really  be  putting  themselves  in  a  worse 
position  to  compete  with  those  who  had 
ample  water  power.    If  duties  were  put 
on  all  round  they  knew  they  would  have 
to  pay  more  for  machinery  and  other 
items.    The  cost  of  production  would  be 
bound  to  be  increased,  and  the  export 
trade  of  this  country  would  be  bound  to 
diminish. 

Mr.  Duerden,  after  quoting  a  letter  he 
had  received  from  a  friend  in  America, 
in  which  the  writer  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered under  the  present  conditions  the 
employer  and  employed  in  this  country, 
on  the  whole,  had  not  a  fair  chance, 
said  this  had  set  him  thinking  of  what 
advantages  they  derived  from  the  system 
of  Free  Trade  over  Protective  countries, 
and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  they  could  not  convert  other  coun- 
tries to  be  Free  Traders  and  so  put 
them  all  on  more  equal  terms  in  their 
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methods  of  exchange,  they  should  do 
something  through  Protective  methods 
so  that  they  could  work  on  equal  lines. 
As  it  was  -at  present,  they  were  one 
nation  against  all  the  rest,  including 
their  Colonies.  If  they  needed  Protec- 
tion, he  said,  adopt  it.  As  far  as  paper- 
makers  were  concerned,  he  felt  confident 
that  if  some  duty  was  put  on  imported 
paper,  it  would  benefit  the  employers 
and  employed  in  the  paper-making  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Reed  considered  it  was  undesir- 
able that  any  such  change  should  be 
made.  He  had  received  a  document 
from  Germany  the  previous  day  giving 
a  list  of  26  paper  mills  making  printings 
and  newspapers,  and  out  of  them  only 
one  had  been  paying  a  dividend  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years.  Instead  of 
interfering  with  their  trade  system,  they 
should  establish  a  free  National  educa- 
tion. We  wanted  an  educational  system 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  they 
wanted  to  put  their  man  in  the  front 
rank.  They  wanted  an  education  of 
moral  understanding  of  the  people 
throughout  the  land.  The  workers  and 
masters  in  America  were  a  much  more 
sober,  plodding,  persevering  and  active 
people.  •  He  believed  we  were  sufTering 
under  the  prosperity  of  years  gone  by 
when  money  was  made  so  easily  that 
there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
luxury  of  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  country  had 
diminished.  A  Canadian  had  told  him 
that  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  waste 
of  time  and,  money  and  physical  strength 
consequent  on  the  drinking  habits  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Lewis  Evans  said  he  had  had 
committed  to  him  by  a  prominent  hand- 
made paper  maker  a  letter  he  wished  to 
communicate  to  the  meeting.  In  it  he 
said:  "The  chief  point  upon  which  a 
criticism  of  the  proposals  would  turn 
is,  perhaps,  how  do  they  affect  the  paper 
trade  ?  Should  it  not  rather  be,  are  we 
as  a  nation  as  prosperous  as  we  ought 
to  be  ?  It  is  conclusively  proved  that 
the  countries  from  whom  we  buy  most 
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take  least  of  our  goods.    Every  shilling  1 
spent  with  a  man  who  buys  our  pro-  I 
ducts    increases    the    man's  purchasing 
power     for     our     advantage.  Every 
purchase  from  one  who  refuses  to  buy 
from  us  because  he  makes  the  articles 
we  sell  increases  such  a  one's  power  of 
competition  to  our  manifest  disadvant- 
age.   That  is  the  case  for  preferential 
tariffs.     Every  paper-maker  knows  the 
meaning     of     contra     accounts.  Mr. 
Chamberlain    proposes    to    apply  that 
system  to  our  over-sea  trade.     It  seems 
unlikely  that  any  man  who  understands 
trade  will    fail    to  give   him  the  fullest 
support."       He   did  not  read  that  as 
what  he  should  say  himself.    He  thought 
to  some  extent  the  discussion  that  day 
was  premature.    What  they  actually  at 
the  moment  have  before  the  country  was 
not  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  but  Mr.  Balfour's 
proposals.     The  latter  committed  him- 
self     strictly     to     the     question  of 
threatened  retaliation.    Mr.  Chamberlain 
went  much  further.    Generally  speaking, 
he  gave  limited  support  to  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  meeting,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  much  rather  see  it  with- 
drawn and  the  matter  considered  piece- 
meal, going  forward  a  step  at  a  time 
rather  than  trying  to  advance  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  paper  trade  upwards  of 
63  years,  and  he  could  look  back  on  the 
"good  old  times"  when  they  were  mak- 
ing a  fair  profit  on  one's  money.  The 
extent  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  trade  of  foreign 
countries  was,  he  thought,  a  question 
they  did  not  contemplate  40  years  ago. 
At  the  present  time  it  required  their 
most  earnest  consideration.  He  thought 
until  they  knew  something  more  definite 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  they 
had  better  withhold  from  making  any 
distinct  pronouncement.  He  would  like 
to  see  a  more  or  less  corresponding 
duty  to  that  levied  in  foreign  countries 
placed  on  the  paper  of  that  country 
coming  here.  It  would  produce  a  good 
effect  at  all  events. 
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The  first  clause  of  the  resolution  was" 
carried  by  33  to  i8  votes,  and  the  second 
clause  was  carried  unanimously. 

%l  H  H 

THE  MANUFA^^TuKE  OF  "NEWS." 

(From   the   Paper-Maker,  London.) 
In  the  manufacture  of  "news"  the  num- 
ber of    raw  materials    is    few  and  the 
changes  are  less   complicated,  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  selected  this  class  of 
paper  for  consideration.     The  applica- 
tion of  the  suggestions  made  to  other 
and  better  class  papers  is  merely  a  mat- 
ter of    extension  and    adaptation.  The 
raw  materials  for    the    newspaper  are: 
Mechanical    pulp,    sulphite    pulp,  china 
clay,  alum,  rosin  size,  broke,  recovered 
back-water  residues,  water.     These  are 
the  materials  for  common  "news."  We 
neglect,  for  this  example,  the  bleaching 
process,  in  order  to  simplify  the  illus- 
tration, and  also    the  coloring  matter, 
which  is  so  infinitesimal  as  to^.  make  no 
difference.    It  may  be  noted  that  we  have 
put  down  recovered  back-water  residues; 
but  in  a  typical  case,  we  should  assume 
that  such  residues  were  being  worked 
up  in  the  beaters.    The  influence  of  such 
resicues  on  the  composition  and  quality 
of  the  paper  produced  must  not  be  ne- 
glected.    The    inclusion  of    water  may 
seem  unnecessary;    but  we  shall  show 
that  the  changes  due  to  the  water  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  exercise  some 
considerable    influence  on  the  final  re- 
sults. 

Now,  in  preparing  a  schedule  of  these 
materials  for  the  production  of  a  given 
weight  of  paper,  we  must  set  out  the 
weight  of  each,  and  show  to  what  ex- 
tent the  various  operations  alter  the 
weight,  and  how  much  of  that  weight  we 
may  expect  to  find  in  the  finished  paper, 
and  thus  trace  any  losses  to  the  proper 
source. 

When  the  yields  obtained  in  practice 
are  somewhat  below  the  average,  blame 
is  often  attached  to  the  wrong  party. 
The  machineman  blames  the  beaterman; 
the  latter  insinuates  loss  through  drains 
?nd  the  like,  and  so  the  game  proceeds. 
However,  a  proper  understanding  of  all 
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the  conditions  likely  to  raise  or  lower 
the  yield  is  the  best  and  most  logical 
conclusion  to  arrive  at. 

The  next  step  in  the  study  of  this  pro- 
blem is  to  set  out  an  imagmary  furnish 
for  a  given  quantity  of  paper.  As  a  typi- 
cal case,  we  may  take  the  following  quan- 
tities as  representing  the  average  results 
of  a  week's  run  in  the  mill,  based  on  an 


amount  of  about 

100  tons 

of  dry  pulp. 

Material. 

Tons. 

cwt. 

qrs. 

lbs 

Mechanical  pulp 

....  70 

0 

0 

0 

Sulphite  pulp  ..  . 

.  . .  .  30 

0 

0 

0 

China  clay   

.  ..  .  9 

0 

0 

0 

Alum  cake   

I 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Alkali   

0 

3 

0 

0 

Total   

.  ,  .  Ill 

10 

0 

0 

This  is  the  list  of  the  bare  materials 
actually  used  from  the  stock.  The  use 
of  the  broke  and  residues  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  proper  place.  Now,  as  to 
the  mechanical  pulp,  which  we  may  con- 
sider first.  If  this  is  supplied  in  2-cwt. 
bales,  for  example,  the  bales  are  taken 
as  equal  to  i  cwt.  dry  pulp.  But  this 
weight  includes  the  weight  of  the  staves 
of  wood,  or  other  wrapping  which  is 
round  the  bale. 

The  average    tare  of    the  staves  and 
wire  fastened    round  a  2-cwt.  bale,  as- 
suming, for  the  sake  of    example,  that 
staves  are  used,  would  be  i>4  lb.  to  10 
lb.  per  bale.    For  70  tons  of  mechanical 
pulp  we  have  1,400  bales,  upon  which  the 
tare  for  staves  is  1,400  X  i  lb.,  that  is, 
1,400  lb.,  or  over  half  a  ton.    Then,  as  to 
the    question  of    moisture.     When  the 
deficit  is  a  serious  one  the  beaterman  is 
usually  given  instructions  to  add  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  an  extra  bale  to  each 
beater  to  make  up  for  it;    but  in  cases 
where  the  deficit  is  not  so  very  large  it 
is    ignored.     Let    us    imagine    that  an 
accurate    test    for    moisture    has  been 
made.     It  shows  that  a  bale  weighing 
2  cwt.,  with  the  staves,  tests  49.30  per 
cent,  of  air-dry  pulp.    In   practice,  this 
shortage  is  neglected;  that  is,  so  far  as 
the    actual    manufacture    is  concerned, 
although    the    paper-maker    would  not 
neglect  to   make  a  claim    on   the  pulp 
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maker  for  excess  moisture.  Thus,  the 
bale  is  regaraed  as  being  up  to  the  mark, 
and  noted  as  containing  112  lb.  of  air- 
dvy  pulp. 

In    reality,    we    have    the  followmg 
j^tate  of  things: 

Gross  weight  of  the  bale   224  lb. 

Less  tare  of  staves   .  ^  lb. 

223  lb. 

223.0  lb.  at  49-30  per  cent,  gives  no  lb. 
of  air-dry  pulp.  Hence,  on  1,400  bales 
wc  have  deductions  to  make  as  follows: 

Cwts.  qrs,  lbs. 

For  the  tare  of  staves   12       2  o 

For    slight   deficit   due  to 

small  excess  water   12       2  o 

Total  deductions  ...  25  o  o 
Thus,  to  begin  with,  we  have  an  allow- 
ance to  make,  in  the  matter  of  the  me- 
chanical pulp,  of  25  cwt.,  and  the  condi- 
tions set  out  are  not  at  all  unusual. 
Hence,  we  have  to  place  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  balance-sheet  losses  due  to 
certain  explainable  causes  for  the  me- 
chanical pulp  of  25  cwt.  It  must  be 
noticed  that  when  the  pulp  comes  packed 
up  in  4-cwt.  bales  the  loss  due  to  tare  of 
wrapping  is  not  quite  so  great.  On  a 
4-cwt.  bale  the  weight  of  the  staves  and 
wire  would  be  from  lb.  to  2  lb.,  but 
rarely  the  latter,  except  with  heavy  wood 
packing.  An  allowance  of  1V2  lb.  per 
bale  would  be  sufficient,  as  a  rule;  but, 
in  any  case,  this  is  easily  ascertained  by 
actual  testing. 

Dealing  with  the  sulphite  wood  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  the  me- 
chanical, we  have  to  determine  the  exact 
conditions  of  the  pulp.  The  allowance 
for  wrapping  is  generally  small.  If  for 
30  tons  we  have  200  bales  of  dry  pulp, 
and  assume  that  the  hessian  cover  and 
the  wire  together  average  i  lb.,  the  de- 
duction for  wrapping  comes  to  200  lb. 
Then,  as  to  the  question  of  moisture. 
Sometimes  the  pulp  will  show  a  deficit, 
and  sometimes  an  excess  of  air-dry  con- 
tents. Let  us  imagine  the  latter  case,  in 
order  to  show  how  to  allow  for  this 
condition  of  things.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  200  bales  gives  a  gross 
v.-f-ight  of 
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Tons.        cwt.        qrs.  lb. 
30  2  2  20 

while  the  test  for  air-dry  contents  gives 
100.50  per  cent.  This  latter  will  occur 
v;hen  the  pulp  has  been  over-dried  at  the 
pulp  mill,  so  that  on  arrival  at  the  paper 
mill  an  allowance  of  the  usual  10  per 
cent,  for  atmospheric  moisture  will  make 
the  pulp  appear  over  100  per  cent,  air- 
diy  weight.  Of  course,  this  is  not  very 
usual;  but  we  give  this  instance  as  hav- 
ing occurred. 

Hence,  the  exact  state  of  this  200  bales 
is  as  follows: 

Tons.    cwt.    qrs.  lb. 

Gross  weight  re- 
ceived   30        2        2  20 

Deduct  for  wrap- 
pers   o        I        3  4 

30  o  3  16 
Had  the  pulp  been  just  in  an  air-dry 
condition  this  weight  would  be  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  pulp  to  be  booked  up; 
but  as  it  has  proved  to  be  somewhat 
over-dried,  a  correction  must  be  made 
so  as  to  make  the  figures  similar  to  the 
air-dry  condition  of  the  mechanical  pulp. 
Thus  we  get: 

Tons.        cwt.        qrs.  lb. 
30  o  3  16 

At  100.5  per  cent,  is: 

Tons.        cwt.        qrs.  lb. 
30  3  3  16 

The  true  amount  of  normal  sulphite  pulp 
in  the  200  bales,  taken  for  mill  purposes 
at  3  cwt.  each,  is,  therefore,  not  30  tons, 
but  somewhat  more,  as  shown.  Had  the 
test  given  an  excess  of  moisture,  say, 
99.0  per  cent,  of  air^dry  pulp  only,  then 
naturally  the  loss  has  to  be  determined 
along  the  same  lines. 

The  next  item  on  the  schedule  is  the 
china  clay.  This  loading  generally  con- 
tains 20  to  22  per  cent,  of  water.  Of 
this,  10  per  cent,  is  chemically  combined 
water,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
strong  heating  over  a  gas-burner.  The 
other  12  per  cent,  is  natural  atmospheric 
moisture,  which  can  be  driven  ofT,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natural  moisture  in 
wood  pulp,  by  exposing  the  clay  to  the 
heat  of  a  water  oven.    Since  the  allow- 
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ance  for  air  moisture  in  pulps  is  only  10 
Itr  cent.,  we  sliail  simplify  matters  by 
consmenng  that  the  clay  will  only  con- 
tain 10  per  cent,  as  weil,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  while  the  clay  when  delivered  at 
the  mill  oiten  shows  12  per  cent.,  or 
more,  yet  clay  exposed  to  a  normal  dry 
atmosphere  reaches  a  dry  condition  in 
which  the  moisture  is  10  per  cent. 
Hence,  if  we  weigh  out  the  9  tons  of 
clay,  and  make  a  test  for  moisture,  this 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
may  have,  for  example,  the  following- 
result  from  the  chemist's  testing: 

Tons.    cwt.     qrs.  lb. 

China  clay    9         o         o  o 

Air-dry    clay    (containing  10 

per  cent,  moisture)   97-00  p.c. 

Excess  of  moisture   3.00  p.c. 

100.00 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  actual 
available  weight  of  clay  is  97  per  cent, 
of  9  tons,  or 

Tons.        cwt.        qrs.  lbs. 
8  14  2  12 

v/hich  means  a  deduction  of  5  cwt.  i  qr. 
16  lb.  for  the  clay.  This  has  to  be 
placed  on  the  credit  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet. 

Alum  Cake. — The  composition  of  alum 
cake  varies  somewhat,  so  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  We  give 
the  results  of  a  case  in  our  experience, 
and  this  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
the  points  to  be  observed: 

Analysis  of  the  Alum  Cake. 

Insoluble  matter  (silica,  etc.)   3040 

Sulphate  of  alumina   43  00 

Combined  water    18.06 

Water  driven  oflf  at  100  degs.  C. ..  8.00 


100.00 

Of  this  material  the  insoluble  residue 
would  find  its  way  into  the  finished 
paper.  As  to  the  other  components  of 
the  alum,  we  must  consider  these  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  question  of  sizing. 
When  a  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  the 
rosin  size  made  from  the  rosin  and  alkali, 
a  precipitate  is  produced.  This  precipi- 
tate adheres  to  the  fibres  and  presum- 
ably goes  into  the  paper.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss    the  actual  chemical 


changes  in  this  re-action,  but  merely  to 
indicate  the  losses  in  weight. 

The  weight  of  precipitate  produced  on 
adding  a  solution  of  alum  to  rosin  size 
is  easily  determined  by  simple  chemical 
methods.  With  the  rosin  size  made  by 
boiling  4  cwt.  of  rosin  in  I  cwt.  of  alkali, 
and  precipitating  with  alum,  we  get  the 
following  results: 

Cwt.        qrs.  lb. 

Rosin   used   as  per 

schedule    12  o  o 

Alkali  used    3  o  o 

Weight     of  alum 

cake    required  to 

precipitate  (about)    11  o  o 
Approximate  weight 
of  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  the  re- 
action                       22  0  o 

This  last  weight    includes  the  propor- 
tion of    the  insoluble    matter  originally 
present  in  the  alum  used  for  the  precipi- 
tation.   The  losses  thus  due  to  the  sizing 
operations  amount  to  4  cwt.  in  this  direc- 
tion.    According    to  the    schedule,  the 
quantity  of  alum  cake  added  to  the  fur- 
nish was  35  cwt.    A  considerable  excess 
of  alum  cake  is  nearly  always  employed 
for  this  class  of  paper,  though  probably 
not  to  the  extent  shown.    Some  of  the 
alum  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  hard- 
ness of   any  fresh   water    added  to  the 
beaters,  or  to  neutralize  the  hardness  of 
the  fresh  water  used  on  the  paper  ma- 
chine.   Fresh  water  is  seldom  added  to 
the  beating  engines,  as  there  is  generally 
enough  back  water  for  this  purpose.  Of 
the   extra  alum   cake   added  in  the  ex- 
ample it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  half  is 
actually  found  as  added    weight  to  the 
paper;  30  per  cent,  of  it  is  the  insoluble 
silica,  and  possibly  20  per  cent,  more  is 
obtained  as  alumina,  or  is  found  in  the 
form  of  sulphates  of  lime  in  the  paper. 
(Concluded  in  next  issue.) 
^  ^  ^ 

PAPER  MAKING  IN  TONKIN. 

Among  the  native  industries  carried  on 
in  Tonkin,  showing  considerable  in- 
genuity combined  with  great  patience,  is 
that  of  paper-making.    This  manufacture 
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is  conducted  by  some  villages  on  the 
shores  of  the  Grand  Lac,  about  three 
miles  from  Hanoi,  and  in  all  probabihty 
it  has  been  the  occupation  and  support 
of  these  dwellers  by  the  lake  for  some 
centuries.  Certain  it  is  that  the  pro- 
cesses have  been  handed  down  to  the 
villagers  from  generation  to  generation. 
Primitive  as  are  their  appliances,  the 
manufacture  requires  both  industry  and 
skill.  The  village  I  visited  is  situated  on 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  lake,  and  on 
one  side  of  it  is  a  shallow  canal,  which 
communicates  with  the  citadel  moat. 
Embosomed  in  trees,  chiefly  areca  palms, 
the  village  is  picturesque,  and  forms  a 
pleasant  little  excursion  from  Hanoi. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  industry  by 
which  the  inhabitants  live  is  afforded  by 
glimpses  of  men  in  the  shallow  water  of 
the  lake,  busy  washing  with  great  vigor 
round  baskets  of  some  material,  which 
nearer  inspection  shows  to  be  some  sort 
of  pulp.  The  village  itself  is  hidden  away 
in  the  recesses  of  what  looks  like  a 
tropical  forest.  Entering  a  gateway  from 
the  road  you  follow  what  by  courtesy 
may  be  termed  a  path — though  there  is 
no  attempt  made  at  keeping  it  up — and 
soon  come  to  a  series  of  thatched  struc- 
tures, open  on  all  sides.  In  these  a  num- 
ber of  women  were  engaged  in  the  last 
process  of  production,  so  it  may  be  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  describe  what  we  saw 
from  the  commencement,  instead  of  in 
the  order  we  witnessed  it. 

The  paper  is  made  from  the  fibrous 
bark  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  Tonkin,  but 
not  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hanoi.  Indeed,  we  understood  it  came 
from  some  distance.  It  is  first  taken  to 
the  adjoining  canal,  where  it  is  soalced 
for  some  weeks  in  the  water,  which  it 
blackens  and  fouls.  It  is  then  treated 
with  lime  in  holes  hollowed  out  of  the 
mud  above  the  canal,  until  it  is  materi- 
ally softened,  though  for  how  long  we 
failed  to  ascertain.  The  now  pulpy  bark 
is  next  conveyed  into  the  village,  and 
having  been  smashed  up  roughly  is 
placed  in  a  kind  of  mortar  and  macerated 
into  a  thick  pulp.  Next  it  is  put  into 
baskets  and  then  undergoes  lengthy 
washing  and  churning  in  the    lake.  By 


this  time  it  has  become  a  gummy  kind  of 
substance,  and  it  is  taken  to  tanks  in  the 
open  sheds  already  described,  and  the 
women  receive  it  in  charge.  In  their 
hands  it  undergoes  the  final  process 
which  converts  it  into  a  rough  but  useful 
paper. 

About  four  women  are  stationed  at 
each  tank,  and  each  is  armed  with  a  kind 
of  rattan  frame  on  two  sticks,  which  will 
shut  up  or  open  out.  The  tank  is  about 
half  full  of  pulp  in  water.  The  women 
keep  this  in  constant  motion,  and  with  a 
certain  number  of  motions  through  it 
with  a  rattan  frame  speedily  bring  this 
up  opened  out,  turn  it  over  on  what  ap- 
pears a  block  of  dirty-looking,  jelly-like 
stuff,  and,  with  a  dexterous  movement, 
peel  it  off  the  frame  on  the  block,  which 
is  really  a  pile  of  paper,  as  is  apparent 
enough  when  it  dries.  The  price  of  the 
paper  is  exceedingly  low,  like  every  other 
native  manufacture  in  Tonkin,  but  the 
paper-makers  seem  to  be  fairly  pros- 
perous, and  the  proportions  of  the  village 
tt^mple  indicated  the  existence  of  some 
spare  money.  At  the  entrance  there  was 
a  life-sized  effigy  of  an  "elephant,  very 
accurately  depicting  the  noble  beast, 
which  is  held  in  great  honor  in  Indo- 
China. — Correspondence  of  the  Hong 
Kong  Daily  Press. 

— The  Peat  Board  Co.  is  the  name  of 
a  company  incorporated  in  Ontario, 
v/ith  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  head  office 
at  Toronto.  The  Provisional  directors 
of  the  company  are  Charles  Frederick 
May,  William  Geoffrey,  Austin  Lambe, 
George  Fensom,  Thomas  Symington  and 
Albert  John  King. 

— The  Finnish  paper  mills  are  success- 
fully competing  with  Russia's  factories, 
although  they  have  to  pay  an  import 
duty.  Finland  has  a  better  class  of  help, 
cheaper  and  better  wood  in  unlimited 
quantity,  and  a  water-power  that  costs 
nearly  nothing.  Still,  Finland  suffers 
from  overproduction,  since  it  lost  its 
power  to  export  to  England,  being  un- 
able to  compete  with  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  future,  for  Russia's 
paper  making  is  dark,  indeed. 
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A  company  is  being  formed  in  Seattle 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  pulp  mill 
at  Bella  Coola,  B.C. 

The  Trent  Valley  Paper  Co.,  of  Frank- 
ford,  are  erecting  a  number  of  cottages 
for  their  employees.  Crowe  &  Son,  of 
Trenton,  have  the  contract. 

A  party,  under  the  guidance  of  H.  L. 
Gibbs,  of  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  has  been 
looking  into  the  possibilities  of  estab- 
lishing saw  and  pulp  mills  in  British 
Columbia,  probably  at  Kamloops  or  up 
the  North  Thompson  river. 

Large  extensions  are  being  made  to 
the  Gore  paper  mills  at  Dundas  to  ac- 
commodate the  growing  business.  A.  C. 
Gunno,  of  Hamilton,  and  Joseph  Bow- 
man &  Co.,  of  Dundas,  have  the  con- 
tracts. 

W.  J.  Hill,  ex-M.P.P.,  has  secured 
from  the  Nepigon  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  power  dam  and  pulp  works  at  Nepigon. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  is  nearly 
$400,000,  which  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  material. 

A  survey  has  been  made  by  W.  A. 
Bauer,  of  Vancouver,  of  a  limit  of  75jOOO 
acres  of  spruce  land  on  Princess  Royal 
Island,  and  plans  are  being  prepared  for 
a  large  pulp  mill,  which  J.  J.  Palmer,  of 
Toronto,  and  British  capitalists  propose 
to  erect.  The  mill  and  equipment  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  800,000. 

H.  L.  Frank  and  John  Forman,  of 
Montreal,  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Spriggs,  ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Montana,  in- 
tend to  build  a  pulp  mill  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jacques  Cartier  river,  Quebec, 
where  there  is  an  8,000-h.p.  water  power. 
.  They  own  17,000  acres  of  spruce,  and 
have  leased  187  square  miles  of  timber 
limits  from  the  Government. 

Noel  Humphrey,  of  Vancouver,  is 
organizing  a  company  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  pulp  mill  at  a  point 
near  China  Hat,  British  Columbia.  The 
mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  170  tons  a 
day.  and  will  be  driven  by  a  stream  from 
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the  mountain  with  a  head  of  150  feet. 
It  is  intended  to  manufacture  paper  as 
well  as  pulp.  Noel  Humphrey,  of  Van- 
couver, is  chief  engineer. 

The  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  Company, 
of  Shawinigan  Falls,  are  at  present  con- 
verting their  pulp  drying  machine  into 
news  machines,  as  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  company  to  manufacture  twent3''-five 
tons  of  news  per  day.  It  is  expected 
thtat  the  machines  will  be  in  operation 
for  this  material  about  the  month  of 
February.  The  product  of  the  company 
will  be  entirely  for  export. 

It  is  announced  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Provincial  Government,  held  at  St. 
John,  N.B.,  on  November  5th,  an  in- 
crease in  the  stumpage  on  lumber  cut  m 
the  province  was  decided  upon.  The  new 
rate  will  be  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  upon 
spruce  and  pine,  and  in  proportion  upon 
other  timber.  The  old  rate  was  $1  per 
thousand.  In  a  recent  memorial  to  the 
Government  upon  this  subject  the  New 
Brunswick  Lumbermen's  Association 
asked  that  the  increase  be  not  more  than 
$1.26,  but  the  Association  will  be  notified 
that  $1.50  has  been  decided  upon. 

The  Laurentide  Pulp  Company,  of 
Grand  Mere,  Que.,  have  just  completed 
the  conversion  of  their  pulp  drying  ma- 
chine into  a  cardboard  machine,  and  the 
first  run  of  cardboard  from  same  was 
made  during  the  week  of  November  9th. 
The  machine  at  present  is  run  by  steam, 
but  as  soon  as  the  electric  installation 
is  completed  the  new  machine  will  be  run 
with  direct  connected  motor.  The  brick 
work  on  the  new  mills  is  advancing 
rapidly,  and  the  company  expect  to  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  new  ma- 
chinery towards  the  end  of  December, 
which  will  consist  of  two  newspaper 
machines.  The  company  will  use  their 
own  product  of  ground  wood  and  sul- 
phite, and  will  manufacture  this  news 
paper,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
plant  will  be  in  operation  some  time 
within  the  next  three  months. 

An  exhibition  at  Capetown,  to  open  in 
November,  1904,  and  continue  till  Janu- 
ary, 1905,  is  being  promoted  by  the 
Trades,  Markets  and  Exhibitions,  Lim- 
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ited,  Old  Broad  St.,  London.  It  this 
effort  is  supported  and  recognized  by  the 
Governments  of  the  South  African  col- 
onies, it  would  be  well  ii  Canadian  paper 
makers  were  represented  in  view  of  the 
preferential  tariff  there  now  extended  to 
Canada,  and  of  the  large  imports  of 
South  Africa  in  paper. 

The  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  East- 
ern Townships  of  QueDec,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  Eastern  States,  are 
suffering  again  from  low  water  in  the 
rivers.  The  Brompton  Falls  Pulp  Mills 
and  the  Royal  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills' 
pnlp  department  are  closed,  while  the 
lumber  mills  on  the  St.  Francis  and 
Magog  rivers  are  either  closed  down  or 
running  with  low  power;  and  if  it  were 
not  that  the  Canada  Paper  Co.  has  steam 
power  available,  it,  too,  would  be 
crippled  in  its  output.  The  water  in  the 
Eastern  Townships  rivers  is  lower  than 
is  remembered  by  any  manufacturers  of 
tl-.is  generation. 

Judgment  has  been  given  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  Toronto,  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
Kenny  v.  Lyall.  The  defendants  ap- 
pealed from  the  judgment  of  Judge 
Meredith  at  the  trial  at  North  Bay,  upon 
the  findings  of  the  jury,  in  favor  of 
plaintiff  in  an  action  under  the  Fatal 
Accidents  Act,  to  recover  damages  for 
the  death  of  plaintiff's  husband,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  defendants,  Peter  Lyall 
Sons,  contractors,  at  the  works  of  the 
Sturgeon  Falls  Pulp  Co.,  at  Sturgeon 
Falls,  and  was  killed  on  March  21,  1902, 
owing  to  the  alleged  negligence  of  de- 
fendants in  the  condition  of  a  derrick 
which  was  owned  by  the  Pulp  Company, 
but  in  use  by  defendants  at  the  time  of 
the  death.  The  court  held  that  the  judg- 
ment for  plaintiff  was  correct. 

F.  J.  D.  Barnjum,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  North  River  Lum- 
ber Company,  states  that  his  company, 
which  cuts  and  prepares  pulp  wood  for 
shipment  to  the  State  of  Maine,  doubled 
its  output  every  year  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1900,  and  next  year  the  same 
experience  would  be  followed.  There 
have  been  since  the  middle  of  July  about 
one  hundred  men  in  the  woods,  and  next 
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year  the  drive  of  pulp  wood  would  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise, sufficient,  indeed,  to  keep  the  mills 
running  all  summer.  Four  cargoes  of 
the  product  had  been  shipped  already 
this  season,  and  two  more  are  almost 
ready  for  shipment.  The  company 
operates  in  Victoria  County,  N.S.,  with 
headquarters  at  the  village  of  Murray. 

It  appears  that  pulp  from  wood  which 
has  been  taken  off  Crown  Lands  in 
Quebec,  and  made  into  pulp  in  an  On- 
tario mill  and  then  exported  to  the 
States,  is  assessed  the  countervailing 
extra  duty  of  25  cents  a "  cord  at  some 
ports  of  entry,  but  not  at  others.  Mil- 
waukee, for  instance,  levies  the  duty, 
but  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  does  not.  An 
order  has  now  gone  forth  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  duty  shall  be  levied  at 
all  ports  of  entry. 

The      recently     organized  Cornwall 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.  decided  that  it 
would    not    begin    building  operations 
imtil    the     capital  stock— $100,000— was 
fully  subscribed.     That    preliminary  has 
been    accomplished,  a   considerable  sum 
being    subscribed    in    the    country  ad- 
jacent   to    Cornwall,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  was  held  at  Cornwall, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  M.   P.  Davis,  Ottawa;  vice- 
president    and    managing    director.  S. 
Greenwood,  Cornwall;  directors,  Col.  R. 
R.    Maclennan,  C.    P.    Deruchie,    R.  J. 
Pitts,  A.  F.  Mulhern,    Cornwall;   J.  A. 
Cameron,      Dominionville  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,   E.   H.   Brown,   Cornwall.  It 
is  intended  to  get  all  the  material  on  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  and  to  begin 
building    as    soon    as    possible    in  the 
spring.    As  already  mentioned,  the  new 
mill    will    be    located    at    the    foot  o 
Sheick's  Island,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  every  particular.    All  the 
processes  will    be  on  one  floor,  which 
will  conduce  greatly  to  economy  of  man- 
agement.    Only  one  machine,  but  that 
one  of  the  largest  in  Canada,  will  be  put 
in  at  first,  but  there  will  be  room  to  add 
another   should   occasion   require.  The 
mill  will  manufacture  writing,  litho  and 
fine  book  papers. 
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The  Baie  St.  Paul  mill  property  and 
seignory  and  timber  limits,  composing 
about  three  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory,  has  recently  been  sold  to  a 
United  States  syndicate  composed  of 
George  Skiff  and  Charles  Skiff,  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Emmet  G.  Latta,  of 
Friendship,  N.Y.,  and  John  S.  Brown 
and  Daniel  K.  Condon,  of  Wilcox,  Pa. 
The  price  paid  is  said  to  be  $130,000. 
The  new  proprietors  .propose  to  develop 
that  part  of  the  province. 

Regarding  the  question  of  the 
countervailing  duty  on  pulp  going  into 
the  United  States  from  Ontario,  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  says  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  at  New  York  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  decide  as  in  the  previous  case- 
that  in  cases  where  the  pulp  is  made 
from  wood  cut  off  Crown  Lands  m 
Quebec,  the  extra  duty  shall  be  assessed. 
There  is  every  probability,  however,  that 
the  decision,  whichever  way  it  goes,  will 
be  appealed  against 

The  Strathcona  Paper  Mills,  formerly 
Napanee  Paper  Mills,  owned  by  W.  J. 
Finlay,  were  burnt  to  the  ground  on 
Sunday,  25th  October.  Part  of  the 
stock  was  saved  by  the  villagers  who 
turned  out,  but  there  was  little  or  no 
insurance  on  the  stock,  Mr.  Finlay 
having  a  few  days  before  cancelled 
$3,000  insurance  on  it.  The  building 
was  insured  for  $8,000,  which  only  partly 
covers  the  loss.  The  monthly  pay-roll 
of  the  mill  was  $600.  We  understand 
that  the  mill  will  not  be  rebuilt. 

The  new  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the 
Northern  Mills  Co.,  at  St.  Adele,  Que., 
referred  to  in  a  recent  number,  are  situ- 
ated about  16  miles  from  St.  Jerome,  on 
the  Laurentian  branch  of  the  C.P.R.  A 
large  water  power  is  available  here,  and 
this  is  being  developed  for  the  new  mills. 
The  pulp  mill  will  have  two  grinders, 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  10  tons  per 
day.  It  will  be  ready  for  operation  in 
about  three  months.  The  paper  mill  will 
be  completed  next  summer,  and  will  con- 
sist of  a  main  building  260  x  65  feet,  and 
another  for  the  engine  room,  etc.,  125  x 
65  feet.  The  new  mills  will  manufacture 
fine  paper  for  the  export  trade  in  com- 
petition with  the    United  States  mills. 


These  mills  form  a  subsidiary  company 
to  that  of  the  Rolland  Paper   Co.,  of 
Montreal  and   St.  Jerome.     Senator  J. 
D.  Rolland,  is  president,  S.  J.  B.  Rolland, 
general  manager,  and  Octavian  Rolland, 
vice-president.       The     superfine  linen 
record  and  parchment  papers  produced 
by  this  company  have  long  had  a  high 
reputation  in  the  Canadian  market,  and 
now  their  quality  is  becoming  known 
abroad,  especially  since  they  carried  off 
the  Grand  Prix,  the  highest  award,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  competition  with 
the  world;  after  winning  the  gold  medal 
for  their  papers  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.     Canadians   from   every  province 
will   naturally    feel   proud  that  a  mill 
owned   and   operated  entirely  by  their 
French-Canadian    fellow    citizens  has 
achieved  such  distinction,  and  will  wish 
that  the  new  mills  now  being  equipped 
will  have  every  success  in  gaining  a  per-^ 
manent  place    in  the   markets   of  the 
world. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  St.  John 
Sulphite   Pulp   Co.,   Ltd.,  for  the  year 
ended  May  31st,  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  loss  on  the  year's  working  of 
£6,686  3s.  6d.,  and  that  after  adding  the 
debit  balance  in  1902,  of  £1,189  los.  5d-» 
there  is  a  balance  of  £7375  13s.  nd.  at 
the  debit  of  profit  and  loss.    The  im- 
provement which  the  directors  expected 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  did  not 
take  place,  and  while  prices  remained 
unprecedently  low,  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial had  increased.    At  the  date  of  the 
formation  of  the  company  the  price  per 
ton  of  pulp  was   £9  5s.,  while  at  the 
present  time  it  is  only  £6  15s.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
is  now  higher  by  about  £1  per  ton  than 
it  was  when  the  company  started.  How- 
ever, the  company  will  at  least  be  able 
to  hold  its  own,  and  will  continue  the 
works  till  the  close  of  the  year,  when 
they  will  shut  down.    Mr.  Mooney,  the 
company's  manager  at  St.  John,  who  is 
a  shareholder  to  a  large  extent,  has,  on 
account  of  failing  health,  been  obliged 
to  tender  his  resignation.    The  directors 
report  that,  to    provide  funds    for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  company's  business, 

they  arranged  for  an  advance  of  £i5r 
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000  from  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland 
on  the  security  of  a  mortgage  over  the 
company's  property,  coupled  with  the 
personal  obligation  of  three  of  their 
number  as  collateral.  This  advance  has 
been  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  additional  capital  if  the  works 
are  to  be  carried  on. 

^  ^  ^ 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  St.  Bride  Foundation  Institute  is 
a  social  and  technical  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  printers  and  those  in  allied 
trades  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  London. 
It  has  technical  classes,  chiefly  in  the 
printing,  lithographing  and  engraving 
trades,  and  is  affiliated  with  a  number  of 
other  institutions.  The  7th  annual  re- 
port just  received  shows  the  institute  to 
be  progressing.  It  appears  to  have  a 
good  technical  library.  It  is  situated  in 
Bride  Lane,  Fleet  St. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  November 
has    a    timely    article    by    E.  Stewart, 
Superintendent    of    Forestry    for  the 
Dominion    Government.      Mr.  Stewart 
warns  our  public  men  that  the  world's 
supply  of  timber  is  rapidly  running  short 
and  that  the  nations  are  nearing  a  wood 
famine.       He    gives    facts    and  figures 
which  reinforce  the  able  presentment  of 
the  case  made  by  George  Johnson,  the 
Dominion  Statistician  in  the  first  number 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  With 
the  increase  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
the  consumption  of  timber  has  increased 
in  a  higher  ratio  than  ever  in  the  world's 
history  and  the  depletion  of  forests  has 
been  particularly  marked  since  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  from  wood  pulp  has 
been  taken  up  by  manufacturing  countries. 
There  are  now  only  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries  in  the  world    which  can  export 
timber  in  any    large  quantity,  namely, 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  including  Fin- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  of  these  only  Sweden, 
Finland  and  Canada  may  be  said  to  have 
wood  in  abundance.    All  other  countries 
have   come   to   realize   that  they  must 
manage  their  forests  with  the  strictest 
care  to  conserve  one  of  the  greatest  as- 
sets that  Providence  can  bestow  on  any 


land;  and  the  writer  draws  the  moral 
that  Canada  should  now  lay  out  her 
forest  policy  on  a  broad,  sound  base,  so 
as  to  ensure  not  only  a  permanent 
revenue,  but  a  safe  reliable  water  supply 
for  our  rivers. 

Of  much  interest  to  all  who  under- 
stand   the    importance    of    our  timber 
policy,  is  the  report  on     Forestry  and 
Colonization,"  just  issued  from  the  press 
of  John  Lovell  &  Son,  Montreal,  by  Hon. 
G.  W.  Stephens,  late  Commissioner  of 
Colonization  for  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  one  of  the  special  commissioners 
appointed    last    year    by    the  Quebec 
Government  to  report  on  the  forests  of 
the  Province.     One  commissioner  died 
soon    after    his    appointment,    and  the 
other  resigned,  leaving  to  Mr.  Stephens 
a  task  which    he  has    performed  with 
eminent  ability  and  thoroughness.  We 
hope  to  present  some  of  the  commission- 
er's conclusions  in  next  issue,  and  can 
only  now  say  that  his  report  of  lOO  pages 
is  summarized    in  33  recommendations, 
among  which  are  the  establishment  of 
forest  reserves,   a   system   of  scientific 
afforestation  of  burnt  districts,  the  study 
of  forestry  in  the  universities,  reform  m 
the  method  of  selling  timber  limits,  and 
of  dealing  with  crown  lands,  and  reform 
in  the  system  of  leasing  water  powers, 
so  that  the  speculative  holding  of  these 
assets  should  be  done  away  with. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  "Paper 
Makers'  Directory  of  All  Nations,"  for 
1903,  published  by  Dean  &  Son,  Ltd., 
160  a  Fleet  St.,  London,  Eng.  It  m- 
cludes  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  is  in  fact,  what  its  name  implies,  a 
universal  paper  mill  directory,  giving  the 
usual  particulars  as  to  capacity  and  pro- 
duct of  each  mill,  the  number  of  ma- 
chines, kind  of  power  used,  telegraphic 
address,  etc.,  with  classified  lists  of  the 
mills  engaged  on  each  kind  of  paper  and 
pulp.  This  is  the  I2th  edition,  and  one 
of  the  features  of  the  present  issue  is  a 
list  of  merchant  shippers  of  paper,  nam- 
ing the  countries  to  which  they 
principally  sell.  The  book  is  a  handyf 
volume  of  536  pages,  (size  5x8  in.),  ;s 
neatly  printed  on  good  paper,  and  the 
price  is  only  $2.75  post-paid  to  Canada. 
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THE  COUNTERVAILING  DUTY 
CASES. 

<^FROM  THE  PAPER  MILL,   N.Y.,  NOV.  I4TH.) 

Seventeen  gentlemen  assembled  in  the 
board  room  at  the  Appraisers'  Stores  on 
Wednesday    with    the    expectation  of 
learning  a  whole  lot  about  the  matter  of 
the    assessment    of    the  countervailing 
duty  on  certain  wood  pulp  imported  from 
mills  situated  in  Quebec  Province.  In- 
teresting   developments    were  expected, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  the 
expectation.    Two  of  the  seventeen  were 
General     Appraisers      Somerville  and 
Fischer,    who    sat    judicially  upon  the 
affair.    A  third  was  Mr.  Washburn,  the 
Government  counsel.     Then  there  were 
Richard  R.  Martin,  of  the  firm  of  Cok- 
ingham,  Sherman  &  Martin,  of  Utica, 
and  John  R.  Meyers,  of  Rouse's  Point, 
N.Y.,  the    legal    representatives  of  the 
various  Canadian  companies    who  have 
protested  against  the  assessment  of  the 
countervailing  duty.   Then  there  was  W. 
W.  Bean,  of  Boston  (how  did    it  hap- 
pen?), a  special  agent  of    the  Treasury 
Department,  who  had  been  rummaging 
over  the  books  of  the  various  Canadian 
companies,  and  also  of  .the  Crown  Lands 
Department,  who  were  very  accommo- 
dating, by  the  way,  in  allowing  a  Yankee 
sleuth  access  to  their  facts  and  figures. 
Then    there    was   a  stenographer  who 
made  records  of  things,  and  there  were 
George  E.  Challes,  of  the  Riordon  Paper 
Mills,      Limited,     of      Merritton  and 
Hawkesbury,    Ont.;    W.    T.  Robinson, 
treasurer  of   the  Laurentide   Pulp  Com- 
pany,  Limited,   of    Grand   Mere,  Que.; 
Hubert  Bierman,  manager  of  the  Belgo 
Pulp    and    Paper    Company,  formerly 
known  as  the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  Com- 
pany, of  Shawinigan  Falls;  Alexander  O. 
Anderson,  secretary  of  the  James  Mac- 
Laren   Company,   Limited,   of  Bucking- 
ham; William  M.  Munroe,  treasurer  of 
the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
of  Brompton  Falls.    Also  Fremont  W. 
Spicer,  of  the  North  Shore  Power,  Rail- 
way and  Navigation  Company,  who  was 
much  interested  in  a  disinterested  fash- 
ion.   He  has  not  been  compelled  to  pay 
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any  countervailing  duty  as  yet.  The 
others  of  the  seventeen  were  lookers-on 
in  Vienna  and  seekers  for  sensations. 

There    wasn't    any  sensation,  because 
the  "spell-binding"  which  had  been  ex- 
pected on    the  subject    was  postponed 
until  later,  probably  December  4th,  and 
the   proceedings  were   confined  entirely 
to  the  submitting  of  affidavits,  correcting 
and  adjusting    sundry  details    of  those 
presented  at  a  hearing  held  last  June; 
and  the  quiet  and  courteous  and  defer- 
ential examination  of  Mr.  Bean,  of  feos- 
ton,  and  of  all    the    various  Canadian 
gentlemen,  as  regards  the    fractions  of 
percentage  of  wood  used  in  various  mills 
coming  from  the  Crown  lands,  and  from 
lands  held  in  fee.    One    reason  for  the 
postponement  of  the  arguments  in  the 
case  was  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cokingham, 
senior  counsel  for  the    Canadian  com- 
panies who  have  protested  against  the 
assessment  of  the  duty.    Mr.  Martin,  his 
partner,  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  spell- 
binding   task,  and    Mr.  Washburn,  the 
Government    counsel,    was  exceedingly 
courteous  in  his  assent  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  argument. 

The  reason  for  all  this  as  doubtless 
the  readers  of  The  Paper  Mill  already 
know,  is  that  while  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec will  allow  pulp  wood  cut  upon  Crown 
lands  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States,  it  gives  a  rebate  of  25  cents  per 
cord  of  the  stumpage  on  all  such  wood 
that  is  ground  into  pulp  in  Canada. 
Of  course.  Uncle  Sam'  has  to  see  this 
raise,  and,  therefore,  when  the  pulp  made 
of  such  wood,  upon  which  a  rebate  has 
been  allowed,  appears  on  the  border  line, 
he  puts  on  an  extra  duty  of  25  cents  per 
ton,  in  order  to  even  things  up.  This  is 
not  to  the  likings  of  the  Canadians. 
Moreover,  the  interesting  question  is 
raised.  How  in  the  mischief  is  anybody 
to  tell  on  the  border  line,  when  the  pulp 
awaits  permission  to  enter  the  United 
States,  whether  it  is  made  of  wood  cut 
upon  Crown  Lands  affected  by  the  rebate 
in  stumpage,  or  upon  private  lands,  the 
Vv^ood  from  which  may  be  exported  into 
the  United  States  without  let  or  hind- 
rance by  the  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Government? 
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The  method  of  solving  the  question 
which  appears  to  meet  with  tavor  on  this 
side  of  the  line  is  to  ascertain  tne  per- 
centage of  wood  coming  from  Crown 
lands,  and  from  private  lands,  used  in 
each  mill,  and  average  the  thing  up  on 
the  pulp  imported;  and  as  a  means  to 
this  end  various  affidavits  were  pre- 
sented at  a  former  hearing,  and  various 
others  in  correction  of  those  were  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearing  on  Wednesday. 
Likewise,  JNlr.  Bean,  of  Boston,  fortified 
by  several  reams  of  typewritten  paper, 
neatly  tied  together  in  broken  ream  lots, 
and  stabbed  with  paper  fasteners,  dis- 
closed the  results  of  his  rummaging  in 
the  books  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  of  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment. 

For  example,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
wood  used  by  the  Laurentide  Pulp  Com- 
pany, Limited,  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  82.6  per  cent,  came  from 
Crown  lands,  and  17.4  per  cent,  from 
private  lands.  There  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  and  some  that  were 
submitted  in  June  last,  the  whole  busi- 
ness amounting  to  two  or  three  hundred 
cords;  and  this  discrepancy  was  dis- 
covered when  Mr.  Bean,  of  Boston, 
poked  over  th-  figures  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Department.  This  was  why  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  Lauren- 
tide  Pulp  Company,  came  forward  to  ex- 
plain that  the  few  cords  in  question  had 
been  purchased  by  his  company  from 
farmers  or  dealers  in  wood  as  coming 
from  private  lands;  but  that  it  afterward 
proved  that  the  farmers  had  "pinched" 
it  from  Crown  lands.  Incidentally,  it 
came  out  that  when  the  pulp  company 
had  any  suspicion  of  such  dealings,  it 
withheld  from  the  price  paid  to  the 
farmer  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  stump- 
age,  in  case  the  farmers  were  caught,  not 
exactly  in  "flagrante  delicto";  but  after- 
ward. Incidentally,  it  was  remarked  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  (not  in  the  course 
of  proceedings,  but  as  an  aside),  that 
some  companies  in  Canada  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  every  farmer 
"hooked"  the  wood  that  he  sold  to  them, 
and  retained  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
purchase  money  in  every  case,  until  the 


p^axnaser  haa  become  fully  satisfied  that 
the  wood  was  nonestly  cut  on  lanus  ncid 
in  fee  simple. 

It  also  appeared  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeaings  that  the  Belgo  Pulp  and  Jr'aper 
Company,  formerly  the  Belgo-Canadian 
Pulp  Company,  had  used  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1903,  30,888  cords  of 
Crown  lanas  timber  and  7,021  cords  of 
private  land  timber,  and  that  about  one- 
liulf  01  the  product  ot  the  mid  had  been 
shipped  to  America.  For  some  reason, 
the  courteous  Mr.  Washburn  desired  to 
know  just  how  the  dirferenc  kmds  of 
vvood  were  kept  separate  at  Shawinigan 
Falls,  and  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  ascer- 
tam.  Mr.  Bierman  was  ready  to  tell  all 
he  knew  about  it,  but  as  he  is  rather 
more  familiar  with  the  Belgo-Canadian 
tongue  than  with  Uncle  bam's  lingo, 
explanations  of  considerable  length  were 
necessary.  Anyhow,  it  appeared  that  the 
wood  was  piled  in  different  piles,  and 
that  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year  the  mill  usually  ran  on  private  land 
wood,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  (ni  Crown 
land  wood. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  MacLaren  Com- 
pany, showed  that  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1902,  his  concern  used  3,966^^ 
cords  of  Crown  lands  pulp,  and  14,105^ 
cords  of  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  and 
that  during  the  year  last  past  the  supply 
from  Crown  lands  was  increased  to  9,805 
cords,  and  that  from  private  lands  de- 
creased to  11,834  cords.  Mr.  Bean,  of 
Boston,  incidentally  remarked  that  about 
one-half  of  the  product  of  this  mill  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  There 
were  considerable  explanations  concern- 
ing a  matter  of  6,000  cords  of  wood  taken 
from  private  lands,  which  Mr.  Bean  was 
compelled  to  chase  through  the  lumber 
yard,  into  the  pulp  mill,  and  back  to  the 
lumber  yard  again.  It  finally  came  out 
that  this  wood  was  cut  in  logs  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended for  manufacturing  into  lumber. 
Then  it  was  set  apart  for  use  in  the  pulp 
mill,  and  then  finally  the  owners  changed 
their  minds  about  these  particular  sticks, 
and  concluded  to  saw  them  up  instead  of 
grinding  them. 

Proceeding  in  the  enquiry,  it  was  dis- 
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covered    by    Mr.    Washburn    that  the 
Jacques  Cartier  Jrulp  Company,  of^Pont 
Rouge,  did  not  use  any  Crown  land  tim- 
ber.   Then,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was 
learned  that  the   Kioraon    raper  MiUs, 
Limited,  which  owns  mills  at  Merritton 
and  Hawkesbury,  produces  about  eighty 
tons  of  sulphite  at  the  Hawkesbury  mill, 
of  which  80  per  cent,  is  shipped  to  the 
United   States,  and  makes    sundry  sul- 
phite at  Merritton,  of  which  about  one- 
half  is  shipped  into  this    country.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Challes,  there  were  used 
in  the  Hawkesbury  mill  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1903,  517,652  pieces  of  wood  cut 
on  Crown  land,  and  50,976  pieces  which 
came  from  private  lands.    The  size  of  the 
pieces  was  not    mentioned,  but    it  was 
figured  that  9  21-25  per  cent,  of  the  wood 
came  from  private  lands.    Mr.  Bean  had 
discovered    fourteen    cords     of  wood 
around     the     Hawkesbury    mill  which 
might  be  classed  as    orphans,  although 
he  lumped  them  with  the    Crown  lands 
timber.    Considerable  time  was  taken  ni 
making  it  exactly  clear  to  the  courteous 
Mr.    Washburn    where    these  fourteen 
cords  of  wood  came    from;  a  very  im- 
portant   matter,  as  the  rebaje    upon  it 
would  amount  to  $3.50,  provided  it  was 
Crown  land    timber.     It    was   also  re- 
marked that  the  Riordon  people  had  any 
quantity  of  wood  hung  up  in  the  rivers, 
and  that  they  might  have  to  buy  several 
thousand  cords  of  wood    from  farmers 
and  others  owning  lands  in  fee,  in  order 
to  keep  their  mills  going. 

As  to  the  Brompton  Falls  Mill,  there 
was  not  very  much  in  the  evidence  that 
was  interesting.  The  mill  got  into  action 
in  April  last,  in  the  manufacture  of 
mechanical  pulp,  or,  as  the  courteous 
Mr.  Washburn  called  it,  at  various  times 
during  the  explanation,  chemical  ground 
pulp;  a  new  species  of  product,  which 
probably  he  has  been  able  to  discover 
through  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Bean, 
of  Boston.  It  appears  that  all  the  wood 
they  have  used  since  they  started  up  was 
cut  on  private  lands,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  already  bought 
500  cords  of  wood  that  was  cut  on 
Crown  lands;  but  they  have  not  ground 
it  up  yet. 
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STEBBINS    ENGINEERING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Stebbins  Engineering  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Watertown,  N.Y., 
has    been    incorporated   under   a  New 
York  charter.      It  is  to  carry  on  the 
business    of    architectural,  mechanical, 
electrical,  chemical,  hydraulic  and  civil 
engineering.    The  capital  is  $75,000,  and 
the    directors    for    the    first    year  are 
George  A.  Stebbins,  August  F.  Richter 
and  Henry  W.  Stebbins,  of  Watertown. 
This  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  successful 
business    venture   launched   about  five 
years   ago.     Henry  W.   Stebbins,  after 
practically  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  out- 
fitting of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  in  which 
line  he  became  a  recognized  mill  expert, 
began  business  with  A.  F.  Richter,  undei 
the  firm  name  of   Steboms  &  Richter. 
Later    Mr.    Richter    retired,    and  Mr.. 
Stebbins'  son,  George  A.  Stebbins,  B.S.,. 
a  graduate    of    the  Potsdam  School  of 
Technology,  became  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
under  the  firm  name  of  H.  W.  &  G.  A. 
Stebbins,  which  is  well-known  in  the 
paper  industry.    The  past  records  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  designed  and 
erected  by  Mr.  Stebbins  and  the  successes 
scored  by  them  are  assurance  of  the 
success  of  the  new  company.    Mr.  H.  W. 
Stebbins  will  be  president  of  the  new 
concern,  George  A.  Stebbins  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  A.  F.  Richter  vice- 
president  and 'general  manager. 

^'4 'ill 

—It  is  not  likely  that  the  total  St. 
John  river  lumber  cut  this  winter  will  be 
as  heavy  as  in  previous  years,  because 
there  is  about  40,000,000  to  come  out 
besides  what  may  be  cut,  and  generally 
the  prospects  for  lumber  market  next 
year  are  not  considered  good.  A  slump 
in  the  United  States  market  is  feared, 
and  operators  say  it  would  have  come 
this  year  but  for  the  hang  up  of  logs  in 
the  Maine  rivers.— St.  John  Sun. 

^  ^  1C 

— Sivadi  metal  is  something  new  m 
Great  Britain.  It  has,  says  an  exchange, 
been  now  in  extensive  use  for  some  time 


2l6  \ 

in  the  form  of  roller  bars,  bottom  plates 
refining  engine  bars,  doctor  plates,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  very  severe  tests 
show  the  metal  to  very  great  advantage. 
The  agents  say  their  clients  in  the  paper 
trade  who  are  using  the  metal  are  thor- 
oughly pleased  with  it.  It  is  recom- 
mended for  its  good  wearing  qualities 
and  its  comparative  freedom  from  cor- 
rosion. 

^  ^ 

PERSONAL. 


Walter  Morey,  for  the  past  twenty 
years  an  employee  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  paper 
mill  at  Thorold,  Ont. 

Willis  S.  Gerry,  foreman  of  the  finish- 
ing department  of  the  Hampshire  Paper 
Company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass., 
has  resigned,  to  take  a  position  in  the 
Toronto  Paper  Co.'s  mill  at  Cornwall, 
Ont. 

The  friends  of  John  R.  Barber,  of  Wm. 
Barber  &  Bro.'s  paper  mills,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  he  has  quite  recovered  from 
the  severe  attack  of  lumbago,  which  laid 
him  up  at  the  hospital  in  Toronto  last 
month. 

Wm.  Sinclair,  representing  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co'.,  in  Great  Britain, 
recently  visited  America,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Chisholm,  and  before 
returning,  made  a  trip  through  some  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  making  regions  of 

Canada.  ri.Tr 
Howard  Wilson,  president  of  the  J.  L.. 
Wilson  Paper  Co.,  Montreal,  was  a 
recent  visitor  to  Winnipeg,  where  his 
company  now  has  a  branch  warehouse. 

J.  D.  Finlay,  for  several  years  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Paper  Company,  Corn- 
wall, is  now  superintendent  of  the  Syms 
&  Dudley  Division  of  the  American 
V/riting  Paper  Company  at  Watervliet, 
Mich.  The  Watervliet  Record  congratu- 
lates him  upon  his  success  in  running 
the  paper  mill  since  he  came  there,  and 
learns  that  the  superior  officers  of  the 
company  from  Holyoke,  Mass.,  are  well 
pleased  with  the  profitable  handling  of 
the  mill. 

W.  -D.  Gillean,  for  thirty  years  con- 
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nected  with  the  paper  trade,  and  for  sev- 
eral years   assistant    to    tiie  managing 
director  of  the  Canada  Paper  Co.,  has 
opened  up  offices  at  22    St.    John  St., 
Montreal,  as  a  manufacturers'  agent  in 
paper  and  pulp  mill  supplies.     Mr.  Gil- 
lean's  first  connection  with  the  Canadian 
paper   trade  was   as   a  member   of  the 
staff  of  Angus,  Logan  &  Co.,  in  1866, 
and  he  remained  with  the  firm  till  after 
it  was  merged  into  the  Canada  Paper 
Co.,  in  1873.     His  extensive  experience 
in  the  business  should  ensure  him  some 
good  connections. 

%l  %l  ^ 

There  are  now  29  grinders  at  work  in 
the  mills  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  and 
the  company  has  contracted  for  getting 
out  a  million  and  a  quarter  feet  of  pulp- 
wood  this  winter. 

—It  is  quite  astonishing,  says  the 
Montreal  Witness,  to  see  the  number  of 
pretty  and  useful  articles  that  can  be 
made  from  crepe  paper,  tissue  paper,  etc. 
The  ladies  of  Erskine  Church  had  a  sale 
in  which  paper  goods  were  an  important 
feature,  the  ladies  wearing  white  dresses 
and  poppy  hats. 

—An  article  in  Newspaperdom,  re- 
ferring to  Alfred  Harmsworth's  pur- 
chase of  a  forest  in  Newfoundland  half 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  says 
he  intends  not  only  to  build  his  own 
paper  mills,  but  to  transport  the  product 
to  England  in  his  own  ships.  The 
Harmsworths  have  an  engineer  now  in 
Newfoundland  looking  over  the  ground 
for  mill  sites. 

Messrs.  Shields  and  Coyne,  of  Sault 
Ste.    Marie,    have    been   visiting  New- 
foundland, to  lend  their  expert  know- 
ledge to  the  Timber  Estates  Company, 
who  contemplate  the  establishment  of 
an    immense    pulp    and    paper  making 
plant  at  Red   Indian   Lake.       At  the 
"Soo"  there  was  a  large  pulp  factory, 
and  Mr.  Coyne  had  special  charge  of  it. 
They  will  now  look  over  the  pulp  areas, 
water-powers  and  other  factors  in  the 
starting  of  such  an  enterprise,  and  by 
their   judgment   the   Timber  Company 
will    be  guided  very    largely  in  their 
future  course.-Herald,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 
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EMERSON  MFG.  CO. 


LAWRELNCE,,  = 


=  MASS. 


RENEWABLE 
SE-AT 


I  FAIRBANKS 

GATE  VALVES 

ALL  PARTS  RENEWABLE  AND  INTERCHANGEABLE. 
Longest  Wearing. 
Most  Economicalm 

Two  Renewable  Seat  Rings 

Vulcabeston  or  Bronze, 

AS  DESIRED. 

RENEWABLE  WEDGE.— MADE  IN  ALL  SIZES 
BRASS  OR  IRON. 
^  Universally  Used  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

SEND   FOR  VALVE  CATALOGUE. 

THE   FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL.         TORONTO.         VANCOUVER.  WINNIPEG. 
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Cheney- Bigclow  Wire  Works 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


...  Manufacturers  of  ... 


FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

CYLINDER  MOLDS.  DANDY  ROLLS 

 ALSO  

Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  f 

Bell  Patent  Flat  Wires  for  Book  Papers 


WATSON  JACK  &  COMPANY, 


MONTRE.AL 


Paper  Blues 

Prussian  Blues 
Paper  Anilines 


Shades  Matched  Promptly.  f 

Send  for  Color  Cards  and  Prices. 
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MARKETS. 

The  cut  of  timber  this  winter  in  Can- 
ada   is    not    expected  to  be    up  to  the 
average.    A  large    operator    in  Ontario 
says  it  will  not  be  more  than  two-thirds. 
One  cause    is    the    uncertainty  of  the 
United  States  market,  and  the  other  is 
the    scarcity    of    experienced  bushmen, 
who  have  been  attracted  into  other  em- 
ployments.   This  restriction  of  the  cut, 
combined  with  the  steady  demand  from 
Great  Britain  will  naturally  tend  to  keep 
up  prices.    Sulphite  pulp  is  firm  at  1.85 
to  2c.  per  lb.,  and  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  rivers  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the 
States,  no  one  need  be  surprised  to  see 
it  soon  quoted  above  the  latter  figure. 
For  the  same  reason  ground  wood  pulp  is 
firm  at  rates  last  quoted. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  a  meeting  in 
New  York  of  representatives  of  all  pro- 
ducers of  bleach,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  to  determine  the  price  of  bleach- 
ing powder  for  the  coming  year.  The 
meeting  is  said  to  have  been  a  lively  one. 


but  the  final  agreement  was  to  continue 
the  price  at        cents  per  pound  as  dur- 
ing the  present  year.    That  is,  cents 
ex  dock  in  New  York  for  foreign,  and 
f.O'.b.  works  for  domestic,  but  in  both 
cases    there  is    an    "equalization"  pro- 
vision in  the    agreement    whereby  it  is 
intended  to  make  the    cost  to  the  con- 
sumers   uniform.     For    instance,  if  one 
consumer  has  a  ten-cent  freight  rate  and 
another    has  to    pay  fifteen    cents,  the 
latter  is  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  five  cents 
per  hundred    pounds,  a  provision  that 
may  cause  trouble.    This  low  contract 
price  is  due  to  the  very  severe  competi- 
tion of  the  past  two  years.    Within  the 
past  six  months    this    competition  has 
been  fierce.     Overproduction  is  said  to 
be  the  cause.    Within  the  past  two  years 
the  production  in  the  United  States  is 
said  to  have  been  doubled.     The  chiel 
increase  in  the  production,  however,  has 
been   with    the    German  manufacturers, 
who  use  the    electrolytic    process,  and 
market  the  product  in  England  and  the 
United  States.     At  the    contract  price 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists.  -  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  Millspaugh  Patent  Shower  Pipe  System. 


100  per  Cent,  on  an  investment  lo^ks  big  to  paper  men  these  days. 
The  installation   of   Millspaugh   Patent   Shower  Pipes  has  paid  100  per  cent, 
or  more  in  nearly  all  our  equipments. 

DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU?     WE  are  ready  to  PROVE  IT  by  GUARAN- 
TFED  INSTALLATION  where  we  have  the  chance  to  inspect  fully  your  present 
system.    -    SEND  FOR  US  ANY  TIME.   
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The  SAMSON  Turbine. 


Proven  by  Actual  Duty 
to  be  the  best  for  Driv- 
ing Pulp  Grinders  and 
Paper   Mill  Machinery. 


The  Wm.  Hamilton  Mf^.  Co.,  Limited 

PETERBOROUGH,   ONT.  F 


^    H   W   Stebbins.  Pres.  A.  F.  Richter.  Treas.  G.  A.  Stebbins.  Sec'y.  ^ 


STEBBINS 


1  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co.  I 

3  J  D  I  ^   EXPERTS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  PRO-  | 

I  Paper  and  Pulp  mm  ^  cesses  of  producing  pulp  from  | 

^        Engineers  and  Architects.    ^  all  kinds  of  material.  ^ 

i  I 

g   MANUFACTURERS  OF   F 

I  The  Stebbins  Patented  Acid  Systems,  Digesters  and  their  Linings,  | 
I  Bronze,  Lead  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings.  | 

I  We  design,  construct,  equip  and  operate  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  | 
<4  Pulp  and  Paper  and  all  processes  allied  thereto.  ^ 

1    WATERTOWN,  N.Y.  ^.  Office,  74-78  Smith  Building.  | 
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there  is  no  profit  in  the  business,  so  the 
selUng  agents  assert.  ta.\es  at  less  than 
iji  cents  have  been  numerous  within  the 
past  few  months.  It  is  thought  that  a 
continuation  of  the  cutting  will  finally 
result  in  a  combine. 

THE  RAG  AND*  PAPER  STOCK 
MARKET. 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather  during  the 
past  two  months  the  output  of  many  of 
our  paper  mills  has  been  more  or  less 
restricted  for  want  of  water  power.  The 
demand  for  paper  stock  has  consequently 
been  less  active.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supply  of  domestic  rags  is  limited,  and 
smaller  this  year  than  usual.  Prices  con- 
tinue about  the  same.  Cotton  rags  are 
a  little  firmer,  and  waste  paper  stock  in 
fair  demand.  Manilla  rope  is  easier,  and 
any  sales  that  have  been  made  are 
mostly  for  export  to  the  States. 
Domestiic  white  rags  $2.00  to  $2.10  per  loo 

Blues  and  thirds   1.15  to   1.25    "  " 

Dark  cottons    75  to     90    "  " 

Roofing  paper  stock      45  to  50 


Waste  papers    35  to  45 

Hard  white  shavings  2.00  to  2.10 

Soft  white  shavings  i.ooto  1.25 

Book  stock    75  to  9^ 

Manilla  rope    1.90  to  2.10 

Mixed  bagging    55  to  65    "  " 

Sisal  and  jute  string  75  to  i.oo 

Flax  tow    1. 10  to  1.25 

^  ^  %l 

Capt.  Partington,  of  the  Cushmg 
Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Paper  Maker,  of  London,  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  this  reply  to  the 
question,  "  What  about  Canada  ?  "  "  Oh, 
Canada  is  all  right,  but  the  pulp  trade 
is  not  in  a  healthy  state— too  many  peo- 
ple in  the  business  who  don't  understand 
it,  and  lots  of  money  is  being  lost.  In 
the  chemical  pulp,  business  is  very  bad, 
and  we  have  shut  down  the  Cushing 
mill  at  St.  John,  (N.B.),  as  we  had  lost 
so  much  money  through  dear  wood." 
This  is  a  rather  astonishing  statement 
considering  that  the  Cushing  mills 
were  running  at  the  time  he  spoke,  were 
running  when  he  left  St.  John,  and  have 
been  running  ever  since. 


JAMES  KENYON  &  SON, 

DERBY  STREET  MILLS  ^ts^^^ 
BURY,    =  LANCASHIRE 


Manu- 
facturers 
of 


FELTS 


For 
Paper 
Makers 


Couch  Roll  Covers,  Wet  and  Dry  Felts 
of  all  kinds,  including 

—  Patent  Cotton  Dry  Felts  

F 

Special  attention  paid  to  felts  for  fast  running  news  machines 
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A.  WEWHEW  &  Co. 
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i  HAMBURG. 

i   "  1 


IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite, 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

WOOD  PULPS 


I  OFFICES  AT: 

^                   CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    ..  Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

'i,                    GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  ..  Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20. 

^                    MANCHESTER     ..  Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange). 

LONDON   77a  Queen  Victoria  Street.  E.G. 

p^j^jg   ,     . .     . .  Rue  de  Londres  No.  29. 

ANGOULEME  (France)      . .  43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes. 

LYONS    ^^^'^^  Gambetta.  ^ 

J                     MILAN    3  ViaGius.  Verdi.  p 

^                    TOLOSA  (Spain)    18  Calle  San  Francisco.  ^ 

/                    ST.  PETERSBURG     ..  Little  Pedjascheskaja  House.  4,  Qu.  16.  ^ 

%                    NEW  YORK   99  Nassau  Street.  / 

i   ==  i 


Telegraphic  Address:  ^ 

"WERTHEinO,  HAnBURQ."  l 
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Our  Specialiy 


I^evolvin^  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblet  Machine  Co.,  lawrence.  mass. 


Successor  to  Dustin  Machine  Co. 


Patentees  and 
Sole  Manufac- 
turers of  


C.  H.  SMITH  &  Co., 

Imitations. 


Beware  of 


The  Oriirinal  Hollow  Truss  Dandy  Rolls. 

Artistic  Water -Marlr  War  It  a  Specialty. 
Over  3,800  in  use.  ■    -   -         HOLYOKE.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


1  THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY  | 

i  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A.  | 

fii  BUILDERS  OF 

5^ 


I   Machinery  for  Paper  Mills  and  Pulp  Mills  | 

^  REPRESENTED  BY  ^ 

i         The  WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  PETERBOROUGH,  Ont,  Can.  | 
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Paper  Mill 
Machinery. 


  5K 

i   Quaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient 
^  of  any  built.  ^ 

^  Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas, 

^  Used  Exclusively  by  us. 

$  Cylinder  and  Fourdrinicr  Machines.  g 
^        Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty.  || 

I  BELOIT  IRON  WORKS, 

^  BELOIT,  WIS..  U  S,  A.  ^ 
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BOILERS  FOR  SALE. 


BOILER  NUMBER  THREE   13  «  x6o 

Number  and  size  of  tubes   64,  „ 

Dome  ,v3°   ""30  . 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

BOILER  NUMBER  FIVE   16  x  66 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  io8-  3/i 

Dome  36  X  36 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

BOILER  NUMBER  NINE   ^4  ^  f°. 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  64.  3/^  ^ 

Dome  •  •  36   X  36 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in, 

Canada  Paper  Co 


-We  offer  for  sale  the  following  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  at  low  price 
f  o  b  Windsor  Mills,  P.  Q.    The  boilers  are  complete  with  usual  httin 
and  cast  iron  fronts.     All  are  in  operation  and  in  good  working  ord  e 
but  are  being  replaced  by  larger  units. 

BOILER    NUMBER   EIGHTEEN,  Twin 

shell,  lower  shell   H  x  60 


Number  and  size  of  tubes 

Diameter  of  upper  shell  

Thickness  of  plates  

Double  riveted. 

Pressure  allowed,  80  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


BOILER  NUMBER  NINETEEN- 

Lower  Shell   H 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  

Pressure  allowed,  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Limited, 

Windsor  Mills,  Que. 


X  60 


FT. 


DR.    C.   WURSTER'S  patented 

Pulping  Engines  and  Kncaders 

FOR  PULPING-UP 

Dry  Wood  Pulp,  Machine  "Broke/'  Old  Paper  Stock, 

Waste  Papers. 

MADE  IN  THREE  SIZES  TO  PULP  THREE,  SIX 
AND  NINE  TONS  DRY  WOOD  PULP  IN 
TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS.  —  FIVE,  EIGHT  AND 
TWELVE  HORSE   POWER  REQUIRED. 

£t25,  £150  and  £200  chf.  U.K.  Ports. 

Beaters  and  Edge  Runners  can  be  filled  in  from  one  to  two  minutes  if  the  pulp  is  first 
disintegrated  by  one  of  the  Wurster  Engines,  while  the  output  is  larger  with  the  same 
power  These  Engines  do  four  times  the  work  of  stones,  and  neither  shorten,  affect, 
crease,  or  wet  the  fibre  in  any  way.  nor  change  the  color  or  the  sizing.  They  can  also 
be  used  for  Kneading  Clay  and  other  Fillers,  and  Bleaching  Powder. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to 

DR.  C.  WURSTER,  29  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  LONDON,  N.  W. 


ENGLAND 


HIGH  GRADE  . .  ^'^iirr 

SULPHITE    PULP   uniform  in  Quality. 

Specially  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  WRITING,  BOOK, 
and  other  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

The  Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  'cTaaa'."^'- 
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Auction  Sale  of  Timber 
BertitSm 


PUBLIC  NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  pursuant  to  authority 
of  Orders  in  Council,  the  Red  and  White  Pine  Timber  in 
the  following  townships,  berths  and  areas,  namely  :— 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  NIPlSSING-the  Townships  of 
Hutton    Creelman.    Parkin,    Ayhner,    Mackelcan,  McCarthy 
Se  r°ck,  Mulock  (part  oi),  French  (part  of),  Stewart,  Lockhart 
(pari  of),   Garrow  (part  of),   Osborne  (part  of),  Hammell  and 
Phelps  (part  of).  ^  , 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  ALGOMA-Berths  Nos  195 
and  201,  the  Townships  of  KUchener  and  Roberts  and  Block 
"W"  near  Onaping  Lake. 

IN  THE  RAINY  RIVER  DISTRICT-Berths  G19,  G21, 
C2,   G2q  and  G38,  and  the  following  Berths  with  the  right  to 
cut'and  Remove  tL  pine,  spruce  tamarack,  cedar  and  popla^:- 
r,  rfi  Gt7  G18  G24,  G25,  O26,  G27,  G28,  G33,  G35,  U30, 
r',o  r^o  Gii   G42  G43,  Berths  Nos.  Si,  S2,  S3  and  ^4, 

^fi['b?\\^^d°'fo^^ski?\}  pt^buc  A~ -^5,^^^sDAr:h: 

in  the  afternoon.  ,  .  ^ 

Sheets  containing  terms  and  conditions  of  Sale  and  information 
as  to  Areas  and  Lots  and  Concessions  ^"P^^fdjn  each  Berth 

and  Fort  Frances.  ^   DAVIS,  Commissioner  Crown  Lands. 

Department  of  Crown  Lands 

Toronto,  July  29,  1903. 
N.B.-No  nnauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  be  paid  for. 

NOTICE. 

Nr,tire  is  hereby  given  that  the  Red  and  White  Pine  Timber 
in  the  Town  hip  of  Chesley,  Additional,  will  be  sold  by  puWic 
Lucdon  at  the  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember  next 


Fo'r  lisTof'  Berths,  terms  and  conditions,  etc..  apply  .0  the  Department  of 
Crown  Lands,  Toronto.        ^  ^  DAVIS,  Commissioner  Crown  Lands. 


Department  0^  Crown  J-ands,^^  ^^^^ 
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Becker  &  Co. 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G. 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany 


The  Largest  Importers 
of  Wood  Pulp  Into 
Great  Britain 


I  SOIE  BRITISH  AGENTS  FOR 

I  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  Chicoutimi,  Quebec. 

I  Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

1  Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 


I  W.  p.  RYRIE, 

i  50  BAY  ST,,  TORONTO, 


%  '^^^PW  www  WW  WW  wwwwwwwwwwww  wwwwwwwwwwwww^ 
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The  "EXPRESS"  Grinder 


This  grinder  is  our  latest  achieve- 
ment in  this  Hne,  and  it's  one  we're 
proud  of. 

Since  designing  them  a  number 
have  been  installed  in  different  mills 
throughout  the  country,  to  whose 
managers  we  will  refer  for  information 
on  their  efficiency  and  power. 

Direct  connected  to  one  of  our  Crocker  Patent  Turbines, 
this  grinder  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 


The  Jcnckes  Machine  Company,  Limited 

1017  LANSDOWNE  STREET, 

Sherbrooke,       ....  Quebec. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter. 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 

CHILD  ACME  CUTTER  &  PRESS  Co., 
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WIRE  PULP  MATS 

Perforated  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

Wire  Guards  for  Mill  Windows.  Refuse  Burner  Cloth,  etc. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

HAMILTON,  Ont.  ...  MONTREAL,  Que. 

DICK'S  Balata  BELTING. 

The  Strongest  Belt  in  the  World,  and  specially 
adapted  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Making. 
LARGE  STOCK  aiways  on  handm 

J.  S.  YOUNG,  =  «  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal.  f 

Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 

Write  to  Us. 

We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill    Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
I      design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LEVIS,      -  -   Que.  f 
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Waste  Paper.  Ra^s.  Rope. 


R.  HOUGH, 
LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


A^cnt  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


"WT^TTI^  T    ^W^C^  Paper 

r     I  ^  1  o  p^ip 

^»      ^  m  Manufacturers 

SAMUEL  PORRITT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills,  Nr.  Rochdale,  England. 

Agent  fop  Canada-JOHN  CHRISTIE,  67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


^  BRAND 


CHINA  CLAY 

E.  E.  NICHOLLS  &  CO 
N  >        St.  Austell, 

Cornwall, 

I        Ganaaa  ana  u,S.  ^    r<\  A 

I  J.  CHRISTIE,  'ItI^^  Toronto,  Canada,    f  Cngiana. 


^Selling  Agent  for 
^         Canada  ana  U^S, 
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The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co. 

Belleville,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES, 

CYLINDER  and  WASHER  WIRE  CLOTH, 

DANDY  ROLLS, 

CYLINDER  MOULDS, 

ROLLED  BRASS  SCREEN  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  (cast  metal)  SCREEN  PLATES, 

SUCTION  BOX  COVERS,  COUCH  ROLLS, 

NAME  PLATES, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE,  DIGESTER  CASTINGS  and  Y  VALVES, 
for  the  manufacture  of  SULPHITE  WOOD  PULP, 

PERFECTION  BRONZE  VALVES,  bolts  and  fixtures,  for  SUL- 
PHITE PROCESS. 

BRASS,  COPPER  and  IRON  WIRE  and  WIRE  CLOTH  of  every 
descrip  ion, 

BABBITT  METAL  and  all  grades  of  ANTLFRICTION  METAL. 
BRONZE  and  BRASS  CASTINGS,  from  i  oz.  to  20,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

N.  B.-We   manufacture  all  of  the  above  articles,  not  merely 
dealers.    Write  for  prices  to 

EASTWOOD  WIRE  MFG.  CO., 

BELLEVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY.  U.S.A. 


The  Largest  Fourdrinier  Wire  Plant  in  the  World 
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Foreign  PHOSPHORBRONZE   Fourdrini.r  Wire 
Sulphite  Pulps,  Paper  Stock  and  Rags. 
Bleached  Straw  Pulp,  also 

China  Clay,  f 

JEAN  FREESE,  iS'SSSJ'i:;!.^'.  NEW  YORK. 
I  FOURDRINIER  MACHINE  WIRES  | 

I  CYLINDER  COVERS  S 

Unetgualied  fof  Stfcngih,  Smoothness  and  Long  Ufom  % 
GEORGE  CHRISTIE  LIMITED  f 

Ladywell  Wire  Works,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 

S  Aeent-THOMAS  L.  PATON,  30  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal,  who 

^  holds  stock  for  immediate  dehvery.  I 


ADAMS  CROCKER,  Manager         E.  J.  WELCH,  Supt.         EMMONS  CROCKER.  Treas. 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co. 

Shcrbrookc,  Canada,       Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Screen  Plates 

IN  THE  WORLD 


The  "  Union  "  Bronze  (best  cast  metal)  Plates  for  Sulphite  Mills.   The  Standard 
Rolled  Brass  Plates.   The  "  Union  "  Cast  Metal  Suction  Plates. 

Old  Plates  re-closed  by  our  process  are  practically  as  good  as  new  and  give 
better  results  than  by  any  other  process. 
1  We  shall  keep  on  hand  at  our  Sherbrooke  Works  a  large  stock  of  the  different 

1     sizes  of  both  metals  and  can  fill  large  orders  promptly.  F 
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BERTRAMS,  LIMITED 

I  Papermakers'  I 
I       Engineers  I 

I  Si,  KatheHne's  Works,  I 
I  SGIENNES,  EDINBURGH.  I 

I  The  Newest  and  most  Up-to-date  Machinery  for  Papermakers,  I 
I    embracing  British,  American  and  Continental  Improvements.  I 

I  REPRESENTED  BY  I 

I  C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED,  WIRE  WORKS,  I 

I  ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL.  F  ■ 

C.  H.  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

ST.  HENRY,  MONTREAL, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Fourdrinicr  Wires,  Cylinder  Wires, 

Brass,  Copper  ana 
Iron  Wire  Cloth. 


Dandy  Rolls.   -  Watermarking 
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Acadia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co   21 

Becker  &  Co.   '  21 

BellhoLise,  Dillon  &  Co.  .   10 

Beloit   Iron   Works    18 

Benson  &  Co.,  W.  T   S 

Bertrams,  Limited    4 

Blaisdell  Screen  Plate  Co   20 

Bredt  &  Co.,  F   ^ 

Canada  Paper  Co   IQ 

Canadian   Rubber   Co   t) 
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Cheney-Bigelow  Wire  Works   12 

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co   22 

Chicoutimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited    21 

Christie,    J   24 

Christie,  Limited,  George    3 

Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co   19 

Eastwood  Wire  Mfg.  Co   2 

Emerson  Mfg.  Co   n 

Fairbanks  Co.,  The   n 

Fleming  &  Co.,  W.  A   S 

Freese,   Jean    3 

Green  &  Co.,  G.  F   7 

Greening  Wire  Co.,  The  B   23 

Hamblet  Machine  Co   17 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Wm   14 

Hardy,  George  F.   .   7 

Hanson's  Woolen  Mills    7 

Hough,   R   24 


International  Pulp  Co   7 

Jack  &  Co.,  Watson    12 

Jenckes  Machine  Co  10,  22 

Johnson  &  Sons,  Limited,  C.  H.  .  .  4 

Kenyon  &  Son,  James    15 

Kimball,  Herbert  S.    7 

Klipstein  &  Co   9 

Little   &  Walker    7 

Makin  &  Sons,  Wm   5 

Mawson,  George    8 

Nicholls  &  Co.,  E.  E   24 

Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co   21 

Paton,  Thomas  L   3 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Joseph    8 

Porritt  &  Sons,  Limited,  Samuel  .  .  24 

Pringle  &  Son,  T   7 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co   I7 

Ryrie,  W.  P   21 

Sandusky  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.  13 

Sherbrooke  Iron  Works    9 

Smith  &  Co.,  C.  H.    17 

Snell,    Samuel    7 

Stebbins  Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co...  14 

Union  Screen  Plate  Co   3 

Vogel,  C.  H   7 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  A   16 

Wilson,  Paterson  &  Co   10 

Wurster,  Dr.  C   19 

Young,  J.  S.    23 


Wm.  makin  &  SONS, 

SHEFFIELD,     -  ENGLAND. 

STEEL  AND  BRONZE  TOOLS  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS. 

SWEDISH  BESSEMER  STEEL  ROLL  BARS  AND  PLATES. 

A  n\/  A  NIT  A      CC— Increased  toughness,  durability,  resistance  to 
ALJVAIN  1  rVvjCO   chemical  waste  and  double  value  as  scrap. 


Rolled  Bars,  cut  to  length,   -   -   -   2d.  per  lb. 
"         notched     ...    -      2,^d.  " 

finished  2^d.  " 

Plates  "         -    -      from  3id.  " 

English  Bessemer  Steel  |d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  less. 


COLD  ROLLED  ''ELECTRIC  BRONZE 
Roll  Bars  and  PImtes,  finishet/,  151dm  gter  lb,  c./.f.  Montreal^ 
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The  Canadian  Rubber  Co. 

OF  MONTREAL 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubber  Beltin?,  Packings,  Valves.  Gaskets,  Fire,  Steam 
and  Water  Hose,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  covering 

Couch,  Press  and  Squeeze  Rolls 

For  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Rubber  Diaphragms  for  Screens. 

„  H's  anything  in, he  Rubber  Line  we've  got  it.    co.espondence  solicited 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WNH.PEC  VANCOUVER 


CARRIER,  LAINE  &  CO. 

LE,VIS,  Que. 


MAKERS  OP 


Pulp  Machinery, 
Paper  Machinery, 
Engines  and  Boilers^ 

Mills  Built  and 
Equipped  with  Power  Plant. 


MagaiEine  of  Canada 


Little  &  Walker 

93  Broad  Street,  Boston 
CHEMICAL  EXPERTS  and  ENGINbERS 

SPECIALISTS  IN 

Pulp  and  Paper  making.  i 


HERBERT  S.  KIMBALL 
Chemical  Engineer  and  Mill  Architect 

101  Tremont  St.,  BosTon,  Mass. 

Designs,  Examinations,  Reports,  F 
Sulphite  and  Soda  Fibre,    Pulp  and  Paper  Mil's. 


HARDY, 


GEORGE  F.  RAKui,     SOC.  M.E 
Consulting  Engineer. 

Paper,  Pulp  and  Fibre  Mills,  Examination  of 
Mill  Properties,  Water  Power  Developments. 

Mutual  Reserve  Building,  -  303  d roadway. 

NKW  YORK. 


"Asbestine  Pulp"  Filler 

Superior  to  any  Clay. 

Delivered  price  on  application. 

INTERNATIONAL  PULP  CO. 

New  York  City,  U.S.A. 


Drainer  Stones 


The  Klarv  and  Snell  Patent  Drainer  Stones  are  made 
of  the  mosT  durable  material,  and  are  proof  agamst 
acids  or  bleaching  agents  ;  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  do 
not  soil  stock.  Send  for  description  and  a  hst  ot 
Canadian  and  United  States  Mills  using  them. 

SAMUEL  SNELL.   Holyol^c,  Mass. 


—By  confining  themselves  to  the  mak- 
ing of  paper  making  machines,  the 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Iron  Works  turned  out  for 
the  year  ending  October  i,  1903,  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth,  which  in- 
cludes $60,000  worth  shipped  to  the 
Thames  Paper  Company,  England. 


T.  PRINGLE  &  SON 

Specialities  :— Pulp  Paper  and  Fibre  Mills. 

Hydraulic  Developments  and  Electrical 
Transmissions  

409,  410,  411,  412  Coristine  Bldg., 

MONTREAL.  F 


C.  If.  VOGEL 

A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.E.  ENGINEER 
OTTAWA.  CAN. 

WATER  POWER 
Paper,  Pulp  and  Sulphite  Fibre  Mills 


Telegrams— "WooDPULP- London."      Estab.  1879 

0.  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

5  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
LONDON. 

importers  of  Wood-Puip,  Boards,  etc. 

CORRESPQVDEN'-^E. 


HANSON'S 
WOOLEN  MILL 

-  Hull,  Que. 

Manufacturers  cf 

Best  Pulp  Felts 

in  the  World. 


A  writer  m  the  Paper  Maker,  of  Lon- 
don, apologizes  for  the  mistake  by 
which  he  made  Capt.  Partington  say  that 
the  Gushing  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.'s  mill, 
at  St.  John,  was  closed  down.  It  was 
the  St.  John  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.'s  mill, 
at  Mispec,  that  was  referred  to  by  Capt. 
Partington.  Regarding  the  Mispec  ^  mill, 
the  same  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "Can- 
didly speaking,  I  think  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  try  to  run  a  mill  with  the  chief 
control  and  directorate  nearly  3,000 
miles  away.  In  other  words,  the  mill  at 
Mispec  has  been  run  by  directors  in 
Scotland,  and  they  have  found  out  that 
it  can't  be  done  successfully  that  way." 
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CHINA  CLA\^^-^ 

j  Bleaching  Powder.     Soda  Ash. 

Ultramarine  Blue. 

O-r  A  Oi^UF^— Highest  Grade  Pearl 
\    O  g  MtfLftMC^      "  ana  Potato. 


W.  T.  BENSON  A  Co.,  164  St.  James St„ Montreal. | 


JOSEPH   PORRITT  &  SONS, 

Established  1808. 

HELIWSHORE  -  Near  Manchester. 

Felts  and  Jackets  for  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 

And  all  kinds  of  Woollen,  Linen  and  Cotton  Cloths 
for  Mechanical  Purposes. 

Agents  for  the  States  and  Canada,  F.  BREDT  &  Co..  -  194  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
PS-  FOR  EXPORTERS  Or<LY 

GEORGE  MAWSON 

171  Queen  Victoria  Street, 

Handles  all  grades  of  Pulp  and  /^«7i^^ii.i     c  C     wl  J 

Paper  on  the  English.  European  LONDON,   L.L.,  LnglanCl 

and  Australian  Markets  ... 

SoeoialiUes,  "News"  and  Box  Boards.  

IW.  A.  FLBLMING  6  CO.,  | 

if?  ^ — ■■111.  • 

wV  Branch  Office, 

I    MONTREAL.  ^fcMND^J^BEim  swoh«.N.B. 

I  Importer,  of  Belting.  Hose  Mill  Supplies    Ca"'''"^^''*"^  | 

K  H»i,    Beltine     also      BALATA,      Rubber    Leather    and  J 

i  StTched  Cotfon    Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  FELTS,  Wet  and  Dry.  | 

a  Send  for  Prices  and  Discounts.  51  j 
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A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO. 


17  Lemoine  St.,  flontreal 

Sulphate 

Alumina 

China  Clay  &  Bleachins  Powder 

Ultramarine  and 
Aniline  Blues 


Sherbrooke  Iron  Works 

SHERBROOKE.  QUE. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  


PULP  WOOD  BARKER 


Saw  Mill  and  Wood  Working 
Machinery. 

Wood  Barker 

with  automatic  block  turning  attachment. 
Improved  machinery  for  cutting  pulp  wood 
to  any  length.        |  Improved 

Pulp  and  Paper  Screens. 

4i»»**»<"I"I"t"H'  *♦♦♦♦**♦*♦♦♦ 

CASTLE,  GOTTHEIL  &  OVERTON 

4t  Park  Row,  Times  BIdg,,  New  York 

AGENTS  FOR 

Sulphite  ana  Wood  Pulp  Miiis 

Dealers  in  all  kinds      Paperstock,  Sizing,  etc. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 
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fWilson,  Paterson  &  Co  y*, 

i  30  ST.  JOHN  ST,,  MONTREAL 


F  g 


^  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADES 

1  SODA  ASH,  Caustic  Soda,  50^  to  78^  Caustic  Potash  Sal 

1  Soda    SALT  CAKES,  Silicate  of  Soda,  Pearlash,  Potash,  bul- 

I  phur.    Also  a  full  line  of  Resins,  direct  shipment  from  the  south. 
H  Contracts  made  for  regular  supplies. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

BELLHOUSE,  DILLON  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

China  Clay,  Sulphur,  Bleaching  Powder,  Sulphate 
Alumina,  Soda  Ash  and  Aniline  Colors. 

MACHINE   WIRES,  FELTS,  ETC. 

 ^  ■   F 

Offices-201  to  203  Coristine  Building  St  Nicholas  Street.  MONTREAL. 

Telephones -Main  846,  847.  


DIAPHRAGM 

PULP 

SCREENS 


10  OR  12 
PLATE 
SIZES 


Rigid  frame,  lack  of  vibration,  rapid  and  positive  return  of  diaphragm 
rods,  and  ease  of  cleaning,  are  features  of  our  screens. 
 More  details  on  request.-  


The  Jenckes  Machine  Company.  Limited 

III7   LANSDOWNE  STREET, 

SHERBROOKE,         -    f    -        "  QUEBEC. 


^   THE  — =~ 

PULP   PAPER  MAGAZINE 

^      OF  CANADA 

VOL.  1.— No.  8.         TORONTO,  DECEMBER,  190}.  {srlU  c^PY^oc. 


Palp  and  Paper  Magazine 

A  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Cana- 
Han  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  and  the  paper  trade, 
ssued  between  the  t.jth  and  15th  of  each  month. 

Subscriptions:  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
>tates,  $r  a  j^ear ;  to  Foreign  Countries,  ss.  a  year. 

Changes  of  advertisements  should  be  in  the  publishers' 
lands  not  later  than  the  ist  of  the  month,  and,  where 
>roofs  are  required,  four  days  earlier.  Cuts  should  be 
sent  to  the  Toronto  office,  by  mail,  not  by  express. 

BIGGAR-SAMUEL,  Limited, 

PUBLISHERS 
:8  Court  St..  Toronto.  Eraser  Bldg.,  Montreal. 


The  present  issue  will  close  the  first 
volume  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine, 
so  that  future  volumes  will  begin  and  end 
with  the  calendar  year.  We  wish  our 
readers  a  joyful  Christmas,  and  thank 
our  friends  for  the  interest  they  have 
taken  in  our  young  magazine. 

The  United  States  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers,  if  they  cannot  always  look 
to  Canada  for  their  supplies  of  pulpwood 
and  pulp,  can  turn  with  hope  to  their  own 
Alaska.  Behind  the  chain  of  mountains 
that  are  ''parallel  to  the  coast,"  and  at 
a  distance  greater  than  three  marine 
leagues  from  the  same,  also  at  a  safe 
distance  from  Portland  Channel  or  the 
guns  of  Port  Simpson,  there  are  plenty 


of  spruce  and  hemlock  trees.  F.  J.  Parke, 
a  special  agent  of  the  Land  Office,  Wash- 
ington, has  been  in  Alaska  nearly  a  year, 
and  reports  that  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  pulpwood  of  the  finest  quality, 
with  splendid  waterpowers  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  with 
easy  access  to  river  navigation.  No 
doubt  such  tracts  of  pulpwood  would 
serve  to  keep  the  paper  mills  of  the 
Pacific  coast  running  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  they  would  hardly  serve  the 
purpose  of  mills  in  the  South,  Central 
and  Eastern  States,  for  neither  pulp  nor 
pulp  wood  could  be  profitably  carried 
across  the  continent  as  a  raw  material 
for  paper  mills. 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  in 
Ontario,.  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  the  importance  of 
scientific  forestry  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  by  Governments,  as  well  as 
universities  and  people.  In  Quebec  it 
is  appreciated  by  an  intelligent  section 
of  the  people,  if  not  by  the  Government. 
It  is  better  understood  now  than  ten 
years  ago  how  many  things  essential  to 
the  future  of  the  country  hang  upon  the 
nurture  and  regulation  of  our  forests. 
Our  climate,   our    soil,  and — still  more 
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vital — the    reservoirs    of    water    in  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  upon    which  to  a  pro- 
digious  extent    our   water    powers  and 
manufacturing    interests  will    depend  in 
the   future,   all   hinge   upon    the  forests. 
The  provincial  press  has  taken  the  recent 
timber  limit  sales  in  Toronto  as  a  text 
for  sermons  on  the    risks    involved  in 
selling  ofif  more   Crown   timber  without 
more    carefully  studying    the    effects  of 
such  sales  on  the  coming  problem;  while 
Toronto  University  now  sees    the  need 
of  carrying  out  the  provision  made  some 
time  ago  for  establishing  a  chair  of  for- 
estry.    At  the    sessions  of   the  Experi- 
mental  Union    in   connection    with  the 
Agricultural    College  at    Guelph  a  few 
days  ago  the  forestry  problem  in  relation 
to  agriculture  was  the  most  interesting 
question  discussed,  and  so  clearly  have 
many  Ontario  farmers  seen  the  relation 
of  forestry  to  agriculture  that  they  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  urging  upon 
the  Government  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
vincial school  of  forestry.    The  Toronto 
World  suggests  that   some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  recent  sale  of  timber  limits 
be  devoted  to  the  needed    chair  of  for- 
estry in  Toronto  University.    A  depart- 
ment of  forestry  is  to  be  added  to  McGill 
University  and,  as  mentioned  last  month, 
instruction    in  forestry  is  to  be  one  of 
the  new  features  of  the  courses  at  Mount 
Allison    University  in    New  Brunswick. 
These  are  encouraging  signs,  but  a  cam- 
paign of  education    is  needed    to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Governments  who, 
tempted  by  the  ease  with  which  revenue 
can  be  raised    by  selling    timber  lands, 
blind  themselves  to  the  wide-spread  ruin 
they  are  bringing  upon  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  future. 
More  havoc  can  be  caused  by  ten  years 
of  reckless   forest  destruction  than  can 
be  remedied  by  a  hundred  years  of  pains- 


taking afiforestation.  To  show  how  th 
thing  is  working  out  before  our  eyes,  w 
quote  a  paragraph  from  the  report  o 
Hon.  George  W.  Stephens  on  the  Crow 
lands  management  of  Quebec:  "Ther 
are  sections  of  the  Province  where  set 
tkment  has  taken  place  on  lands  abs 
lutely  unfit  for  culture.  Considerabl 
portions  of  each  lot  have  been  cleare 
farm  buildings  and  parishes  erected,  an 
villages  established.  For  a  time  th 
traf^c  in  wood  has  enabled  the  inhabi 
tants  to  live  comfortably.  The  soil 
now  exhausted,  barren  sand  has  tak** 
the  place  of  the  thin  coating  of  produc 
five  soil  which  has  been  deposited  by  th 
decaying  leaves  through  years  of  time 
These  farms  are  being  abandoned.  The 
forest,  which  really  supported  the  inhabi- 
tants, has  disappeared.  The  only  alter- 
native for  the  settler  in  such  districts  is 
emigration."  The  Commissioner  adds 
tiiat  it  is  largely  from  this  class  that  the 
United  States  derives  its  Canadian  popu- 
lation in  the  New  England  States.  We 
thus  see  what  is  happening  at  home 
while  the  forests  of  Quebec  are  being 
shipped  to  supply  raw  material  for 
United  States  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
After  destroying  the  only  thing  of  value 
on  their  own  lands  these  self-impover- 
ished men  go  to  the  States  and  seek 
work  in  mills  whose  existence  is  main- 
tained—with the  aid  of  the  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment— by  the  ravaging  of  more 
Quebec  forests,  and  thus  the  process  of 
impoverishment  is  going  on  through  the 
Province. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

"The  Sampling  of  Wood  Pulp"  is  a 
14-page  pamphlet  by  R.  W.  Sindal' 
analyst  for  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  Dailj 
Chronicle  paper  mills,  Sittingbourne 
Kent,  Eng.;  price  two  shillings.  Various 
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methods  of  testing  pulp  for  moisture  are 
explained  with  diagrams.  The  methods 
here  put  forward  are  probably  as  good 
as  any  in  use,  but  it  must  strike  those 
who  read  this  pamphlet  and  other 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  that  all  pro- 
cesses of  testing  are  faulty  at  some  point, 
and  none  has  yet  been  presented  thai 
combines  simplicity  with  exactness. 

Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  the  Forestry 
Quarterly  will  now  be  carried  on  as  art 
independent  publication,  representing  the 
profession  at  large  in  the  United  States. 
The  November  issue  begins  the  second 
volume  of  the  new  series,  and  one  of  th': 
useful  features  will  be  a  department 
containing  a  summary  of  current  litera- 
ture, home  and  foreign,  dealing  with  for- 
estry. This  issue  mentions  that  a  for- 
estry department  has  been  started  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  one  in  Harvard 
University  and  one  in  the  University  of 
Maine.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Yale 
Forest  School  has  sixty-four  students. 
This  instructive  quarterly  is  published  at 
Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  the  subscription  is  $1. 

The  report  of  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, held  last  March  at  Ottawa,  has  been 
published,  and  makes  a  pamphlet  of  119 
pages.  A  portrait  of  Wm.  Little,  of 
Westmount,  Que.,  honorary  president, 
appears  as  the  frontispiece.  In  addition 
to  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the 
discussions,  the  report  contains  several 
papers,  among  which  is  one  by  His 
Honor  J.  B.  Snowball,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  forests 
of  New  Brunswick;  one  on  forestry  and 
lumbering  in  western  Nova  Scotia,  by 
F.  C.  Whitman,  Annapolis  Royal;  on 
forest  fires,  by  W.  A.  Hendry,  late 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 
of  Nova  Scotia;  a  sketch  of  the  fire 
ranging  system  in  Ontario,  by  Aubrey 
White,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands  of  Ontario;  Forestry  Work  in 
Manitoba,  by  A.  P.  Stevenson,  Nelson. 
jjAlan.;  Forest  Trees  in  the  Arboretum  at 
11!  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  by  W. 
|;i  T.  Macoun;  Forest  Protection  in  the 
el  Railway  Belt  of  British  Columbia,  by 
jti  James  Leamy,  Dominion  Crown  timber 


agent.  New  Westminster,  B.C.;  Forestry 
Education  in  Canada,  by  Prof.  W.  L. 
Goodwin,  Queen's  University,  Kingston; 
on  the  Effect  on  Fish  Life  of  Sawdust  in 
Rivers,  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Knight,  Queen's 
University;  the  Timber  of  Canada,  by 
Hon.  J.  K.  Ward,  Montreal.  There  is 
also  a  review  of  the  forest  fires  of  1902, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  chief  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  year  are:  Hiram  Robinson, 
president,  Ottawa;  Aubrey  White,  vice- 
president,  Toronto;  E.  Stewart,  secre- 
tary, Ottawa,  and  R.  H.  Campbell,  treas- 
urer, Ottawa.  The  membership  fee  is  $i, 
and  there  are  now  nearly  400  members. 
The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Toronto  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  loth 
and  nth  March,  1904. 

NEW  COMPANIES 

La  Compagnie  de  Publication  Le 
Soleil  (Limited);  capital,  $125,000;  head- 
quarters, city  of  Quebec;  to  publish 
newspapers  or  other  publications.  The 
Hon.  C.  A.  P.  Pelletier,  K.C.M.G..  R.  La- 
Rue,  W.  Power,  L.  P.  Sirois,  C.  F. 
Delage,  all  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 

The  Slated  Relief  Map  Company, 
Limited;  capital,  $40,000.  To  purchase 
from  A.  B.  Shantz  his  secret  process  of 
manufacturing  slated  relief  maps;  tc 
print,  publish  and  manufacture  maps  and 
charts,  school  and  office  supphes,  books, 
papers  and  periodicals.  W.  Scott,  R.  W. 
Doan,  M.  Moyer,  A.  B.  Shantz  and  L.  J. 
Clark,  all  of  Toronto. 

The  Crown  Lumber  Company,  Limited; 
capital,  $40,000.  To  deal  in  lumber  and 
all  the  products  thereof;  also  to  purchase 
and  sell  timber  lands.  B.  W.  Yates  and 
W,  E.  Duffus.  of  Detroit;  H.  B.  Yates, 
of  Montreal;  A.  J.  Wilkes,  of  Brantford; 
R.  W.  McPherson,  of  Thamesville,  Ont. 

The  Gilmour  Door  Company,  Limited. 
Capital,  $100,000.  To  manufacture  and 
deal  in  lumber,  pulp,  paper,  doors,  and 
all  articles  into  the  manufacture  of  which 
wood,  paper  or  strawboard  enters.  D. 
Gilmour  and  R.  Weddell,  of  Trenton, 
Ont.;  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Blake,  E.  W.  Mc- 
Neill and  R.  Gowans,  of  Toronto. 
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The  Van  Buren  Lumber  Company, 
Limited.  Capital,  $24,000.  To  carry  on 
a  general  lumber  and  milling  business  in 
all  its  branches,  including  manufacturing 
and  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  timber,  manu- 
factured and  unmanufactured,  and  all 
products  and  by-products  thereof.  T.  J. 
Cochran,  J.  M.  Stevens  and  A.  Lawson, 
all  of  Edmundston,  N.B.,  and  J.  W.  Ham- 
mond, of  Van  Buren,  Me. 

The  Westmount  Advertiser  Company, 
Limited.  Capital,  $10,000.  To  print,  pub- 
lish and  sell  newspapers,  journals,  books, 
etc.  W.  Smith,  of  Montreal;  F.  Gilbert, 
C.  Stevens,  D.  Cameron  and  D.  Ross- 
Ross,  of  Westmount,  Que. 

The  Keystone  Press  Company,  Limited. 
Capital,  $50,000.  To  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  newspaper  and  magazine  pub- 
lishers, etc.   Headquarters,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Arbuthnot  &  MacMillan.  Limited,  To- 
ronto. Capital,  $40,000.  To  manufac- 
ture and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  printing, 
printed  matter,  paper,  etc.  W.  Hender- 
son, L.  S.  Haynes,  T.  Arbuthnot,  J.  A. 
MacMillan,  T.  Cairns,  H.  E.  Stevenson 
and  R.  C.  Tibb,  of  Toronto. 

PULP  MILLS  OF  THE  MARITIME 
PROVINCES. 

Editor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine: — 

Sir, — Considerable  comment  has  been 
made  by  the  papers  over  the  border,  on 
the  number  of  pulp  mills  that  have  failed 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  as  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion may  have  been  createi  that  those 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  not  so 
suitable  as  the  other  provinces  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  I  desire  to 
correct  any  such  impression,  for,  if  thor- 
ough investigation  had  been  made  into 
the  suitability  of  the  places,  before  in- 
stalling the  mills,  and  other  condition!^ 
hereafter  alluded  to  had  been  looked 
after,  there  would  have  not  been  so 
many  failures. 

The  pulp  business  in  Canada  is  com- 
paratively a  new  industry,  a'ld  such  in- 
dustries are  always  subject  to  vicissitudes 
which  will  be  overcome  in  time,  a  proof 


of    which    .s    shown    by    the  immens 
amount  of  capital  which  was  expende 
in  such  mills  in  the  United  States,  b 
fore  they  were  brought  to  their  prese 
state  of  efficiency;  failures  and  losses 
capital  were  numerous,   but  now,  aft 
twenty    years'    experience    the  indust 
is  on  a  solid  basis. 

For  the  successful  operation  of  pulp 
mills,  certain  conditions  are  essential, 
though  in  all  cases  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
fulfil  all  these  conditions,  but  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  the  ideal  the  more 
chance  the  mill  has  of  being  successful. 

CONDITIONS      FOR      GROUND      WOOD  OR 
MECHANICAL     PULP  MILLS. 

Ample   and  steady  waterpower. 

Sufficient  wood  lands  to  supply  the 
mill  for  at  least  25  years  with  pulpwood. 

Good  facilities  for  getting  the  wood 
to  the  mill. 

Good  shipping  facilities  all  the  year. 

Experienced  management. 

CONDITIONS  FOR   SODA   OR  SULPHITE  PULP 
MILLS. 

Sufficient  wood  lands  to  supply  the 
mill  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  witt 
pulpwood. 

Cheap  coal. 

Good  water. 

Good  facilities  for  getting  the  woo( 
to  the  mill. 

Good  shipping  facilities  all  the  year. 
Expert  superintendence. 
The  following  is   a  list  of  the  pul] 
mills  in  the  Maritime  Provinces: 
Shut  down 
or  in 

liquidation. Workin, 

Acadia  P.  &  P.  Co  3 

Nova  Scotia  Pulp  Co   i 

St.  John  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.  i 

Sissiboo  Pulp  Co   2 

Dominion  Pulp  Co   ^ 

Gushing  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.  . .  i 
Maritime  Sulphite  F.  Co.  i 
St    George  Pulp  Co  i  i 

8  4 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  these  mil 
the  wood  supply  has  been  the  prin: 
cause  of  failure,  the   price    having  a. 
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anced  lOO  per  cent,  in  a  few  years,  on 
ccount,  principally,  of  the  mills  not 
►wning  sufficient  wood  lands  to  make 
heir  own  wood,  and  so  keep  down  the 
>rice  of  that  which  they  had  to  pur- 
ihase.  Certainly,  the  labor  item  in  mak- 
ng  the  pulpwood  has  increased  some- 
vhat,  but  this  would  only  account  for  a 
mall  proportion  of  tl  e  advance  in  cost. 
Uso,  probably,  the  cost  of  getting  the 
)ulpwood  to  the  mills  has  been  high.  I 
lave  known  a  case  where  it  cost  over 
)ne  dollar  to  drive  a  cord  of  pulpwood 
:welve  miles  on  a  rough  river.  In  one 
:ase  the  difficulty  was  in  the  engineer- 
ng  department,  and  the  loss  ' was  heavy. 
Besides,  it  had  to  contend  with  other 
disadvantages. 

Although  most  of  the  mills  are  at 
tide  water,  some  of  them  are  disad- 
vrantageously  situated  by  having  to 
tranship  the  pulp  twice  before  it  arrives 
at  the  steamer  or  railway.  Another 
serious  item  was  the  want  of  expert 
knowledge  in  the  management,  as  in- 
stanced by  the  numerous  changes  that 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
personnel  of  the  managements. 

Many  of  the  mills  have  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  account  of  the  uneq^ual 
water  supply  for  power,  the  streams  be- 
ing small,  and  have  often  had  to  run 
only  a  portion  of  the  machinery.  The 
quality  of  the  water  has  also  been  a 
serious  factor  in  one  case.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  may  say  that,  of  the  large 
number  of  pulp  mills  that  have  been 
projected  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  in 
the  last  five  years,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  have  started  work,  and  the 
locations  are  now  being  used  largely  to 
prepare  pulpwood  for  the  United  States. 

Half  of  these  mills  are  either  chiefly 
■owned  in  Great  Britain  or  have  floated 
their  debentures  there,  and  these  failures 
have  already  caused  a  cautious  feeling 
there  in  respect  of  new  enterprises  here 
in  this  industry. 

If  English  investors  would  employ  cap- 
able and  disinterested  Canadians,  who 
know  the  country  and  its  customs,  to 
!,  look  into  such  propositions,  there  would 
be  less  of  such  troubles,  but  when  large 
concerns,  such  as  Edward  Lloyd,  Lim- 
"  ited,  send  their  own  manager  out  here 
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to  look  into  propositions  submitted  to 
them,  they  are  liable,  not  knowing  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  to  make  seri- 
ous mistakes,  as  in  the  Sturgeon  Falls 
matter,  where  they  had  to  pay  for  their 
experience  pretty  heavily. 

Earnshaw  Bradley,  C.E. 
Toronto,  14th  Dec,  1903. 

^  M  )l 

The  completion  of  the  International 
Railway,  and  the  Duluth,  and  Rainy 
Lake  road  is  assured,  which  with  the 
Backus  syndicate  and  other  industries 
will  make  Fort  Frances  and  International 
Falls  the  twin  cities  of  the  north. 

THE    INAUGURATION    OF  THE 
NEW    PULP    MILLS  AT 
CHICOUTIMI,  QUE. 

The  town  of  Chicoutimi,  Que.,  was  en 
fete  on  November  28th  in  honor  of  the 
inauguration  and    blessing  of    the  new 
addition  to  the  pulp  mills  just  completed 
by  the  Chicoutimi    Pulp    Company,  the 
proprietors  of  one  of    the  largest  pulp 
mills  in  the    world.  The  occasion  was 
observed  with  civic  honors  and  religious 
ceremony  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Chicoutimi, 
which  is  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  northern 
centres  of  the  Province.    The    day  was 
observed    as    a    public    holiday.  Every 
house  in  Chicoutimi  was  decorated  with 
flags  or  bunting  in  honor  of  the  event. 
A  high  pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  in 
the    church   in    the    forenoon,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  mill  took  place  at  2.30. 
Fully  3,000  persons  attended  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  mills.    At  2.30  the  machinery 
was  stopped,  and  the  Rev.  F.  X.  Belley, 
Vicar-General,  who  officiated  in  the^  ab- 
sence of  the  bishop,  appeared  surpliced, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  the  clergy 
from  the  college,  while  cures  of  adjoin- 
ing parishes  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.     Rev.   Father  Belley  delivered 
a  short  address,  stating  the  object  of  the 
occasion,  which    was    to  invoke  God's 
blessing  upon'  the   enterprise    to  avoid 
the  cause  of  accidents,  and  at  the  same 
time  bless  everyone   connected  with  the 
works.     He    also    addressed  a  few  re- 
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marks  to  the  workmen,  whom  he  be- 
seeched  ever  to  be  loyal  to  their  work 
and  their  masters,  and  to  avoid  strikes, 
etc.  Father  Belley  then  pronounced  the 
benediction,  which  was  followed  by  the 
choir  singing,  which  closed  the  cere- 
mony. The  mill  was  then  started,  and 
an  exhibition  given  of  its  working.  At 
a  word  of  command  every  employee 
sprang  to  his  respective  station,  and 
at  a  signal  every  necessary  valve  was 
open  and  the  machinery  in  motion.  The 
guests,  in  company  with  J.  G.  Scott,  man- 
ager, and  A.  E.  Doucet,  C.E.,  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
Railway,  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  premises.  The  new  mill, 
which  stands  about  300  yards  from  the 
older  structure,  higher  up  the  river,  is 
constructed  of  iron  laid  into  solid 
masonry  work. 

The  property  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp 
Company  is  valued    at    $1,500,000.  The 
new  mill  just    completed  cost  $600,000, 
half  of  which  went  for  machinery.  The 
contract  was  carried  out  by  Emile  Cote, 
of  Quebec.   The  iron  structural  work  was 
done    by  the    Phoenix    Bridge    Co.,  of 
PhoenixviUe,    Pa.,    and    the  Dominion 
Bridge  Co.    The  walls  were  built  by  C. 
Johnson,  the  Niagara    Falls  contractor, 
and  the  Wm.   Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Peterborough,  Ont.,  and    Pusey  & 
Jones    Co.,    of    Wilmington,  Del.,  each 
put  in  ten  grinders  at  $1,200  apiece.  S. 
Morgan  Smith  &  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  sup- 
plied the  turbines  for  $40,000.    Baker  & 
Shelin,  qf  Saratoga  Springs,  the  rotary 
screens.      The     shaking     screens  were 
made    by   Yansen   &  Dahl  Christianii, 
Norway,     and    the    diaphragm  screens, 
forty  in  number,  by  the  Waterous  Engine 
Works    Co.,  of    Brantford,    Ont.  The 
wood  preparing  plant,  boilers    and  hy- 
draulic presses  were  supplied  by  Boomer 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.    The  shaft- 
ing and  pulleys,  the  largest  ever  made  in 
Canada,     came     from    the  well-known 
Levis  works  of  Carrier,    Laine  &  Co.. 
and   the  pumps  from    the  Dean  Pump 
Co.,  of  Holyoke.  The  two  pulp  mills  have 
thirty  grinders,  and  consume  3.000  twelve 
foot  logs  per  twenty-four  hours.  They 
turn  out  nearly  190  tons  wet  and  90  tons 


dry  pulp  per  day.  Six  hundred  hands  are  ' 
employed. 

The  town  of  Chicoutimi  has  a  popula- 
tion of  six  thousand,  who  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  pulp  trade,  which  fur-' 
nishes  employment  to  five  hundred  men,  I 
and,  through  them,  sustains  many  of  the 
other  industries  of  the  place.  It  is  situ- 
ated sixty-eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  which  takes  its  rise  where 
the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
are  poured  into  the  awful  chasm  rent  in 
the  Laurentian  mountains  by  some  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  nature.  The  town  i* 
reached  in  the  summer  by  boat  as  well  as 
by  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Rail- 
wa>. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  tendered 
by  the  mayor,  councillors  and  citizens  of 
Chicoutimi  to  the  president  and  directors 
at  the  Chateau  Saguenay,  at  which  175 
guests  were  present.    Hon.  N.  Garueau, 
the    president,  in    reply  to  a  toast,  re- 
ferred to  the  battles  fought  and  won  to 
accomplish  the  present  result,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  general  situation  of  Chi- 
coutimi district  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view,  alluding  also    to  the  wealth  of 
water  power  and  commercial  value  of  the 
forests  of  the  district.    He  included  pulp 
wood,  which,  he    said,  was    most  sus- 
ceptible to  great  development,  provided 
that  the  proper    means  for  facilitating 
transportation  of    the  product  was  en- 
couraged.    He  pointed  out  that  private 
capital  has  done  its  share.     There  was 
nearly  $3,000,000  invested  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Chicoutimi,  and  fully  $4,000,000 
in  the  district,  which  gave  employment 
to  some  1,500  men  in  summer  and  4>ooo 
in  winter.    The  deepening  of  the  Sague- 
nay to    Chicoutimi  was    necessary,  and 
afterwards   the  proper   equipment   of  it 
PS  a  port  for  ocean  vessels.    If  this  great 
public  work  was  carried  out,  Chicoutimi 
would  not    only  become    an  important 
point  of  shipment,  but    would  enhance 
the  value  of  the  district,  that  could  fur- 
nish 200,000  tons  of  ocean  freight  during 
a  season. 

The  company  held  its  annual  meeting 
on  the  same  day,  at  which  the  old  board 
was  re-elected,  viz.:  President,  Hon.  N 
Garneau;    vice-president,     Mr.    J.  D 
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uay;  board  of  directors,  Hon.  V.  W. 
arue,  N.P.,  C.L.M.,  Dr.  J.  A.  Couture, 
.S.,  G.  Lemoine,  Quebec;  F.  X.  Gos- 
;lin  and  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  managing 
rectors,  Chicoutimi. 

3i  ^  ^ 

RITISH   WOOD   PULP  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this 
Bsociation  was  held  in  Manchester  on 
[ovember  19th.  H.  B.  Wood,  chairman 
f  the  Executive  Committee,  presided  in 
le  absence  of  the  president,  Captain 
artington. 

In  the  committee's  report  a  reference 
as    made    to    possible    fiscal  changes. 
Counsel's  opinion  had  been  obtained  to 
le  eflfect  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
ut  into  the  standard  contiact  the  fol- 
)wing  clause:  "All  duties,  if  any,  levied 
n  wood  pulp  sold  under    this  contract 
D  be  payable  by  the  purchaser." 
The  recommendation  of  the  executive 
lat  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
*aper  Makers'  and  British  Wood  Pulp 
Lssociations  be  formed  tO'  appoint  a  sole 
rbitrator  to  settle  any  dispute  connected 
nth  the  trade  was  adopted.    The  com- 
littee  will  consist  of  four  members  ap- 
ointed  by  each  association.  A  resolution 
o  form  a  joint  committee  of  the  Paper 
/lakers'    Association,    the  Scandinavian 
ssociations,  and  the  British  Wood  Pulp 
Association,  to  draw  up  and  adopt  a  uni- 
orm   scheme  for  sampling  and  testing 
ulp  for  moisture,  was  also  adopted.  It 
vvas  decided  that    the    Executive  Com- 
t  nittee  meet    in  future  at    the  London 
]  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  also  that 
■  !o  two  members  of  one  firm  should  serve 
j  ni  that  committee.    The  following  offi- 
t  ers  were  .elected:  President,  E.  Parting 
t  on;    vice-presidents,    F.    Lloyd,    A.  E. 
li  ^eed,  C.  D.  Ekman,  C.  T.  Owen,  C.  T. 
it  Zraig,  W.  G.  Taylor  and  L.  P.  Andrews; 
e  lonorary  secretary,    F.  E.    R.  Becker: 
-  lonorary  treasurer  C.  F.  Douch;  Exe- 
g  :utive    Committee,    Messrs.  Henderson. 

?aris,  Wood,  Nordberg,  Mather,  D'Oyley 
g  Mears,  Andrews,  and  Lewis  Clegg. 
i    At  the  annual  dinner  Joseph  Dixon,  in 
[  proposing  "The  Wood  Pulp  Trade,"  re 
),  erred   to  the    year  t88o,   when   pulp  in 


Norway  and    Sweden  was    five  guineas 
($25-57)  a  ton.    To-day  he  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  but  it  was  jolly  cheap  all 
round.     He  accorded    the  pulp  industry 
the  praise  for  having    brought    forth  a 
fibre  and    pulp    that    could    supply  the 
wants  of  the  country  at  the  price  it  was 
being  supplied  at  to-day.    It  had  been  his 
privilege  during  the  last  few  months  to 
visit     our     granddaughter — Canada — and 
to  investigate  the  conditions  prevailing 
over  there  in  the  wood  pulp  industry,  and 
he  was  quite  certain  that  they  had  now 
got  a  competitor  in  the  future  with  whom 
they  would  have  to  reckon.    He  believed 
they  would  have  to  put    their    house  in 
order  in  Scandinavia  if  they  wanted  to 
keep  up  with  the  great  sister  colony  of 
Canada,  and  why  ought  they  not  as  Eng- 
lishmen to  give    preference  to  Canada? 
(Cheers.)    Canada  was  developing  into  a 
great  nation.    She  was  "a  daughter  in  her 
mother's  house,  but  mistress  in  her  own," 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  altera- 
tions that  were  going  to  be  made  in  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  country  would  develop 
the  resources  of  Canada,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  the  paperniaking  industry 
in  England.    Was  it  not    better   that  a 
ship  should  bring  two  tons  of  pulp  from 
Canada  than  one  ton  of  paper?    Did  not 
that  mean  that  the  shipping  industry  in 
this    country    would    develop    twofold  ? 
There  was  just  one  little  rift  in  the  lute, 
he  did  not  mind  telling  them.    He  had 
visited  some  of  the  finest  developments 
and  works  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
wood  pulp  industry,  in  Canada,  but  unfor- 
tunately those  great  works    were  over- 
capitalized, and  he  did  not  believe  they 
brought    any    profits    whatever    to  the 
shareholders.     But  that  was  entirely  by 
the  way.    Those  engaged    in  the  paper 
industry  in  England  just  now  were  en- 
joying a  little  prosperity,  and  surely  they 
were  entitled  to  an  occasional  innings, 
and  no  one  would  begrudge  it.    He  did 
not  mind  telling  them  frankly  that  for 
thirty-three  years    he  had  been  making 
paper  in  England,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  if  his  balance  sheets  were  ex- 
amined quite  30  per  cent,  of  them  would 
show  no  dividend    whatever.    But  that 
did  not  matter;  he  was  getting  it  now. 
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—A  large  manufacturing  firm,  in 
Leeds,  England,  would  like  to  get  the 
name  of  a  Canadian  paper  mill  making 
a  class  of  paper  suitable  for  card  index 
systems.  A  sample  of  the  kind  of 
paper  required  can  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  introducing  a  new 
line  of  goods  into  the   British  market. 

 The  affairs  of  the  Consolidated  Lake 

Superior  Co.,  owners  of  the   vSault  in- 
dustries, including  the  pulp  mills,  are  not 
yet  settled.      Senator    Dandurand,  who 
went  to  England 
on  a  mission  for 
money,    has  re- 
turned, and  gives 
out    the  state- 
ment  that  Eng- 
lish capitaHsts  are 
willing     to  ad- 
vance  money  to 
put  the  various 
industries    on  a. 
working  footing 
_  if  the  Speyer  & 

F.  H.  Clerg-ue.         q^j^       loan      i  S 

settled;  but  as  Speyer  &  Co.'s  claims 
cannot  be  disposed  of  except  by  private 
agreement  or  by  prolonged  litigation  m 
the  United  States  courts,  this  capital  is 
not  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Mean- 
time negotiations  are  being  carried  on 
with  Cincinnati  capitaHsts,  but  no  result 
is  announced.  It  is  stated  that  Speyer 
&  Co.  are  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
Ontario  Government  proposals  for  re- 
organization on  condition  that  law  pro- 
cesses be  dropped,  but  they  decline  to 
negotiate  with  Mr.  Clergue. 

—Reference  was  made  last  month  to 
the  suggestion  by  J.  R.  Walker,  of  Mont- 
treal,  that  a  commission  should  be 
created  having  power  to  determine  causes 
arising  out  of  the  regulation  of  rivers 
and  streams,  and  dealing  with  forestry 
matters  which  affect  the  flow  of  waters. 
Mr.  Walker  points  out  that  already  the 
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pine  has  been  cleared  away  from  the  coun- 
try around  the  head  waters  of   most  oi 
the  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  the 
Laurentian  mountains  and  fall  into  th( 
St.   Lawrence;    and  that  the  lumberinj 
now  carried  on  there  is  mostly  for  th( 
remaining  timber,  chiefly  spruce.  Seeinj 
the    rapidity  with  which  pulp  manufac^ 
turing  consumes  spruce,  it  will  be  but 
short  time  before  the  hills  which  fori 
the  sources  of  these  rivers  are  strippe( 
bare,  and  then  the  wasting  away  of  th. 
surface  soil  will  leave  this  region  a  mere 
mountain  waste,  subject  to  alternation! 
of   drought  and  flood,  as  has  alread; 
actually  occurred  in  the  Allegheny  regioi 
of    the    United    States.     In    fact,  th< 
drought  of  last  spring,  followed  by  the 
dry  spell  of  the  autumn,  which  has  left 
the  pulp  makers  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships of  Quebec  without  enough  watei 
to  run  their  mills,  is  very  probably  th( 
beginning  of  climatic    changes  brought 
about    by  forest    stripping,  which  mayj 
bring  disaster  to  both   the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  wholf 
St    Lawrence  valley.     Such  a  calamit: 
can  be  averted  by  the  timely  adoption 
a  broad  policy  of  forest  preservation  ai 
the    regulation  of   the  water   supply  oi 
rivers  and  streams  so  that  the  mterest. 
of  manufacturers  using   power  are  pro- 
tected.   As  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  the 
recommendations     of    Hon.     Geo.  W. 
Stephens,  the  special    commissioner  on 
Crown  lands  and  forestry  in  Quebec,  are 
on  the  same  lines,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  disinterested  counsels  will  pre- 
vail   with    the    Provincial  Government. 
Had  the  Quebec  Government  of  twenty 
years  ago  realized  the  future  of  pulp,  the 
Province  of  Quebec  would  to-day  be  ex- 
porting paper  and  pulp  to  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  instead  of  merely  furnishmgi 
the  raw  material  for  other  countries  to| 
do  the  trade  and  mak,e  the  profit. 

VI  ^ 

—At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Wood  Pulp  Association  it  wa5 
resolved  to  start  a  Norwegian-Swedisl" 
sales  office  for  mechanical  pulp  at  Chris- 
tiania. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  "NEWS.* 

(Concluded  from  last  issue.) 

Without  going  into  all  the  complicated 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  when 
alum  cake  is  added  to  the  beater,  in- 
volving the  precipitation  of  the  rosin 
from  the  soda  solution,  certain  reactions 
between  alum  and  hard  water,  and  color- 
ing matters,  and  so  on,  we  may  merely 
give  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the 
actual  loss  in  weight  due  to  these 
changes.  The  total  weight  of  alum  cake, 
rosin,  and  alkali,  added  as  per  the 
schedule  given  in  Chapter  I,  amounted 
to  tons.  Of  this  we  may  estimate 
that  about  16  to  20  cwt.  are  lost  by 
reason  of  the  solubility  of  the  sub- 
stances in  water. 

We  may  next  turn  our  attention  to 
the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  and 
endeavor  to  make  up  a  list  of  items  to 
account  for  the  total  weight  of  materials 
used  as  appearing  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  account. 

(i)  The  Paper. — It  is  well  known  that 
the  paper,  as  leaving  the  calenders  and 
going  on  to  the  reelers  is  very  dry,  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  water. 
Now,  in  making  comparison  of  the  raw 
materials  and  the  finished  product  the 
conditions  must  be  similar.  In  general 
terms,  the  paper  is  a  mixture  of  the 
pulps  and  the  clay.  The  pulps  and  clay 
have  already  been  expressed  in  such 
weights  as  to  represent  raw  material.'; 
having  a  ten  per  cent,  allowance  of  at- 
mospheric moisture.  Hence  we  must 
determine  exactly  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture in  the  finished  paper  and  then  se(! 
what  shortage  of  weight  is  due  to  the 
over-drying  of  the  paper.  Suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  that  the  weight  o^ 
paper  made  is  exactly  100  tons. 

On  testing  the  paper  for  natural  mois 
ture,  which  is  easily  done  by  taking, 
sheets  out  when  the  reels  are  changed 
on  the  machine,  we  may  find  that  the 
total  moisture  is  only  5  per  cent.  Clearly, 
we  cannot  compare  the  weight  of  the 
pJ'per  with  the  weight  of  pulp  until  we 
know  what  the  paper  would  weigh  if  it 
contained  exactly  10  per  cent,  of  mois- 


ture. This  is  done  in  the  followmg  man- 
ner: 100  tons  of  paper  with  5  per  cent 
of  moisture  is  equal  to  95  tons  of  bone- 
dry  paper.  Since  90  parts  of  bone-dr} 
are  to  be  equal  to  100  parts  of  air-dry 
(i.e.,  to  give  a  paper  containing  10  per 
cent,  of  moisture),  95  tons  of  bone-dry 
paper  will  give  105  tons  11  cwt.  of  paper 
containing  10  per  cent,  of  moisture 
Hence,  the  allowance  to  be  given  for 
this  loss  is: 

105.  II.  o.  less  100.  0.  o.  0.  or  5 
II.  o.  o.  This  has  to  be  placed  on  th(. 
credit  side  of  the  account. 

(2)  Broken  Paper. — If  any  dry  broken 
is  left  at  the  end  of  a  trial  it  must  be 
weighed,  and  duly  recorded.  Any  wet 
broken  is  also  weighed,  tested,,  anc^ 
noted  down  in  terms  of  dry  paper. 

Suppose  the  weight  is  i.    5.    o.  o. 

(3)  Back  Water  Residues. — If  these, 
have  not  all  been  used  up  in  the  making; 
of  the  paper,  they  should  be  weighed  up 
and  allowed  for.  In  our  imaginary  casr 
we  may  take  this  as  being  i^  tons. 

The  Water  Used. — This  is  an  import- 
ant item,  though,  owing  to  the  nature; 
of  the  changes,  the  influence  on  the  final 
weights  is  practically  nothing.  A  short 
discussion  of  the  matter,  however,  will  be 
useful.  The  amount  of  water  required 
per  ton  of  paper  is  a  very  variable  item, 
Some  mills  will  only  use  a  small  propor- 
tion, while  others  may  find  it  necessary 
to  use  large  excesses,  thus  needing  an 
elaborate  plant  for  treating  the  back 
water  residues.  This  excess  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  paper  • 
makers  use  large  quantities  of  water  for 
keeping  down  froth,  for  the  suction 
boxes,  for  washing  the  wires,  and  in 
other  directions  of  the  machine.  The 
less  water  that  can  be  used  in  this  way 
the  better,  as  then  the  need  of  treating' 
the  residues  may  be  dispensed  with.  Th<? 
writer  is  convinced  that  a  system  of  back 
water  treatment  is  possible  in  which  tho 
amount  of  surplus  water  left  after  the 
removal  of  the  residues  becomes  almost 
nothing.  In  fact,  experiments  have  been 
made  by  the  writer  proving  that  the 
amount  of  fresh  water  used  on  the  ma- 
chine may  be  reduced  to  such  an  exten^; 
that  no  surplus  water  need  be  produced. 
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or,  in  any  case,  only  a  very  small 
amount.  However,  this  is  not  the  case 
in  present  practice  so  that  we  must  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  water  which 
goes  away  after  treatment. 

The  water  that  runs  away  from  th<: 
settling  plant,  or  from  the  apparatu.'i 
used  for  recovering  the  residues,  can 
actually  be  measured  or  approximated. 
We  give  a  method  for  doing  this. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  air-dr]' 
weight  of  residues  obtained.  In  th(! 
case  of  filter  presses  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  count  the  number  ot 
cakes,  and  dry  out  a  few  to  find  the 
average  dry  weight.  Several  times 
in  the  day  take  a  sample  of  the  back 
water  running  into  the  tanks.  Deter- 
mine the  weight  of  residue  in  half 
a  gallon  of  this  water.  Make  several 
tests  in  order  to  get  a  safe  average. 
Here  is  an  example: 
Weight  of  dry  residues  total  5 
tons. 

Weight  of  dry  residue  in  one  gal- 
lon  (average),  0.015  lb. 

Total  number  of  gallons  run  from 
the  settling  plant. 
Of  course,  the  measurement  of  the  back 
waters  is  not  a  difficult  matter  under  or- 
dinary circumstances;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  any  actual  definite  measuring,  the 
above  scheme  is  a  good  one  to  adopt. 

Now  in  this  surplus  back  water  dis- 
charged into  the  drain  because  there  is 
no  use  for  it,  there  will  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  suspended  matter  which 
cannot  be  removed  by  the  process  of 
settling,  or,  indeed,  by  any  other  method 
without  great  expense.  The  amount  will 
depend  upon  the  completeness  of  the 
treatment.  If,  for  example,  the  quan- 
tity is  still  Vi  lb.  per  1,000  gallons,  then 
the  total  amount  lost  in  this  way  will  be 
(750  x  Y-i)  lb.,  that  is,  nearly  3  cwt.  This 
small  amount  will  be  placed  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  soluble 
matter  in  the  750,000  gallons  of  water 
will  show  that  the  weight  per  gallon 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  amount 
of  dissolved  solids  in  the  fresh  water. 
Thus,  in  one  exhaustive  trial  of  this  kind 
made  byr  the  writer,  when  studying  this 


question  of  yield  along  the  lines  of  this 
paper,  the  following  results  were  ob- 
tained. Expressing  the  quantities  in 
terms  of  the  weight  of  solid  matter  per 
1,000  gallons  of  water: 

In  the  fresh  water  used,  3.7  lb.  per 
1,000  gallons. 

In  the  back  water  obtained,  7.5  lb.  per 
1,000  gallons. 

In  the  former,  the  dissolved  matter 
was  chiefly  salts  of  lime  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  water.  In  the  latter,  the 
nature  of  the  dissolved  substances  was 
entirely  difYerent;  but  into  these  we  need 
not  enter  at  the  moment.  It  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  the  water  carries  away 
a  certain  weight  of  matter  derived  from 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  paper.  If  we  put  this  as  the 
quantity  found  in  the  above  test  we  have* 
(750  X  3.8)  lb.,  or  approximately 
I  ton,  5  cwts.  2  qrs.  o  lb. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  figure 
with  the  figures  showing  the  loss  by  the 
solubility  of  the  sizing  substances  and 
alum. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  the  watei 
used,  we  may  notice  that  the  soluble 
matter  in  the  water  is  not  all  lost,  only 
that  which  goes  away  from  the  settling- 
tanks  or  recovery  plant.  Some  of  the 
soluble  constituents  remain  in  the  paper, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  wet  paper  from 
the  press  rolls  is  dried  on  the  cylinders, 
and  thus  some  quantity  is  retained.  The 
amount  is  easily  determined.  A  few 
tests  for  the  moisture  in  the  wet  papei 
just  before  it  goes  on  to  the  drying 
cylinders  are  required,  and  the  amount 
of  water  evaporated  by  the  cylinders  is» 
to  be  calculated.  Suppose  the  condition 
of  the  paper  at  this  stage  is: 

Total  moisture    70  per  cent. 

Bone-dry  paper    30  per  cent. 

Since  the  weight  of  paper  made  wa?. 
ICO  tons  corresponding  to  95  tons  bone- 
dry,  we  have  total  weight  of  wet  paper  . 
X  30 

95  100 

in  which  x  is  3^7  tons.  The  actual 
weight  of  the  water  evaporated  is  thu«« 
(317  —  100)  tons,  or  217  tons.    This  cor- 
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responds  to  217  x  2,240  lb.  of  water,  01 
48,608  gallons. 

Now,  this    48,608    gallons    will  con- 
tain, in  the  case  quoted,  184  lb.  of  sub- 
stances due  to  soluble  constituents  de 
rived  from  the  alum,  soda,  and  the  pulps 
The  amount  is  too  small  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  schedule  of  the  items  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  sheet;    but  we  merely  point 
this  out  as  one  of    the    results    of  the 
various  chemical  changes  going  on  even 
with  the  manufacture  of  simple  "news."' 
The  exact  changes  can  only  be  set  oul 
and  accounted  for  by  a  proper  analysis- 
of  the  constituents  of  the  paper,  othei 
than  fibre,  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  r.he  water  used. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  construct 
the  balance  sheet  for  the  materials  and 
product.  On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
slightly  amended  schedule  of  raw  ma- 
terials: 

Raw  Materials.  Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs.  Lb 
Mechanical  pulp.  70  0  o  0 

Sulphite  pulp  ...  30         o         o  f 
Additional  pulp 
found  br  test  .  .    o         o         o  0 

China  clay    9         o         o  0 

Alum  cake    i        15         o  0 

Rosin    o        12         o  0 

Alkali    o         3         o  0 

III        10         o  o 

On  the  other  side  we  have  a  scheme 
something  after  the  following: 

Tons.     Cwt.    Qrs.  Lb. 

Weight  of  fin- 
ished paper  (5 
per  cent,  mois- 
ture)   100         o         o  o 

Allowance  f  or 
weight  of  mois- 
ture necessary 
to  make  the  fin- 
ished paper 
show     10  per 

cent,  moisture.     5        li  o  0 

Allowance  for 
wrapping  and 
excess  moisture 
i  n  mechanical 

pulp    I         5         o  0 

Allowance  for  ex- 


cess moisture 

in  the  clay          —  5  i  16 

Losses  due  to 
the  sizing  pro- 
cess   I  I  0  o 

Weight  of  dry 
broken  paper, 

over    I  5  0  o 

Weight  of  dry 
residues  from 

recovery  plant.     i         10  o  o 

Residues  still  in 
the  water,  leav- 
ing the  settling 
tank  after  treat- 
ment   o  3  o  0 

Floor  sweepings 
(pulp  wasted  in 
opening  bales, 

etc.)    o  o         o  o 

Total  accounted 

for    Ill         o         I  16 

We  do  not  claim  that  these  results  set 
out  in  this  scheme  are  those  that  will  be 
found  in  any  particular  instance.  The 
schedule  is  given  merely  to  indicate  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  possible  for 
the  paper-maker  to  account  for  the 
losses  in  manufacure.  It  /s  evident 
that  the  most  serious  loss  is  that  due  to 
the  over-dried  condition  of  the  paper, 
and  thus  the  scheme  will  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  indicating  the  extremes 
of  loss  that  one  would  expect. 

For  this  reason,  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  carry  the  discussion  further 
with  a  view  of  studying  the  method  in 
which  the  actual  yield  is  expressed  by 
most  paper-makers.  Some  give  the  yield 
in  terms  of  the  weight  of  finished  paper 
made  from  the  pulps  used,  and  consider 
the  weight  of  clay  added  as  a  set-ofT 
against  mechanical  losses  and  the  loss 
due  to  the  over-drying  of  the  paper.  In 
the  case  given,  this  would  be  expressed 
as  being  a  yield  of  ton  for  ton,  or  that 
a  ton  of  paper  took  20  cwt.  of  material. 

Others  include  the  clay,  and  so  show 
a  smaller  yield  of  paper.  Whatever 
method  is  used,  the  adoption  of  a  scheme 
like  the  one  suggested  would  be  of  great 
value,  as  showing  the  paper-maker  what 
the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  mill  are 
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likely  to  produce.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  test  of  each  machine  in  the  mill 
lasting  a  sufficiently  long  period— say, 
for  a  week,  or,  at  any  rate,  three  or  four 
days-would  prove  of  immense  service. 
The  losses  are  at  present  too  often  put 
down  to  mechanical  cause  without  pro- 
per investigation;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  good  yield  is  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  good  work,  whereas  it  may  be  due  to 
the  very  prosaic  existence  of  a  generous 
allowance  of  pulp  beyond  the  amount 
actually  booked  to  the  machine. 

The   institution   of  a    few  important 
tests  of  this  kind  would  serve  to  estab- 
lish   the     conditions     necessary    for  a 
normal  yield.    Once  these  conditions  are 
properly    established,  any  serious  devi- 
ation from  the  expected  yields  may  then 
be  regarded  as  a  proper  cause  for  com- 
plaint; but  without  them  the  subject  is 
more  or    less  a  matter  of  guess-work. 
The   suggestions  may  not   be   of  service 
to  those   mills  in  which  the  yield  is  al- 
ready a  high  one,  and  there  are  no  doubt 
many  mills  in  which  such  is  the  case. 
,nd  probably  this  may  be  traced  to  the 
excellence  of  the  arrangements  for  such 
matters  as  the  testing  of  the  wood  pulp 
the   treatment   of   the   back  water,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  froth.    These  are 
serious  causes   of  leakage  in  many  m- 
stances,  and    ones    that    may    be  more 
easilv  detected  than  leakages    of  stuft 
through  defective  valves,  and  pipes  that 
cannot  be  easily  got  at. 

The  explanations  given  seem  to  indi- 
cate that,  with  the  pulp  properly  tested 
and  weighed  out,  and  with  the  clay  m 
normal  condition,  the  losses  after  that 
may  be  simply  mechanical,  and,  there- 
fore, to  a  large  extent,  preventable.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  all  the  sources  of 
loss  even  now  in  the  schedule,  as,  for 
instance,  the  loss  due  to  waste  of  pulp 
in  opening  up  the  bales,  which  is  gen- 
erally swept  up,  and  either  thrown  away 
or  used  in  some  other  direction.— Paper 
Maker. 

^  ^ 

During  the  last  few  weeks  hundreds  of 
cords  of  pulp  wood  have  been  received 
at  Booth's  new  pulp  mill,  Ottawa. 


BRITISH  PAPER  TRADE  SITUA- 
TION. 

(From  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review) 
In  considering  the  subject    of  fiscal 
revision,  it  behoves  every  man  to  learn 
what  is  the  exact  position  of  the  trades 
most  nearly  affecting   his  own  interests 
under  the  present    system  of    free  im- 
ports.   The  man  who  decides  the  ques- 
tion   solely  from   the,  point  of  view  of 
his  own  local  or  personal  interests  is  un- 
worthy of  the  privileges  of    a  vote-re- 
cording citizen,  and  has  much  to  learn  be- 
fore he  becomes  a  politician.    The  whole 
strive  for  it,  and  the  mere  striving  raises 
must  be  scanned    before    judgment  be 
pronounced,    and  motives    of  personal 
gain  should  not  cloud  the  issue.  This 
is   the   ideal  conception   of  public  duty 
to  which  few  men  attain.    We  may  all 
strive  for  it,  and  the  mere  striving  raises 
the   judgment  above   the   mere  sordid. 
But  no  one  can  ignore  the'  aspect  of  the 
question    which    most    nearly  concerns 
himself,  and  in  all  cases  it  forms  a  good 
starting  point  for  an  examination  of  the 
complexity  in  which  the  whole  question 
is  wrapped.      We  therefore  set  out  to 
show  our  readers  what  is  revealed  in  re- 
cently published  statistics  regarding  the 
paper  trade  of  the  country.    We  would 
state   facts   rather  than    deduce  lessons 
from  them.    The  latter  task  may  be  left 
to  the  reader. 

The  expansion  of  the  trade  is  indi- 
cated by  those  figures  in  the  census 
which  give  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  paper  consuming  crafts.  The 
record  of  employees  of  the  printing  and 
bookbinding  trades  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  last  half  century  is  as 
follows: 

1851    32,995 

1861    46,576 

187 1    64,226 

1881    88,108 

1891    121,913 

igoi    149,793 

In  the  whole  range  of  our  industries, 
there  is  not  one  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  such  a  rate  of  increase.  There 
has  been  multiplication  by  almost  five 
within  fifty  years.    Even  this  is  no  ac- 
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curate  measure  of  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  paper,  because  the  ma- 
chinery now  at  command  has  increased 
the  capacity  to  use  paper  without  in- 
creasing in  anything  Hke  equal  degree 
the  manual  labor  necessary.  Truly  of 
the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end. 

The  veriest  tyro— the  man  in  the 
street— knows  that  the  output  of  the 
paper  manufacturing  trade  of  Great 
Britain  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  absorbing  home  market, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  to  what 
extent  the  foreigner  is  now  supplying 
this  market  with  the  product  of  foreign 
paper  mills.  Half  a  century  ago,  when 
there  was  an  excise  duty  of  i^d.  a 
pound  on  British-made  paper,  the  public 
records  kept  a  note  of  the  amount  of 
paper  manufactured.  For  instance,  we 
find  that  in  1858  duty  was  paid  upon 
187,414,667  pounds,  avoirdupois,  or  83,- 
667  tons.  This  was  considered  marvel- 
lous, and  indeed  it  was,  for  it  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  200  per  cent,  over 
tventy-five  years  before,  thanks  to  im- 
provements in  papermaking  machinery. 

But  we  shall  not  look  back  into  an- 
cient history  in  an  investigation  of  the 
paper  trade.  Our  concern  lies  with  the 
present,  and  if  we  compare  the  imports 
of  papermaking  materials  for  1902  and 
those  for  1890,  twelve  years  before,  we 
shall  throw  some  light  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  our  paper  mills.  The  records  of 
value  are  as  follows: 

Imports  of  Papermaking  Materials. 
1890.  1902. 
£2,462,056  £3,386,713 
Movement  +3^%. 

We  have  here  an  increase  of  nearly  40 
per  cent.,  which  would  be  satisfactory 
if  we  did  not  know  that  the  consuming 
industries  had  expanded  their  capacity 
for  paper  to  a  much  greater  degree. 

If  we  look  at  the  imports  of  finished 
paper,  we  learn  to  what  extent  the  coun- 
try is  dependent  upon  foreign  paper 
mills.  Here  are  the  import  figures  of 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  paper  for  the 
same  two  years: 

Total  Paper  Imports. 
1890.  1902. 
£1,976,894  £4,537,674 
+  130%. 


The  proof  is  convincing.  We  have 
over  two  and  a  half  million  pounds' 
worth  of  paper  entering  Great  Britain 
annually,  more  than  came  into  the  coun- 
try twelve   years  ago. 

We  may  venture  a  little  way  into  de- 
tails, and  find  in  what  classes  of  paper 
the  imports  have  increased,  and  from 
what  producing  sources  the  chief  in- 
creases have  come.  The  principal  de- 
partment is  that  of  printing  and  writing 
papers,  in  which  the  increase  has  been 
stupendous  and  portentous.  We  append 
the  figures: 

Imports  of  Prmting  and  Writing  Paper. 
1890.  1902. 
£389,105  £3,039,615 
Movement  -f68i%. 

In  the  latter  year  scarcely  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  value  imported  was  on 
reels,  and  fully  three-fourths  in  sheets. 
Of  the  former  class,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way contributed  18,000  and  16,000  tons, 
respectively,  valued  at  £220,000  and 
£204,000,  and  the  United  States  came 
third  with  10,000  tons  to  the  value  of 
£122,000.  Contributions  by  other  for- 
eign countries  were  unimportant.  The 
only  British  colony  with  any  share  of 
our  imports  of  reeled  printing  paper 
was  Canada  with  a  bill  for  £66,000.  The 
importance  of  the  countries  supplying 
this  market  with  printing  paper  not  on 
reels  indicates  a  different  order.  The 
1902  total  value  in  this  class  was  £2,300,- 
299,  and  the  contributors  were  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Germany  (which  we  con- 
sider one  exporting  entity  so  mixed  up 
are  German  exports  with  those  of  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  owing  to  German 
manufacturers  sending  shipments  through 
the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp), 
Sweden,  Norway,  France,  United  States 
and  Russia,  the  order  of  importance  be- 
ing as  named. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  our  paper 
imports  have  been  increasing  at  an 
enormous  rate,  and  the  question  ob- 
trudes whether  our  papermaking  indus- 
try is  in  a  state  of  decline — relative  if 
not  actual.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  it  is.  If  it  couldbe  shown  that  our 
exports  of  paper  had  been  increasing 
in  any  degree  proportionate  to  our  im- 
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ports,  it    might    be    argued    that  there 
were  some  classes  of  paper  in  which  we 
were    maintaining  or    acquiring  a  pre- 
eminence and  others  in  which  we  were 
allowing  the   foreign  mills   to   lead  the 
van.    \V  e  are,  however,  denied  the  sat- 
isfaction of  any  such  consolation. 
Total  Paper  Exports. 
1890.  1902. 
£  1 .679,000  £  1 ,672,000 

Movement — .5%. 
The  situation  is  one  of  "as  you  were" 
— absolutely  stationary.  And  during 
these  years,  as  before  stated,  the  foreign 
increase  in  the  British  market  has  been 
one  of  130  per  cent.,  and  the  specific 
increase  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds.  Twelve  years  ago  our  imports 
of  manufactured  paper  were  only  slightly 
in  excess  of  our  exports  of  the  same, 
and  last  year's  value  of  imports  was 
almost  three  times  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports. 

We  may  dissect  the  exports  somewhat 
to  find  what  over-sea  markets  are  of  im- 
portance to  our  paper  exporters.  In 
many  departments  of  the  export  field, 
purchases  by  foreign  countries  show  a 
tendency  to  decrease  and  those  by 
British  Colonies  exhibit  progress.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  paper  trade,  as  the  figures 
show: — 

British  Exports  of  Paper. 

Move- 

1890.  1902.  ment. 

To  Foreign 

Countries  .  .  £511,000  £587,000  +15% 
To  British 

Colonies  i,i68,oco  1.085.0CO  —  7% 
The  Colonial  market  is  worth  almost 
twice  as  much  as  the  foreign  market,  but 
the  tendency  is  against  the  miintenance 
of  this  position.  If  present  movements 
continue  we  shall  witness  a  turning  of 
the  tables.  A  descent  into  further  details 
may  be  instructive: 

I-'xports  of  Writing  and  Printing  Paper 
.  and  Envelopes. 

Move- 

1890.  1902.  ment. 

I'or  Foreign 

Countries  .  .  £304,662  £368,325  +21% 
T'or  British 

Colonies   ...      892,186       753964  — 14% 


The  tendency  of  the  total  figures  is 
echoed  and  accentuated.  Here  the  col- 
onial trade  is  worth  more  than  twice  the 
foreign  trade.  Among  foreign  nations, 
the  purchasers  in  the  order  of  importance 
are  France,  Germany,  Holland  anl  Bel- 
gium (these  three  considered  as  one), 
Japan,  United  States,  China,  Argentine 
Republic  and  Chili.  Australia  is  the  best 
of  our  colonial  customers  and  South 
Africa  follows.  Canada,  on  account  of 
paper  being  made  within  her  borders  and 
of  her  proximity  to  United  States  mills, 
does  not  take  the  position  warranted  by 
her  importance. 

1  he    records  of    the  export  trade  in 
paperhangings  show  slight    increases  in 
both  the  foreign  and    the  colonial  sec- 
tions, although  the  former  is  the  greater: 
Exports  of  Paperhangings. 

Move- 

1890.  1902.  ment. 

To  Foreign 

Countries  ..  £61,192  £79,581  +30% 
To  British 

Colonies  ...  98,324  ii-I,437  +16% 
Even  here  the  colonial  trade  exceeds  in 
value  the  foreign  trade  by  about  50  per 
cent.  Evidently  the  formation  of  the 
wall  paper  trust  in  this  country  has  had 
no  detrimental  effect  on  the  export  trade, 
although  we  believe  that  the  prices 
charged  in  the  home  market,  which  were 
increased  under  amalgamation,  are  main- 
tained in  the  foreign  and  colonial  fields. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  buyer  of 
our  wall-paper  among  foreign  countries, 
although  her  purchases  came  to  only 
£22,000  last  year.  The  combined  pur- 
chases of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land are  greater  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  considering  exports  to 
these  countries  the  reasons  which  cause 
us  to  group  them  in  their  own  export 
trade  do  not  hold  the  same  force.  All 
British  colonies  are  good  customers  for 
British  paperhangings.  Canada  hangs 
back  because  she  herself  makes  wall- 
paper, and  has  got  to  the  point  of  ex- 
porting. 

In  the  section  comprised  under  the 
heading.  "Pasteboard  and  Millboard," 
and  which  includes  playing  cards,  the  in- 
crease is  shifted  from  foreign  to  colonial 
shoulders.     Here  are  the  amounts: — 
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Exports  oi  Jr^asLeboard  and  Millboard. 

Move- 

1890.  1902.  ment. 

To  Foreign 

Countries  ..    £i3,457     £i5,790  +i7% 
To  British  ^ 

Colonies  ...  35,978  52,789  +47% 
The  smallness  of  the  specific  increases 
diminish  the  satisfaction  caused  by  the 
large  percentage  increase,  foo  often  m 
investigating  trade  we  find  that  the  for- 
eigner IS  increasing  his  hold  of  our  trade 
by  forced  marches,  while  the  cases  of 
increase  by  our  makers  in  foreign  mar- 
kets are,  where  they  appear,  usually  m 
the  nature  of  a  crawl. 

In  paper  not  included  in  above  classi- 
fications, foreign  trade  has  witnessed  a 
small  decrease,  while  the  colonial  record 
proves  modest  progress.  We  give  the 
figures,  which  include  paper  bags:— 

Other  Kinds  of  Paper,  etc. 

Move- 

1890.  1902.  ment. 

To  Foreign  ^        o  Ac/ 

Countries  ..  £i3i,907  £123,581-6% 

To  British 

Colonies   ...      141,265       164,237  +16% 

I  IS  noticeable  that  the  total  quantity  of 
paper  bags  sent  to  foreign  countries  m 
1902  was  only  20  tons,  and  the  value 
under  £500.  The  colonies  took  i,375 
tons,  valued  at  £27,02Q.  South  Africa 
was  the  chief  destination. 

These    are  the  chief    features  of  the 
export  and   import  paper   trade,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  much  may  be  gained 
by  tracing  it  into  further    details.  The- 
vicissitudes  of    the  several  departments 
may  be  due  to  local  and  transient  influ- 
ences, but  the  grept  fact  stands  out  ^hat 
Britain's  position  in  the  selling  markets 
of  the  world  is  not  improving.    Tn  fact, 
it  is  declining  seriously,  because  the  pur- 
chases of  neutral  markets  are  increasmg 
year  by  year  with  the  consumption,  even 
as  British  consumption  of  paper  is  ever 
increasing.    British  paper  mills  have  no 
share  of  this  great  increase.    The  paper 
industry  is  to  a  great  extent   typical  of 
the  mass  of  industries  in  this  country.  It 
comes    wonderfully  near     the  average. 
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Critics,  economists,  and  politicians  may 
diner  Ibout  the  remedy,  but  no  one  who 
judges  figures  on  their  merits  can  deny 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

All  this  foreign  paper,  which  has  now 
reached  the  annual  value  of  nearly  five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  enters  our 
market  free  from  any  tax,  and,  bearing 
this  fact  in  mind,  we  may  look  at  the 
treatment  meted  to  our  exports  when 
they  reach  various  over-sea  markets. 
The  table  we  give  below  presents  the 
average  duties  charged  upon  the  total 
volume  of  British  exports  of  British 
manufactures  to  the  respective  countries. 
Often  the  duties  are  specific,  at  so  many 
dollars,  francs,  marks,  or  what  not  per 
pound  weight,  hundredweight,  or  dozen, 
but  they  have  been  worked  out  to  a  per 
centage  rate: — 

Average  Rate  of  Du^y  on  Paper. 
Russia    131  per  cent- 
United  States   73 

Austria-Hungary  .     35  ^* 

France    34 

Italy    27 

Germany    25 

Canada   

Belgium    ^3 

New  Zealand   9 

Australia    ^ 

South   Africa   6 

It  should  be  noted  that  Canada  and 
South  Africa  charge  higher  duties  than 
above  on  goods  of  non-British  origin. 

One  would  like  to  know  for  certain  it 
the    foreign    paper    manufacturer  who 
sends  to  this  market  the  product  of  his 
mills  does  so  at  a  price  lower  than  his 
home  price?    In 'other  words,  is  foreign 
paper  "dumped"  here?    It  is  extremely 
difficult   to    obtain    precise  information 
upon  this  point,  and  there  has  been,  so 
far  as  we  know,  only  one  point  of  evi- 
dence made  public.    Self-interest  causes 
both    dumper  and    dumpee    to  be  mute 
upon    this    question.      But    the  United 
States  Industrial    Commission,  which  in 
the  year  1901  made  a  fairly  thorough 'in- 
vestigatidn  of  the  methods  of    trusts  in 
that  country,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  policy  of  dumping,  secured  one 
tacit  admission  that  the  practice  prevail 
in  the  paper  trade.    Mr.  Chisholm.  the 
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President  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
which  produces  about  70  to  75  per  cent, 
of  the  paper  ("news")  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  and  which  exports  to 
Australia  one-third  of  the  paper  used 
there,  was  asked:  "In  selling  to  Aus- 
tralia, are  your  prolits  proportionate  to 
what  they  are  in  the  home  market  here, 
or  do  you  have  to  lower  prices  to  get 
your  market  there?"  ,  He  replied:  "In 
the  last  year  our  export  profits  on  the 
prices  received  were  the  highest  in  the 
business."  This  was  a  clear  evasion  of 
the  point  at  issue.  Had  tt  been  true 
that  the  company  of  which  this  gentle- 
man is  president  had  been  selling  at  cost 
price  or  under  it,  so  as  to  secure  com- 
mand of  the  Australian  market  and  had 
just  a  year  before  he  gave  this  testimony 
raised  their  prices  a  little,  his  answer 
would  have  fitted  the  circumstances. 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
could  he  have  answered  truthfully  that 
liis  prices  in  Australia  were  no  lower 
than  his  prices  in  America  he  would 
gladly  have  done  so.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  this  equivocation  constituted 
an  admission  of  the  practice  of  dumping. 

^  ^  ^ 

PAPER  MACHINE  WITH  ROPE 
DRIVING  GEAR. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-uaLe 
machines  ever  built  in  Great  Britain  will 
be  shortly  started  up  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  paper  mills.  It  has  been 
Jniilt  by  Bertrams  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  have  introduced  many  important 
modern  improvements.  The  machine 
will  have  three  sets  of  rolls,  twenty-nine 
('rying  cylinders,  three  heavy  stacks  of 
calenders,  Bertrams'  patent  "Simplex" 
strainer,  and  the  firm's  new  patent  sys- 
tem of  auxiliary  strainer.  The  machine, 
when  at  full  work,  will  run  at  40Q  feet 
per  minute. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  machine, 
however,  is  the  rope  driving  gear, 
patented  by  Bertrams  Ltd.,  which  ap- 
pears to  embody,  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  driving  a  papermaking  machine.  In- 
stead of  using  ropes  overhead  and  shafts 
overhead,  driving  down  to  others  on  the 
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floor,  there  is  a  shaft  on  the  floor  for 
driving  each  of  the  parts  of  the  machine, 
and  on  it  is  an  expanding  rope  pulley 
which  has  been  tested  with  loads  far  be- 
yond anything  that  it  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  drive.  The  rope  is  endless,  il^ 
inches  diameter,  preferably  of  cotton. 

The  increasing  or  decreasing  of  the 
diameter  of  the  pulleys,  to  suit  the  draw 
of  paper,  is  manipulated  with  the  greatest 
possible  ease  while  the  machine  is  at 
work,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  part  of 
the  gear  which  runs  loose  in  any  way 
ivhile  the  machine  is  in  operation.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  this  latter  feature, 
as  we  understand  some  papermakers  have 
been  informed  that  loose  pulleys  or  simi- 
lar parts  are  employed,  which  is  not  the 
case.  Automatic  stretching  arrangements 
for  the  rope  are  applied,  and  the  space 
occupied  is  small;  in  fact,  it  can  be  got 
into  less  space  than  any  gear  in  exist- 
ence. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  no  speed 
wheels  or  other  similar  appliances  exist 
on  the  machine,  the  speed  of  paper  being 
varied  from  the  slowest  to  the  fastest 
through  the  engine  alone. 

^  ^  ^ 

NEW  FOURDRINIER  MACHINE. 

Thomas  H.  Savery,  of  the  Pusey  & 
Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been 
granted  a  United  btates  and  Canadian 
patent  on  a  paper  making  machine. 

Fig.  I  is  a  side  elevation  of  a  paper 
making  machine  of  the  Fourdrinier  type, 
embodying  the  invention.  Fig.  2  is  an 
enlarged  detail  elevation  of  the  right 
hand  end  of  the  machine  shown  in  Fig, 
I.  Fig.  3  is  a  sectional  elevation  on  the 
line  3  3  of  Fig.  2.  Figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7 
are  detail  views.  Referring  to  the  draw- 
ings, No.  I,  in  Fig.  1,  indicates  the 
shaking  section,  the  side  rails  of  which 
serve  to  support  the  usual  table  rolls  2. 
While  the  shaking  section  may  be 
mounted  and  operated  in  any  desired 
manner,  it  will  preferably  be  supported 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  a  previous 
patent  by  the  same  inventor,  that  is  to 
say,  the  ends  of  the  side  ra-ls  nearest 
the  couch  rolls  are  pivotally  connected 
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to  pivot  blocks  4,  mounted  in  the  frame, 
30  that  the  shaking  section  is  capacitate  ! 
PiOt  only  for  the  shak:ng  movement,  but 
also  for  vertical  adjubtment.  Ti  e  op- 
posite ends  of  the  shaking  section  rails 
will  also  preferably  be  adjustably  sup- 
ported on  still  springs,  5,  all  as  parti- 
cularly set  iorth  in  the  patent  before 
referred  to,  the  vertical  adjustment  be- 
ing effected  through  suitable  screws  6. 
The  breast  roll,  which  is  marked  7,  is 
suitably  supported  in  bearings  8,  con- 
nected to  the  shaking  section,  the  ad- 
justment of  these  bearings  being  deter- 
mined by  screws  9-  The  means  for 
operating  the  shaking  section  are  not 
shown,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  present  invention;  but  they 
may  be  of  the  character  described  in  the 
patent  before  referred  to.  It  may  be 
here  remarked  that  while  the  construc- 
tion of  shaking  section  here  illustrated 
and  specifically  described  in  the  patent 
above  referred  to  forms  a  convenient 
construction  for  illustrating  the  inven- 
tion, the  invention  may  be  used  with  any 
form  of  Fourdrinier  paper  making  ma- 
chine employing  a  shaking  section. 

The  devices  for  controlling  the  width 
of  the  stream  or  web  of  pulp  on  the 
making  wire  10,  which  wire  may  be  con- 
structed, mounted  and  operated  in  the 
ordinary  maiwier,  consist  of  the  usual 
deckle  straps  n,  said  straps  being  sup- 
ported on  a  pair  of  pulleys  12,  at  the  end 
of  the  machine  nearest  the  couch  rolls 
and  on  a  pair  of  pulleys  13,  at  the  breast 
roll  end  of  the  machine.  The  pulleys  12 
are  supported  by  standards  14,  which  are 
mounted  on  a  stationary  part  of  the 
machine.  In  the  construction  hereto- 
fore known  to  the  inventor,  the  pulleys 
13,  which  support  the  deckle  straps  at 
the  breast  roll  end  of  the  machine,  have 
been  mounted  so  that  they  have  vibrated 


with  the  shaking  section.  These  pulleys 
will  be  mounted  so  that  they  will  not 
move  when  the  shaking  section  is 
vibrated.  While  the  construction  by 
which    the  deckle    strap    pulleys  13  are 
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mounted  may  be  varied  within  wide 
limits,  in  the  construction  shown  there 
is  provided  a  fram.e  which  includes  a 
pair  of  side  bars  15,  these  bars  being 
supported  and  connected  by  pipes  16. 
These  pipes  16  have  slots  in  their  tops, 
and  extend  through  openings  formed  in 
bosses  17  in  the  bars  15.  These  bosses 
17  carry  nuts  t8,  which  are  connected  by 
webs  19  to  the  bosses,  these  webs  pass- 
ing through  and  lying  in  the  slots  in  the 
pipes.  Engaging  wn.h  these  nuts  18  are 
screws,  20,  passing  through  collars  21  at 
the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  being  then  in 
the  construction  shown  supported  by 
brackets  or  standards  22.  Outside  these 
brackets  or  standards  22  the  screws  are 
provided  with  hand  wheels  23.  These 
standards  or  brackets  22  are  adjustably 
connected  by  means  of  bolts  24,  which 
pass  through  slots  25  in  the  standards 
to  angle  brackets  26.  These  brackets  26 
are  connected  to  standards  27  by  mems 
of  screws  28.  these  standards  27  forming 
a  part  of  the  main  frame  of  the  machine, 
Set  screws  29  are  provided  to  assist  in 
adjusting  and  to  hold  in  adjustment  the 
standards  22. 

The  side  bars  15  carry  brackets  30,  in 
which  brackets  are  journalled  the  deckle 
pulleys  13,  before  referred  to.  By  turn- 
ing the  hand  wheels  23  the  screw  20, 
engaging  with  the  nuts  18,  will  cause  the 
side  bars  i.s  to  be  moved  toward  or 
away  from  the  edges  of  making  wire  10, 
thus  positioning  the  deckle  straps  and 
determinirg  the  width  of  the  stream  or 
web  of  pulp  on  the  making  wire. 

The  stand-^rds  22,  before  referred  to, 
may  in  some  instances  be  located  outside 
the  side  rails  of  the  shaking  section,  a? 
illustrated  in  Figs  2  and  3.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  provide  the  side  rails  of  the  shakins? 
section  with  slots  31  and  allow  the 
stan^'ards  22  to  pass  through  said  slots. 
'Ai  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 

In  addition  to  mounting  the  deckle 
pulleys  so  that  they  will  not  receive 
motion  from  the  shakino:  section,  the 
slides  will  also  be  mounted  so  as  not  to 
receive  motion  from  the  shaking  section. 
In  the  construction  shown  each  slice  is 
composed  of  two  overlapping  blades  32, 


these  overlapping  blaues  having  -.^t 
cured  .to  them  near  their  ends  bracket 

33.  through  which  are  tapped  set  scre> 

34,  said  set  screws  resting  on  t 
bars  15,  before  described.  These  ba 
15  are  provided  with  ways  35,  i 
which  the  slices  move  when  they  are 
vertically  adjusted,  said  vertical  adjust- 
ment being  effected  by  the  screws 
34.  The  blades  32  are  held  together  by 
clamps,  which  consist  ot  blocks  36, 
having  downwardly  projecting  legs  77- 
38,  the  legs  37  being  secured  to  the 
hhdes  32  and  the  legs  38  being  provi  Ic  1 
with  tapped  openings,  through  which 
work  the  screws  39,  said  screws  serving 
to  force  and  bold  clamping  pads  40 
against  the  blades  32,  which  are  not 
connected  wi  h  the  legs  37.  One  of  ths 
blades  32  is  provided  with  a  rib  or  side 
extension  41,  against  which  bears  a 
screw  4?,  which  is  tapped  through  an 
opening  in  the  block  36.  It  will  be  se 
that  when  the  side  bars  15  are  adjusted 
in  or  out  by  turning  the  hand  wheels  23 
the  overlapping  blades  which  form  the 
slices  will  be  caused  to  move  in  or  out. 

The  machine  shown  is  provided  with 
cleaning  troughs  43  for  the  deckle  straps, 
which  may  be  of  any  usual  construc- 
tion, and  these  troughs  are  also  mounted, 
so  as  not  to  be  afifected  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  shaking  section.  While  the 
troughs  may  be  mounted  in  any  desirec 
manner,  in  the  preferred  construction 
they  will  also  be  carried  by  the  bars  15 
before  referred  to,  and  to  this  end  th« 
bars  -re  provided  with  upwardly  extend 
in-?  forked  extensions  or  yokes  44,  " 
which  the  troughs  are  located. 

%l  ^  ^ 

CROWN   SALES  OF  ONTARIO 
TIMBER  LIMITS. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Canad 
was  there    such  a  large  assemblage 
lumbermen    gathered     together  at  o 
time  as  that  which  attended  the  lifteent 
Government  sale  of  timber  limits,  held 
the  Legislative  Assembly  Chamber  of  t 
Parliament    Buildings,  Toronto,  on  D 
cember  9th,  when  Peter    Ryan  knock 
down  826  square  miles  of  timber  lands 
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w  Ontario.    Representative  men  from 
parts  of  the  Dominion  were  present 
addition    to    contingents    from  the 
ited  States,  inchiding  Michigan,  ^lin- 
,ota,    New  York    State,    Ohio,  Wis- 
isin  and  the  far  West.    The  sale  was 
;  most  successful  ever  held,  the  prices 
:eived  far  exceeding  the  expectations 
the  Crown  Lands  Department.     Th : 
;rage  price  paid  per  mile  was  $4,^50. 
d,  in  view  of   the  fact    that   the  dues 
ve  been  increased  from  $1.25  to  $2  per 
ousand  feet  and  the  ground  rent  from 
to  $5  per  mile,  these  figures  are  most 
markable. 

The    sale    emphasizes    particularly  the 
ct    that    timber  is  becoming  scarcer, 
d  it  will  have  the  effect  of  materially 
rengthening  the   market.     The  Temis- 
.ming  Railway  was  another  factor  that 
used  the  increased  prices.   ^Milton  Carr, 
..P.P.,  of  Parry  Sound,  stated  that  the 
ct  that  the  line  would  soon  be  in  opera- 
on  resulted  in  at  least  $1,000,000  more 
ing  received  than  would    have  other- 
ise  been  the  case.    The  great  success 
the  sale  was  to  some    extent  due  to 
le  fact  that  this  year  the  limits  were  put 
p  in  small  blocks,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
.g  operators,  a  large    number  of  com- 
aratively    small    traders    were  present, 
ttracted  by  the  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ig  limits  within  their    means,  and  the 
:ood  prices  obtained  was  largely  due  to 
heir  spirited  bidding. 
The    largest    buyer    was    C.  Beck,  of 
enetanguishene ;    next    to    him  came 
Thomas    Mackie.    ^I.P-.    of  Pembroke, 
vho  also  paid    the    highest    figure  per 
quare  mile,  namely,  $31,500   for  a  limit 
hree  and  a-quarter  miVs  in  extent,  situ- 
ited  in  the  Township  of  Hammell.  His 
.otal     purchases     amounted     to  over 
6400,000.  The  purchases,  mostly  in  N^pis- 
sing,  of  the  Ottawa  V'llley  men.  totalled 
i'$9Co!coo.    The   biggest    American  buyer 
was  J.  H.  Shevlin,  of  Minneapolis,  whose 
purchases  in  Rainy  River  totalled  $3i5r 
thso.    Brooks,  of  Minneapolis,  also  paid 
if|$i4,ooo  for  limits  in  the  same  district,  and 
Hill,  of  Saginaw,  $30,000. 

The  following  are  the  locations  of  the 
limits  offered  for  sale:  Nipissing  dis- 
trict, pine  limits  only,  445  square  miles; 
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Algoma,  pine  limits  only,  194  square 
miles;  Rainy  River,  pine  limits  only,  43 
square  miles;  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  tam- 
arac  and  poplar,  123^  square  miles;. 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  pine,  spruce,  cedar, 
tamarac  and  poplar,  41M  square  miles. 

The  purchases    in  the  aggregate  were 
as  follows: — 

C.  Beck,  Penetang,  69^4  miles ..  .$545,925 
Thomas  Mackie,   M.P.,  Renfrew, 

39>4  miles    436,475 

Wm.  Power,  Quebec,  27^  miles.  337,650 
F.  H.  Shevlin,    Minneapolis,^  129 

miles    337,350 

Georgi;  n    Bay    Lumber    Co.,  45 

miles    316,300 

W.  A.  Tilley,  Toronto,  16^4  miles.  166,563 
L.    E.    Dancey,    Goderich,  14,'/^ 

miles    166,250 

D.  Graham,  Renfrew,  51  miles...  163,147 
Ferguson     &    McFadden,  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  26^/2  miles   132.650 

W.  P.  Bull,  Toronto,  72  miles....  115,200 
A.  S.  Mcpherson,  Longford,  9^2 

miles    ^"^'1,375 

L  Grant,  Orillia,  29:2  miles   80,313 

W.    F.    Munro,    Pembroke,  5^ 

miles    05,625 

J.  D.  Fraser,  Ottawa,  12^  miles..  6o,ooo 
J.    D.    Ransom,   Sault   Ste.  Marie, 

8>4  miles    -15,900 

J.  M.  Savage,  Rat  Portage,  38^^ 

miles    42,450 

Echo  Lumber  Co.,  3^/2  miles   36,75^ 

Dr.  Spohn,  Orillia.  26  miles   35.575 

G.  D.    McArthur,  Winnipeg,  24 

miles    33,630- 

IL    S.    Brennan,   Hamilton,  19H 

miles    31.725 

Arthur  Hill,  Saginaw,  ^lich.,  4^;/; 

miles    30,813 

D.    C.    Cameron,    Rat  Portage. 

16^4  miles    27.425 

P.  McDermott,  South  River,  12^^ 

miles    25,425 

Mason  &  Gordon,  Montreal,  3^ 

miles   •  •  •  •  24,375 

J.  C.  Brown,  Ottawa,  3^4  miles..  23.562 

Burton  Bros.,  4  miles   22,400 

James  Flayfair.  Midland,  4  miles.  21,000 
D.  E.  Sprague,  Winnipeg,  8  miles  19,200 
James    McCreary,    .Xrnprior.  sV^ 

miles    16,500 

R.     Bunyan.     North    Bay,  11V2 
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F.  Brooks,  Minneapolis,  2  miles.  14,000 
John  Nunn,  Pembroke,  6%  miles.  11,250 
H.  Burritt,  Pembroke,  3^  miles.  3,500 

G.  iMcKeown,  Hensall,  2^  miles  1,800 
The    total    amount    of   the    sale  was 

$3.6/7,357-50.  being  $1,362,357.50  in  excess 
of  all  previous  records.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparison  the  following  table  of 
previous  sales  is  interesting: 


Highest.  Average 

Square  price  price 

Date.          miles,  per  mile.  per  mile. 

1868                    38  $    519  $    380  17 

i86g                   98  418  260  86 

1870                   12  640  640  00 

1871                  487  500  241  62 

1872   5,031  1,000  117  79 

1877                 375  500  201  97 

1881   1,379  2,300  532  00 

1885   1.012  1,250  314  87 

1887                 459  6,300  2,859  00 

1890                 376  2,625  919  06 

1892                 633  17,500  3,657  18 

1897                 159  6,600  1,665  07 

1899                 360  8,500  2,010  00 

1901                  399  4,700  1,835  41 

1903                  826H  31,500  4,449  25 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  nearly  all 
the  buyers  are  Canadians.  The  largest 
American  buyer  was  F.  H.  Shevlin,  of 
Minneapolis,  one  of  the  Backus-Shevlin 
syndicate,  who  secured  129  square  miles 
of  pine,  spruce,  cedar,  tamarac  and 
poplar  limits  in  the  Rainy  River  district. 
This  company  have  secuied  a  water 
power  at  Fort  Francis,  and  are  erecting 
large  mills  there. 

That  the  proceedings  were  not  lacking 
in  dramatic  and  oratorical  effect  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
report  of  the  sale  published  in  the  To- 
ronto Telegram: 

"There  are  auction  sales  .md  auction 
sales,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling 
'goods'  to  the  value  of  millions  and  hav- 
ing your  auctioneer's  stand  on  the  floor 
of  your  legislative  hall  it  Is  an  event  to 
be  chonicled  in  press  and  library.  Au- 
brey White,  with  his  s^afif  of  eight  clerks 
and  officials  under  Major  Crozier,  will 
attend  to  the  history  in  book  form. 
They  occupied  a  tabic  directly  below  the 


auctioneer's  stand,  placed  on  the  Speaker 
dais.  When  Peter  Ryan  arose  in  th 
blue-green  painted  stand  at  1.30  the  gre 
hall  was  filled  with  lumbermen  fro 
everywhere.  Many  members  of  tl 
Government  and  the  House  were  ther 
Speaker  Charlton  and  Hon.  Mr.  Latcl 
ford  sat  near  the  dais.  Timber  Inspectc 
J.  B.  McWilliams,  of  Peterboro',  with  h 
flowing  beard,  sat  next  to  an  officer  ei 
circled  with  maps.  There  on  the  da's  t 
the  right  of  the  auctioneer  sat  Hon.  M 
Davis  and  Aubrey  White  to  give  dire( 
tions.  There  was  nothing  particularl 
noticeable  in  the  appearance  o;  either. 

Not  so  with  the  auctioneer.  Froi 
Mr.  Ryan's  expansive  shirt  front  a  grej 
diamond  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  unde 
the  brilliant  incandescents.  But  mor 
dazzling  than  either  was  his  glitterin 
and  audacious  phrase. 

The  pursuant  to  Order-in-Council,  etc 
etc.,  had  to  be  read,  and  he  had  to  rea 
it.  But  it  seemed  to  grate  upon  him.  I 
was  so  far  from  fitting  so  great  an  occa 
sion.  Here  he  was  upon  a  throne,  an 
so  he  instantly  recalled  King  John- 
Shakespeare's  version,  in  that  fourth  act 
where  Pembroke  and  Salisbury  and  othe 
lords  accompany  him  to  the  throne 
Down  there  were  Pembroke  Davis  an< 
Salisbury  White.  But  they  only  ha< 
thinking  parts,  and  King  John  (Pete 
Ryan)  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

"Now,"  he  intoned  with  dramatic  ges 
ture  as  he  got  through  the  pursuant-to 
Order-in-Council-Commission,  "you  al 
know  the  value  and  importance  of  these 
great  timber  berths,  and  how  necessarj 
it  is  that  you  should  keep  pace  with  youi 
business  as  lumbermen.  There  is  no  busi 
ness  in  which  there  are  so  few  failures 
But  why  should  I  seek  to  gild  refinec 
gold  or  paint  the  lily?" 

Salisbury  White  smiled  as  if  he  recallec 
those  famous  words  of  Lord  Salisbury 
to  King  John.  Then  from  a  lumber  wit 
near  the  press  table  came  this  fitting 
paraphrase,  "To  get  our  pile  of  gold  yov 
need  not  paint  the  timber." 

But  Peter  Ryan  had  covered  miles 
"on  the  square"  in  his  oratorical  steeple- 
chase. Here  are  a  few  of  his  mirthful 
and  eloquent  asides: — 
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rhe  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  bidder. 
This  silence  will  break  "my  heart.  Why 
•n't  you  bid? 

Now,  I  will    show  my  humiliation  by 

cepting  that  small  offer. 

Why  stand  ye  idle  all  the  day? 

The  timber  is  as   thick  in  this  town- 

ip  as  hair  on  a  dog. 

No,  no,  Horatio;  this  will  not  do. 

Cassius,  I  love  thee  well,  but  I  cannot 

;cept  that  bid. 

Now,  another  hundred,  just  to  please 
e  child. 

You  won't  be  happy  till  you  get  it. 
I'll  just  take  that  $300.    The  Govern- 
ent  needs  it. 

I  would   like  to  oblige  the    owner  of 
lat  stentorian  voice,  but  i  cannot. 
We  take  no  $50  advance   from  a  man 
i  your  rank  and  station. 
Now,  don't    make    any  mistake  with 
Dur  hymn  books. 

Here's  a  new  township.    We'll  sing  a 
ew  song. 

Now,  don't  leave  me  in  distress  with 
lis  on  my  hands. 

We  are  making  you  rich  in  spite  of 
ourself. 

Notwithstanding  the  Alaskan  boundary 
ward,  it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  become 
ossessed  of  this  valuable  tract  of  forest. 

Ye  men  of  the  northern  zone,  why 
on't  you  bid? 

Just  as  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
an  work,  just  so  the  hour  will  soon 
ome  when  there  will  be  no  more  timber 
imits  to  buy." 

k  ^  ^ 

FORESTRY  AT  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
FAIR. 

The  Exhibits  of  Forestry  and  Fish 
ind  Game  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
3f  1904,  will  be  united  in  a  building  300 
"eet  wide  and  600  feet  long.  In  addition 
:o  the  inside  exhibits  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  space  is  being  set  apart 
tor  displays  of  the  Government  methods 
Df  tree  planting  and  forest  management. 
These  exhibits,  which  are  not  confined 
to  the  United  States,  must  prove  instruc- 
tive to  ?\l  interested  in  the  future  of  the 
forests.  The  exhibits  from  foreign  coun- 
tries will  include  forestry  policy,  as  well 


as  the  forest  uidustries.  One  of  the 
popular  elements  of  the  display  of  the 
United  States  Forestry  Bureau  will  con- 
sist of  immense  color  transparencies 
illustrating  particular  phases  of  forest 
life  and  conditions;  for  instance,  the  big 
tree  and  the  sugar  pmes  of  California, 
choice  bits  of  Appalachian  farm  land  and 
forests,  results  of  tree  planting,  and 
other  instructive  forest  subjects.  Other 
features  of  the  scientific  forestry  display 
will  consist  of  photographs  of  trees  and 
flowers,  botanical  literature,  sections  and 
other  specimens  of  trees  and  plants. 
The  tools  of  the  lumberman  and  saw- 
mill  worker   will   be   fully  displayed. 

A  special  object  of  the  display  will  be 
the  complete  illustration  of  the  economic 
uses  of  valuable  trees,  such  as  yellow 
pine,  white  pine,  loblolly  pine,  cedar, 
cypress,  redwood,  spruce,  fir,  hemlock, 
and  other  coniferous  trees,  as  well  as 
the  hard  woods.  While  the  scientific 
illustration  of  these  sp<^cies  will  be  very 
complete,  the  economic  history  and 
utilization  will  be  shown  with  equal 
thoroughness. 

^  ^  ^ 

PLATE  HOLDER  WITHOUT 
SCREWS. 

The  Blaisdell  Screen  Plate  Company 
is  the  name  of  a  new  concern,  located 
at  Oakland,  Me.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  Screwless  Screen  Plates  and  Holders, 
also  cypress  and  hard  pine  vats  and 
other  paper  machinery.  J.  H.  Blaisdell, 
now  of  Oakland.  Me.,  formerly  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  with  stores  at  Boston, 
New  York  City,  and  Philadelphia,  a 
man  well  known  in  trade  and  machinery 
circles,  is  the  inventor  of  this  screen, 
and  the  organizer  of  the  company,  which 
is  capitahzed  at  $100,000  under  the  laws 
of  Maine.  The  principal  specialty  of 
this  company  is  the  Patent  Screwless 
Screen  Plate  Holder  referred  to,  for  use 
in  both  paper  and  pulp  mills.  It  is 
heralded  as  the  only  practical  device  in 
use,  and  its  principal  points  of  superior- 
ity include  absence  of  all  iron  inside 
the  vat,  bronze  cradles,  and  the  import- 
ant fact  that  it  will  fit  any  diaphragm 
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screen.  The  plates  are  made  lor  all 
kinds  of  paper,  running  from  tissue  to 
cardboard.  In  taking  out  plates  affixed 
in  the  present   method   in   general  use, 


it  is  necessary  to  remove  some  400 
screws  for  each  screen.  Mr.  Blaisdell's 
plates  can  be  removed  in  a  couple  of 
seconds  by  simply  slacking  two  bolts  or 


The  bronze  cradles  are  hung  on  trunio 
in  grooved  boxes  the  entire  length 
the  vat,  which  produces  an  autom; 
adjustment,  and  when  it  becomes  nec 
sary  to  unlock  the  plates  it  is  done 
the  slacking  of  two  bolts.  The  b 
then  rock  back  in  the  grooves,  all 
ing  the  plates  to  be  removed  ea3 
Three  minutes  only  are  required  to  chai 
a  set  of  plates,  and  when  locked 
plates  are  as  rigid  as  a  piece  of  iron 
blacksmith's  vice,  and  are  warran 
never  to  get  loose  or  leak.  W 
Thompson,  superintendent  of  the  Kno 
ton  Brothers  paper  mills,  at  Waterto 
N.Y.,  was  one  of  those  who  tested 
invention,  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bl 
dell,  says:    "The  olates  seem  to  be  f 


nuts.  The  operation  that  now  requires 
hours  can  be  done  with  this  device  in  a 
few  seconds.  The  invention  has  been 
fully  tested  for  the  past  year  in  four  of 
the  largest  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States,  to  their  entire  satisfaction;  and 
they  are  now  duplicating  their  orders. 


fectly  rigid,  and  I  think  it  will  do  at  1 
5  per  cent,  more  work  than  the 
fashioned  screw  plates,  as  there  is 
wood  under  the  plates,  there  is  notl 
for  the  pulp  to  collect  on,  causing  lu 
in  the  stock.  The  plates  can  be  char 
by  simply  slacking  one  ^crew,  whic 
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a  great  saving  of  time  over  the  old  tops. 
It  is  easily  washed  out,  and  the  seal  is 
never  broken."  The  company  propose 
to  place  this  screen  on  the  Canadian 
market,  and  are  open  to  negotiate  with 
manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper  machin- 
ery for  rights  for  tne  Dominion. 

PAPER   FROM   CANADIAN  PEAT. 

Major  C.   A.   Palerson.  of  Beaverton, 
has  given  the  Orillia  Packet  some  infor- 
mation regarding  a  new  industry  in  pro- 
cess of  development  near  that  place.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  manufacture  from 
peat  of  pulp  for  cardboard  and  wrapping 
paper.     The  process  is  an  Austrian  in- 
vention, and  a  machine  has  been  procured 
from  that  country  to  ^est  the  possibilities 
of  putting  the  peat   beds  to  similar  use. 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  capitalists  are  in- 
terested in  the  experiments,  which  so  far 
give  promise  of    entire    success.  They 
have  secured    options  on  a  tine    bed  of 
peat  a  few    miles    south  of  Beaverton, 
which  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet  deep.  All 
peat  is  not  suited  for    manufacture  into 
pulp,  but  this  bed  is  believed  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  it.  The  Austrian 
inventor  of  the  machine,  who  came  ou,1 
.  to  set  it  up,  says  the  peat  is  much  better 
than    that    found  in  his    own  country. 
Some  pulp  sent  to  the  Cornwall  paper 
mills  for  finishing,  turned  out  cardboard 
of  a  particularly  strong  fibre,  and  is  as 
tough  and  pliable  as  leather.    It  has  the 
peculiar  advantage  that  it  will  fold  with- 
out breaking,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for 
such  purposes  as  boxes,  egg  crates,  etc. 
Peat  has  been  sent  from  all  parts  of  On- 
tario, and  even  from  Michigan,  to  test  its 
suitability  for  the  purpose.  The  Beaverton 
Company  has  control  of  the  patent  rights 
for  the  machine  for  this    country.  Th? 
one  they  have  at    present  is  small,  and 
they  purpose  setting  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  larger. 

^  ^  ^ 

FORESTRY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

A  student  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  writes  to  the  Toronto  News: 
"Apropos    of    the    introduction    of  a 
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course  in  forestry,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  prospective  graduate  WiU 
be    unaer    the    somewhat  inconvenient 
necessity  of  creating  a  demand  for  his 
own  services.    Jborestry  as  yet  is  not  a 
professron  m  Cajnada  and  certainly  wil 
not  be  for  some  years  to  come.      it  is, 
however,   closely  alhed    to  eng.necring 
practice  and  tor  the  present  and  near 
lULure  will  have  to  be  a  sidelrne  with  the 
professional  engineer.      The   SciiOol  oi 
bcience  has,  smce  its  inauguration,  en- 
deavored to  give  a  general  rather  than 
a  spec.ai  training  m  the  tneoiy  of  en- 
gineering   in  all    of    us    regular  three 
years'  course,  the  fourth,  a  post-gradu- 
ate year,  being  devoted  to  specializing 
m  ^elected  subjects.    A  gentleman  prom- 
inent in  engineering  journalism  in  Tor- 
onto recently  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  new  coarse  in    forestry    should  be 
established  as  one  of  the  regular  three 
year  courses  at  S.P.S.  instead  of  creat- 
ing a  new  department  in  the  university 
especially  therefor.    And  it  is  right  that 
it  should  be  so.    It  could  be  done  by  an 
outlay  of  $1,000  per  year  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  against  perhaps  $5,ooo 
per  annum    if    the    alternative  method 
were  adopted.    Let  a  course  in  engineer- 
ing and  forestry  be  instituted  at  S.P.S. 
with  an  option  of  forestry  for  the  degree 
of  B.A.Sc,  and  this  will  amply  provide 
for  the  necessities  of  the  work  in  Canada, 
and  in  addition  will  be  properly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  traditional  policy  of  S.P.S. 
as  outlined  in  its  curricula   during  the 
past  twenty-three  years." 

^  ^  %l 

THE  MAKING  OF  BOOKS  AND 
PAPERS. 

When  figures  get  beyond  a  certain 
point  they  lose  their  concrete  value,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other 
means  if  we  wish  to  make  comparisons 
involving  figures  that  run  up  in^o  mill.ons 
and  billions.  Therefore  we  adopt  the 
method  of  representing  these  figures  by 
comparison  of  bulk  and  form.  The  basis 
for  the  comparison  which  we  have 
worked  out,  says  the  Scientific  American, 
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is  the  twelith  census  of  the  United 
btates,  laKen  in  1900. 

The  manutactures  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp  nave  become  so  closeiy  related  that 
they  are  now  usually  treated  as  a  single 
industry.  Over  1,986,000  cords  of  wood 
were  used  in  1900  in  the  production  of 
paper  pulp.  This  would  make  a  cube 
634  feet  high,  and  is  a  pretty  large"  wood 
pile  when  compared  with  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  btraw  comes  next,  367,305 
tons  being  consumed  annually,  and  mak- 
ing a  pile  of  bales  607  by  405  by  270  feet. 
We  have  not  considered  the  subject  of 
chemical  fibre,  owing  to  the  diverse  forms 
in  which  it  is  consumed,  although  the 
bulk  is  very  great,  amounting  to  644,000 
tons.  The  old  as  waste  paper  consumed 
amounted  to  356,193  tons.  This  would 
make  a  solid  499x348x254  feet.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  tons  of  rags  were  con- 
sumed; this  would  make  a  pile  of  bales 
436X284V207  feet  high.  Ninety-nine  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  one  tons  of 
Manilla  stock,  including  jute  bagging, 
was  also  used. 

Now,  having  dealt  with  the  vast  pro- 
portions of  the  raw  materials,  we  come 
to  the  finished  products.  Our  compari- 
sons show  "news"  paper  in  two  forms: 
First,  in  the  roll.  454,572  tons  making  a 
roll  450  feet  long  and  225  icei  i'^  dia- 
meter. News  papers  in  sheets  amounted 
to  114,640  tons.  Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
tons  of  wrapping  paper  would  make  a 
roll  450  feet  long  and  225  feet  in  dia- 
meter. P)Ook  paper  follows,  the  product 
being  351.702  tons.  This  would  make  a 
pile  of  crate  563  feet  long  by  371  by  44J6 
feet.  Stationery  is  another  considerai)lc 
item.  One  hundred  and  twelve  thousrind 
seven  hundred  and  seven  tons  would 
make  a  box  of  stationery  427  feet  long 
by  267  feet  wide  by  56  feet  thick.  Squares 
filled  with  printing  presses  denote  the 
relative  number  of  periodicals  of  various 
kinds.  Thus  the  square  marked  "Month- 
ly" stands  for  1,817  periodicals  ;  the 
"Daily"  stands  for  2,226  periodicals,  and 
the  "Weekly,"  12,979  •  publications.  To 
print  the  finished  product  requires  the 
services  of  204.791  printers.    The  value 


of  printing  products,  excluding  the  valu 
of  the  paper  and  pulp  product,  whic 
amounts  to  $127,326,162,  is  $347.C55»05 
would  make  a  solid  silver  column  i 
feet  high  and  27  feet  in  diameter. 

^ 

REASONS  FOR  THE  U.S.  SHUT- 
DOWN. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, marked  ,an  unusual  event,  the  shut- 
ting down  in  the  East  for  five  days,  and 
in  Wisconsin  for  three  days,  of  the  prin- 
cipal print  paper  mills.  The  International 
Paper  Company,  with  twenty-eight  mills 
and  about  10,000  employees,  claims  the 
cause  to  be  "low  water,  shortage  of  wood 
pulp,"  etc.  The  Great  Northern  Mills  at 
Millinocket,  Maine,  also  shut  down,  they 
say,  on  account  of  "low  water."  Em- 
ployees all  idle,  of  course.  Others 
among  Eastern  mills  that  followed  suit 
are  the  Bowdoin  mills,  Topshan,  Me.; 
the  Pejepscot  mill  at  the  same  place  and 
the  Lisbon  Falls  mills.  "Low  water, 
shortage  of  pulp,"  etc.,  are  also  given  as 
the  cause  of  these  shut-downs,  but  the 
general  opinion  of  the  consuming  trade 
is  that  the  main  object  of  this  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  mills  has  been  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  paper,  protect  prices 
and  forestall  a  possible  slump  in  the 
market.  In  the  case  of  the  Wisconsin 
mills,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  come  out 
lair  and  square  and  say  the  reason  was 
to  protect  and  maintain  prices.  As  these 
mills  have  all  resumed,  it  may  be  said 
truly  that  the  stock  of  paper  is  short 
many  thousands  of  tons,  and  prices  may 
be  expected  naturally  to  continue  firm, 
but  an  advance  will  surprise  no  one. — The 
Paper  Trade. 

^  ^  ^ 

—The  Journal  publishes  a  special  Que- 
bec despatch  stating  that,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  Europe,  Mr.  Ernest  Pacaud 
sold  the  Soleil  for  a  sum  of  $112,500, 
The  purchaser  is  said  to  be  Sir  C.  A.  P. 
Pelletier,  acting  for  a  syndicate  com- 
posed of  himself,  the  Hon.  Charles  Fitz- 
patrick,  the  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent  and  Mr. 
Lucien  Pacaud. 
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reservation  of  2,300  square  miles  in  the 
Temagami  district,  and  now  this  reserve 
will  be  increased  by  another  3,700  square 
miles,  making  a  block  of  5,900  square 
miles.  As  the  sale  of  less  than  900  square 
miles  the  other  day  realized  $3,677,000. 
it  will  be  seen  that  such  reserves  will  be 
of  immense  value  as  a  public  asset,  apart 
from  the  influence  of  slich    reserves  on 
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NEW  ONTARIO  FOREST  RE- 
SERVE. 

Hon.  E-  J.    Da\-is,    Commissioner  of 
-^wn  Lands  of  Ontario,  has  made  an 
portant  addition  to  the  Crown  forest 
er\-ations  of  the  Province,  forecasting 
!:cy  of  forest  preservTition  in  north- 
Imtario.    Three  3-ears  ago  a  forest 
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the  climate  and  rainfall  of  the  Province 
affected.  This  vast  forest  preserve  is 
bounded,  roughly  speaking,  as  follows: 
On  the  north  by  the  Height  of  Land, 
on  the  east  by  the  Montreal  river,  on  the 
south-east  and  south  by  the  old  Tema- 
gami  forest  reserve  and  the  surveyed 
townships,  and  on  the  west  by  the  west 
branch  of  the  Wahnapitae  river  and  the 
Metagami  river.  Much  of  this  land  is 
not  adapted  for  farming,  and  none  of  it 
has  been  opened  for  farm  settlement,  so 
that  no  existing  interests  will  be  injured 
by  reserving  it.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  sketch  map,  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway 
runs  through  the  eastern  corner  of  the 
reserve.  The  black  line  shows  the  boun- 
dary of  the  present  reserve,  and  the 
dotted  line  the  boundary  of  the  new  re- 
serve. 

ESTIMATING  MOISTURE  IN 
PULP. 

There  are  already  so  many  accurate 
methods  and  apparatus  described  in  tech- 
nical periodicals  and  text-books  for  the 
best  possible  estimation  of  moisture  that 
it  would  seem  almost  next  door  to  in- 
credible that  differences  should  ever 
arise  on  this  score  between  buyer  and 
seller.  Such  differences  do,  however,  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  case  of  air-dry  cellu- 
lose or  wood  pulp,  and  the  cause  is 
chiefly  due,  not  to  the  inaccurate  carry- 
ing out  of  the  tests  or  to  the  use  of  faulty 
apparatus  on  either  side,  but  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  or  the  way  in  which 
the  stuff  is  .kept  till  delivered. 

The  vendor  or  manufacturer  tests  the 
stuff  before  it  is  packed,  i.e.,  as  it  comes 
completely  dry  from  the  machine  or  dry- 
ing room — and  the  consignment  is  made 
on  the  weight  of  the  perfectly  dry  stuff. 
If  good  dry  cellulose  or  wood  pulp  is 
carried  by  rail  in  continuous  damp 
weather,  or  stored  for  weeks  and  months 
in  a  damp  place,  it  greedily  absorbs  the 
largest  amount  of  moisture  it  possibly 
can.  owing  to  the  hygroscopic  nature  of 
the  fibres,  and  does  not  give  up  such 
moisture  at  all    readily  when    stored  in 
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other  places.  If  such  stuff  be  tested  after 
some  time  by  the  consumer,  there  is 
naturally  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
dry  contents  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
purchaser,  and  the  result  is  trouble  on 
both  sides. 

A  writer  in  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfab- 
rikation  points  out  that  in  a  particular 
mill  there  was  often  a  difference  of  2  per 
cent,  to  per  cent,  on  consignments 
between  the  tests  made  by  both  sides, 
always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  pur- 
chaser. It  is  noteworthy  that  this  oc- 
curred regularly  on  consignments  from 
stock.  A  whole  consignment  was  accord- 
ingly reweighed  accurately,  and  was 
found  to  have  gained  in  weight  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  dry  contents,  thus 
settling  the  question  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  parties.  To  avoid  such  differ- 
ences, the  determination  of  the  dry  con- 
tents should  either  be  made  immediately 
before  delivery,  or,  if  this  is  not  possible, 
the  separate  roll  or  bales  should  be 
marked  with  the  weight  which  they  had 
when  packed — i.e.,  when  tested  for  their 
dry  contents — so  that  the  consumer,  in 
case  of  any  difference,  can  quickly  detect 
any  increase  in  the  weight  of  each  bale, 
and  so  avoid  having  to  reweigh  the  whole 
consignment. 

k  ^  ^ 

THE    THIRTY-THREE  ARTICLES 
OF  QUEBEC  FORESTRY. 

The  following  are  the  thirty-three  con- 
clusions arrived  at  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Stephens  in  his  report  as  Commissioner 
on  Colonization  and  Forestry  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  referred  to  in  last 
issue . 

1.  A  forest  reserve  to  consist  of  the 
lands  proper  only  for  forest  culture. 

2.  A  system  of  scientific  forestry  and 
systematic  reafforesting  of  the  burnt  dis- 
tricts, vacant  lands  and  waste  places. 

3.  The  establishment  ol  a  Forestry 
Professorship  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  the  preservation  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  forest  supply  and  a  trained 
staff  of  foresters. 

4.  The  perfection  of  our  system  of  fire 
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rangers  and  its  application  to  the  whole 
Province. 

5.  A  penalty  on  lumbermen  keeping 
large  districts  flooded  by  the  back  water 
of  closed  dams,  which  should  be  opened 
alter  the  drive  has  gone  out. 

6.  I'^fficient  fire  protection. 

7.  The  prevention  of  complete  denuda- 
tion of  hills  and  protection  of  the  water 
supply. 

8.  A  close  season  for  setting  fires  near 
the  forests  from  the  ist  May  to  the  ist 
October  in  each  year.  When  a  dry 
spring  occurs,  accompanied  by  a  dry 
April,  the  close  season  should  commence 
on  the  1st  day  of  April.  A  dry  April  is 
sure  to  bring  a  crop  of  bush  fires. 

.  9.  A  fire  strip  of  fifty  feet  between  the 
abbatis  and  the  forest. 

10.  The  withdrawal  from  .">ettlement  of 
lands  not  fit  for  farming  purposes. 

11.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
selling  isolated  lots  in  the  midst  of  timber 
limits. 

12.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
selling  lots  to  speculative  jobbers  who 
take  up  land  simply  to  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment of  its  just  dues,  and  who  never 
intend  to  cultivate  the  land  so  taken  up. 

13.  Adopt  a  system  by  which  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  suitable  only  for  forestry 
shall  not  be  settled  upon  by  squatters. 

14.  The  license  holder  should  have  one 
year  clear  from  date  of  notice  to  remove 
merchantable  timber  from  lots  which  are 
withdrawn  from  license. 

15.  Separate  the  lumbering  from  the 
agricultural  interests  as  far  -is  possible. 

16.  The  dismissal  of  incapable  Crown 
Lands  agents,  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  shanty  books 
and  the  periodical  examination  of  the 
lumbermen's  books. 

17.  Capable,  educated  woodsmen,  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  inspect  the  lumber 
camps  to  see  that  the  Government  regu- 
lations are  being  carried  out,  and  that  a 
faithful  account  is  being  rendered  of  tim- 
ber cut  and  the  diameter  cut  regulations 
enforced. 

18.  Summary  process  of  lot  cancella- 
tion. 

19.  Every  encouragement  and  facility 
to  bona  fide  settlers. 


20.  Concentration  of  settlers  on  good 
lands. 

21.  Compact  contiguous  groups  so  that 
each  settler  will  be  near  a  neighbor.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  continuous  settle- 
ment. 

22.  Selection  of  proper  land  for  settle- 
ment purposes,  and  intelligent  and  active 
Crown  Lands  agents,  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  quality  of  the  lots  in  their 
districts,  capable  of  directing  intending 
settlers  to  suitable  lots. 

23.  Colonization  roads  of  the  best 
kind. 

24.  A  substantial  bonus  to  counties 
where  no  forest  fire  has  occurred  within 
the  year,  such  bonus  to  be  devoted  to 
the  construction  of  macadamized  roads. 

25.  The  expenditure  of  the  funds  tor 
colonization  roads  to  be  made,  upon  regu- 
larly surveyed  routes  laid  out  by  a  com- 
petent engineer  or  surveyor,  on  routes 
advantageously  laid  out  for  continuous 
settlement. 

26.  The  expenditure  of  colonization 
money  to  be  strictly  confined  to  coloniza- 
tion districts.  Old  settled  districts 
should  raise  money  by  local  taxation  for 
roads  and  bridges  within  their  limits. 

27.  Location  of  routes  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Colonization  Depart- 
ment only. 

28.  Holders  and  occupants  of  Crown 
lands  should  be  liable  for  municipal 
taxes  for  roads. 

29.  Grants  to  Colonization  Societies 
should  cease. 

30.  The  Province  should  share  equally 
in  the  net  profit  on  transfers  of  licenses. 

31.  Double  the  Crown  charges  for  tim- 
ber dues.  The  efYect  would  be  to  give  a 
handsome  surplus  to  the  Province,  and 
relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  disposing 
of  our  remaining  limits  below  their  value. 

32.  Sales  of  limits  should  be  made  in 
the  fall  with  full  information  of  the  con- 
tents of  limits  approximately  on  the 
report  of  skilled  woodsmen  explorers. 
Not  less  than  one  years'  notice  of  such 
sales  should  be  given  so  that  intending 
purchasers  can  have  time  to  explore  the 
limits  ofYered  for  sale. 

33.  Water  powers  should  be  sold  on 
ninety-nine  years'  lease  at  so  much  per 
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horse  power  developed.  A  time  limit  of 
number  of  horse  power  developed  to  be 
an  absolute  condition  under  penalty  of 
nullity. 


Mill  Matters. 


Contracts  to  deliver  Quebec  pulp  wood 
to  New  England  mills  are  not  likely  to 
be  fulfilled  because  of  low  water  in  the 
rivers. 

The  paper  mili  companies  in  and  about 
Watertown,  N.Y.,  have  purchased  from 
Canadian  parties  loo.ooo  cords  of  pulp 
wood  to  be  delivered  next  year  at  Cape 
Vincent  docks. 

It  is  now  reported  that  W.  J.  Finlay 
has  decided  to  rebuild  the  paper  mill  at 
Strathcona,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  expects  to  have  it  in  operation  by  the 
first  of  February. 

It  is  reported  at  Three  Rivers  that  a 
French  and  Belgian  syndicate  is  buying 
the  valuable  timber  limits  owned  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Baptist,  as  well  as  150.000  logs 
already  cut.  The  limits  cover  150  square 
miles. 

Last  month  three  townships,  num- 
bered 124,  125  and  132,  in  north  Ontario, 
constituting  a  block  of  108  square  miles, 
were  sold  by  Ferguson  &  McFadden,  of 
Renfrew,  to  Carney  Bros.,  of  Marinette, 
Wisconsin.  The  limits  were  formerly 
owned  by  Gen.  Alger.  The  price  is  not 
disclosed,  but  is  said  to  be  a  high  one. 

The  Sturgeon  Falls  Advertiser  says: 
"Night  and  day,  stopping  only  for  Sun- 
day, the  machinery  of  the  Imperial  Paper 
:\Iills  is  turning  out  many  miles  of  paper 
.to  help  appease  the  voracious  appetites 
of  the  newspaper  presses  in  many  climes. 
F:verything  is  running  smoothly,  and  the 
production  in  quality  and  quantity  ex- 
ceeds expectation  at  this  siage  of  de- 
velopment. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
upwards  of  250  men  are  employed  in  and 
about  the  mills,  while  the  pulpwood 
camps  arc  manned  by  a  force  of  nearly 
300,  which  will  be  increased  to  400." 


The  Maritime  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  of 
Chatham,  N.B.,  whose  mill  has  been 
closed  for  a  long  time,  is  being  wound 
up,  and  claims  are  to  be  filed  by  Decem- 
ber 28tli  at  the  office  of  Hon.  L.  J. 
Tweedie  at  Chatham,  or  at  the  office  of 
A.  H.  Hannington,  St.  John,  N.B.  ^ 

A  new  mill  has  been  built  at  Mission 
Point,  N.S.,  by  the  Baie  Chaleur  Lumber 
Company,  a  French-American  company, 
which  has  timber  limits  in  (Juebec.  It 
will  be  in  operation  next  spring,  and  will 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  lumber,  in- 
cluding pulp  wood  for  export  to  Europe. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  large 
cut  of  timber  the  coming  season  on  the 
St.  Croix  waters,  N.B.  The  cut  will 
probably  reach  50,000,000  feet,  of  which 
H.  F.  Eaton's  Sons  will  cut  10,000,000 
feet,  and  James  Murchie's  Sons  about 
8,000,000.  About  one-quarter  will  be 
used  for  pulp. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Ste.  Anne  Water  Power 
Company,  which  has  been  producing  a 
large  quantity  of  pulpwood  at  Beaupre, 
Que.,  during  the  past  two  years.  R. 
Loomis,  Jr.,  president,  and  R.  M. 
Loomis,  secretary  and  treasurer,  iiave 
sold  out  their  interests  to  Oscar  W.  Ord- 
way.  Oscar  W.  Ordway  has  been  elected 
president,  and  H.  P.  Ordway,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  remaining  directors 
are  C.  E.  Taschereau  and  L.  A.  Cannon. 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  reports  that 
representatives  of  the  Self-closing  Bag 
and  Paper  Company,  of  Nashua,  N.H., 
have  been  looking  over  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Que.,  in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  establish  pulp  paper  mills  there.  This 
New  Hampshire  company  is  composed 
entirely  of  French-Canadians  domiciled  in 
the  New  England  States.  Its  capital  is 
$500,000.  The  members  of  it  who  formed 
the  party  to  examine  conditions  at 
Shawinigan  Falls  were  J.  T.  Lord,  of 
Nashua,  N.H.;  W.  E.  Cloutier  and  Elie 
Rop,  of  Lewiston,  Me.  With  them  on 
the  inspection  was  L.  A.  Lord,  repre- 
senting the  Crown  Lands  Department  of 
Quebec,  and  Dr.  A.  Jutras,  of  Three 
Rivers.  J.  T.  Lord  is  a  -son  of  L.  A. 
Lord.  A  report  favorable  to  the  project 
is  likely  to  be  made  to  the  directors. 
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Little  &  Walker,  paper  and  pulp  mill 
experts  and  engineers,  announce  that 
they  have  removed  to  93  Broad  Street, 
corner  of  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 
where  they  have  greatly  extended  their 
facilities  for  handling  all  matters  relating 
to  technical  chemistry. 

The  Mill  Stream  Lumber  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  to  operate  pulp  and 
paper  mills  on  the  iVietapedia  river, 
Rimouski,  Que.  The  company,  which  has 
a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  includes  F.  D. 
Wilsey,  New  York;  C.  E.  Taschereau, 
L.  A.  Taschereau,  F.  Roy  and  L.  A. 
Cannon,  of  Quebec,  have  purchased  part 
of  the  extensive  Ordway  limits,  and  will 
commence  the  construction  of  their 
plant  in  the  spring.  The  headquarters 
will  be  in  Quebec  city. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  St. 
John  Sulphite  Co.  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  R.  H.  Hay  and  J.  S.  Tait,  C.A., 
were  appointed  to  advise  the  directors  as 
to  the  company's  afifairs.  The  directors, 
after  conferring  with  these  gentlemen 
and  obtaining  information  from  St.  John, 
instructed  their  auditors,  Messrs.  Chiene 
and  Tait,  to  investigate  the  company's 
affairs,  and  A.  R.  Yule,  of  that  firm,  will 
proceed  to  St.  John  with  authority  to 
obtain  cash  advances,  with  the  view  of 
working  up  stock  on  hand  and  closing 
the  mill.  Should  pulp  advance,  the  mill 
will  resume  work. 

The  Western  Pulp  and  Lumber  Mills 
Co.,  composed  largely  of  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  citizens,  will  erect  a  pulp  mill  at 
an  early  date.  The  local  concern,  which 
leased  limits  irom  the  Government  some 
time  ago  under  the  special  Act  passed  to 
promote  the  pulp  industry,  has  also 
secured  sufficient  capital  to  establish  the 
pulp  industry.  Thus  there  will  soon  be 
two  mills  running  in  the  Province.  The 
manufactured  article  will  be  shipped  prin- 
cipally to  the  Orient,  and  the  mills,  the 
site  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made 
public,  will  be  tributary  to  Vancouver. 

Both  United  States  expeditions  to 
Labrador  the  past  summer  have  met  with 
misfortune,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  last 
one  sent  out  by  the  publishers  of  Outing 
has  had  a  fatal  termination.  Leonidas 


Hubbard,  Jr.,  the  leader  of  the  Outing 
party,  left  Rigolet,  Labrador,  August  ist, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his 
expedition  has  been  heard  of  since, 
though  a  band  of  Montagnais  Indians 
went  150  miles  inland  in  search.  Failure 
to  take  sufficient  provisions  accounts 
chiefly  for  these  disasters. 

A  bill  amending  the  Land  Act  of 
British  Columbia,  and  dealing  especially 
with  timber  lands,  is  before  the  Provin- 
cial Legislature.  The  bill  provides  for 
twenty-one  year  leases  of  unpreempted 
Crown  lands  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
timber,  spars  and  lumber  on  payment  of 
a  royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  thousand 
feet,  scale  measurement,  in  addition  to 
the  annual  rental  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre,  except  where  the  lessee  oper- 
ates a  sawmill  of  a  capacity  of  over  1,000 
feet  per  day  for  at  least  six  months  in 
the  year,  when  the  rental  will  be  fifteen 
cents  per  acre.  This  is  to  remedy  the 
abuses  by  foreign  owners,  who  tow  the 
logs  out  of  the  Province  for  cutting. 
Special  licenses  for  logging  purposes 
will  not  be  granted  for  more  than  640 
acres,  or  for  a  greater  period  than  five 
years.  Other  clauses  regulate  by  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise  the  cutting  of  certain 
classes  of  timber  and  lumber. 

The  Vancouver  News-Advertiser  gives 
further  particulars  of  the  new  pulp  mill 
which  is  to  be  erected  on  Swanson  Bay, 
Northern  British  Columbia,  for  opera- 
tion in  the  spring.  The  Oriental  Power 
and  Pulp  Company  has  commenced  work, 
and  is  clearing  a  site.  The  mill  will  have 
a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  a  day.  The  News- 
Advertiser  adds:  "The  timber  limits  pos- 
sessed by  the  company  amount  alto- 
gether to  the  huge  total  of  83,200  acres. 
These  limits  are  located  in  the  district 
around  the  mill  site,  on  Gardner's  canal, 
the  south  end  of  Princess  Royal  Island, 
Green  Island,  Klekane,  Altanhash,  Khutze 
and  other  places.  Of  this  huge  total 
62,000  acres  have  already  been  selected 
and  surveyed.  The  balance  has  been 
cruised,  and  is  all  ready  for  survey.  The 
necessary  capital  for  this  important  en- 
terprise is  nearly  all  being  supplied  in 
England  and  Scotland,  J.  J.  Palmer,  of 
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Toronto,  the  former  president,  being  the 
only  Canadian  shareholder.  The  board  of 
directors  consists  of  Col.  W.  A.  Mellis, 
William  Walker,  J.P.,  John  Yule  and  E. 
B.  Wyman." 

■  Wm.  Bangs,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
imported  a  quantity  of  pulp  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  collector  of  customs  as- 
sessed a  duty  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per 
cord,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  such 
imports  from  Quebec.  Bangs  paid  it 
under  protest,  and  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers at  New  York  has  sustamed  the 
protest  on  the  ground  that  the  wood  was 
taken  from  private  lands  and  not  Crown 
lands,  and  that  Nova  Scotia  did  not  levy 
any  tax  or  assessment  on  pulp  or  pulp 
wood  exported  as  in  the  case  of  Quebec. 

The  New  Brunswick  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  compromise  with 
the  lumber  interests  in  the  matter  of 
stumpage  which  has  now  been  made  $1.25 
instead  of  $1.50  per  1,000  as  contemplated 
a  month  or  two  ago.  The  rate  ruling  till 
now  was  $1  a  thousand,  and  the  new  $1.25 
scale  will  apply  to  this  winter's  cut. 
There  will  also  be  a  charge  of  $8  per 
square  mile  for  renewals  of  leases,  in- 
stead of  $4  as  heretofore.  Under  the  new 
regulation,  stumpage  must  now  be  paid 
on  tops.  New  regulations  are  to  be  made 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  forests 
from  fire. 

The  Backus-Shevhn  syndicate  have 
arrived  at  an  understanding  with  the  On- 
tario Government  for  the  development 
of  water  power  at  Fort  Francis.  The 
company  will  spend  $480,000  in  erecting 
a  reservoir  and  dam  to  supply  water  all 
the  year  and  power  house  to  develop 
10,000  horse  power,  of  which  5,000  will  be 
for  use  on  the  Canadian  side.  A  thirty- 
ton  pulp  mill  is  also  to  be  erected  on  the 
Canadian  side.  It  is  also  agreed  that 
half  the  horse  power  reserved  for  Cana- 
dian use  shall  not  be  exported  to  the 
American  side  if  at  any  time  it  should 
become  idle.  This  stipulation  was  the 
main  thing  standing  in  the  way  of  an 
agreement,  but  the  Government  was  firm 
on  this  point.  The  Government  also  re- 
serves the  right  of  forfeiture  in  case  the 
syndicate  fails  to  carry  out  its  agreement. 


To  make  this  effective  the  power  house 
will  be  situated  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  international  boundary.  The  maxi- 
mum price  of  power  supplied  to  the  town 
will  be  $12  per  horse  power  orf  the  wheel, 
or  $14  per  electric  horse  power.  The 
syndicate  is  required  to  pay  $5,000  to  the 
Government  for  the  concession.  The 
syndicate  includes  D.  W.  Backus,  W.  F. 
Brooks,  and  T.  H.  Shevlin,  of  Minne- 
apolis. The  last  named  purchased  129 
square  miles  of  timber  limits  in  the  Rainy 
River  district  at  the  recent  Government 
sale,  reported  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

S.  Wertheim,  of  the  large  German  pulp 
firm  of  Wertheim  &  Co.,  recently  gave  an 
interesting    interview    to    a  representa- 
tive of  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review 
in  London.    After  expressing  the  opinion 
that  a  free  trade  policy  would  best  suit 
the  paper  mills  of    Great    Britain,  Mr. 
Wertheim  made  the  following  comments 
on  the  pulp  situation  in  Canada:  "As  far 
as  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Company  is  con- 
cerned, this  mill,  except  during  the  boom, 
has    never    exported    any  quantities  to 
speak  of  to  Europe,  and  can  consequently 
not  afifect  the  European    market.  The 
collapse  has  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  any  more  on  this 
subject.    As  to  the  Belgo-Canadian  Com- 
pany, their  great  loss   in  the  beginning 
was  to  be  foreseen,  and  must  have  been 
expected  also  by  the  company  itself,  as 
they  experienced  great  mishaps  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  lost  their    manager  in  the 
midst    of    construction.     From    what  I 
know  of  the  mill,  however,  I  should  think 
that  with  good  management  pulp  could 
be  made  there  at  a  profit.    I  have  never 
believed  in  the  exaggerated  cheap  calcu- 
lations of  Canadian  pulp  mil-  promoters, 
and  have,  therefore,   refrained  from  in- 
vesting capital  in  the  many  schemes  that 
have    been    submitted   tO'  me.    On  the 
other  hand,  however,  I  cannot  endorse 
the  pessimistic  views  expressed  in  some 
trade  journal  on  the  Canadian   pulp  in- 
dustry.    On    the    contrary,   I  consider 
well  situated  and  well  managed  Canadian 
pulp  mills  can   produce  pulp  at  a  lower 
price  than  Norwegian,  and  at  a  some- 
what lower  price  than  Swedish  ones,  and 
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the  results  of  existing  well  managed  and 
well  situated  Canadian  mills  confirm 
this." 

The  Nova  Scotia  Pulp  mills,  at  Mill 
Village,  N.S.,  are  again  running. 

The  MacLaren  Co.,  of  Buckingham, 
has  sold  its  entire  output  of  pulp  in  the 
British  market. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Sissiboo  Mills 
will  be  restarted  soon,  but  for  the  mapu^^ 
facture  of  lumber  and  not  pulp. 

Peter  Lyall,  of  Montreal,  has  pur- 
chased the  Scotstown  property  in  Comp- 
ton  County,  Quebec.  There  are  eighty- 
seven  square  miles  of  timber  in  the 
limits. 

The  Royal  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  of 
East  Angus,  the  Brompton  Falls  pulp 
mills,  and  other  industries  on  the  St. 
Francis  and  Magog  rivers  are  still  idle 
through  the  unprecedentedly  low  water. 

Alfred  Dickie,  the  lumber  merchant,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  has  bought  80,000  acres  of 
timber  lands  from  the  United  Lumber 
Co.,  with  which  H.  M.  Whitney,  of  Bos- 
ton, was  connected.  The  property  is 
along  the  St.  Mary's  river.  The  United 
Lumber  Co.  still  holds  150,000  acres  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Imperial  Paper  Mills  at  Sturgeon 
Falls  has  adopted  the  plan  of  shutting 
down  at  6  on  Saturday  night  and  re- 
opening at  7  Monday  morning.  This 
makes  the  Sunday  closing  of  paper  and 
pulp  mills  a  general  practice  throughout 
Canada,  as  we  understand  it  now  is  in 
the  United  States. 

The  By-Products  Paper  Co.,  successors 
to  the  French-Hickman  Flax  Fibre  Co., 
have  after  many  delays  started  up  their 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  The  origi- 
nal company  and  their  successors  have 
experimented  on  flax  and  other  waste 
vegetable  fibres  for  paper,  and  state  that 
their  efforts  have  succeeded.  Fifty  hands 
are  employed  at  the  start. 

W.  A.  Preston,  of  the  Rainy  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  has  been  visiting 
Toronto,  in  the  interests  of  the  projected 
mill,  which  will  be  located  on  the  Sand 
Hill  river.  At  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,- 
000   on  dam  construction,  a  head  of  40 


feet  can  be  secured  yielding  about 
8,ooo-h.p.  The  present  plans  contemplate 
a  mechanical  pulp  mill  of  30  tons,  and  a 
chemical  mill  of  20  tons'  capacity,  and 
later  on  a  paper  mill.  A  spur  line  oi 
railway  will  be  built  to  the  Canadian 
Northern,  five  miles  distant. 

Another  phase  of  the  controversy  over 
th«  rountervailing  duty  on  Canadian  pulp 
has  come  before  the^Board  of;». Classifica- 
Tidn  of  General  Appraisers.  It  was  based 
on  protests  made  by  manufacturers  of 
sulphite  pulp  in  New  Brunswick  against 
the  levying  of  the  duty  on  their  ship- 
ments to  this  country.  It  was  shown  that 
New  Brunswick  does  not  levy  an  export 
duty  on  pulpwood  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try, and  as  the  countervailing  duty  is 
levied  to  counteract  such  an  export  duty, 
undoubtedly  the  New  Brunswick  manu- 
facturers will  win  their  case.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  pulp  manufacturers 
of  Nova  Scotia  were  successful  in  a  simi- 
lar contention  recently.  Apparently  Que- 
bec is  to  be  the  only  sufferer  among  the 
Canadian  provinces  from  the  retahatory 
action  taken  by  the  United  States  cus- 
toms authorities.— Paper  Mill. 

PAPER  STOCK  MARKET. 

The  lack  of  water  power,  especially  on 
small  rivers,  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced. The  demand  for  paper  stock 
is  very  limited  and  is  chiefly  for  the 
various  grades  of  waste  paper,  ground 
wood,  etc.,  that  take  little  power  to  pre- 
pare. The  continued  low  price  ol  woolen 
rags  has  tended  to  restrict  the  collecting 
of  rags,  and  paper  stock  rags  are  in 
limited  supply,  with  the  exception  of  old 
bagging,  which  is  held  in  large  quantity. 

Shipments  of  Manilla  rope  to  the 
States  have  left  this  market  (Montreal) 
for  the  present  bare  of  this  stock. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  of  roofing  paper 
stock,  owing  to  the  inability  of  most  of 
the  mills  making  this  paper  to  grind 
their  usual  quantity  of  stock. 

Quotations  are  the  same  as  last  month, 
except  for  Manilla  rope,  which  is  a  little 
lower. 
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PERSONAL. 

Edward  Lloyd  has  been  appointed 
Crown  timber  agent  at  New  Liskeard. 
Ont. 

Alexander  McLean,  of  Ottawa,  has 
been  appointed  commercial  agent  for 
Canada  in  Japan.  Mr.  McLean  is  best 
known  as  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
McLean  &  Roger,  who  published  the 
Ottawa  Times  in  the  early  seventies,  and 
afterwards  became  contractors  for  par- 
liamentary and  departmental  printing. 

^  ^  ^ 

— The  Incineration  Committee  of  Mont- 
real have  inaugurated  a  project  to  obtain 
a  revenue  for  the  city  from  the  lane  and 
street  garbage  by  advertising  for  tenders 
for  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  waste 
paper  in  che  streets  and  lanes.    A  tender 
has  been  accepted  from  Louis  Lebrun,  of 
1440  St.  Denis  Street,  for  $555  a  year. 
The     conditions     of     the     tender  are: 
I.  This  privilege  comprises  the  exclusive 
right  to  pick  up,  during  a  period  of  forty- 
one  months,  from  December  i,  1903,  all 
the  waste  paper  deposited  in  any  part  of 
the  city,  with  the  exception  01  the  dumps 
and  the  incinerator  site.    2.  The  waste 
paper  deposited  at  any  place  in  the  city 
shall    be    picked  up    by  the  contractor 
before  the  house  ofifal,  garbage  and  refuse 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  are  removed  by 
the  city;  otherwise  the  waste  paper  may 
be  removed  by  the  said  city  at  the  same 
time  as  the  garbage,  as  aforesaid,  as  such 
hour  as  it  may  deem  proper,  and  in  such 
case  the  contractor  shall  have  no  claim 
on  said  paper. 

—The  United  States  Bureau  of  For- 
estry has  continued  this  year  on  a  far 
larger  scale  the  experiments  in  timber 
seasoning  and  preservation  for  the  rail- 
roads which  it  began  last  year  under  Dr. 
Herman  von  Schrenk.  The  work  will 
be  carried  on  in  many  States,  and  will  be 
broadened  in  scope.  This  work  will  be 
done  for  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroads  in  the  East,  and 
for  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Santa  Fe,  the 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Burlington  in  the  South 
and  West.    The  scarcity  of  valuable  tim- 
ber is  felt  by  no  class  of  consumers  more 
keenly  than  by  the  railroads,  which  use 
every  year  110,000,000  ties  merely  to  re- 
new those  worn  out  and  decayed.  The 
price  of    timber  has    risen  in  some  in- 
stances to  a  figure  which  makes  its  use 
prohibitive;  in  other  cases  the  supply  is 
so  nearly  exhausted  ^hat  the  roads  have 
been  compelled  to  look  about  for  new 
timber.     The   Bureau  of    Forestry  has 
been  called  on  to  assist  in  solving  the 
difficulty,  and  has  come  forward  with  the 
practical  and  simple  suggestion  that  the 
railroads,  instead  of  continuing  to  use 
expensive,  high  grade  timber  for  such  a 
low  grade  purpose  as  that  of  railroad 
ties,  shall  use  the  cheaper  woods,  which 
can  be  treated  with  some  kind  of  wood 
preservative. 

— The  Forestry  School  building  of  Yale 
University  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  De- 
cember I2th.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
over  $100,000  on  the  building  alone,  while 
many  fine  specimens  of  plants  and  trees 
which  cannot  be  replaced  were  destroyed. 

^  ^  ^ 

— The  old  Breck's  woolen  mill  at  Henry 
Clay,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  being 
converted  into  a  plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  barrels  by  the  Du  Pont 
company.  It  is  said  that  the  company 
will  use  these  barrels  for  shipping 
powder. 

— A  syndicate,  composed  of  J.  J.  Mc- 
Fadden,  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Lorne  Hale 
and  F.  J.  Bell,  Pembroke;  John  Fergu- 
son, Renfrew;  W.  H.  Lewis,  Toronto; 
William  Anderson,  bookkeeper  for  J.  R. 
Booth,  Ottawa,  has  bought  the  mills  at 
Sarnia  and  the  limits  in  Algoma,  cover- 
ing 180  square  miles,  of  the  Edmund  Halt 
estate.  The  price  paid  was  $850,000.  The 
deal  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
has  taken  place  in  Ontario  in  recent 
years. 
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EMERSON  MFG.  CO. 


LAWRE,NC£.,  - 


=  MASS. 


FAIRBANKS  STANDARD  SCALES 

"Standard  of  the  World." 


In  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills  where  accuracy  in  weighing 
is  so  essential,  the  best  scale  only  should  be  used. 

FAIRBANKS   STANDARD  SCALES 
ARE  THE  BEST  SCALES  MANU- 
FACTURED.    AND       ARE  UN- 
EQUALLED FOR  ACCURACY, SEN- 
SITIVENESS AND  DURABILITY. 
Paper  and  Pulp  Beams  for  Testing.    Portable  Plat- 
form Scales  (special  platforms).     Dormant  Finishing 
Room   Scales.      Scales  specially  fitted  for  different 
requiremenis; 


SEND  FOR  SCALE  CATALOGUE. 

THE.  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL.        TORONTO.        VANCOUVER.  WINNIPEG. 
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Cheney- Bigclow  Wire  Works 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

...  Manufacturers  of  ... 

FOURDRINIER  WIRES 

CYLINDER  MOLDS,  DANDY  ROLLS 

 ALSO  

Brass,  Copper  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth 

SOLE  MANVFACTURERS  OF  THE  F 

Bell  Patent  Flat  Wires  for  Book  Papers 


WATSON  JACK  &  COMPANY, 

MONTREAL. 

Paper  Blues 

Prussian  Blues 
Paper  Anilines 


Shades  Matched  Promptly.  v 

Send  for  Color  Cards  and  Prices. 
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MARKETS. 

The  prices  for  Canadian  pulp  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  have  advanced 
$1  a  ton  as  anticipated  in  last  issue.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  restriction  in  the  output 
of  United  States  mills,  tne  uncertainty 
of  water  conditions,  and    the  advent  of 
the  holidays,  very  few  contracts  are  being 
placed,  and  not  much  fresh  business  is 
looked  for  till  the  turn  of  the  year,  when 
It  is  anticipated  that  prices  will  advance. 
This  anticipation  is  founded  partly  on  the 
fact  that  less  German  and  other  foreign 
unbleached  pulp  is  now  going  into  the 
States,  and  the  recent  rains  in  the  New 
England  States  have  raised    the  rivers 
only  temporarily,   so    that  no  improve- 
ment in  pulp  manufacturing  conditions  is 
likely  to  occur  there.     In  ground  wood 
an  advance  of  $i  to  $2  has  taken  place 
already,  and  the  supply  is  likely  to  be 
short  for  some  time  among  the  Canadian 
mills  owing  to  low  water.    For  instance, 
m  one  river  in  Quebec  30,000  cords  were 


lied  up    by  low    water    before    the  ice 
closed  the  river,  and  the  mills  tributary 
to  this  river  have  literally  to    "take  to 
the  woods."    A  buyer  from    the  States 
has  been  through  the  Eastern  Townships 
and    Quebec    districts    offerint^    $7  for 
rossed  wood,  which  means  an  advance  of 
$2  a  cord  over  last  year.    If  such  offers 
are  to  become   common  it  will    mean  a 
certain  advance  of  $2  on  gr(umd  wood 
and  $3.50  on  sulphite  pulp.    At  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  the  other  day  $12  a  cord  was 
paid  for  wood  which  last  year  cost  $9-50- 
We  learn  from  a  good  authority  on  the 
English    pulp    market    that    an  under- 
standing has  been  arrived  at  among  the 
Scandinavian  makers  of  mechanical  pulp 
to  restrict   the  total    output   by  25  per 
cent.     Inasmuch  as  Canadian    mills  are 
now  supplying  Great  Britain  with  about 
25  per  cent,  of  her  total  requirements  in 
this  line,  it  seems  evident  that  Canada 
has  displaced  Scandinavia  in  the  British 
market  by  that  percentage.     Some  that 
the    selling,    by    a    combine,    of  Scan- 
dinavian products  in  the  British  market 


The  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 

Founders  and  Machinists.  —  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

The  Millspaugh  Patent  Shower  Pipe  System. 

Also  Manufactured  in  Canada. 


Filter  Plants  are  very  expensive.    The  Millspaugh  Patent  Shower 

Pipe  System  Reduces  the  Cost— because  with  this  system  the  filter  plant  may 
be  much  smaller.  ^      *v  * 

In  connection  with  a  proper  return  system  for  the  machme  water,  the  cost  of 

Chemicals  and  Clay  may  be  reduced  20%.    This  is  not  a  "pipe  dream" 

but  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  we  are  ready  to  prove  it  m  your  own  mill. 
Our  Pumps  Are  Good  Pumps. 
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The    Pusey   &  Jones 

GRINDERS. 

Noted    for    their    strength    and  efficiency. 

Unequalled    for    small    repair  cost. 

Give     uniformly    the    best  results. 

We  are  sole  builders  in  Canada  of  these  Grinders. 

We    also    make    the    GOTHAM  Screen. 

The  Wm.  Hamilton  Mfg.  C  0.,  Limited 

PETERBOROUGH,   ONT.  F 


H.  W.  Stebbins,  Pres.  A.  F.  Richter.  Treas.  G.  A.  Stebbins,  Sec'y.  1^ 


1^ 


STEBBINS 


Engineering  &  Mfg.  Co. 


^  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  T  experts  in  the  chemical  pro- 

^  .  .Ai...    i       #    CESSES  OF  PRODUCING  PULP  FROM 

tnginccrs  and  Architects,    f  all  kinds  of  material. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


The  Stebbins  Patented  Acid  Systems,      Digesters  and  their  Linings, 
Bronze,  Lead  and  Cast  Iron  Fittings. 

^  We  design,  construct,  equip  and  operate  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
3   Pulp  and  Paper  and  all  processes  allied  thereto. 

1    WATERTOWN,  N.Y.  =— Office,  74-78  Smith  Building. 
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should  have  a  steadying  effect  on  the 
trade,  if  judiciously  managed. 

Canadian  paper  mills  are  now  busy  in 
all  lines,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so 
while  they  are  able  to  get  supplies  of 
pulp. 

The  Christiania  correspondent  of  the 
Paper  Maker  reports  that  prices  are  very 
firm  for  best  qualities  of  chemical  pulp, 
and  even  lower  grades  are  fetching  more 
money.  A  healthier  state  of  things  is 
looked  forward  to  for  next  year.  The 
preparations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
central  selling  bureau  for  mechanical 
pulp  have  had  considerable  effect  on 
prices.  Pulp  makers  are  asking  from 
5  kr.  to  6  kr.  advance  on  present  prices 
for  next  year.  It  is  considered  a  wise 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Selling 
Bureau  Committee  to  consent  to  the  mills 
retaining  their  existing  agents  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  they  are  repre- 
sented. 

Curtailment  of  production  appears  to 
be  general  in  the  United  States  paper 
trade.  The  Paper  Products  Co.,  a  sjm- 
dicate  controlling  about  sixty  mills,  has 


suggested  to  all  its  mill  managers  the 
closing  of  mills  from  December  19th  to 
January  4th  for  repairs  and  stock  taking. 
This  action  means  the  reduction  of  the 
output  of  board  by  about  19,000  tons. 
The  restriction  appears  to  be  a  move- 
ment in  sympathy  with  the  general  con- 
traction of  industrial  work  in  the  States, 
which,  however,  is  thought  to  be  only  a 
temporary  check.  The  United  States 
market  in  some  lines  of  paper,  such  as 
tissue  and  writing,  is  still  firm. 

CHEMICALS. 

London  papers  report  hardening  of 
prices  in  bleaching  powder  and  rock 
brimstone.  Farina  has  gone  up  suddenly, 
and  a  rise  of  over  30  per  cent,  is  looked 
for  in  the  next  month.  Sizing  materials 
are  steady  and  unchanged. 

There  are  no  special  features  in  the 
New  York  chemical  market,  except  that 
fresh  arrivals  ol  cargoes  of  brimstone 
have  checked  the  demand,  while  the  de- 
mand for  alkali  has  increased. 


JAMES  KENYON  &  SON, 

Telegraphic  Addres,     J)gf^gY    STREET    MILLS   ^'^"""'^^  ^''"'^ 
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FELTS 


For 
Paper 
Makers. 


Couch  Roll  Covers,  Wet  and  Dry  Felts 
of  all  kinds,  including 

=—  Patent  Cotton  Dry  Felts  — 


Special  attention  paid  to  felts  for  fast  running  news  machines 
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A.  WERTHEIM  &  Co. 

HAMBUKG. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Sulphite, 
Soda  and 
Mechanical 

WOOD  PULPS 


OFFICES  ATs 

CHRISTIANIA  (Norway)    ..  Kirkegaden  No.  20. 

GOTHENBURG  (Sweden)  ..  Lilla  Kyrkogatan  No.  20. 

MANCHESTER     . .  . .  Guardian  Buildings  (opposite  Exchange). 

LONDON   77a  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 

PARIS    Rue  de  Londres  No.  29. 

ANGOULEME  (France)     ..  43  Rue  Louis  Desbrandes. 

LYONS      ..    ..    54,  Cours  Gambetta. 

MILAN    3  Via  Gius.  Verdi. 

TOLOSA  (Spain)    . .    ....  18  Calle  San  Francisco. 

ST.  PETERSBURG     ..    ..  Little  Pedjascheskaja  House,  4,  Qu.  16. 

NEW  YORK   99  Nassau  Street. 


Telegraphic  Address: 

WERTHEinO,  HAriBURQ." 


I 

Ms 


[agaxine  of  Canada 


Our  S/Becialiy 


l^cvolving  Paper  Cutters 


The  Hamblct  Machine  Co.,  lawrence.  mass 


Successor  to  Dustin  Macbine  Co. 


"BTro:.':iz  DANDY  ROLLS 

Patented  October,  1889. 

See  that  they  are  the  Original  Patent  Truss,  which  has  Double 
the  Strength  of  any  other  Roll  in  the  market.   -  62  inches  to 

.    ,      .  Ji    Over  ^,800  in  use. 

162  inches  in  length.    —    —    —    —    —     '-'ver  3, 

  MADE    ONLY  BY   

C.  H.  SMITH     Co.,  HOLYOKE,  IVlass. 

I  THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  COMPANY 


1 

BUILDERS  OF 


Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A, 


1   Machinery  for  Paper  Mills  and  Pulp  Mills 

g  REPRESENTED  BY  1^ 

1         The  WM.  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd..  PETERBOROUGH,  Ont,  Can.  | 
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^eldt  Jren  XOerktf 

Paper  Mill 
Machinery. 


Guaranteed  the  most  serviceable  and  efficient 

of  any  built. 

^  Modern  Designs,  New  Patented  Ideas, 

Used  Exclusively  by  us. 

S        Cylinder  and  Fourdrinicr  Machines. 
Tissue  Paper  Machines  a  Specialty. 


i  BELOIT  IRON  WORKS, 


BELOIT,  WIS..  U  S.  A. 


w       " " 
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(OILERS  FOR  SALE.  f.orb"wjndsoTM^^^^^^^^ 


OILER  NUMBER  THREE   13  8  ?f,6o 

Number  and  size  of  tubes   04,^  s/2 

Dome  ,u3°  ''^^  • 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

OILER  NUMBER  FIVE   16  x  66 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  io«.^  3/2 

Dome  •  •  36  X  36 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in, 

OILER  NUMBER  NINE   14  x  60 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  64,  3/2 

Dome  • .  36   X  36 

Pressure  allowed  for  next  ten  years,  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in 


We  ofFer  for  sale  the  following  Horizontal  Tubular  Boilers  at  low  prices, 
f  o.b  Windsor  Mills,  P.  Q.  The  boilers  are  complete  with  usual  fittings 
and  cast  iron  fronts.  All  are  in  operation  and  in  good  working  order 
but  are  being  replaced  by  larger  units. 

BOILER   NUMBER   EIGHTEEN,  Twin 

shell,  lower  shell   H  x6o 

Number  and  size  of  tubes   120,  3 

Diameter  of  upper  shell  3°  , 

Thickness  of  plates  

Double  riveted. 

Pressure  allowed,  80  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
BOILER  NUMBER  NINETEEN-  , 

Lower  Shell   W""^ 

Number  and  size  of  tubes  °  *  ^ 

Pressure  allowed,  60  lbs.  per  square  inch. 


Canada  Paper  Co.  windsor  muis,  Que 


FT. 


DR.    C.   WURSTER'S  Patented 

Pulping  Machines  &  Kneaders 

Kor  PULPING  UP  M  ACm|E^.  m^OKE^ 


STOCK, 


V  V-  /;' 

Nearly  80  at  Work. 


These  Machines,  with  the 
same  power,  do  from  TWO 
to  FOUR  TIMES  the 
WORK  of  STONES, 
without  Shortening,  Affect- 
ing, Creasing,  or  Wetting 
the  Fibre  in  any  way,  or 
Changing  the  Colour  or 
the  Sizing. 

Beaters  not  required  in 
making  Boards  from  Old 
Paper  Stock. 

Can  be  used  for  Kneading 
Clay  and  other  fillers,  as 
well  as  for  Kneading  Dry 
Bleaching  Powders,  instead 
of  the  Bleaching  Mill. 


DR. 


C.  WURSTER,  29  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  LONDON,  N.  W. 


ENGLAND. 


HIGH  GRADE  . .  'Z^TT' 

.SULPHITE    PULP   uniform  in  Quality. 

The  Gushing  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^"^  ■^SUda.^"^' 
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Plates  Without  Screws 


The  Blaisdell  Screwless  Screen 
Plate  Holder 

is  placed  before  the  Cana  . 
dian  mills  as  the  first  prac- 
tical device  on  the  market. 

These  plates  are  fixed 
>  with  a  clamping  de- 
vice and  can  be  re- 
moved in  a  few 
seconds. 

^  Made  for  all  kinds  of 
paper,  from  tissue  to 
cardboard  and  will  fit 
any  diaphragm  screen 

The  cradle  is  of 
bronze,  and  there  is 
no  iron  inside  the  vat  ; 
and  no  wood  under 
the  plates  to  cause 
lumpy  stock. 

Patentees  are  open  to 
negotiate  for  the 
Canadian  rights. 


ADDRESS 


BLAISDELL  SCREEN  PLATE  CO., 


Oakland, 


Maine. 
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1 


Becker  &  Co.! 

64  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.G.  | 

I 

Also  Manchester,  England,  and  Hamburg,  Germany  | 


The  Largest  Importers 
of  Wood  Pulp  Into 
Great  Britain 


SOLE  BRITISH  AGENTS  TOR 

Chicputimi  Pulp  Co.,  Limited,  Chicoutimi,  Quebec. 
Acadia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Limited.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Nova  Scotia  Wood  Pulp  Co.,  Mill  Village,  N.S. 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVE  : 

W.  p.  RYRiE, 

50  BAY  ST,,  TORONTO, 
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Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  Screen  Plates,  which  we  mentioned 
in  the  September  issue,  although  at  the  present  time  we  have  over 

Three  Hundred  on  Order 

we  can  still  make  reasonably  prompt  delivery  on  other  orders. 

The  condition  of  re-cut  plates  from  our  shops  shows  that  they  have 
been  carefully  handled  by  competent  workmen. 

Our  prices  on  new  plates,  and  on  the  re-cutting  of  old  plates, 
extremely  reasonable. 

Send  us  a  sample  lot  and  form  your  own  opinion. 


are 


The  Jcnckcs  Machine  Company,  Limited 

1117  LANSDOWNE  STREET, 

Sherbrooke,      -  Quebec. 


Acme  Paper  Mill  Cutter 


Automatic  Self  -  Clamping  Cutter. 


CHILD  ACME  CUFTER  &  PRESS  Co.,  rel^tr^ll  R^SlIt 
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vYre^^lp  mats 

Perforatea  Copper,  Brass  and  Steel. 

WIRE  ROPE  =  All  Kinds. 

Ire  Guards  for  Mill  Winaows.  Refuse  Burner  GMh,  etc. 

The  B.  Greening  Wire  Co.,  Limited, 

♦  -   -   -  MONTREAL,  Que, 

AMILTON,  Ont 


)1CK'S  Balata  BELTING. 

LARGE  STOCK  always  on  hande 

I    S.  YOUNG.  .  -  Sole  Agent  for  Canada. 

413  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal.  

Before  Starting  with  the  Erection  of  a 

PULP  MILL 

Write  to  Us.   


We  are  the  Pioneer  makers  of  Pulp 
Mill  Machinery  in  Canada,  and  can 
design  and  equip  a  mill  throughout 


ADDRESS 


Carrier,  Laine  6  Co., 

LEVIS,   -  -  -  Que. 


^^'^s^i^^pcr^a^s.  Rope. 
LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 


A^cnt  for  Canada  and  U.  S.,  -  -  J.  CHRISTIE, 

67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Canada. 


FELTS -5  M 

Manufacturers 

SAMUEL  PORRITT  &  SONS,  LTD. 

Bamford  Woollen  Mills.  Nr.  Rochdale.  Ensland. 

Agent  for  Canada-JOHN  CHRISTIE.  67  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


iQHINA  CLAY 

E.E.NICHOLLS&CO 
St.  Austell, 

hellmg  Agent  tor  ComWall, 
i|        Oanatia  ana  U.S. 

J.  CHRISTIE,        Toranto,  Canadu,    ,  Englancl.| 


■i 


!  Pl'Bl..'. 


